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by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules has been extended, first to 
the vernacular middle-class schools, and finally to the village schools or 
pdthsdlds. In 1856, there were only 21 schools in the District, attended 
by 971 pupils. In 1870, these numbers had risen to 230 schools, and 
5361 pupils ; and by 1875, the schools had still further increased to 
525, and the pupils to 11,090, showing i school for every 6*6 square 
miles, and 5 pupils for every thousand of the population. In 1872, the 
total expenditure on education waS;^5265, towards which Government 
contributed ;^3255. There were 3 higher-class English schools in the 
District, with a total of 260 pupils. The Normal school at Rangpur 
town was attended by 62 pupils. 

The District is divided into 4 administrative Subdivisions and 16 
police circles. There are 61 pargands or Fiscal Divisions, with an 
aggregate of 563 revenue-paying estates. In 1876, there were 12 civil 
judges and 10 stipendiary magistrates; the maximum distance of any 
village from the nearest court was 25 miles, the average distance 10 miles. 
Rangpur town, with a population of 14,845 souls, is the only munici- 
pality in the District. According to the Census Report of 1872, the 
gross municipal income was ;^644, the average rate of taxation being 
lo^d. per head. 

Medical Aspects , — The climate of Rangpur does not differ materially 
from that common to all l.ower Bengal. Diseases of a malarious origin 
are prevalent in the rainy season and winter, but during the re- 
mainder of the year the atmosphere is clear and dry. The average 
annual rainfall is 88*45 inches. In 1870, the piean annual temperature 
was returned at 81*5° F. 

The endemic diseases include fever, cholera, and elephantiasis. The 
two former sometimes exhibit epidemic outbreaks of great severity. 
The fevers are lingering, being usually attended with spleen and liver 
complications. In the two years 1871 and 1872, the total number of 
deaths from cholera reported to the police was 2767 ; and there was 
only one month in the twenty-four entirely free. The vital statistics for 
selected areas show a death-rate, during 1875, 40*10 per thousand in 

the rural area, and 39*33 in the urban area, which is conterminous 
with the municipality of Rangpur. There were, in 1872, six charitable 
dispensaries in the District, at which 199 in-door and 18,45^ out-door 
patients were treated during the year; the total expenditure was ;^745, 
towards which Government contributed ;^235. 

Rangpur. — Sadr or headquarters Subdivision of Rangpur District, 
Bengal; situated between 25'' 18' and 26° 18' 45" n. lat, and between 
88° 47' and 89® 33' 45" e. long. Area, 2687 square miles ; villages, 
2970; houses, 256,527. Pop. (1872), 1,718,226, of whom 994,320, or 
57*8 per cent., are Muhammadans ; 723,076, or 42*1 per cent, Hindus ; 
SO Buddhists; 71 Christians; 709 ‘others.’ Proportion of males in 
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total population, 50-9 per cent.; average density of population, 639 
per square mile; number of villages per square mile, rii; persons 
per village, 579 ; houses per square mile, 95; persons per house, 
67. This Subdivision comprises the 12 police circles (tJnUids) of 
Mahiganj, Nisbetganj, Darwilni, JaldhdH, Dimla, Phuranbdri, Barabdri, 
Nageswari, Alipur, Kumdrganj, Maldnga, and Pirganj. In 1870-71, it 
contained 12 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police force of 
337 men, and a rural constabulary of 4326 men. 

Rangpur. — Administrative headquarters and principal civil station 
of Rangpur District, Bengal ; situated on the north bank of the Ghaghdt 
river, in lat. 25° 44' 55" n., and long. 89" 17' 40" E. Pop. (187-2), 
14,845. viz. 8060 Muhammadans, 6663 Hindus, 52 Christians, and 
50 ^others.’ Rangpur is a municipality, and consists, besides the 
civil station, of the hamlets of Mahiganj, Dhdp, and Nawdbganj. 
Municipal revenue (1876), ;^ioo9 ; rate of taxation, is. 4jd. per head 
of population. The town contains the District jail and a dispensary. 
The name of Rangpur — ‘the abode of bliss’ — is said to be derived 
from the legend that Rdja Bhagadattd, who took part in the war of 
the Mahdbhdrata^ possessed a country residence here. Rangpur was 
captured by the Afghdn king, Husain Shdh, who ruled at Gaur from 
1497 to 1521 A.D. — See Rangpur District. 

Rangpur. — Ruins in Sibsdgar District, Assam, immediately south of 
Sibsdgar town, marking the site of the residence of the Aham kings 
during the 17th century. The palace and the neighbouring temple of 
Jaisagar are both said to have been built by Rdjd Rudra Sinh about 
1698. They are now buried in deep jungle ; and the walls remain 
firm, though the roof has fallen in. Before Rangpur, Garhgaon, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, was the Aham capital ; and after 1784? 
Raja Gaurindth moved his residence from Rangpur to Jorhat. 

Ranglin (Ran-kiin), — District and town in British Burma. See 
Rangoon. 

Rdnia. — Town in Sirsa District, Punjab. Lat. 29° 28' n., long. 
74° 54' E.; pop. (1868), 4583. Situated on the right bank of the 
river Ghagar, 13 miles west of Sfrsa town. Chiefly noted as the seat 
of a branch of the Bhatti family of Hissdr. Little trade ; manufacture of 
leather-work and coarse cloth. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
or 6-|d. per head of population (4918) within municipal limits. 

Rdnlbcnuur. — Chief town of the Ranfbennur Subdivision of Dharwdr 
District, Bombay ; situated on the high road from Poona to Madras, 
via Sholdpur and Hubli, about 80 130 lies south-east of Dhdrwdr town, 
in lat. 14“ 37' 10" N., and long. 75° 40' 20" e. Pop. (1872), 11,623; 
municipal revenue, ;Jf326. Post office. A thriving town, noted for 
the excellence of its silk and cotton fabrics, and with a considerable 
trade in raw cotton. 
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Rdnlgam. — Petty State of Undsarviya, in Kdthidwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ^^^2556; tribute of ^^71 is payable to the Giekwdr of 
Baroda. 

Rdnlgaiy . — Subdivision of Bardwdn District, Bengal ; situated 
between 23'’ 23' and 23® 52' 45" n. lat, and between 86” 50' 30" and 
87” 37' E. long. Area, 671 square miles ; villages, 678 ; houses, 48,069. 
Pop. (1872), 245,017, of whom 227,901, or 93 per cent., were Hindus; 
12,131, or 5 per cent., Muhammadans ; 528, or 0*2 per cent., Christians ; 
and 4457, or i *8 per cent, of other denominations. Proportion of males 
in total population, 49*4 per cent; average density of population, 365 
per square mile; villages per square mile, 1*01; persons per village, 
361; houses per square mile, 72; inmates per house, 5. This Sub- 
division comprises the 3 police circles of Rdniganj, Kdks^, and Nidmat- 
pur. In 1870-71, it contained one court, a regular police force of 157, 
and a village police of 2524 men ; the cost of Subdivisional administra- 
tion was returned at ;£^5i38, 14s. 

Rdnlgailj. — Municipal town and headquarters of Rdniganj Sub- 
division, Bardwdn District, Bengal ; situated on the north bank of the 
Ddmodar river, in lat 23” 36' 30" n., and long. 87” 8' 30" e. Pop. (1872), 
19,578 (inclusive of several small villages within municipal limits), 
viz. 17,927 Hindus, 1473 Muhammadans, 178 Christians. Rdnlganj 
itself contains only 6638 inhabitants. This town is the centre of the 
Ranfganj coal industry; and its prosperity dates from the discovery and 
working of the mines, and also from the time when it was made a 
station on the East Indian Railway, 121 miles from Howrah. It is 
now one of the principal seats of the District trade. Municipal revenue 
(1876-77), ;^932 ; rate of taxation, 2s. 9d. per head of population. 
Dispensary. 

Rdnlganj. — Coal-field in Bardwdn District, Bengal. Lat. 23” 35' to 
23® 45' N., long. 86” 40' to 87” 15' E.; area, about 500 square miles. 
Situated at a distance of from 120 to 160 miles north-west of Calcutta, 
and extending a few miles east of Rdnfganj town to several miles west 
of the Bardkhar river; the greatest length from east to west being about 
39 miles, and the greatest breadth from north to south, 18 miles. The 
greater portion of the coal -bearing strata is enclosed between the 
Ddmodar and the Ajai, the former river receiving the principal drainage. 
The surface is undulating, and the dense jungle which formerly 
covered it has now been cleared nearly throughout. The soil is 
generally clay, in some parts alluvial, but in others formed from 
the decomposition of rocks. South of Mangalpur, in the Singdran 
valley, are the mines of Harishpur and Bdbusol, where the seam is 25 
feet thick, with 16 feet of excellent quality. The coal of the Rdnf- 
ganj field, like most Indian coals, is a non-coking bituminous coal, 
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composed of distinct laminae of a bright jetty coal, and of a dull, 
earthy rock, with a large proportion of volatile matter and ash, the 
amount of the latter averaging about 15 per cent, (as against 2| 
per cent, in English coal), and ranging from 8 to 25 per cent. A 
sample of a very pure coal from the Siarsol mine gave the following 
results; — Volatile, 40 per cent.; fixed carbon, 57-5 per cent.; ash, 2*5 
per cent. Mr. Blandford, in his report on the geological survey, 
1858-60, states that in the Raniganj bed nine seams (perhaps eleven), 
with an aggregate thickness of 120 feet, are worked in the eastern 
portion ; in the western, eleven, with an aggregate thickness of about 100 
feet ; and in the Lower Ddmodar section of the field, four seams, with 
an aggregate thickness of 69 feet. But more extensive underground 
explorations are necessary in order to fix the absolute thickness of the 
coal seams in this tract. The principal drawbacks to the extended 
employment of Rdniganj coal in India, and the reasons why the 
expensive English coal is still generally employed, especially by sea- 
going steamers on long voyages, are the following: — ist. The non- 
coking property of Raniganj coal : 2nd. The small proportion of fixed 
carbon, upon which the value of coal for heating purposes depends : 
3rd. The large proportion of ash ; a larger quantity of Rdniganj coal is 
therefore required to perform the same duty as good English coal : 
4th. Its liability to spontaneous ignition, which is mainly due to the 
large quantity of iron pyrites in the coal ; but this disadvantage may to 
a certain extent be avoided by shipping direct from the mine, with- 
out exposing the coal to any lengthened action of moistuic. Dr. 
Oldham, in his report on ‘The Coal Resources and Production of 
India’ (1867), states that ‘ very best coal of Indian fields only touches 
the average of English coaV Practical results also attest the inferiority 
of the former. The two most heavily-worked lines of railway in India, 
viz. the East Indian (Bengal) and the Great Indian Peninsula (Bombay), 
use respectively Indian and English coal ; and their relative consump- 
tion is 150 tons per mile in the former, as compared with 75 
the latter. The price of Rdnfganj coal varies from 2s. 3d. to 
to 5s. 7d. a ton in Calcutta. 

‘ The Raniganj coal-field is the largest and most important of the 
areas in which coal is worked in India. Its proximity to the main line 
of railway, and also to the port of Calcutta, tends to give it pre-eminence 
over other less favourably situated localities. In the year 1774? coal was 
known to occur there, and so long ago as 1777 was actually worked. 
In 1830, several collieries of considerable extent had been opened out, 
and were, we have reason to believe, in a flourishing condition. I he 
total area of coal-bearing rocks which is exposed is about 500 square 
miles ; but it is possible that the real area may be even double that, 
since on the east the rocks dip under and are completely concealed by 
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alluvium. Throughout this area a central zone includes the principal 
mines, and the chimneys which dot this tract constitute it the black 
country of India. At the present time (1879), there are about six 
principal European companies engaged in the extraction of coal, while 
many minor firms and native associations contribute to swell the total 
amount raised. 

‘ Formerly a large proportion of the coal was obtained by open work- 
ings and quarries; but at the present day most of the seams which were 
accessible in this way have been exhausted, and regular mining is 
now carried on with more or less system. The miners are, however, 
individually, in some cases, allowed a degree of freedom, or rather 
licence, which would never be permitted in European mines. They 
chiefly belong to two races, the Bauris and the Santdls; the former 
using the pick, while the latter cannot be induced to work with any 
other tool than a crowbar, with which they produce an altogether dis- 
proportionate amount of small coal and dust. The pillar and stall is 
generally practised in preference to the long wall system of “ getting 
the coal. None of the mines are of great depth; and a perfect freedom 
from fire and choke damp renders it possible to carry on the work with- 
out its being necessary to adopt the precautions which in England only 
too often fail to secure the object aimed at. Many of the seams are of 
considerable thickness ; one which is worked contains nearly 40 feet of 
coal. As a rule, however, the thick seams, especially those in the lower 
measures, do not contain the best coal. Compared with ordinary 
English coal, the Rdnfganj coals, and Indian coals generally, are very 
much inferior in working power; still they are capable of generating 
steam in both locomotive and other engines.’ 

The latest official return gives the average annual out-turn of 36 out 
of the 43 mines in the Bardwan District (Rdnfganj coalfield), for the 
three years previous to 1878, at 475,587 tons ; the out-put in 1878 being 
523,008 tons. For 6 mines no returns were given, and no information 
was available. 

R^nlganj. — Small municipal town in Purniah District, Bengal; on 
the river Kamld, in lat. 25° 51' 40" n., and long. 87° 57' 55" e., 16 miles due 
west of Basantpur. Pop. (1872), 1498; inclusive of hamlets within the 
municipal limits, 6144. Municipal income (1876-77), ;^io6; average 
incidence of taxation, 4^d. per head of population within municipal 
limits; municipal police, 12 men, besides 13 maintained for the protec- 
tion of the surrounding country. Seat of trade in rice, indigo, jute, 
tobacco, etc. Rdnfganj contains a primary school, attended by 50 
boys. 

Rdnlgat (or ^ Queen^s Rock^)^ ancient fortress in Peshdwar District, 
Punjab, identified with the Aornos of Alexander’s historians. In 1848, 
General Cunningham suggested that the ^ vast hill fortress of Rdnfgat, 
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situated immediately below the small village of Nognim, about 16 miles 
north by west of Nogrdm, corresponded in all essential particulars with 
the description of Aornds, as given by Arrian, Strabo, and Diodorus, 
excepting in its elevation, the height of Rdnigat not being more than 
1000 feet, which is, however, a very great elevation for so large a 
fortress.’ In 1854, General James Abbott suggested the Mahdban hill 
as the true identification ; and in 1863, Mr. Loewenthal brought forward 
the claims of Rdjd Hodi’s fort, opposite Attock, a site first suggested by 
General Court. After a full reconsideration of the whole case. General 
Cunningham has again urged the identification of Rdnigat with Aornos. 
The ‘ Queen’s Rock ’ is a huge upright block on the north edge of the 
fort, on which Raja Vara’s nint is said to have seated herself daily. The 
chief objection to the identification is the difference in height, — Rdni- 
gat being only about 1000 feet high, while the Aornus of Arrian was 
said to be 6674. For a complete statement of the case, see General 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India ^ pp. 58-78 (1871). 

Rdnikhet. — Military sanatorium in Kumdun District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 29"" 39' 50" n., long. 79" 33' e. Rdnikhet has of late 
grown into importance as a sanatorium for European troops. It has 
several advantages over the other Himdlayan sanitaria, as regards level 
land for building purposes, and accessibility from the plains. Some 
years ago it was proposed to move the military headquarters of the 
Indian army from Simla to Rdnikhet, and barracks have been erected, 
or are in process of construction. If the water supply and other ques- 
tions connected with the accommodation of Europeans are satisfactorily 
solved, Rdnikhet may yet become one of the most important of our 
Indian hill stations. Its elevation is sufficient to render it a most 
salubrious retreat from the plains. 

Rd.nl-nur i^The Queen's Palace '), — Rock cave in Khandgiri Hill, Puri 
District, Orissa. One of the most modern of a series of cave-temples with 
which Khandgiri and the neighbouring hill of Udayagiri are honey- 
combed. The earliest of these excavations exhibit what are believed to 
be the oldest memorials of Buddhism, and the first human dwellings yet 
discovered in India. The Rdni-nur is the latest and most elaborate of 
these excavations, to which dates have been variously ascribed from 
200 B.c. to 1000 A.D. It consists of two rows of cells, one above the 
other, shaded by pillared verandahs, with a court-yard cut out of the 
hillside. Two stalwart figures, in coats of mail down to the knees, stand 
forth from the wall as guards. One of them wears boots half-way up the 
knee; the other seems to have on grddves, the feet being naked, but the 
legs encased in armour. The court-yard opens towards the south, and 
is lined on the other three sides with rows of chambers. On the right 
and left appear to be the cooking-room and common dining-hall. The 
verandahs are commodious, and the rock brackets, which extend from 
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the pillars to support the intervening roof, are finely sculptured. The 
upper storey contains four large cells, each i4^feet long by 7 broad, and 
3 feet 9 inches high. The verandah outside is about 60 feet long by 10 
broad, and 7 in height. Each cell has two doors, and at either end is 
a lion, hewn out of the rock. 

The upper verandah of the Queen’s Palace is adorned with a sculp- 
tured biography of its founder. The first tableau, worn almost level 
with the rock, seems to represent the sending of presents, which pre- 
ceded the matrimonial alliances of the ancient dynasties of India. A 
running figure stands dimly out, apparently carrying a tray of fruit. 
The second appears to be the arrival of the suitor. It delineates the 
meeting of the elephants, and a number of confused human forms, one 
of whom rides on a lion. From the third tableau the biography 
becomes more distinct. It represents the courtship. The prince is 
introduced by an old lady to the princess, who sits cross-legged on a 
high seat, with her eyes averted, and her arms round the neck of one of 
her maidens below. The fourth is the fight. The prince and princess, 
each armed with swords and oblong shields, engage in combat. The 
fifth is the abduction, depicting the princess defeated and carried off in 
the prince’s arms, her sword lost, but her shield still grasped in her 
hand. The prince holds his sword drawn, and is amply clothed. The 
princess is scantily draped, and her hair knotted in a perpendicular 
chignon, rising from the top of her head, and a long tress falling over 
her bosom to her waist. She wears heavy anklets. The sixth is the 
hunt. A tree forms the centre of the piece, on one side of which the 
prince and princess are shooting at a bounding antelope ; while a led 
horse stands near, and attendants armed with clubs. The prince draws 
his bow in the perpendicular fashion of English archers. It is about 
two-thirds his own height. A lady looks down upon the chase from the 
tree. A court scene follows, in which the prince sits on a throne on 
the left, with attendants holding fans on either side. Dancing girls and 
musicians are grouped in front, and the princess appears on a throne on 
the extreme right. The eighth and ninth tableaux are effaced. Three 
scenes of dalliance between the prince and the princess follow, and the 
series in the upper storey ends in a mysterious running figure with a 
snake twisted round him. The lower verandah exhibits the sequel. A 
convent scene discloses the princess retired from the vanities of life, 
sitting at her cell door in the upper storey of a sculptured monastery, 
with her ladies, also turned ascetics, sitting at separate doors in the 
lower one. The remaining tableaux, four in number, represent the 
prince, princess, and courtiers as hermits, with their hands on their 
breasts in an attitude of abstraction, firmed from human passion, and 
wrapped in contemplation of the Deity. Throughout, the prince is 
generally fully dressed, with a cotton garment falling from his girdle, 
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but leaving the leg bare from the knee. The lady wears a head-dress 
something like the Prince of Wales' feathers, with her hair done up in a 
towering chignon. A scroll of birds and beasts and leaves runs the 
whole way along. The battle and hlinting scenes are given with much 
spirit, the animals being very different from the conventional creatures 
of modern Hindu art. The sculptured legend of the princess is now 
much worn by climatic action, and its episodes are to a large extent 
conjectural. 

Rdnlpet. — Town in North Arcot District, Madras; situated on the 
north bank of the Paldr river, in lat. 12® 56' n., and long. 79° 23' 20" e. 
Pop. (1872), 2838, inhabiting 91 1 houses. Rinipet comprises the 
European quarter of Arcot town, near the Arcot railway station. It is 
also the headquarters of the covenanted divisional officer, and was 
formerly a large cavalry station, now abandoned. The barracks, how- 
ever, are in good preservation, and are occupied as a hospital, and as 
quarters for the families of sepoys on foreign service. The ‘ Nine 
Lakh Garden,' an extensive grove of mangoes, is near Rdnfpet. About 
30 per cent, of the population are Musalmdns, consisting largely of 
sepoys and their families. The European and Eurasian residents 
number about 130. 

Rdnlpur. — Town in Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on the Jhdnsi and Nowgong (Naugdon) road, 5 miles west of 
Mau (Mhow), with which it forms a municipal union. Lat. 25° 14' 40" n., 
long. 79® 10' 45" E. ; pop. (1872), 6695, consisting of 6323 Hindus and 
372 Muhammadans. Considerable manufacture of kharua cloth, dyed 
red with the root of the dl (Morinda citrifolia). The chief inhabitants are 
Jains, who compose the wealthy merchant class, and have a very hand- 
some temple, with two high steeples and numerous cupolas. Fine bdzdr^ 
with old and picturesque stone-built houses, and two small but pretty 
Jain shrines. Founded in 1678 by Rani Hira Deva, widow of Rdja 
Pahdr Sinh of Orchha. Police station, post office. (For municipal 
statistics, see Mau.) 

Hdnlpur. — Town in Khairpur State, Sind ; situated on the main 
road from Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) to Rohri, 45 miles south-west of 
Rohri, and 1 5 due west of Diji fort. Lat. 27^17' n., long. 68° 3 1' 30" e. ; 
pop. (1872), 6310, chiefly Muhammadans. The place is said to derive 
its name from the circumstance of the Rani or queen of Jdm Daria 
Khdn, a prince who reigned at Tatta, in Lower Sind, having fled hither 
after her husband had been killed in battle. Rdnipur was once the seat 
of a considerable manufacture of cottoii cloth. 

Ranjit, Great. — River of Bengal, which rises in Independent Sikkim 
and enters Ddrjiling District from the west, forming part of the northern 
boundary. After a short course from west to east, it falls into the 
'liSTA (lat. 27® 6' N., long. 88® 29' e.). Its affluents above the point of 
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junction are the Rangnu, the Chhota or Little Ranjft, and the Ram- 
man. This river, although not navigable, being purely a mountain 
stream, is not fordable within Ddrjfling at any time of the year. It 
has shelving banks, generally clothed with forest, but with patches of 
cultivation at intervals; the bed is stony and sandy. 

Ranjlt, Little. — River of Bengal, rising in the Singdlild range, on 
the borders of Sikkim and Nepal. It flows generally in a north-easterly 
direction, and falls into the Great Ranjit on its right bank. In the 
dry and cold months it is everywhere fordable. The principal tributaries 
of the Little Ranjft are the Kdhel, the Hospital Jhord^ the Rilling, and 
the Serjang. 

Ran-khyOTing. — Revenue circle in the Mro-houng township of 
Akyab District, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2531 ; gross revenue, 

^709- . . . . . , 

Ranpur. — Town in Ahmeddbdd District, Bombay ; situated in lat. 
22° 22' N., and long. 71° 45' e. Pop. (1872), 5796. Post office. 

Ranpur. — Native State of Orissa, in the laeutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal; lying between lat. 19° 52' 45" and 20° 12' n., and between 
long. 85° 9' 15" and 85“ 29' 15" E. Area, 203 square miles. Bounded 
on the north, east, and south by Puri District ; and on the west by 
Naydgarh State. The south-west part of Ranpur is a region of hills, 
forest-clad and almost entirely uninhabited, which wall in its whole 
western side, except at a single point where a pass leads into the 
adjoining State of Naydgarh; The only town is the Rdjd’s place of 
residence, situated in lat. 20° 3' 55" n., and long. 85° 23' 26" e., which 
consists of one long and wide street, containing about 600 houses. The 
country products are here bartered at markets twice a week for iron, 
cotton, blankets, cotton cloth, silk, wheat, and clarified butter, brought 
from Khandpdra ; and for fish from the Chilkd Lake. Population (187 2), 
27,306, consisting of 24,995 Hindus, 148 Muhammadans, and 2163 
‘ others,’ principally aboriginal K.andhs ; total number of villages, 280, 
of which only one contained as many as from 3000 to 4000 inhabitants. 
The revenue of the Rdjd is estimated at ^^696 ; the tribute paid to the 
British Government is ^^140. The Rdjd’s militia consists of 8, and 
the police force of 94 men. Forty-one schools are scattered through 
Ranpur. Tradition affirms that this State was founded 3600 years ago 
by a hunter called Basara Bdsuk ; its name is said to be derived from a 
giant Randsur. 

Ran-wa.— Revenue circle in the Mro-houng township of Akyab 
District, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2020 ; gross revenue, ;^989. 

Riojin. — Village and police station in the headquarters Subdivision 
of Chittagong District, Bengal. Lat. 22° 32' n., long. 91“ 57' 50" e. ; pop. 
under 5000. 

R4pri — Village and ruins in Mdinpuri District, North-Western 
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Rangoon (Ran-Mn ). — A British DMct in the Pegu Division, British 
lurma ; occupying the seaboard from the mouth 'of the Tsit-toung (Sit- 
ing) river westwards to the To or China Bakir, a branch of the Ira- 
adi; situated between 16" and 17* N,iat.,. and between 95“ and 96® 

. long. Area, 5691 square miles; pop-^S^i), 431,069 persons, 
ounded on the north by the Districts of Henzada .and Tharawadi, on 
lie east by Shwe-gyeng, and on the we^t by Thdn-khwa. On the first 
ormation of Rangoon District it incfiided Bhaw-nf, a strip of country 
Extending along the eastern slopes* of the Pegu Yoma Hills from the 
phaw-nf-ga-le stream to Toung-ngd. Ip 1864, Bhaw-ni was added to 
Toun^-ngd, and in 1866, transferred to Shwe-gyeng. Smaller circles 
baVe also been transferred from the District, or added to it, from time 
to time. The headquarters of the District are at Rangoon City. 

Physical Aspfcts.-^'Ra.ngoon District consists of a vast plain extending 
ilong the sea-coast, and gradually rising towards the north, where it. is 
broken about the centre by the lower slopes of the P^gu Yomas. 
South of the Pegu riyer, in the greater portion of the Hlaing valley, 
and for some distance above Rangoon city, the country is intersected 
by numerous tidal creeks, many of which are navigable by large boats. 
The chief of these are — the Bhaw-lay, with its branch, the Pa-kwon, com- 
municating with the Irawadi, and practicable during the rains for river 
steamers ; the Pan-hl^ing, which leaves the Irawadi at Gnyoung-diin 
and joins the Hlaing a few miles above Rangoon city, forming in the 
rains the usual route of river steamers .from Rangoon; the Tha-khwot- 
peng (popularly * Bassein Creek '), which connects the Rangoon river 
mth the To or China JBakir, and is navigable at all seasons, river 
Ramers using it in the dry season when the Pan-hlaing is closed. 

The Pegu Yomas attain, their highest elevation, viz. 2000 feet, in the 
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Provinces. Pop. (1872), 903, Lies among the wild ravine^ on the left 
bank of the Jumna, about 44 miles south-west of Mdinpuri. Numerous 
remains of Hindu and Muhammadan times exist in the neighbour- 
hood. Local tradition ascribes the foundation of the ancient city to 
Rdo Zordwar Sinh, also known as Rdpar Sen, whose descendant fell in 
battle against Muhammad Ghori in 1194 a.d. Mosques, tombs, wells, 
and reservoirs mark its former greatness; and several inscriptions 
found among the ruins have thrown much light upon the local history. 
The most important of these dates from the reign of AU-ud-din Khiljf. 

Rdpti. — River of Oudh and the North-Western Provinces. It rises 
among the outer Himdlayan ranges of Nepdl, in lat. 28° 19' n., and 
long. 82° 53' E., and flowing round a long spur of mountains, first 
southerly for 40 miles, and then north-westerly for 45 miles, enters 
British territory in Bahrdich District, Oudh, in lat. 28“ 3' n., and long. 
81° 55' E. It then traverses the plains for 90 miles, passing through 
Bahriich and Gonda Districts, till it reaches the North-Western 
Provinces in Basti District. Thenceforth its course becomes extremely 
tortuous, winding at its will through the soft alluvial soil. Throughout, 
it possesses two channels, the older lying to the north and remaining 
dry except in the rainy season. It is also liable to frequent changes of 
its bed. Numerous lakes in Basti District communicate with the Rdpti, 
the chief being the Tdl Bakhira, Tdl Pathra, and Chaur Tdl. It then 
enters Gorakhpur District, flows beside the town of Gorakhpur, and 
finally joins the Gogra (Ghagra) in lat. 26° 15' n., and long. 83® 42' e., 
after a total course of 400 miles. The last 85 miles, below Gorakhpur, 
are navigable for large boats, and considerable quantities of grain and 
timber are sent down to the Ganges ports. In the rains, the stream has 
a breadth of a quarter of a mile, and flows at the rate of 5 miles an 
hour; but during the hot weather it shrinks to 150 yards, with a velocity 
of only 2 miles an hour. The current often cuts away large pieces of 
land and transfers them from one village to another. Its principal 
tributary is the Burhd Rdpti, which joins it on its left bank in Gorakh- 
pur District. 

Rdsan. — Village in Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces. Pop. 
(1872), 2707. Distant from Bdnda town 29 miles south-east, from 
Kdlinjar 7 miles north-east. Situated at the foot of an isolated hill, 
crowned by the ruins of an old fort. An ancient temple, probably of 
Chandel date, and now disused, stands in the centre of the enclosure. 
Mounds surround the village, pointed out by tradition as the remains 
of a large town called Rdjbansi. Local ’ legends affirm that about the 
151^ century Ballabh Deo Ju fought against the Delhi troops on this 
spot, and that the imperialists, being victorious, plundered and burnt 
the old town, which has remained in ruins ever since. One Rdm Krishna 
then founded the present village of Rdsan near the deserted town and 
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extreme north of Rangoon District, and, a few miles lower down, divide 
into two main branches with many subsidiary spurs. The wester* 
branch, which has a general south-south-west direction, separates tli 
valleys of the Hlaing and Pii-zwon-doung rivers. After rising into th 
irregularly shaped limestone hill called Toung-gnyo, a little south ( 
lat. 17” N., and forming the laterite hills round the great Shwe-Dagoi 
pagoda, and beyond the Pegu river, it merges into the alluvial plains 0 
the delta, being last traceable in the rocks in the Hmaw-won stream 
The eastern branch of the Pegu Yomas has a south-south-east direction 
and finally disappears south of the Pegu river. The slopes of the mait 
range are, as a rule, ’steep, and the valleys sharply excavated. 

The princijpal river in the District is the Hlaing, which rises neai 
Prome as the Zay, and, entering Rangoon in about lat. 17* 30’ n., flows 
south-south-east, falling into the sea, in about lat. 16* 30' N., under the 
name of the Rangoon river. It is navigable at all seasons by the largest 
sea-going vessels as far as Rangoon city. Its chief tributaries are the 
Uk-kan, Ma-ga-ri, Hmaw-bhi, and yen-gdn. On the west, the Bhaw-lay, 
Pan-hlaing, and other tidal creeks connect it with .the Irawadi. The 
Pu-zwoN-DOUNG rises in the southern spurs of the Pegu Yomas, and 
falls into the Pegu river at th^ city of Rangoon, after a south-easterly 
course of 53 miles through a valley rich in valuable timber, and well 
cultivated towards the south. The Pegu River rises in the eastern 
slopes of the main range, and falls into the Rangoon river at Rangoon 
city ; it is navigable during the rains by river steamers up to Pegu, and 
the tide is felt for some miles above that town. It is connected with 
the Tsit-toung by a canal with locks. 

The principal trees found in the District are the mangrove, largely 
used for pymg-ma (Lagerstroemia reginae); ka~gnyeng (Diptero- 
carpus alatus); mg (Diptdrocarpus tuberculatus) ; pyeng-ka-do (Xylia 
dolabriformis), etc. There are two small teak ‘ reserves ’ — one on the 
western slopes of the Yomas, in the valley of the Ma-ga-ri, and another 
on the right bank of the Pegu river, near its source. 

History, legends, said to be confirmed by Telugu and Tamil 
traditions, state that in some unknown century before Christ, the inhabit- 
ants of Telingdna or Northern Madras colonized the coast of Burma, find: 
ing there a MUn (Moon) population, by which designation the Peguans 
still call themselves, whilst Telingina appears in the modern word 
Taking. The Palm-leaf Records assert that the Shwe-Dagon pagoda was 
founded, by two brothers, who had met and conversed with Gautama 
Buddha in India. But the first notice of the country that can be 
considered as historical, is given in the Singhalese Mahanwanso, which 
mentions the mission of Sono and Uttaro,' sent by the third Buddhist 
Council (244 B.C.) to Suvama-bhdmi (‘Aurea Regio’) to spread the 
Buddhist faith. It seems clear that the delta of the Irawadi did no^ 
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fort of Rdjbansi, and his descendants are still zamlnddrs in the village. 
Headquarters of a pargand under Akbar. 

Rasstlldah. — Tahsil of Ghazipur District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying in the upland portion of the District, above the modern alluvial 
Gangetic valley. Area, 335 square miles, of which 217 are cultivated ; 
pop. (1872), 187,766 souls; land revenue, ;^i8,798; total Government 
revenue, ;^2o,6ii ; rental paid by cultivators, ;^4i,297. 

Rasauli. — Town in Bara Bdnki District, Oudh; situated 4 miles east 
of the civil station of Nawdbganj, on the Faizdbad (Fyzdbdd) road. 
A Musalmdn settlement of some antiquity. Pop. (1869), 3431, viz. 
Muhammadans, 1727, and Hindus, 1704. 

Rdsipur. — Town in Salem District, Madras ; situated on the Salem- 
Ndmakal road, in lat. 11° 27' 30" n., and long. 78° 13' 47" e. Pop. 
(1871), 8006, residing in 1591 houses. The station of a sub-magistrate. 
Principal industries — silk-weaving, iron-smelting, and sugar-boiling. 

Ra»S Mudri (or Cape Monze, Ras Movari^ etc.; called Ras Jil by the 
Baluchis). — The frontier promontory between Sind and Baluchistdn, at 
the south-eastern extremity of the estuary of the Had River. Lat. 24” 
50' N., long. 66® 43' E. This headland, well known to mariners, forms 
the extreme southern offshoot of the hills which, under the name of 
Brahuik, Hdla, etc., separate Sind from Baluchistdn. Pottinger speaks 
of it as ‘ springing abruptly to a conspicuous height and grandeur out 
of the sea.’ As a matter of fact, it rises as a gradually sloping bluff, 
with a low, rocky point, to a height of 1200 feet. The Hab river washes 
its eastern base; and on the Baluchi or western side of the Hab estuary, 
rise the Jebel Pabb Mountains, with peaks as high as 2500 feet. A 
rocky bank projects about 2\ miles into the sea from Cape Monze to 
the south and south-west, with from 3 to 5 fathoms of water. C^ape 
Monze, with the Jebel Pabb on the Baluchi or western side of the river, 
form well-known landmarks for making Karachi during the south-west 
monsoon. No vessel should, however, round Ras Mudri in less than 
15 fathoms, as there are shoals, not yet thoroughly surveyed, deposited 
by the silt brought down by the Hab and by the deltaic distributaries 
of the Indus. 

Rasra. — Town in Ghazipur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat’ 25® 51' 20" N., long. 83® 53' 55" E.; pop. (1872), 7261, consisting of 
4662 Hindus and 2599 Muhammadans. Distant from Ghdzipur town 
28 miles north-east, from Ballia 22 miles north-west Trade in spices, 
cloth, and sugar.. 

R&ssa. — Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal. 
Noted as the residence of the descendants of the Mysore princes. 
Central prison for female convicts. 

Rastam.— Village in Shikdrpur District, Sind ; 9 miles north-east of 
§hikdrpur town. Contains a police station, travellers’ bungalow, and 
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jcape from the contest between the followers of the Brdhmanical and 
luddhist faithSj which lasted for hundreds of years, until about the 
md of the 8th century the victory eventually passed to the one body 
|n India, and to the other in Burma. One of the results of these 
religious differences was the foundation of the city of Pegu in 573 a.d. 
)y Tha-ma-la and Wi-ma-la, sons of the King of Tha-htdn by a mother 
)f Ndga descent, who were excluded from the throne of their father, 
"ha-ma-la was anointed King, and would seem to have extended his 
(dominions considerably to the eastward, as he is said to have built 
iMartaban. He was succeeded by his brother Wf-ma-la, who founded 
tsit-toung, and during whose reign the country was unsuccessfully 
invaded (in 590 a.d.) by the King of Bij-ja-na-ga-ran. Thirteen kings 
are said to follow, between this period and 746 a. d. ; and by the latter 
time the kingdom included the whole country of Rama-gnya, from the 
Arakan Mountains on tjie west to the Salwfn river on the east, including 
the former capital, Tha-htdn, which had much declined in importance. 
Even at this time, Buddhism was not generally accepted in the country; 
and the tenth king of Pegu, Pdn-na-rf^ka (Brdhman heart), and more espe- 
cially his son and successor, Tek-tha, appear to have at least inclined 
towards Hindu traditions. With the death of Tek-tha ended the third 
dynasty of Pegu, for the succession had been more than once disturbed 
by usurpers. The length of time during which these three dynasties 

I ccupied the throne is doubtful, and. it is by no means clear when 
’ek-tha died. A gap now occurs, owing to the unwillingness of 
'alaing historians to disclose the religious revolutions in their country 
uring the 9th and loth centuries, and its conquest by A-naw-ra-hta, 
Ling of Pagan in 1050. After this date, it remained subject to the 
Burmese for two centuries. The gradual disintegration of the 
Burmese kingdom, the capture of its capital by the Chinese army of 
the Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khdn (1283-84 a.d.), and the flight of 
the king tp Bassein, were taken advantage of by the Takings, who 
rose in rebellion. • A man named Wa-rf-yd killed the Burmese Governor 
of Martaban, and made himself master of that town and the surround- 
ing country. A-kham-won, who had headed a rising in Pegu, now 
leagued himself with Wa-ri-yd, and their united army defeated the forces 
|0f the King of Burma, and pursued them as far as Pa-doiing, a few 
[miles below Prome. The Takings their retired to Pegu ; but disputes 
msued, which ended in the death of A-kKam-won or Ta-ra-bya, and in 
rival being declared ruler of the entire country. Shortly after this, 
k-rl-yd was killed by two sons of A kham-won, and was succeeded in 
[306 by his brother, who only reigned four years. 

Frpm 1385 to 1421, Raza-dhie-rit was on the throne. He repelled a 
lidable invasion of the Burmese, and in 1388 regained possession 
tartaban and the country to the eastward, which had been lost in a 
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dharmsdla. Pop. (1872), 1114, of whom 653 were Muhammadans and 
461 Hindus. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. 
Lat. 27° 58' N., long. 68“ 51' 30“ e. 

Bdstildbid . — Central western tahsil of Cawnpore District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying in the middle of the Dodb uplands. Lat. 26'* 
41' 15" N., long, 49' 15" E. ; area, 223 square miles, of which 108 are 
cultivated; pop. (1872), 98,505 ; land revenue, £i 9 yiSS) total Govern- 
ment revenue, ;^2i,o9i; rental paid by cultivators, ;^32,455; incidence 
of Government revenue per acre, 2s. 8|d. 

RaSlil^b&d. — Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated 14 miles 
north of Unao town, in lat. 26'’ 50' n., and long. 80° 30' e. Pop. 
(1869), 3443, viz. Hindus, 2740, and Musalmans, 703. Four mosques, 
5 Hindu temples, 2 weekly markets. Has some reputation for gold- 
smiths* and jewellers* work. 

Rdsulpur. — River of Bengal, the only tributary of the Hiigli within 
Midnapur District. It rises in the south-west of that District, under 
the name of the Bdgdd, and flows eastwards and south-eastwards till 
it falls into the Hugh below Cowcolly lighthouse, a short distance above 
the embouchure o£ that river into the Bay of Bengal. 

Rasiilpur. — Town in Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh ; situated 
on the bank of the Gogra river, 4 miles from Tdnda. Pop. (1869), 
3691, viz. 2225 Hindus and 1466 Muhammadans, including 9 Shias. 

Ratamndl. — One of the petty States in the Bhfl Agency, under the 
Central India Agency. The present Thdkur, named Abai Sinh, was 
born about 1845. Estimated revenue (1875), The State receives 

no allowances from, nor does it pay any tribute to, the British Govern- 
ment. The population is entirely Bhfl. 

Ratanpur. — Town in Bildspur District, Central Provinces, 12 miles 
north of Bildspur town ; situated in lat. 22® 16' 30" n., and long. 82° 1 1' 
E., in a hollow surrounded by the Kendd offshoots of the Vindhydn 
range. Ratanpur was the capital of the Haihai Bansi kings of Chhatfs- 
garh. Since the death of Rdjd Bimbdji Bhonsld, in 1787, the town has 
steadily decayed, though the crumbling arches of the old fort, the 
broken walls of the ancient palace, and the half-filled up moat which 
surrounded the city, recall its former grandeur. The population, 6910 
m 1866, had by 1872 been reduced to 5111. Among them are many 
traders, who deal in lac, cloth, spices, and metals with Mirzdpur, and 
also a large section of lettered Brdhmans, the hereditary holders of 
rent-free villages, who are the interpreters of the sacred writings, and 
the ministers of religious rites over a great portion of Chhatisgarh. 
The town covers 15 square miles, and contains within its limits a per- 
fect forest of mango-trees, with numerous tanks and temples scattered 
amid their shade. Mixed up with the temples, great blocks of masonry 
of uniform shape commemorate distinguished satis. The most promi- 
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previous reign. The hietory of Rangoon Distript dijring this period is 
nothing but a series of internecine struggles and wars with the Burmese. 
It was probably during the reign of Raza-dhie-rit that the country w?® 
first visited by Europeans. Nicholas Conti was in Pegu, ' a very 
populous city, thh circumference of which is la miles,’ in 1430. 
Antonio Correa made a treaty at Martaban in 1519 with Bya<gnya-ran, 
the tenth monarch after Raza-dhie-rit; and from this time onwards, 
there was considerable intercourse between European soldiers of fortune 
and the kings of Pegu, who sought their aid. For the local history of 
Rangoon town, see the next article. 

In the 1 6th century (circa 1538), Pegu was conquered by Ta- 
beng-shwe-htf,' King of Toung-ngd, and thus ended the dynasty 
founded by Wa-rf-yii Ta-beng-shwe-htf took Martab^i, and, returning 
to Pegu, was crowned king ; and to mark his assumption of that rank, 
placed new ‘umbrellas’ on the Shwe-hmaw-daw and Shwe-Dagon 
pagodas. Later on, he gained possession of the country as far as 
Lower Pagan ; in 1549, he defeated the Siamese army, and forced the 
King of Siam to pay tribute. But in 1550, Ta-beng-shwe-htf was 
assassinated by the Governor of Tsit-toung, who proclaimed himself 
king. After som^ disturbance, Bhdreng Noung, the, heir-appirent, 
obtained his rights H6 took Toung-ngii, and in 1554 declared war 
against Burma, and in March 1555 captured Ava. His dominions 
extended Itoni Tenasserim to Arakan, and from the sea-coast north- 
wards to the Shan Stat^. Bhdreng Noung died suddenly in 1581. He 
was more than a great warrior ; he enlarged his capital and strengthened 
its walls, and Ifi the neighbourhood he founded another town of which 
the massive remains still exist. He was observant of religious rites, and 
obtained from one of the kings of Ceylon a relic of Gautama, which he 
enshrined in a pagoda. Bhdreng Noung also abolished the annual 
sacrifices to the Nat or spirits. He was succeeded by his son'Nanda 
Bhdreng, to whom all neighbouring rulers did homage, with the excep- 
tion of the Burmese monarch, against whom Nanda Bhdreng advanced 
up the Irawadi in 1584-85, gnd forced Kim to escape into China. 
Meanwhile, the King of Siam revolted ; and four expeditions, all equally 
unsuccessful, were despatched against him in 1585, 1587, 1590, and 
1593. These failures seem to haVe embittered Nanda Bhiireng, gnd 
to have rendered him wantonly cruel. The Taking Buddhist monks 
especially . incurred his enmity, and numbers were put to death or 
forced to flee the country. The delta became depopulated,* and utter 
anarchy ensued. The Arakjinese seized Syriam; in 1599, Pegu was 
taken, and Nanda Bhiireng sent captive to Toung-ngd. The kingdom 
was for a while left without a ruler. In 1600, PhiKp de Brito, then 
in the service of the Arakanese sovereign, was commanded to hold 
Syriam. \ He, however, proved faithless, and sided with the Portuguese 
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nent of these is near the old fort, where a large building, gracefully 
adorned on all sides with arches and minarets, records that there, two 
hundred and forty years ago, 20 Rams of Rdjd Lakshman Sahi devoutly 
fulfilled the duty of self-immolation. 

Ratanpur Dhamanka. — One of the petty States of Gohelwdr, 
Kdthidwdr, Bombay; consisting of 3 villages, with 3 independent tribute- 
payers. Estimated revenue (1876), ;^585 ; tribute of ^75 is paid to 
the Gdekwar of Baroda, and ^1^15 to the Ndwab of Junagarh. 

RatesL — Petty State in the Punjab, subordinate to Keunthdl. Area, 
3 square miles ; estimated pop. 437 ; estimated revenue, ;^2o. The 
chief is styled Thakur. 

RAth.— North-western tahsil of Hamirpur District, North-Western 
Provinces ; consisting of a level plain, lying along the rivers Dhdsdn and 
Betwd. Area, 381 square miles, of which 251 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 102,499; revenue, ^^21,038; total Government revenue, 
;^22,4i4; rental paid by cultivators, ;j^ 34,864 ; incidence of Govern- 
ment revenue per acre, is. 8|d. 

Rdth . — Ancient but decaying town in Hamirpur District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of Rdth ta/isii Lat. 25“ 35' 35" 
N,, long. 79° 36' 55" E.; pop. (1872), 14,515, consisting of 10,402 
Hindus and 4113 Muhammadans. Probably derives its name from 
the Rahtor clan of Rdjputs. Said to have been refounded in 1210 a.d. 
by Sharaf-ud-dfn, who called it Sharafdbdd after himself. Formerly of 
considerable importance, but now declining through its remoteness 
from modern trade routes. Several mosques, temples, and tanks. 
Remains of ancient Chandel buildings south of the town. Ruins of 
two forts, built by the Rdjds of Jaitpur and Charkhdri during the last 
century. Mosque and well bear inscriptions of Aurangzeb^s reign. 
Tomb of Bard Pfr, west of town, built over a sacred brick brought from 
Bagdad from the shrine of Shaikh Abd-ul-Kddir Jildni. Handsome 
bdzdr. Trade in grain, cotton, and molasses. Manufacture of country 
cloth, dyes, and saltpetre, Tahsili^ police station, post office, dispen- 
sary, school, two good sardis. During the Mutiny of 1857, the 
tahsilddr and the kanungo were killed, but not by the people of Rdth, 
who bear an excellent character as orderly and well-disposed subjects. 
A municipality was established in 1867, but abolished two years later. 

Ra-thai — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 3117 ; gross revenue, ^739. 

Ra-thai-doung. — Township in Akyab District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma. The cultivated area is mainly on the banks of the 
Ma-yd river, which traverses the tract in a general northerly and southerly 
direction. Pop. (1876), 55,189; gross revenue, ;^i8,it2. Head- 
quarters at Ra-thai-doung village ; pop. 639. 

,Ra*tliai-Xnyo. — Ancient capital of the kingdom of Prome, British 
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^ viceroy at Goa. Being accepted by the Talaing inhabitants, he declared 
himself master of Pegu', of which he took, possession in the name of 
the King of Portugal. He erected a fort and church at Syriam, and 
laid put a new city. The forces of the kings of Toung-ngii and Arakan 
were routed, and the commander made prisoner. Philip de Brito 
how entered into treaties with his former enemy, the King of Toung- 
ngii, and also with the ruler of Martaban ; but having treacherously 
attacked the former, was himself captured by the King of Burma 
in 1612, and impaled. The Portuguese power in Pegu was thus 
finally destroyed. Pegu remained subject to Burma till 1 740 a.d. ; and 
it was during this period that the English commenced trading with 
Rangoon. In 1695, application was made for permissipn to establish 
a factory at Syriam; and from 1709 to 1743, English traders were 
settled there. But the Burmese Government, owing partly to inva- 
sions from the north, and partly to internal dissensions, yras falling to 
pieces; and irf 1740, the Peguans rose in open rebellion. Syriam was 
twice, seized, and in 1743, in consequence of English aid being refused, 
our factories were burnt down. Ava was ii^ the hands of the Peguans 
for a short time ; but in 1753, Moung-oung-zaya, Myo-tH-gyi of Miit- 
tsho-bo, regained the capital, dnd proclaimed himself king under the 
title of Aloung-bhiira (or Alompra), thus founding the dynasty now 
reigning. Within four years he had conquered Pggn^Tavoy, and 
Mergui, and had advanced into Siam. »The British Sided with neither 
party ; but, Unfortunately, some of our officers were suspected by 
Aloung-bhiira of having favoured the Pegpans. In 1824, the first 
Aiiglo-Burmese war titoke out, and a British force entered the river, 
and took Rangoon. At the close of the campaign, the British restored 
Pegu to the King of Burma, but retained possession of Arakan and 
Tenasserim. Disputes on matters of trade led to the renewal of war in 
1852, when Rangoon and Pegu were captured after severe fighting, 
and the lowec portions of the Irawadi and Tsit-toung rivers annexed 
to the British dominions. 

Population . — The continuaj wars between the Burmese, the Peguans, 
and the Siamese, together with internal dissensions, almost de- 
populated the once flourishing Talaing kingdom, of which this District 
formed part. Njvnda Bhiireng, who reigned over Pegu arid Ava from 
1581 to 1599, by his cruelties forced numbers to abandon the country, 
and the delta became utterly deserted'. The Burmese, after the con- 
quest in 1757, set themselves steadily to extirpate the Talaing language ; 
and after the first Burmese war, ^ey drove thousands into the neigh- 
bouring British Provinces qf Arakan and Tenasserim. In 1855, the total 
number of inhabitants was returned at 137,130; in 1872, at 43^,06^^ 

■ inclusive of 98,745, the population of Rangoon city. Classified accord- 
ring to race, there were in 1872— Burmese, 349,712 ; Hindus, 16,218 ; 
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Burma. Known .also as Tha-re-khettra ; about 8 miles west of Prome 
town, on the main road northwards to Mye-dai, The ruins of massive 
pagodas, and of an extensive embankment, mark the site, now over- 
grown with jungle, except where cleared for rice cultivation. 

Ratid. — Town in Hissdr District, Punjab ; distant from Hissar town 
40 miles north-west. Pop. (1868), 2745. Now scarcely more than a Jdt 
village, but bearing marks of former importance, like so many other 
places in the desolated tract once watered by the Ghaggar and 
Saraswati (Sarsuti). Originally held by Tudr Rajputs, then conquered 
by the Pathdn invaders. Devastated by the great Chaltsa famine in 
1783-84, and colonized since British occupation by its present Jdt 
inhabitants. Small trade in grain. 

• Ratldm. — Native State in the Western Malwa Agency, under the 
Central India Agency. Area, about 1200 square miles; estimated 
pop. (1875), 100,000. The revenue from all sources was, in the same 
year, estimated at 30,000, of which more than half is alienated in 
jdgirs and other grants. The Nfmach State Railway connecting Indore 
with Nfmach and Nasirdbdd (Nuseerabad) passes by Ratlam town. 

The Rajd of Rafldm, who is descended from a younger branch of the 
Jodhpur family, ranks as the first Rdjput chief in Western Mdlwd. One 
of his ancestors, Ratan Sinh, having displayed conspicuous courage in 
Delhi, received a grant of territory in Mdlwd from the Emperor Shdh 
Jahdn. The State is held as tributary to Sindhia; but in 1819 an 
arrangement was made by which the Rdjd of Ratldm agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of Salfm Shahi Rs. 84,000 (or about ;£^66oo), while 
Sindhia engaged never to send any troops into the country or interfere 
with the internal administration. This tribute was assigned, by the 
treaty of 1844 between the British Government and Sindhia, in part 
payment of the Gwalior Contingent. It is now paid to the British 
Government. The present Rdjd, Jaswant Sinh, a Rahtor Rdjput, was 
born about i860. He was placed on the gadi when only three years 
old. During his minority, the State has been managed by Shaikh 
Shdhamat Alf as Political Agent. Education has much advanced of 
late years; there are (1875) 23 schools, with 1510 pupils. Jail ; good 
roads. A steam engine has been imported to work a saw-mill and a 
grinding-mill ; the introduction of a cotton-mill is in contemplation, and 
experiments are being made with the view to supplying the capital with 
water-works. In 1875, 9962 patients were treated at the Ratldm Dis- 
pensary. The Rdjd of Ratldm has a personal salute of 13 guns. His 
military establishment consists of 5 held guns, 58 artillerymen, 35 
cavalry, and 300 infantry. 

Ratldm. — Chief town of the State of the same name, Mdlwd, Central 
India. Lat. 23® 21' n., long. 75® 7' e.; 1577 feet above sea level. Good 
bdzdrs. One of the principal seats of the opium trade of Mdlwd. 
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Muhammadans, 10,126; Talaings, 12,394; Karengs, 27,830; Shans, 
6396; Arakanese, 302; Chinese, 3718; Europeans, Eurasians, and 
Americans, 2384; * others,’ 1989. Classified according to sex, there 
were, exclusive of Rangoon eity—males, 176,404; females, 155,920; 
total, 332,324. The percentage of males in the total population was 
53 ‘08, being higher than in any other District of British Burma, except 
Akyab. Classified according to age, there were in 1872, under 12 
years — males, 63,821; females, 56,071: above 12 — males, 112,583; 
females, 99,849. The number of Talaings seems small, but it is 
probable that many shown in the returns as Burmese are really pure 
Talaings, and still more of mixed Burmese and Talaing blood. The 
Karengs belong to the Pwo and Sgaw families, and are industrious 
agriculturists. Many have been converted to Christianity, and the 
remainder profess Buddhism. The Shans are immigrants from the north, 
and are settled in colonies. In the Than-lyeng township are several 
villages occupied by the descendants of captives brought from Zeng-mai 
by Aloung-bhura after his invasion of that country, about 125 years ago. 
The number of male agriculturists over 20 years was 41,180, or rather 
more than one-third of the whole male adult population. The chief 
towns are — Rangoon, the modem capital, situated on the river of the 
same name, with a population in 1872 of 98,745; Pegu, situated on the 
Pegu river, and once the capital of a flourishing kingdom, but now 
merely a large village, with 4948 inhabitants ; Twan-te, once an import- 
ant place, but now an insignificant hamlet ; Syriam or Than-lyeng, on 
the eastern bank of the Pegu river, opposite Rangoon, the scene of the 
capture of De Brito by the King of Burma, in 1612. Of towns and 
villages there were in 1872 — 1080 with less than 200 inhabitants; 68 
with from 500 to 1000; 8 with from 1000 to 2000; i with from 5000 
to 10,000, and I (Rangoon) with more than 50,000. 

Antiquities . — The principal pagodas in the District are — the Shwe- 
Dagon, the Bo-ta-htoung, and the Tsd-lai, in Rangoon ; the Kyaik-houk 
at Syriam ; the Shwe-hmaw-daw at Pegu ; and the Tshan-daw at Twah-te. 
The Shwe-Dagon is the most celebrated object of warship in all the 
Indo-Chinese countries, as enshrining several hairs of Gautama Buddha. 
The Shwe-hmaw-daw is the great pagoda of the Talaings. Both are 
fully described under separate articles. Meng-ga-la-diin, Hmaw-bhi, 
Hlaing, and Htdn-bhd are sites of ancient towns. 

Agriasiture.^ThQ District is ^aid to have once been highly cultivated ; 
but the continual wars with the Siamese bn the one hand, and with the 
Burmese on the other, the cruel persecutions by Nanda Bhdreng at the 
end of the x6th century, and the measures adopted by the Burmese 
conquerors, depopulated the land. The British annexation gave 
a new stimulus, and the area under rice (the exportation of.which had 
been prohibited some time before the second Anglo^Burmese war) 
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Ratn^j^flri. — A British District in the Konkan Division of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, lying between lat. 15® 43' and 18° 5' n., and between 
long. 73® 3' 30" and 74® 2' e. Area, 3789 square miles; pop. (1872), 
Bounded on the north by the District of Kolaba; on the 
east by Sitdra and Belgdum, and the Native State of Kolhdpur ; on 
the south by the Portuguese possessions of Goa ; and on the west by 
the Arabian Sea. 

Physical Aspects , — The District may be described generally as rocky 
and rugged. Near the coast, it consists of bare elevated plateaux, inter- 
sected by numerous creeks and navigable rivers, flowing between steep 
and lofty hills. Ten miles or so inland, the country becomes more 
open; but advancing a little farther, it is occupied by spurs of the 
Sahyddri Hills. This range itself forms the continuous eastern boun-# 
dary, running parallel to the coast. It varies in height from 2000 to 
3000 feet, though some of the peaks attain an altitude of 5000 feet. 
While the banks of the rivers produce splendid crops of rice in the 
rains, and pulse in the cold weather, and some of the inland valleys 
exhibit the utmost fertility, the soil is, as a rule, poor and barren, and 
supports with difficulty its dense population. The coast, about 150 
miles in length, is almost uniformly rocky and dangerous. It consists 
of a series of small bays and coves shut in between jutting headlands, 
and edged with sand of dazzling whiteness. At places the hills recede 
a little, leaving at their base a rich tract of rice-fields, with generally 
a strip of cocoa-nut gardens between them and the beach. At intervals 
of about 10 miles, a river or bay opens, sufficiently large to form a 
secure harbour for native craft; and the promontories at the river 
mouths are almost invariably crowned with the ruins of an old fort. 
The larger rivers and creeks are practicable for 20 or 30 miles from 
the coast ; and many of the most important towns are situated at their 
farthest navigable point, for in so rough a country the rivers form the 
best highways of trade and communication. The wells of the coast 
villages supply a brackish but not unwholesome water. The mineral 
wealth of Ratndgiri is small, its rocks yielding nothing but building and 
road materials. The principal product is fish, of which a considerable 
quantity is exported through the passes of the Sahyddri range into the 
Dcccan. It is very imperfectly cured and salted, being often merely 
soaked in a briny mud and then dried in the sun. Sardines swarm 
on the coast at certain seasons in such abundance as to be used for 
manure. Many sharks are taken, and their fins and tails dried and 
exported to Bombay for the China trade. Tigers, leopards, bears, bison, 
wild boar, sdmbhar deer, and hyaenas are found in the forests on the 
slopes and near the foot of the Sahyddri Hills. Ratnagiri formed part 
of the dominions of the Peshwd, and was annexed by the British 
Government in 1818, on the overthrow of Bdjf Rdo. 
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commenced at once to increase. The richest rice tract is in the Angyi 
township, which lies west of the Rangoon river- and south of the Pan- 
hlaing, and in the lower portions of the valley of the Pegu river. In 
some places, the out-turn is 8o baskets of rice, or i ton 3 cwts., per acre j 
and in others, as much as 112 baskets, or i ton 12 cwts. Towards the 
north, the soil becomes much poorer, and in parts even 33 baskets, or 
966 lbs., are considered a good yield. The country to the south and 
south-east is. annually covered with so much water that cultivation can 
only be carried on in patches. Considerable damage was caused in 
former times by the leasing out of tidal streams as fisheries, the lessees 
having erected weirs and embankments which caused the channels to silt 
up, and thus become unable to carry off the rainfall. This leasing is 
now prohibited. The embankments in this District along the Irawadi 
and other rivers have not as yet been very effectual, and at times 
disastrous floods occur. In 1876-77, the total area under rice was 
669,313 acres ; of garden land, 19,208 ; under miscellaneous crops (on 
which revenue was payable), 3718. The gardens and orchards are 
found principally near Rangoon. Mangoes, jacks, plantains, and ma- 
yan (a kind of acid plum) are grown in abundance. At Twan-te is 
a .small grove of Sapodilla plum-trees, producing the royal fruit of the 
Talaings. In 1868, a pair of buffaloes or plough bullocks cost ;^io; 
by 1877-78, the price had doubled. The average holding of an agri- 
culturist is larger in Rangoon than anywhere else in the Province ; in 
1852, it was found to be about 10 acres, and in 1872, according to the 
Census, 11*47 sucres. The latest returns state the average to be 19 
acres. In 1877, there were 54 revenue-free holdings, covering an area 
of 66,160 acres. Every owner of upwards of 8 acres hires labourers, 
who are paid by the season, and live with the farmer. The engagement 
includes ploughing, sowing, reaping, thrashing, and garnering, and the 
rate of payment per harvest is usually 150 baskets (2 tons 3 cwts. 14 
lbs.) of rice, worth from to ;^i5, according to market prices. 
Coolies are now engaged in gangs, varying in number from 20 to 100, 
and are paid from ;^S tO;f 8 for an area yielding about 1000 baskets 
of rice. In the neighbourhood of Rangoon city, the rate rises as high as 

1 5. The hirer has to supply the labourers with rice, oil, and tamarinds. 
The annual expenditure of a family of six persons owning 10 acres of 
land has been calculated at;^48. Such a holding will produce rice to 
the value of about ;f6o,“and the profit should thus be about ;^i2. 

Natural Calamities . — ^West of the Hlaing river', from the north to a 
little south of the Pan-hlaing, and^. especially in the Aing-ka-loung and 
Bhaw-lay circles, the country is Uable to inundation. The embank- 
ments along the west bank of the Irawadi and Nga-won, which protect 
large areas of good land in the Henzada, Thdn-khwa, and Bassein 
Districts, cause the floods — which formerly spread west and east— to 
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Population. — The Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 1,019,136 persons, residing in 1290 villages and 224,790 houses ; 
density of population, 268 per square mile ; houses per square mile, 59; 
persons per village, 790; persons per house, 4*53* Classified according 
to sex, there were 491,116 males and 528,020 females; proportion of 
males, 48*19 per cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 12 
years— males, 203,995, and females, 191,514; total children, 395»509» 
or 38*80 per cent, of the population. Classified according to religion, 
940,849 were Hindus, 74,834 Musalmans, 9 Parsis, and 3244 Christians. 
The sailors and fishermen, who are either Musalmans or Hindus of the 
Bhandari, Koli, and Gabit castes, are distinguished by independence of 
mind and manner, and are also in much better circumstances than the 
• agricultural population. The agricultural castes are Marhattds, Kumbis, 
and M14rs, who, except for their great poverty, do not differ materially 
from those of the Deccan. They are a quiet and inoffensive race, crimes 
of violence being almost unknown among them. Of the Musalmans, 
the most noticeable are those known in Bombay under the general name 
of Konkani Musalmdns, whose headquarters are at Bdnkot. They hold 
a few rich villages on the Sdvitri river, and say that they are descendants 
of Arab settlers at Dabul, Chaul, and other towns in the Konkan. Some 
of them can give particulars of the immigration of their forefathers, 
and the features of many have a distinctly Arab cast Many native 
Christians are to be found at Harnay, Mdlwaii, Vingorla, and other 
coast towns, with names strangely combined from European and native 
elements. From the time that the British Government began to raise 
Sepoy regiments, the Southern Konkan has always been the great recruit- 
ing ground of the Bombay Presidency. In Ratndgiri alone, there are at 
present not less than 12,000 pensioners, Mhars mustering very strongly. 
The people of this District also flock to Bombay in great numbers, 
supplying its labour market. The Census of 1872 showed 56,879 
labourers from Ratndgiri in Bombay city. But the majority, who are 
occasional workmen, return to their villages for the rainy season. About 
the year 1864, before Bombay offered so large a market for labour, 
numbers went from Ratndgiri to the Mauritius, but of late years this 
emigration has almost entirely ceased. 

Agriculture . — Agriculture supports 743,217 persons, or 72*92 per cent, 
of the total population. As the District has not been entirely brought 
under the operations of the Survey, the exact area of the total Govern- 
ment cultivable land is not known. Of 1,003,782 acres under actual 
cultivation in 1876-77, of which 15,970 acres were twice cropped, grains 
occupied oyer 946,000 acres, or over 93 per cent. ; pulses, 26,962, or 2*68 
per cent. ; oil-seeds, 24,852, or 2*47 per cent ; fibres, 6379, or 0*63 per 
cent; and miscellaneous crops, 14,924, or 1*48 per cent Hemp is 
grown by the fisherman for their nets. The fertile land is found along 
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flow eastward to a far greater extent than before. The flood water 
enters by the numerous creeks connecting the Irawadi with the Hlaing, 
and, passing down the Fan-hlaing, forces back the Hlaing, causing 
much mischief. In 1876-77, the crops were ruined over no less than 
171,000 acres, entailing much suffering on the people, serious remissions 
of land revenue, and an extensive emigration. Again, in 1877-78, 
65,339 2^cres of rice land were irretrievably damaged by inundation. 

Manufactures^ etc . — The principal articles manufactured in Rangoon 
District are salt, pottery, nga-pi or fish-paste, mats, and silk and cotton 
cloth. The pottery and fish-paste alone are exported. Salt is made 
during the hot weather at various places along the sea-coast, and in the 
Syriam and An-gyf townships, partly by solar evaporation and partly by 
boiling in iron or earthen pots. The boiling season lasts for about two 
months, and the average out-turn from each pot may be taken at 250 
vissy or about 8 cwts., which would sell for ;^i, i6s. or ;£i, i8s. The 
quantity manufactured is decreasing year by year, owing to the cheap- 
ness of the imported English salt. Pots for salt-boiling are made at 
Kwon-khyan-giin, and in the adjoining village of Taw-pa-lwai in the 
An-gyl township. The price per hundred varies from £4, los. to 
A party of four good workmen will turn out from 100 to 125 pots per 
diem. The cost of 100 baskets of sand is i6s. ; of earth, 5s. The mixer 
gets 2S. a day; the wheel-turner, fashioner, and finisher, each get 6s. 
per 100 pots. The expenditure during a season for manufacturing 1250 
pots is estimated at ;^5o, and the net profit at ;^25. Ordinary cooking 
pots cost from 12s. to i6s. per 100 in the cold season, and los. in the 
rains. A water-pot costs 3d. in Rangoon city. At 'J'wan-te are made 
large water or oil vessels, glazed outside with a mixture of galena and 
rice-water, and commonly known as ‘ Pegu jars.^ and coarse 

mats, used for ships’ holds, are made chiefly in An-gyi. Silk-worms are 
reared in the Hlaing township, and silk and cotton cloth are woven in 
almost every house. The trade of the District centres in Rangoon 
City. Communication is carried on mainly by the numerous tidal 
creeks of the District. The total length of water-way is 505 miles. A 
new canal has recently been cut from Kha-ra-tshu on the Paing-kyiin 
creek to Myit-kyo on the Tsit-toung. The principal roads are one from 
Rangoon city towards Prome, now taken up by the Irawadi Valley 
State Railway; the Rangoon and Toung-ngd road from Htouk-kyan 
to Pegu^ crossing the Pegu river by a wooden bridge, and proceeding 
northwards along the eastern foot of the Pegu Yomas. The Rangoon 
and Irawadi Valley State Railway runs nearly due north for 60} miles 
to the Mf-neng river, with stations at Tha-maing (about to be removed 
to Pouk-taw, near Engt-sien), Hlaw-ga, Hmaw-bhf, Taik-gyi, and Uk- 
kan. The line is single, with a gauge of 3*281833 feet. 

The only institution in the District is the Rangoon Literary Society, 
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the banks of the rivers or salt-water creeks in the neighbourhood of the 
sea \ but the soil is generally poor, consisting in great measure of a stiff 
ferruginous clay, often mixed with gravel. There are several cocoa-nut 
plantations in the District. In 1876-77, rice occupied 143,636 acres. 
The better kinds of rice land produce also sugar-cane and second crops 
of some description of pulse or vegetable. By far the greater proportion 
of the food crops consist of inferior grains, called warkas. The warkas 
land may be divided into the more level parts, where the plough can be 
used ; and the steeper slopes admitting only of cultivation by manual 
labour. The best of the poorer soils bear crops for five or six successive 
years, and then require a fallow of nearly equal duration. 

The land tenures of the District differ from that of Bombay generally, 
in that there is a class of large landholders, called khots^ in the position 
of middle-men between Government and the actual cultivators. Con- 
siderable areas on the coast and along the banks of the larger creeks 
have been granted on reclamation leases. The years 1792, 1802, and 
1877, are remembered as terrible seasons of famine in this District. 
The poverty of the overcrowded peasants on the sterile uplands of 
Ratndgiri has attracted much attention of late ; and the local tenures 
have furnished a most difficult problem to the Bombay Courts and the 
Government. 

Trade^ etc. — From beyond the line of the Sahyadris, grain, cotton, and 
sugar are brought down to the sea-coast for exportation, and the carts 
and bullocks thus engaged generally take back cocoa-nuts, salt, and 
dried fish. The total value of the sea-borne trade of the seventeen ports 
in the District amounted in 1876 to ^2,410,611, of which 1,004, 54 7 
represented the exports, and 1,406,064 imports. The manufactures 
of Ratndgiri are unimportant. In 1852, Captain (now Sir George) 
Wingate wrote : ' There are not even bullock-paths from many villages 
to the nearest market towns, and the whole of the produce sent there 
for sale is taken upon men^s heads. Carts are unknowp.* But of late 
years, many improvements have been made. Two good cart-roads now 
cross the Sahyadri Hills, and also a trunk road, with branches from one 
end of the District to the other. There are at present 500 miles of 
road in the District. Labourers earn 5^d. a day; bricklayers and 
carpenters, is. a day. The current prices of the chief articles of food* 
in 1876 were, for a rupee — rice, 27 lbs. ; ndgli^ 41 lbs.; ddl (split-peas), 
21 lbs. 

Administration. — The total revenue in 1876-77 under all heads, 
imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to ;£i33,955 ; the incidence 
of taxation per head being 2s. 7^d. The land tax forms the principal 
source of income, yielding ;^9o,882. The District local funds, created 
since 1863, yielded a total of ;^i3,404. There are four municipalities, 
containing an aggregate population of 3S>348 persons. Their receipts 
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with 143 members on the 31st of March 1878. There are eight printing 
presses in the city of Rangoon, at which six newspapers and five other 
periodicals atfe published. The mails are carried daily by railway from 
Rangoon northwards, and once a week by mail-cart from Rangoon 
Htouk-kyan to Pegu. There are also postal lines from the capital to 
Kyouk-tan, Twan-te, and Taw-la-tai on the Hlaing river. 

Revenue , — No records exist showing the exact revenue raised in the 
District before British annexation. The amounts were fixed in vm (3 *65 
lbs.) of Rwek-nf silver, each of which is equivalent, to about ;^i3. The 
total sum paid by the people under Burmese rule has been estimated 
at about ^114,560. In 1853-54, the net revenue wasj;^54,509; in 
1855-56, ;^96 ,o4o. The gross revenue in 1877-78, excluding sea 
customs, but including the imperial revenue of Rangoon city and the 
income derived from local funds (exclusive of Rangoon town), was 
The imperial revenue of Rangoon city in 1877-78 was 
;^73>582* The land, capitation tax, fisheries, and sea customs yield 
the largest portion of the income. The fisheries are leased out for a 
term of five years, and only bona fide fishermen living near can bid. 
Under Burmese rule, Rangoon District consisted of several townships, 
each under an officer, and the whole was controlled by a governor 
with the power of life and death, who was in direct communication 
with the Government at Ava. When the British took possession of 
the country, the local jurisdictions were to a great extent retained ; a 
Deputy Commissioner was placed in charge of the District, and a 
myo-iik appointed to each township with limited judicial, fiscal, and 
police powers, with Mgyts in charge of circles, and goun;^s under 
them in charge of villages. Since then little alteration has been made 
in the general principles of administration, with four exceptions — 
(i) the formation in 1861-62 of a regular police; (2) a few years 
later, of an independent prison department; (3) later still, of an 
educational department ; (4) and recently, the almost entire separation 
of Rangoon city from the District. Rangoon District now comprises 3 
Subdivisions, each containing 2 townships. The number of revenue 
circles is 53. There are 10 courts in the District, presided over by 
officers exercising civil, criminal, and revenue powers. The Deputy 
Commissioner, as District judge, hears all civil appeals. No village is 
more than 44 miles from any court, and the average distance is 26 
miles. Gang-robberies, which were very frequent for several years 
after the annexation, are now of rare occurrence. The police force 
consists of a superintendent, with 46 subordinate officers and 503 men ; 
total, 550. The total cost in 1877 was 2,304. The central prison 
is situated in Rangoon city. Schools were opened many years ago by 
both Roman Catholic and Baptist missionaries ; but for long they were 
confined to the city, the education of the rural classes being left 




' were returned at ^2286, and the incidence of taxation varied from ^ n 

to IS. id. per head of population. The District is administered by a ij 

Collector and 4 Assistants. It is provided with a District Judge’s court, 
and 9 civil courts. The total strength of the regular police in 1876-77 
consisted of 765 officers and men, giving i policeman to every 1332 
of the population and to every 4*95 square miles of the area. The 
total cost was ;^io,886, equal to ^2, 17s. 5|d. per square mile of 
area and 2|d. per head of population. The District contains one jail. 

Education has widely spread of late years. In 1855-56, there were 
only 20 schools, attended by 2403 pupils. In 1876-77, there were 147 
schools, with 8776 pupils, or an average of i school for every 8 villages. 

Four newspapers were published in 1876-77. 

Climate , — The annual rainfall during the five years ending 1876 
averaged 105 inches. The jirevailing diseases are intermittent fevers 
and leprosy. There are 3 dispensaries in the District, and a hospital 
for lepers. 

Ratndgiri. — Chief town of Ratnagiri District, Bombay.; situated in 
lat. 16'’ 59' 37" N., and long. 73" 19' 50" n., 136 miles south by east of 
Bombay. Pop. (1872), 10,614. town is open, and faces the sea; 

the fort stands on a rock between two small bays, but these afford 
neither shelter nor good anchorage, as they are completely exposed and 
have a rocky bottom. With any breeze from the west, a heavy surf 
breaks on the bar, and boats can only enter at high tide. The water 
supply is entirely derived from wells, which are for the most part never- 
failing. One object of interest connected with Ratndgiri is the tdrli or 
sardine fishery, which usually takes place in the months of January and 
February, when fleets of canoes may be seen engaged in this occupaT:ion. 

A single net-caster will fill his canoe in the course of a morning. The 
fishing ground is just outside the breakers. d1ie industry can be carried 
on only when the water is sufficiently clear to admit of the fish being 
readily seen. The salt-water creek to the south of the fort is only 
practicable for country craft of under 20 tons burden. The average 
annual value of the trade of Ratndgiri port for the five years ending 
^^73“74 is returned at ;£'3o8,646, viz. imports, ;^42,576, and exports, 

;^266,o7o. The chief imports are salt, timber, catechu, and grain; 

'exports— fuel, fish, and bamboos. Besides being the headquarters of 
the District officers, Ratnagiri has a sub-judge’s court, civil hospital, and 
post office. The lighthouse was erected in 1867. The elevation of the 
lantern above high water is 250 feet, and the height of the building, from 
base to vane, 37 feet. It exhibits a Single, red, fixed dioptric light, of 
order 3, which is visible at 18 miles’ distance. 

. Rato H^xo.—Tdluk of Ldrkdna Sub-District, Shikdrpur Collectorate, 

I Sind. Area, 228 square miles; pop. (1872), 35,896. Gross revenue 
. in 1873-74, ^9720. 
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entirely in the hands of the Buddhist monks. In 1867, there were 
54 village mission schools aided by Government, chiefly for Karengs. 
In 1873, a ccss school was established in Pegu. Rangoon city con- 
tains a high school, St. John’s College, and a diocesan school. 

Climate , — The climate is generally depressing, though December and 
January are cool bracing months, with little rain. The rains last from 
about the beginning of May till the middle of November, and are 
usually accompanied by considerable electrical disturbance. The 
average annual rainfall is returned at 98*24 inches. Fever, rheumatism, 
and pulmonary complaints are prevalent. The dispensary and hospital 
are situated in Rangoon city. 

Rangoon. — The capital of the Province of British Burma, and 
administrative headquarters of Rangoon District, is situated in lat. 
16® 46' 40" N., and long. 96“ 13' 15" e., on the left bank of the Hlaing 
river, at its junction with the Pegu and Pii-zwon-doung streams, 
21 miles from the sea. According to Talaing tradition, the first 
village on the site of the modern Rangoon was founded about 585 
B.c. by two brothers, Pd and Ta-paw, who had received some of 
Gautama’s hairs from Buddha himself, and, acting on his instructions, 
enshrined them in the famous Shwe-Dagon pagoda. Pdn-na-ri-ka, 
who reigned in Pegu from 746 to 761 a.d., is said to have rc-founded 
the ^own, and called it Aramana. Afterwards, it regained its name 
of Dagon. The Talaing records relate how it was occupied by the 
Burmese in 1413; how Bya-gnya-keng, the son of Raza-dhie-rit, was 
appointed its governor \ and how Sheng-tsaw-bd, his sister, in whose 
memory a national festival is celebrated every year, built herself a 
palace here in 1460. The town gradually sank into a collection of 
huts. Dala, now an unimportant suburb on the right bank of 
the Hlaing, and Syriam, on the opposite side of the Pegu river, are 
repeatedly noticed j but of Dagon little or nothing is said. Gaspar 
Balbi, who came to Pegu in 1579-80, thus wrote of Dagon : ^ After we 
were landed, we began to goe on the right hand in a large street about 
50 paces broad, in which we saw wooden houses gilded and adorned 
with delicate gardens after their custom, wherein their Talapoins, which 
are their Friers, dwell and look to the Pagod or Varella of Dogoii. 
The left side is furnished with portals and shops, . . . and by this 
street they go the Varella for a good mile straight forward, either under 
paint houses or in the open street, which is free to walk in.’ The 
English, Portuguese, Dutch, and French, had factories at Than-lyeng, 
better known as Syriam, on the other side of the river ; and the officers 
in charge communicated with the Talaing court at Pegu through the 
governor of Dagon, who was eventually promoted to the highest rank 
in the kingdom, in order to suppress the quarrels between the European 
factors, each of whom strove to oust the rest for the benefit of his own 
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Rato Dero. — Chief town of Rato Derp tdluk^ in Ldrkdna Sub- 
District, Shikirpur, Sindj i8 miles north-east by north from Ldrkina. 
Headquarters of a mdkhtidrkdr^ and tappaddr^ and contains the usual 
public buildings. Municipal revenue in 1873-74, ;^34i. Pop. (1872), 
3057? of whom 1646 were Muhammadans and 1411 Hindus. Local 
trade in grain. Rato Dero was formerly the encampment of a chief 
of the Jalbdni tribe called Rato. 

Rat-thit. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township of Prome Dis- 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. In the north, the country is hilly 
and covered with dense forest, abounding in teak, pyeng-ga-do, and s/ia. 
Pop. (1876-77), 4329; gross revenue, ^744. 

Rau Karna. — Town in Unao District, Oudh ; situated 7 miles from 
Unao town, on the road to Safipur. Pop. (1869), 2273, whom only 
78 are Muhammadans. Small market, twice a week. 

Rdver. — Town in the Sonda Subdivision of Khdndcsh District, 
Bombay. Lat. 21“ 15' n., long. 76*" 4' 30" e.; pop. (1872), 6558. Station 
on the north-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 297 miles 
north-east of Bombay. Rdver has a local reputation for its manufactures 
of gold thread and articles of native apparel. It was ceded by the 
Nizam to the Peshwd in 1763, and by the latter bestowed on Holkar’s 
family. Post office. 

Rdver. — Town in Nimdr District, Central Provinces; on the 
Nerbudda (Narbada) river, 40 miles from Khandwa. It contains the 
cenotaph of the Peshwd Biji Rao, who died at Rdver in 1740, when 
about to invade Northern India for the second time. The monument 
is built of variegated sandstone, enclosed in a spacious dharmsdla of 
stroifg masonry. A handsome ghat, opposite the platform in the centre 
of the river, where the funeral rites were performed, has been much 
injured by floods. Raver lies a short distance from the Barwii or 
Dhangion travellers’ bungalow, and is also accessible from Barwdi 
by boat. 

Rdvi. — River in the Punjab (Panjdb) ; one of the five great streams 
from which the Province derives its name. The Hydraotes of Arrian, 
and the Iravati of Sanskrit authors. Rises in Kullu, Kdngra District, 
and immediately passes into Chamba State. Strikes upon British 
territory again on the borders of Gurddspur District, opposite Basdoli* 
in Jamu, and forms the boundary of our dominions for 25 miles, with 
a general south-westerly course. Leaves the hills on the southern 
bank at Shdhpur, but still flows between high cliffs, while on the Jamu 
side the mountains descend to its very brink. At Madhupur, the head- 
works of the Bari Doab Canal draw off a large portion of its waters. 
Thenceforward, the banks sink in height, and the river assumes the 
usual character of the Punjab streams, flowing in the centre of an 
alluvial valley, with outer banks at some distance from the present bed. 
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nation. In the wars between the sovereigns of Burma and Pegu, 
Dagon frequently changed hands \ and when, in 1763, Aloung-bhiira, or 
Alompra, drove out the Taking garrison of Ava (then the Burmese 
capital), and eventually conquered the Taking dominions, he came 
down to Dagon, and repaired the great pagoda. Aloung-bhdra for 
the most part rebuilt the town, gave it the name of Ran-kiin (lit. * the 
end of the war’) or Rangoon, which it has ever since borne, and made 
it the seat of a viceroyalty. Rangoon, however, remained little more 
than a group of hovels, just above the level of low tides. Until 1790, 
it was the scene of incessant struggles between the Burmese and 
Peguans. In that year the place was captured by the latter, but 
the rising was speedily quelled by Meng-tara-gyi or Bho-daw Bhdra, 
the Burmese monarch. The more general aspects of the native history 
of Rangoon have been dealt with under Rangoon District. 

About this period, the English obtained leave to establish a factory 
in Rangoon, and the British colours were hoisted over it. In 1794, 
differences arose in Arakan and Chittagong between the East India 
Company and the Burmese Government, and Colonel Symes was sent 
on an embassy to Ava, one of the results of his mission being the 
appointment of a British Resident at Rangoon in 1 798. Symes thus 
described Rangoon as he saw it : ‘It stretches along the bank of the 
river about a mile, and is not more than a third of a mile in breadth. 
The city or myo is a square, surrounded by a high stockade, and on the 
north side it is further strengthened by an indifferent fosse, across 
which a wooden bridge is thrown ; in this face there are two gates, in' 
each of the others only one. On the south side, towards the river, . . . 
there are a number of huts and three wharves, with cranes for landing 
goods. A battery of 12 cannon, six and nine pounders, raised on the 
bank, commands the river, but the guns and carriages are in such a 
wretched condition that they could do but little execution. . . . The 
streets of the town are narrow, and much inferior to those of Pegu, but 
clean and well paved ; there are numerous channels to carry off the 
rain, over which strong planks are placed to prevent an interruption to 
intercourse. The houses are raised on posts from the ground. . . . 
All the officers of Government, the most opulent merchants, and persons 
of consideration live within the fort ; shipwrights and people of inferior 
rank inhabit the suburbs. . . . Swine are suffered to roam about the 
town at large; . . . they are servants of the public, common scavengers. 

. . . The Burmese are also fond of dogs, numbers of which infest the 
streets.’ 

During the first Anglo-Burmese war (1825), Rangoon was taken by 
the British and held till 1827; it was evacuated in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of Yandabii (Yendaboo). In 1840, the 
appearance of Rangoon was described as suggestive of meanness and 
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In 1870, it carried away the Tali Sihib shrine near Derd Ndnak, a 
place of great sanctity with the Sikhs, and still threatens the town. 
The Rdvi next passes between Sidlkot and Amritsar Districts, pre- 
serving the general south-westerly direction which it has taken since 
leaving the mountains. The depth is here not more than a foot in 
March and April, swelling in June and September to 18 or 20 feet. 
Entering the District of Lahore, it runs within i mile of Lahore city, 
and throws out several branches, which soon, however, rejoin the 
parent stream. A bridge of boats conveys across the Lahore and 
Peshdwar road. After entering Montgomery District, it receives its 
chief tributary, the Degh, on its north-western bank, and then passes 
into MUltdn (Mooltan) District. Finally, it falls into the Chendb 
(Chindb) (lat. 30° 31' N., long. 71° 51' 20" e.), after a total length of 
about 45® miles. Througiiout its course in the plains, it flows every- 
where in a comparatively narrow valley, often only a couple of miles in 
width, with a very tortuous channel. Few islands are formed, but the 
bed shifts occasionally from place to place. Its floods only fertilize a 
fringe of i or 2 miles on either side; and it is little employed, for 
purposes of direct irrigation, though it supplies water both to the Bdri 
Dodb and Hdsli Canals. Navigation is difficult, but grain is shipped 
from Lahore in considerable cjuantities. Deoddr timber, floated down 
in rafts from the Chamba forests, only finds its way to Lahore in seasons 
of heavy flood. In former times, the Rdvi did not join the Chendb 
until a point below Mdltdn city, and its ancient bed may still be 
traced. Even now, at times of high flood, the water finds its way to 
Miiltdn by the old channel. 

R^wal Pindi. — A British Division or Commissionership in the 
Punjab, comprising the four Districts of Rawal Pindi, Jhelum, Gujrat, 
Shahpur, each of which see separately. Area of Rdwal Pindi 
Division, 16,724 square miles; pop. (1868), 2,197,387 souls. 

Riwflil Pindi, A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the Punjab, lying between 33° and 34° n. lat, and between 71° 46' and 
73 4t E. long. ; with an area of 6218 square miles, and a population in 
1868 of 711,256 souls. Bounded on the north by Hazdra District, on 
the east by the river Jhelum, on the south by Jhelum District, and on 
the west by the Indus. The administrative headquarters are at the 
town of Rawal Pindi. 

Physical Aspects , — The District of Rawal Pindi forms a portion of the 
and broken Himdlayan spur which projects irregularly into the 
northern angle of the Sind Sdgar Dodb. Its surface is cut up in 
every direction by mountain ranges entering it from either side, while 
t le intermediate valleys are intersected by minor heights, whose con- 
tused and irregular masses crop out in picturesque diversity, to the 
r despair of the systematic geographer. So far as these fantastic bosses 
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poverty, quite dispelling the interest excited by the narratives of 
travellers. In 1841, King Kdn-boung-meng, better known as Prince 
Tharawadi, ordered the town and stockade to be removed about a 
mile and a quarter inland to the site of Uk-ka-la-bha, and to be 
called by that name. The royal order was to a certain extent obeyed \ 
the principal buildings and Government offices were placed in the new 
town, and were there when the British force landed at and captured 
Rangoon in April 1852, on the outbreak of the second Anglo-Burmese 
war. From this time, the place has remained in possession of the 
English. Within six months, steps were taken for laying out regular 
streets, for raising the general level, and for keeping out the river. 
The work of improvement has gone on steadily, and the Rangoon 
of to-day has practically been created since 1852. A raised strand road 
runs along the southern reach of the Hlaing, and the space between it and 
the old ditch is divided into square blocks by broad and regular streets. 
To the north is the military cantonment, and within its limits stands 
the great Shwe-Dagon pagoda, the terraced hill from which it rises 
‘being now fortified. A little to the east of this edifice is the ‘ Great 
Royal Lake,’ a fine sheet of water, with a carriage-road all round. 
The Rangoon and Irawadi State Railway has a station in the centre 
of the city, which is divided into ii quarters. The main portion, 
or IJangoon Proper, contains the public buildings, the principal of 
which arc the law courts, town hall, telegraph office, Bank of Bengal, 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches, custom-house, etc. The 
point of junction of the PiJ-zwon-doung and Hlaing rivers in the east, 
known as Monkey Point, is crowned by a battery ; along the bank of 
the former stream are the chief rice-husking steam mills, and on the 
Hlaing are numerous saw-mills* The other buildings of note in 
Rangoon are — the lunatic asylum j the jail, which is the main central 
prison for the Province, and contained 1835 prisoners in 1877; the 
hospital and charitable dispensary, east of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, with the Phayre Museum ; the high school ; St. 
John’s College; the Diocesan school; the Theological College for 
Karengs, etc. In 1878, the garrison consisted of two batteries of 
artillery, one battalion of European and one of Native infantry, with a 
detail of Sappers, all belonging to the Madras army. The judicial 
work of the town is entrusted to a Recorder and subordinate magis- 
trates. In certain cases, such as confirming sentences of death, the 
Recorder and the Judicial Commissioner of the Province, who other- 
wise has no jurisdiction in Rangoon, sit together as the ^special court’ 
The police in 1877 numbered 244 officers and men. The revenue of 
Rangoon, which is a municipality, was, in 1877-78, ^£73,582. The 
municipal committee have erected fine markets, supplied the town with 
good water from the * Royal Lakes/ and lighted the streets with 
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can be reduced to any order, they naturally divide themselves into two 
characteristic regions, on the east and west of an imaginary central line. 
The eastern range, running along the side of the Jhelum river, is known 
by the name of the Murree (Marri) Hills, from the sanatorium perched 
upon its northern extremity. It is composed of sandstone slopes, the 
direct outliers of the Himalayas, and is clothed with magnificent forest 
trees and a rich undergrowth of brushwood. Near the summer station 
of Murree (Marri), the spur attains a height of 8000 feet, and stretching 
thence into the District of Hazira, loses itself at last in the snowy ranges 
of Kashmir. The view from the sanatorium embraces the white cloud- 
like summits of the Kashmir Mountains, with a rich and varied fore- 
ground of wooded hillside and cultivated dale. Southward, the hills 
decrease in height, growing more diversified and angular, but gaining in 
picturesqueness what they lose in sublimity. Villages appear on every 
jutting ledge, half hidden amid the foliage of lilacs and mulberries, over- 
topped by a graceful mosque, and threatened from above by some 
frowning fortress of Sikh or Ghakkar chieftain. At length, on the 
southern frontier, the hills slowly subside into a comparatively level 
country, only divided from the valley of the Jhelum by a narrow barrier 
of sandstone. The western half of the District presents a very different 
appearance. Its mountains belong to the trans-Indus system, which is 
here severed by the deeply cut channel of the great river, so as to give 
off a series'^ of isolated ridges, cutting up the opposite bank into wild 
mazes of limestone hills. The soil here is dry and barren ; the vegeta- 
tion is scanty and stunted ; the valleys are mere water- worn ravines or 
beds of flooded torrents ; and the population is crowded into large 
villages, which lie scattered at great distances among the inhospitable 
rocks. The chief range of these western mountains is known as the 
Chitta Pahar, from the whiteness of its exposed nummulitic beds. To 
the north lies the fertile valley of Chach, one of the rare oases which 
relieve the wildness of this savage waste. A minor range ends in the 
black cliffs of Attock, an important ferry and fortress on the Indus, 
now held by a strong European force, including a battery of artillery. 
Smaller lines of hills cover the remainder of the area, in too great 
numbers for special description. Of the rivers, the Indus claims first 
rank, and bounds the District along its whole western edge. After enter- 
ing in a narrow channel from Hazdra, it suddenly expands to a breadth 
of more than a mile, and embraces many wooded islets in its placid 
stream. At Attock it contracts once more, as it rushes under the dark 
rocks of JaHlia and Kamdlia; while below, it again becomes a broad 
blue lake at Bagh Nildb, and yet again narrows to pass through the 
beetling gorge of the Mokhad Hills. At Mokhad it becomes navigable 
for steamers, and immediately passes beyond the borders of Rdwal Pind^ 
The Jhelum on the eastern frontier (the Hydaspes of Greek and Roman 
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kerosene lamps. The strand bank, with its wharves and moorings, is 
under the management of a special body. 

In 179s, the population of Rangoon was estimated at 25,000; in 
1812, at 8250. In 1852, the number of inhabitants was returned at 
about the same as in 1795. Long previous to 1795, Rangoon was the 
asylum of insolvent debtors and of foreigners of desperate fortunes, and 
apart from these, was inhabited by persons of almost every nationality. 
The Census of 1872 returned the population at 89,897, inclusive of 
the shipping and travellers. Burmese numbered 56,918; Hindus, 
15,261 ; Takings, 7451 ; Europeans and Eurasians (including Americans 
and Australians), 4016; Chinese, 3181; Shans, 1217; Karengs, 525; 
and * others,* 1328, including Muhammadans of different nationalities, 
Armenkns, Arakanese, Kathays, Malays, Jews, Parsis, and Siamese. 
In 1878, the population was estimated to have increased to 110,700, 
dwelling in 13,389 houses. 

Trade ,— Arakan and Tenasserim were ceded to the English 
after the first war, the commerce of Pegu found an outlet at Maulmain, 
and rapidly raised that town to a large commercial port. But when 
Pegu was annexed in 1853, trade began to advance with gigantic strides. 
Not only was the whole customs system changed, and numerous restric- 
tions removed, but the country in the interior was gradually developed. 
Rangoon now ranks as the fourth, if not the third, port in India. In 
early days, the largest business was done with Calcutta, owing to 
the great demand in that market for teak, and the facility with 
which the Burmese were thence supplied with British and Indian 
.piece-goods. No direct trade existed between Burma or Pegu and 
any European country. The nature of the land on the banks of the 
river, the accessibility of the town from the sea, the great rise and 
fall of the tide, the low rates of wages, and, as it seemed, the inex- 
haustible supply of teak timber gave Rangoon great advantages for 
shipbuilding. The European principles of construction appear to 
have come from the French. No information regarding vessels con- 
structed before 1786 is available, but in that year two vessels, one 
of 680 tons, were launched. For some time before the commencement 
of hostilities this industry was checked, and* when war actually broke 
out it ceased entirely, but was resumed soon after the signing of the 
treaty of Yandabd (1826), until war was again declared in 1852. 
During this interval 24 vessels, with a total tonnage of 5625, were 
built The total number of vessels that cleared out annually from 
Rangoon to all ports for many ye|rs prior to 18 ii was from 18 to 25 ; 
from i8ii to 1817, 36; from 1817 to 1822, 46; and from 1822 to 
1S25, 56. In 1822, it was calculated that the maximum tonnage 
likely to find employment between Calcutta and Rangoon was 5400. 
In the three years 1820-21 to 1822-23, 22 vessels, aggregating 9404 
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writers) is equally picturesque, though le^ important for navigation. 
The other chief rivers are the Sohan and the Haroh, both tributaries of 
the Indus. They run in a south-westerly course, and are fordable at 
ordinary seasons, though they become dangerous and seething torrents 
after continued rain. 

History . — Few Districts in India can claim so long a period of 
authentic history as Rdwal Pindi ; for although it does not share in 
the mythical glories of the Mahdbhdrata^ it contains many of the towns 
connected with the great events of Alexander’s Punjab campaign, and 
is accordingly enshrined in the more trustworthy pages of Arrian 
and Pliny. Its earliest inhabitants appear to have been the Takkas, a 
Turanian race who held the greater part of the Sind Sdgar Dodb, and 
gave their name to the town of Takshdsila (the Taxila of Greek 
geographers). Alexander found it ‘a rich and populous city, the largest 
between the Indus and Hydaspes;’ and its site has been identified in 
the ruins of Dera Shahan or Shah Deri, which lie to the north of the 
Margala Pass in this District. Fifty years after Alexander’s invasion, the 
people of Taxila were subject to the King of Magadha ; and a rebellion 
on their part was put down by prince Asoka, afterwards the famous 
Buddhist Emperor of Upper India. The notes of the two great Buddhist 
pilgrims from China during the middle ages show us that Taxila remained 
a place of peculiar sanctity until the period of Muhammadan conquest. 
Many relics of ancient temples are still to be found in the District, and 
legend connects their sites in several cases with important events in 
the life of Buddha himself. But when the Musalman invasions first 
draw the veil which hangs over Indiari history from the era of Alexander 
down to the nth century, we find the country around Taxila in posses- 
sion of the Ghakkars, a non-Aryan tribe, who are described by Ferishta 
as mere savages, addicted to the grossest forms of polyandry and 
infanticide. In 1008, Mahmiid of Ghaznf was met on the plains of 
Chach by the forces of the Rdjput confederacy under Prithwi Rdji, and 
his victory was almost averted through the impetuous attack of 30,000 
Ghakkars. But the battle ended in the total defeat of the Rdjputs, and 
all upper India lay helpless at the feet of the Musalman conqueror. 
Mahmiid, however, appears to have left the Ghakkars in quiet possession 
of their mountain home, and to have pressed on to the occupation of 
more fertile regions. We next hear of the tribe in 1205, when the 
reverses of Shahdb-ud-dfn Ghori in Kharizm encouraged them to rise in 
revolt against their Muhammadan suzerain, and to ravage the Punjab 
up to the very gates of Lahore. But the Sultdn returned unexpectedly 
to India, defeated the rebellious Ghakkars with great slaughter, and 
compelled them to embrace the faith of Isldm. Shahdb-ud-din did not 
ive to profit by their conversion; for on his way home to his western 
dominions he was surprised on the farther bank of the Indus by a 
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tons, entered the port of Calcutta from Rangoon, and 5 vessels, 
aggregating 630 tons, the port of Madras. Under Burmese rule, the 
port charges were always high; and up to 1813 the dues and presents 
for the principal officials claimed from all masters, without distinction, 
amounted to £ 1 26. The cost of clearing was about ;£“i 75. In 1813, 
certain changes were effected ; in 1820, the demands for a ship of 420 
tons amounted to £196. A new ship built in the river was exempt 
from charges on her first voyage. Commanders on landing had to go 
first to the custom-house to be searched, then to the port officer, after 
this to the place for delivery of the manifest of all cargo, fire-'^rms, 
.ammunition, etc., then to the governor, and lastly to the Re-won. Up 
to a few years before 1824-25, all square-rigged vessels were obliged to 
unship their rudders and land their guns, etc. ; ultimately, . they were 
relieved from this humiliation on paying a sum of £4 to the local 
authorities. At this period, the duly charged on all imports was 12 
per cent. ; on all exports (except timber), 5 per cent ; and on timber, 
I per cent. Ships* stores paid half-duty. The exportation of rice and 
precious metals was strictly prohibited, and it was only by adroit 
smuggling that the latter were carried away. In 1805, exclusive of 
treasure, the imports were valued at ;^24,523 ; the exports, at ;^65,36o. 
Ill 1821, the total value of the imports, also exclusive of treasure, 
into Rangoon was ;^9S44; of the exports, ;^i9,744. The chief 
imports from Calcutta were piece-goods, raw silk, cotton, indigo, 
saltpetre, sugar, rice, pepper, and opium. From 1826 to 1852, the 
average annual number of arrivals and departures was — English 
vessels from 100 to 1000 tons, 20 ; Chulia vessels (or those owned 
and navigated by natives) from 200 to 600 tons, 25; coasting 
schooners bound westward, 60 ; Chinese junks and small boats, 20 ; 
total, 125. A royal present of one piece of cambric, one piece of 
Palampur, and a Pulicat handkerchief was made by the master of 
each ship arriving. The port charges had been reduced, and varied, 
according to the tonnage of the ship, from £j to ;£’5o. These went 
into the coffers of the local government, while the anchorage dues 
were assigned to one of the queens. The amount remitted annually 
to the capital on account of custom dues was about ;^2 1,000. 

After British annexation, in 1858-59, the imports amounted to 
;£i, 274 , 374 » and the exports, ;^856,68i; total, ;^2,i3i,o55. By 
1868-69, the value of imports had risen to 346,460, and of exports 
to ;£i, 954*055; total, ;£ 4 , 3 oo, 5 I 5 - In 1877-78, the imports rose 
still further to ;£3»777»724> and the exports to ;f4, 414,301 ; total, 

8, 192,025. In this year, the chief imports were cotton twist, yarn, 
and piece-goods, jute manufactures, provisions, silk goods, spices, 
tobacco, coals, machinery, metals, apparel, salt, seeds, and woollen 
goods. The principal exports were rice, timber, raw cotton, hides and 
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Ghakkar detachment, who swam the river and murdered him at night 
in his tent Under subsequent rulers, the country maintained its char- 
acter for turbulence, being always ready for revolt whenever the misfor- ( 
tunes of the reigning prince afforded a favourable opportunity. Babar 
attacked the Ghakkar capital of Pharwdla, and he gives an interesting 
account of its capture in his autobiography. It was strongly situated in 
t]ie hills, and was defended with great bravery by its chief Hdti Khan, 
vvho escaped from one gate as the Mughal army marched in at the other. 
Hati Khdn died by poison in 1525, and his cousin and murderer, Sultdn 
Sprang, made submission to Bdbar, who conferred upon him in return the 
Putwar country. Thenceforth the Ghakkar chieftains became firm allies 
of the Mughal dynasty, whom they were able to aid efficiently in their 
struggle with the house of Sher Shdh. During the flourishing period of 
the Delhi Empire, the family of Sarang retained their territorial posses- 
sions and high social status in the Punjab ; but with the decay of the 
central power they fell a prey, like so many of their neighbours, to the 
aggressive rule of the Sikh marauders. In 1765, during the total 
paralysis of the Delhi government, Sarddr Giijar Sinh Bhangi, a 
powerful Sikh chieftain, marched from Lahore against the last in- 
dependent Ghakkar prince, Mukarrab Khdn, whom he defeated out- 
side the walls of Gujrdt. Mukarrab retired beyond the Jhelum, where 
he was soon treacherously murdered by his own tribesmen; but the 
traitors forthwith quarrelled over their spoil, and fell one by one before 
Sarddr' GUjar Sinh. The Sikhs ruled Rdwal Pindi with their usual 
rapacity, exacting as revenue the last dnnd that could be wrung 
from the proprietors, who were often glad to admit their tenants as 
joint-sharers, in order to lighten the incidence of the revenue. Gdjar 
Sinh held- the District throughout his life, and left it on his death to 
his son, Sdhib Sinh, who fell in 1810 before the power of the great 
Ranjit. Another Sikh Sardar, Milka Sinh, fixed upon the site of Rdwal 
Pindi, then occupied by an insignificant village, for his headquarters, and 
conquered the surrounding country on his own account. His estates 
were confirmed to his son by Ranjit Sinh, until his death in 1814, when 
they were annexed to the general territor/ of Lahore. The Murree (Marri) 
Hills long retained their independence under their Ghakkar chieftains ; 
but in 1830, the Sikhs succeeded in reducing them after a bloody 
struggle, by which the population was almost decimated, and the country 
reduced to a desert. 

In 1849, R^wal Pindi passed with the rest of the Sikh dominions under 
British rule; and though tranquillity was disturbed by an insurrection 
four years later, its administration was generally peaceful until the out- 
break of the Mutiny in 1857. The long anarchy and internecine strife 
of Sikh and Ghakkar could not be forgotten, especially in a wild and 
lonely region, where British organization extends with difficulty to 
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horns, gums and resins, mineral oil, stone (jade), lac, ivory, precious 
stones, and drugs. In 1877-78, the total value of customs duties levied 
on exports and imports was ;£29i,773 ; the gross tonnage of vessels 
entering the port was 559,051 ; of vessels clearing out, 540,904; total, 
1,099)955 tons. 

The price of unhusked rice or paddy in the Rangoon market in 
1819 was about R. i, or 2s., for lo baskets (bushels). In 1855-56, it 
was three times, and that of husked rice twice, what it was just before 
the annexation. Since 1855-56, the increase in the supply, great as 
it has been, has not kept pace with the demand, and prices have again 
doubled. The rice season commences about January and ends in 
May. The prices of rice in the husk at the mills in Rangoon in 1878 
were, per 100 baskets— in January, Rs. 93, or £% 6s. ; in April, 
Rs. 130, or £\i\ in July, Rs. 124, or ;^i2, 8s.; and in October, 
Rs. 125, or ;^i2, I os. Each firm has one or more brokers and 
several buyers, the former as a rule residing on the mill premises. 
At the beginning of the season, the firm advances money to the 
buyer, and takes a mortgage on his boat, the broker also standing as 
security. The buyer then purchases grain in the country as cheaply 
as he can, and sells it to the millowner at current rates, receiving 
cash payment. Towards the end of the season, the advances are 
gradually called in by the ‘short payment* system— that is, the buyer 
is paid for a portion only of his cargo, the rest being taken as against 
the advance. Many of the cultivators, however, bring down the grain 
themselves, and sell it to brokers in the Pegu and Rangoon rivers, and 
the cargoes are delivered at the mills on the banks of the Pii-zwon-doung. 
The brokers are paid by a percentage on every basket The rice 
is measured at the wharves, and then taken to the mills, where it is 
winnowed, carried to the top stores, passed between two stones which 
revolve at a distance just sufficient to grind off the outer husk. It 
is then re-winnowed (a blast carrying away the loosened husk) and 
shot into bags— all by steam machinery. Perfectly cleaned rice will not 
stand the long voyage to England, and the grain as exported has still 
on it an inner pellicle, and is mixed with about 20 per cent, of un- 
husked rice, known technically as ‘cargo rice.* Since the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the quantity of cleaned rice exported to England has 
increased considerably. As competition is keen, and as each firm has 
only a limited extent of the river bank on which to discharge, a 
practice has sprung up of taking delivery in cargo boats in the Pegu 
river. This has led to the emplo)^ent of steam launches for towing 
purposes ; and, probably, before long small light-draught steamers will 
be used to go up the Pegu and meet the rice boats coming dowa 
Rangoon River. — The name usually given to the lower portion of 
the Hlaing River (^.z^.), Pegu, British Burma. 
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the remote gorges and scattered hamlets of a rocky labyrinth. The 
events of 1857 offered an outlet for the smouldering passions of ances- 
tral feud, and the Murree (Marri) Hills became the scene of an 
attempted insurrection. The authorities received information from a 
faithful native of a projected attack upon the station in time to concert 
measures for defence. The ladies, who were present in large numbers, 
were placed in safety; the Europeans and police Were drawn up "in a 
cordon around the station ; and when the enemy arrived, expecting no 
resistance, they met with a hot reception, which caused them to with- 
draw in disorder, and shortly after to disband themselves. The Dis- 
trict has since experienced no serious commotion ; but crimes of violence 
are frequent. 

Population , — In a District so extensive and so rugged as Rdwal 
Pindi, it is naturally difficult to conduct an enumeration of the people 
with minute accuracy, and there are grounds for doubting the correct- 
ness of all statistics prior to the Census of 1868. An enumeration in 
1855 returned the total population as 553,750. In 1868, the total 
number was ascertained to be* 711,256, showing an increase for the 
thirteen years of 157,506 persons, or 28 per cent, of the former 
population. Though the long period of peace and prosperity which 
Rdwal Pindi has enjoyed since the British occupation would suffice 
to account for a large augmentation of numbers, it is probable that 
some part of this apparent increase must be set down to under-state- 
ment on the first occasion. The total area of the District is 6218 
square miles, containing, in 1868, 1658 villages or townships, and 
^75>579 houses. From these figures the following averages may be 
obtained: — Persons per square mile, 114; villages or townships per 
square mile, 0*27; persons per village, 428; houses per square mile, 
28*24; persons per house, 4*06. Classified according to sex, there 
were — males, 384,286 ; females, 326,970 : proportion of males, 54*03 
per cent. These figures exhibit the usual preponderance of the stronger 
sex, which doubtless points to the former prevalence of female infanti- 
cide. Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 
I44>346; females, 124,175; total children, 268,521, or 37*75 per cent, 
of the population. In religion, Rdwal Pindi is a stronghold of Muham- 
madanism, as many as 621,169, or 87*33 cent, of the inhabitants, 
being returned as adherents of Isldm. The Hindus are scantily repre- 
sented by 60,720 persons, or 8*54 per cent, of the inhabitants ; while 
the once dominant Sikhs number no more than 24,355 persons, yield- 
ing a meagre percentage of 3*42. The remaining 5012 are returned as 
‘ others.' As regards the ethnical divisions of the people, the Brdhmans 
of Rdwal Pindi number 20,259 persons ; but in this extreme northern 
comer, surrounded by an overwhelming Musalmdn element, and en- 
gaged in commerce or agriculture, the Brdhmans find little scope for 
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Raagpur. — A British District, occupying the central portion of the 
Rdjsh^i and Kuch Behar Division, under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. It lies between 25° 2' 50" and 26® 18' 45" n. lat, and between 
88® 47' and 89® 55' 30" e. long. Bounded on the north by Jalpdiguri 
District and Kuch Behar State ; on the east by the Brahmaputra, separat- 
ing it from Godlp^ra and Maimansinh ; on the south by Bogra ] and on 
the west by Dinijpur and Jalpdiguri. Area, 3476 square miles; popu- 
lation (according to the Census of 1872), 2,149,972. The administra- 
tive headquarters are at Rangpur Town. 

Physical Aspects . — The District is one vast plain, without natural 
elevations of any kind. The rivers dominate over the topography of 
the country. Towards the east, the wide valley of the Brahmaputra is 
annually laid under water during the rainy season ; and the remainder 
of the District is traversed by a network of streams, which frequently 
break through their sandy banks, and plough for themselves new 
channels over the fields. These river changes have left their traces 
in the numerous stagnant pools or marshes which dot the whole face 
of the country, but do not spread into wide expanses as in the lower 
delta. Under such circumstances, agricultural industry has taken full 
advantage of the natural fertility of the soil, jvhich is composed of a sandy 
loam. Three-fourths of the total area are under continuous cultivation, 
the staple crops being rice, jute, oil-seeds and tobacco; and even the 
patches of waste land yield a valuable tribute of reeds and cane. 

The river system is constituted by the Brahmaputra and its tribu- 
taries. The Brahmaputra itself only skirts the eastern frontier ; but its 
mighty stream exercises a great influence over the District, by the 
fertilizing effect of its inundations, and also by its diluviating action. 
The chief tributaries are the Tista, Dharla, Sankos, and Dudhkumar, 
of which the Tfsta is by far the most important This river, indeed, 
owing to the extreme variations which have occurred in its course, has 
more than once modified the entire hydrography of Northern Bengal. 
At the time of Major RennelFs Survey in the third quarter of the last 
century, the Tfsta flowed due south and finally fell into the Ganges by 
what is now the channel of the Atrai. But in 1 787, a season of exces- 
sive rainfall caused the river to break away in a south-easterly direction, 
and discharge itself into the Brahmaputra. Old channels and offshoots 
of the Tfsta abound throughout the District, the largest of which are 
known as the Karitoy^, Ghdgh^t, Hands, and Gujdrid. These all afford 
valuable water communications during the rainy season. There are no 
embankments or artificial canals in the District, nor does the alluvial soil 
supply any mineral products. 

History. — Ijs the earliest days of which tradition preserves ' any 
record, Rangpur formed the western outpost of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of i^rdp. The capital was situated far away in the Assam 
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their priesty character, and indulge in many practices which would 
greatly scandalize their stricter brethren in the south. Yet they are 
quite as minutely subdivided as elsewhere into minor clans, each of 
which has its acknowledged rank in the social scale, and refuses to eat 
or intermarry with the inferior classes. The Rdjputs are the strongest 
body numerically, having a total of 105,741 souls: their customs, 
however, require no special notice, and they are almost exclusively 
Muhammadans in creed.. The principal trading classes .are the Kshat- 
triyas or Khatris (42,716) and the Arords (8912), both retaining the 
old Hindu faith, and with their co-religionists the Srdhmans, monopo- 
lizing the commerce of the District. They replace the Banias of Hin- 
dustan proper, and are considered quite their equals in rapacity and 
cunning. The Jdts number 65,729, almost all Muhammadans, and 
keep up their usual reputation as careful and industrious agriculturists. 
In the eastern half of the District, they form the principal labouring 
population. The Ghakkars, whose history has been already detailed, 
now amount to only 10,153 persons. They are a fine and spirited race, 
gentlemen in ancestry and bearing, and clinging under all reverses 
to the traditions of noble blood. Though reduced to poverty in many 
cases by the Sikhs, they are still respected in the District as a native 
aristocracy, and would come to the front, for good or for evil, in any 
period of general disturbance. The other principal tribes are the 
Giijars (33,369), Pathdns (29,115), Kashmiris (21,691), Sayyids (16,122), 
Dhdnds (13,509), and Satis (i 1,498). The most ordinary social distinc- 
tion is that of sahu or gentleman, and zaminddr or labourer; the 
Ghakkars, Rdjputs, and Sayyids are considered as belonging to the 
former class; the Jdts may be looked upon as typifying the latter. 
The native aristocracy are passionately addicted to sport, especially in 
the form of hawking. With reference to occupation, the Census returns 
give the following results Agriculturists, 473 J 78; non-agriculturists, 
237,478. There were only 3 towns in 1868 with a population ex- 
ceeding 5000, namely— Rawal Pindi, 19,228; Hazro, 7280; and 
PiNDi Ghab, 8223; total 34,731 persons, or an urban population of 
only 4*8 per cent. The main body of the inhabitants are scattered in 
tiny hamlets over the face of the country. The station of Murree 
(Marri) has a permanent population of only 2346 souls ; but during the 
height of the summer season, this is swelled by visitors to 12 or 13 
thousand. Panjdbi is the language in common use, though the educated 
classes understand Urdu. In Chach and Mokhad, Pushtu is spoken by 
the Pathdn population. 

Agriculture , — The staple spring crop of the District is wheat, while 
bdjra forms the mainstay of the autumn harvest. The inferior grains 
are now falling into disfavour, and their place has been taken by more 
valuable cereals, and by cotton and potatoes. The cultivation of tea has 
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valley ; but the great Rijd Bhagadattd, whose defeat is recorded in the 
Mahdhhdrata^ had a country residence at Rangpur, locally interpreted 
to mean * the abode of pleasure.’ Apart from these legends, which are 
the common property of Hinduism, genuine local traditions have pre- 
served the names of three dynasties that ruled over this tract of country 
prior to the 15th century a.d. The earliest of these is associated with 
Prithu Rdjd, the extensive ruins of whose capital are still pointed out 
in the present District of Jalpdiguri. Next came a dynasty of four 
kings, whose family name of Pdl recurs in other parts of Bengal and also 
in Assam. The founder, Dhannd Pdl, has left the remains of a fortified 
city, which also lie within the limits of Jalpdiguri. Rdjd Bhavd Chandra, 
the third of this Pdl dynasty, and his minister, are the heroes of the 
Hindu nursery version of the wise men of Gotham, and are renowned 
far and wide throughout Bengal. The Rdjd and his minister were 
bereft of common sense by the curse of the Rdjd’s favourite goddess, 
whom he offended by visiting her temple at a forbidden time. They 
did nothing like other people — slept by day, and kept aWake throughout 
the night. The minister took up his abode in a box, and only emerged 
from his retreat when called upon by the Rdjd to deliberate with him on 
some hard matter. One or two of these judgments may be noted. The 
Rdjd and his minister, in the plenitude of their wisdom, sentenced the 
potters to compensate the merchants for loss by wreck, on the ground 
that the high mounds raised by the former brought the clouds which had 
caused the storm. On another occasion, the people brought a fine wild 
hog to them, that they might decide what strange animal it was ; and, 
after deep cogitation on the knotty point, they concluded that it must 
either be an overgrown rat or an elephant gone into a consumption. 
But their last judgment gives the climax to their fame. Two travellers 
were discovered one afternoon digging a cooking-place in the ground by 
the side of a tank, for the preparation of their evening meal. The Rdjd, 
who discovered them, at once concluded that the men were engaged in 
effecting'a burglarious entry in order to steal the tank, and he sentenced 
them to be impaled as robbers. The poor travellers, driven to despera- 
tion, made each, of them seemingly frantic endeavours to be impaled on 
the taller of the two poles ; and when the Rdjd inquired the reason of 
their extraordinary rivalry, they informed him that they had learned, by 
the power of their enchantments, that whoever was impaled on the 
taller pole would in the next birth become the sovereign of the whole 
world, while the other would be his minister. Bhavd Chandra, thinking 
that it would be far from consistent vdth justice that such low people 
should acquire supreme dignity, forthwith had himself impaled on the 
coveted pole, and his faithful minister followed his master, and expired 
on the shorter one. Bhavd Chandra’s successor, Pdla, was the last of 
the line, 
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been introduced and sedulously fostered, but the results hitherto attainer^ 
have not been encouraging The area under the principal crops i 5 
1871-72 was as follows :-Wheat, 309,846 acres; gram, 14,508; bLev 
56,233 ; oil-seeds, 59,904 ^jodr, 57,436 ; bdjra, 177,913 ; cotton, 26,873’ 
moth, 44,787; tnung, 19,826. As almost every field in the District is 
more or less on an incline, the rain-water rapidly drains away, without 
benefiting the soil ; and it has been necessary in most cases to retard 
Its escape by a rude system of terraces, embanked at their lower ex- 
tremity. A more ambitious work, requiring the co-operation of villages 
and expenditure of capital, is the embankment of ravines which is 
jiractised to some extent both here and in the neighbouring District of 
Jhelum. Irrigation by any other mode is little employed. The best 
lands are sown for three consecutive harvests with wheat and bdjra 
alternately, and lie fallow for the fourth ; inferior soils bear two crops in 
the same year, and then recruit during the following twelve months. 
Rotation of crops in any higher form is unknown. The average produce 

per acre IS given in the Government returns for 1871-72 as follows : Rice 

732 lbs. ; cotton, 168 lbs. ; wheat, 516 lbs. ; inferior grains, 315 Ib.s. ; oil- 
seeds, 342 lbs. 'J'he peasantry are in comfortable circumstances; their 
houses are neatly furnished and scrupulously clean, and they are rapidly 
extricating themselves from the clutches of the village money-lender^ 
Under Sfkh rule, it is calculated that 50 per cent, of the cultivators were 
m debt; at present, only 10 per cent, are believed to be so involved 
1 he tenures of the District are very varied, from the ancestral zaminddri, 
or common undivided holding with division of profits, to the modem 
occupancy right of tenants who can show twelve years of uninterrupted 
ultivation. Rents vary according to the nature of the soil and the 

thrnrli ^ sometimes paid in grain, by fractions of 

he produce. Where cash rates prevail, they rule as follows :-Rice 
ands, from 6s. to 14s. per acre ; wheat lands, from 3s. to 6s. ; oil-seed 
, ’■om 2S. to 6s. Wages have increased from 50 to 75 per cent 

as f^i ^ in kind. Prices were returned 

:-Wheat, 16 per rupee, or 7s. per cwt. ; 

4s ’ 26 sers per rupee, or 

ruied up ^0^1*867 ^ considerably higher than those which 

Pindfr« In 1843-44, during the Sikh supremacy, Riwal 

wholp/-n * by an incursioi^ of locusts, which overran the 

in enormous swams, and for a while almost succeeded 

I E f;® •» •ievour 

‘Prinffrro crop of 1843; they remained for the succeeding 

'ne tL a departure after utterly destroy- 

voL vSf ““ ^"^est of 1844. , R^wal Pindi is still suffering from the 
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The third dynasty had three kings, NiMdwdj, Chakradwiij, and 
NlUmbhar. The first of these founded Kamdtdpur, the ruins of 
which, situated in Kuch Behar territory, are 19 miles in circum- 
ference. All these successive capitals were built upon the same 
principle — enclosure within enclosure, the royal palace occupying 
'the centre of the whole. R 4 jd Nfldmbhar is said to have been 
a very great monarch; but unfortunately he was brought into colli- 
sion with the Afghdn king of Gaur, who captured his capital by 
stratagem, and carried him away prisoner in an iron cage. This 
Afghdn conqueror is identified with Husdin Shdh, who reigned from 
1499 to 1520. But the Muhammadans did not retain their hold upon 
the country. A period of anarchy ensued ; and among the wild tribes 
from the hills of Assam that overran Rangpur, the Koch came to the 
front and founded the dynasty which still exists at Kuch Behar. The 
first Rdjd, Visu, was a conqueror who extended his arms eastwards up 
the Assam valley, and southwards over Rangpur. On his death, how- 
ever, the kingdom was divided ; and as soon as the Mughal Emperors 
had established their supremacy in Bengal, their viceroys began to push 
their north-eastern frontier across the Brahmaputra. By 1603, the 
Muhammadans were firmly established at Ringdmdti in Godlpdra, 
which continued to form their outpost against the incursions of the 
Ahams. Rangpur proper was not annexed till 1687 by the generals 
of Aurangzeb. In the extreme north, the Kuch Behar Rdjds were 
able to offer such a resolute resistance, that in 17 ii they obtained a 
favourable compromise, in accordance with which they paid tribute as 
zamlnddrs for the pargands of Bodd, Pdtgrdm, and Purubbhdg, but 
retained their independence in Kuch Behar proper. 

This was the condition of things when the East India Company 
received possession of the diwdni of Bengal in 1765. At first, the 
British continued the Muhammadan practice of farming out the land 
revenue to contractors. But in 1783, the exactions of a notorious 
farmer, Rdjd Debi Sinh of Dindjpur, drove the Rangpur cultivators 
into open rebellion ; and the Government was induced to invite the 
zaminddrs to enter into direct engagements for the revenue. In 1772, 
the banditti, increased by disbanded troops from the native armies, and 
by peasants ruined in the famine of 1770, were plundering and burning 
villages * in bodies of 50,000 men.’ Rangpur was then a frontier Dis- 
trict, bordering on Nepdl, Bhutdn, Kuch Behar, and Assam. The 
enormous area of the jurisdiction, and the weakness of the adminis- 
trative staff, prevented the Collector from preserving order in the 
remote comers of his District, which thus became the secure refuges 
of banditti. . The early records of Rangpur and neighbouring parts of 
Bengal are full of complaints on this head, and of encounters between 
detachments of sepoys and armed bands of dakdUs and samydsis, A 
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emote effects of this terrible visitation. The Sikh authorities insisted 
Upon realizing the utmost farthing of their revenue from the starving 
jcultivators, who were obliged to have recourse to the trading classes ; 
/and so commenced a system of chronic indebtedness, which has not 
'' even yet entirely passed away. The tenures of land were completely 
f revolutionized, to the great disadvantage of the proprietary class, as the 
1 Sikhs admitted tenants to share the burdens and privileges of the land- 
I owners, in order the more readily to collect their exorbitant imposts, 
i The British courts are still flooded with litigation, arising from the 
disorganization of this unhappy period. 

Commerce and Trade, etc.—%o rugged a District as Riwal Pindi has 


naturally but little commerce, and that little is concentrated at the head- 
quarters town and at Hdzro. The imports comprise sugar, spices, cotton 
goods (European and native), and salt. The exports are confined to 
the raw materials of agriculture. The only manufacture of importance 
is that of cotton-weaving, which employed 13,078 looms in 1871-72; 
the annual out-turn is valued at 7 Idkhs of rupees, or ^^7 0,000. The 
wealth resulting from long and settled peace finds its way into the 
hands of the cultivating classes, and is chiefly hoarded in the form 
of jewellery. A great horse-fair is held annually at Rawal Pindi, at 
which Government prizes are distributed, and animals from all parts 
of the Punjab are exhibited and sold. The Grand Trunk Road is the 
principal means of communication, having just 100 miles of metalled 
line within the District. There are 28 miles of other metalled highway, 
and 1133 miles of unmetalled roads in Rawal Pindi. The Indus is 
navigable here throughout its whole course by native craft, and becomes 
practicable for steamers below Mokhad. Two telegraph lines traverse 
the District, namely, the main wire from Lahore to Peshdwar, and a 
branch from Rdwal Pindi to the summer station at Murree (Marri). 
The Punjab Northern State Railway will also run through the whole 
length of the District. 

Administration. — The ordinary administrative staff of this extensive 
District comprises a Deputy Commissioner, 3 Assistant and 2 extra- 
Assistant Commissioners, i Cantonment Magistrate, and 7 tahsUddrs, 
besides the ordinary medical and constabulary officers. There are 
military establishments at Riwal Pindi, Murree (Marri), Attock, and 
Campbellpur. The total revenue in 1872-73 amounted to ^^89,226, 
of which sum ;^68,659, or more than three-fourths of the whole, was due 
to the land tax. The other principal items were stamps, local rates, ex- 
cise, and opium. In the same year the District contained 15 first-class 
and' 7 second-class police stations, and the regular police numbered 
801 men of all ranks, being i constable to every 887 inhabitants and to 
every 7*75 square miles. The total number of persons brought to trial in 
1871, for ^1 offences great or small, was 791 1, or i in every 89 inhabitants. 
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small British force sent against them received a check ; in 1773, Captain 
Thomas, the leader of another party, was cut off, and four battalions 
had to be employed. In the year 1789, the Collector conducted a 
regular campaign against these disturbers of the peace. They had fled 
to the great forest of Baikunthpur, within which he blockaded them 
with a force of 200 harkanddzs. At last they were compelled to sur- 
render ; and within a single year no less than 549 robbers were brought 
to trial. 

In recent times, Rangpur has had no history, beyond the mere recital 
of administrative changes. The entire tract east of the Brahmaputra 
has been formed into the independent District of Godlpdra, and 
annexed to the Province of Assam. The three northern pargands now 
constitute part of the new District of Jalpdigurf; and a considerable 
portion in the south has been transferred to Bogrd, over the whole of 
which District the Judge of Rangpur continues to exercise civil 
jurisdiction. Of the area of the present District, about 300 square 
miles, which pay revenue into the Rangpur treasury, are under the 
criminal supervision of the Magistrate of Maimansinh. 

People . — In the beginning of the present century, Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, in the course of his statistical inquiries, arrived at a most 
elaborate estimate for the population of Rangpur. Making allowance 
for the reduced area of the District, his calculations show 1,268,000 
Muhammadans, and 816,000 Hindus; total, 2,084,000 souls. These 
figures, both in the aggregate and in their classification, approximate 
marvellously to the results of the late Census ; but it seems incredible 
that the population should have remained stationary during the long 
intervening period of prosperity. The Census of 1872 disclosed a total 
population of 2,149,972 persons, residing in 4206 mauzds or villages 
and in 331,079 houses. The area was taken at 3476 square miles, 
which gives the following averages Persons per square mile, 619; 
villages per square mile, 1*21 ; houses per square mile, 95. The aver- 
age number of persons per village was 51 1 ; of persons per house, 6-5. 
Classified according to sex,* there were 1,095,026 males and 1,054,946 
females; proportion of mdes, 50-83 per cent. Classified according to 
age, there were, under 12 years — ^males, 391,424, and females, 304,506 ; 
total, 695,930, or 32*4 per cent, of the totd population. The occupation 
returns are not trustworthy; but it may be mentioned that the total 
number of male adults <y)nnected with agriculture is given as 548,997, 
as against 154,605 male adult non-agriculturists. The ethnical division 
of the people includes — 28 Europeans;! 2 Eurasians ; i Armenian, and 
I Nepdlf; U09 aborigines; 492,149 semi-aboriginal tribes; 339,983 
Hindus, subdivided according to caste; 25,171 persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising caste; 1,291,465 Muhammadans. There can be no 
doubt that in Rangpur, as in the rest of Eastern Bengal, the great bulk 
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Crimes of violence are still unhappily common ; human life is lightly 
regarded by the wild tribes of the western gorges, and the ancestral 
blood-feuds are only lulled for a while by the severity of English law 
Murders prompted by conjugal jealousies are also of frequent occurrence 
There is a Divisional jail at Rdwal Pindi, the total number of prisoners 
in which was 2148 in 1872; but some of these were offenders from 
neighbouring Districts. The average daily strength was 1009. Educa- 
tion is making satisfactory progress. The total number of pupils on 
the rolls in 1873 was 10,382, and the expenditure from public funds 
amounted to ;^4329. Female education, especially, has made rapid 
strides of late years, through the benevolent exertions of Bedi Khem 
Sinh, a native gentleman of Kalldr, who has established 32 girls’ schools 
in this District, besides others in Jhelum (Jhflam) ; they are chiefly 
attended by Hindu children, though there is also a fair .sprinkling of 
Muhammadans. The Dawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree (Marri) 
is devoted to the education of the children of European soldiers, and 
enjoys an income amounting in 1873 to ^^3447. There is also a 
school for the benefit of residents at Murree (Marri) in the hot season 
which is transferred to Rdwal Pindi during the winter. The normal 
school for training teachers at the last-named town had 39 students in 
1873. The District is subdivided into 7 iahs'tls, and 38 ildkas. There 
are municipalities at Rdwal Pindi, Murree (Marri), Attock, and Hdzro ; 
but a municipal income is also realized at seven other towns or villages* 
The total revenue of these 11 places during the year 1871-72 amounted 
to ^8642, being at the rate of 2s. 6Jd. per head of their population. 

Sanitary Aspects. — Rdwal Pindi has two nainy seasons, the first from 
January to March, and the second from July to August. During the 
winter, the weather is cold and even severe, but in summer the heat 
cannot be exceeded in any part of India. The climate of the Murree 
(Marri) Hills is said to be peculiarly adapted to the English constitution. 
The mean temperature in the shade at Rdwal Pindi in 1871-72 is re- 
corded as follows May, 86 -s" F. ; July, 89*5'' ; December, 54-5°. The 
maximum heat was 118-2°, and the minimum 28-5‘’. The total rainfall 
was i6-2 inches in 1867-68; 38 2 inches in 1868-69; 16-5 inches in 
1869-70; 36-2 inches in 1870-71; and 32-8 inches in 1871-72. The 
principal disease of the District is fever, which exists in an endemic 
orm. The total number of reported deaths from all causes was 18,192 
m 1870; 16,104 in 1871; and 12,453 in 1872; or 26, 23, and 18 per 
thousand respectively. Of these deaths, as many as 14,758, 10,889, and 
221, or 21, 15, and ii per thousand respectively, were assigned to 
ever alone. Cattle diseases are very prevalent, and carry off a large 

number of the live-stock. 

Pindir— Thiirf/ of Rdwal Pindi District Punjab, lying lalong 
the foot of the Murree (Marri) Hills. 
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of the people are of aboriginal descent; and that the majority became 
willing converts to the conquering faith of Isldm/ in preference to 
remaining out-castes beyond the pale of exclusive Hinduism. This 
latter fact is attested by local tradition. The only circumstance that 
might excite surprise, is that the Musalmdns should have exercised so 
great a proselytizing influence during the brief hundred years of their 
nile in Rangpur. The tribes now ranked as aboriginal are very poorly 
represented ; the most numerous being the Telangd, a wandering race 
of gipsies, who number only 671. The semi-Ffinduized aborigines of 
the Census Report, who are considerably more numerous than the 
Hindus proper, mainly consist of the cognate tribes of Koch, Pali, and 
Rdjbansi, whose home is in the adjoining State of Kuch Behar, and 
who are known to be still more largely represented in the general 
Muliammadan population. These three tribes number collectively 
407,658 persons. Next come the Chanditls (36,148) and the Khyens 
(20,013). Among Hindus proper, the Brdhmans number 10,623, mostly 
belonging to the two clans called Mithila and Kdmrdpf Vaidik, whose 
settlement in Rangpur is known to have taken place in historic times. 
The Rijpdts number only 2404; the Kdyasths 10,387, including ap- 
parently many Kolitds from Assam. By far the most numerous caste is 
that of the Tiors (fishermen), 141,213; next come the Kaibarttas, 
35 > 396 * Emigration from the District is unknown. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, the population is composed of — Hindus (as loosely 
grouped together for religious purposes), 857,298, or 39’9 per cent. ; 
Musalmdns, 1,291,465, or 60 per cent The remainder is made up of 73 
Christians, including 32 native converts; 61 Buddhists, and 1075 ‘others.’ 
Among the Hindus are included a few members of the Brilima Samdj, 
who are to be found at Rangpur town and Kdnkind ; and a yet smaller 
number of Jain merchants from the north-west, who have also settled in 
the civil station. The Vaishnavs are returned at 24,451 ; the Tantrd- 
ndths, 420 ; the Saniyisfs, 268. The Muhammadans almost entirely 
belong to the cultivating class, and engage little in trade. Of recent 
years, the reforming Fardizf spirit has manifested itself chiefly among the 
higher classes ; but the Fardizis, or Shdrds, as they are here called, do 
not display any active intolerance. 

The entire population is absolutely rural. The only town returned 
in the Census Report as containing more than 5000 inhabitants is 
Rangpur itself, with i4»845; but the municipality of Rangpur 
includes three agricultural villages. The people display no tendency 
towards urban life, but rather the reverse. Out of a total of 4206 
villages, as many as 3085' each contain fewer than 500 inhabitants. 

Agriculturey etc , — Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout the Dis- 
trict. Of the total food supply, the dman or winter crop, grown on low 
lands and usually transplanted, affords from 70 to 85 per cent. ; the 
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R&wal Pindi. — Munrcipal city and administrative headquarters of 
Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab. Lat. 33° 37' n., long. 73° 6' e. ; pop. 
(1868), 19,228, consisting of 6490 Hindus, 10,218 Muhammadans, 2197 
Sikhs, 44 Christians, and 279 ‘others.* The present town is of quite 
modern origin, but General Cunningham has identified certain ruins on 
the site of the cantonments with the ancient city of Gajipur, the capital 
of the Bhatti tribe in the ages preceding the Christian era. Greek and 
other early coins, as well as broken bricks, occur over an area of 2 
square miles. Known within historical times as Fatehpur Baori, it fell 
into decay during one of the Mughal invasions in the 14th century. 
Jhanda Khdn, a Ghakkar chief, restored the town, and gave it the 
present name of Rdwal Pindi. Sarddr Milka Sinh, a Sfkh adventurer, 
occupied it in 1765, and invited traders from the neighbouring com- 
mercial centres of Jhelum and Shdhpur to settle in his territory. 
Thenceforward Rdwal Pindi grew rapidly, and, on the introduction of 
British rule, became the site of an important cantonment. The modern 
town is well built, and has an air of considerable prosperity, with broad 
and handsome streets, and many brick houses. The inhabitants con- 
sist of Ghakkars, Bhattis, Awdns, Kashmfris, Kshattriyas, and Brdh- 
mans, the last two castes having a monopoly of trade. Court-houses, 
treasury, jail, police office, dispensary, 2 sardts^ tahsili, and numerous 
other public buildings. Government normal school, Presbyterian 
mission ; ddk bungalow ; 2 European hotels ; head office of Punjab 
Bank. Considerable trade with Amritsar and Pind Dddan Khdn. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^5i29, or 4s. ii|d. per head of 
population (20,768) within municipal limits. 

Rdwal Pindi. — Cantonments in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab, lying 
to the south of the native town, from which they are separated by the 
little river Leh. Occupy a space of 3 miles in length by 2 in breadth, 
and contained in 1868 a population of 6581, including the English 
and Native troops. The barracks are capable of accommodating about 
2500 European soldiers. The garrison usually consists of 2 European 
and 2 Native infantry corps, a regiment of Native cavalry, and 2 batteries 
of artillery. The cantonments contain several European shops, and 
occupy the site of an ancient Hindu city, whose ruins may still be 
detected in many places. Lat. 33® 36' 20" n., long. 73° 5' 40" e. 

Bdya. — South-eastern taAsU of Sidlkot District, Punjab, extending 
along the bank of the river Rdvi. Area, 493 square miles; pop. 
(1868), 199,748; persons per square mile, 405 ; number of villages, 467. 

Bdyadnig. — Town in Bellary District . — See Raidrug. 

Rdyagudda (or Edjdgudda). — Kandh village in Jdipur . zammddn, 
Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 19® 9' 40" n., long. 83° 27' 30" e.; 
J3 miles north-west of Pdrvatipur. Formerly residence of the Jdipur 
Rdjl Sub-magistrate's station, with thriving trade. 
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remainder is furnished by the dus or autumn crop, which is generally 
grown on high lands. Elaborate agricultural statistics have recently 
been collected in Rangpur, through the agency of a native Deputy 
Collector. Out of a total area of 2,360,294 acres, he estimates 
that 1,737,950 acres, or 73 per cent,, are actually under cultivation. 
Rice occupies 1,263,000 acres; fibres, 117,000; oil-seeds, 68,000; 
tobacco, 66,000; wheat, 31,000; inferior food grains, 44,000 ; vegetables, 
1 5,000 ; indigo and sugar-cane, 1 1,000 acres each. Less than one-eighth 
of the total area is capable of producing two crops in the year. The 
staples grown for export are rice, jute, tobacco, and oil-seeds. Indigo 
cultivation is no longer conducted under European supervision, but 
native planters have taken over the deserted factories. Among miscel- 
laneous crops may be mentioned pdn or betel leaf, supdri or betel-nut, 
and mulberry for silk-worms. Jute is grown in all parts of the District, 
but thrives best on the banks and islands of the larger rivers; the annual 
out-turn is more than 700,000 cwts. Tobacco is principally cultivated in 
the high-lying northern tracts ; the leaf is bought up by Maghs from 
Chittagong, for the purpose of being manufactured in Burma. Manure, 
in the form of cow-dung or oil-cake, is applied only to the more valuable 
crops. It is also a common practice to burn stubble or jungle on the 
fields in order to renovate the soil. Land is occasionally permitted to 
lie fallow; and it is known that certain crops cannot be raised in two 
successive years. Artificial irrigation is nowhere required. Spare land, 
capable of cultivation, can hardly be said to exist. The average pro- 
duce of an acre of good rice lands renting at 9s., is 1 5 cwts., valued at 
4s. Land yielding two crops, and renting at i8s., may produce 
as much as 9 cwts. of dus rice, together with a second crop of pulses, 
oil-seeds, or tobacco, the whole valued at from £2, los. to £ 6 . The 
Deputy Collector above referred to has estimated the total annual 
out-turn of all the crops in Rangpur District as worth ;^4, 000,000 
sterling. The rate of rent paid for rice land varies from is. 4d. to iis. 
an acre; land suited for tobacco or sugar-cane pays from iis. to 14s. ; 
and pdn gardens as much as £2 or £i an acre. There is little that is 
peculiar in the land tenures of the District, except the large degree to 
which the superior landlords have parted with their rights in favour of 
intermediate tenure-holders. Among such intermediate tenures may 
be mentioned the upanchaki, which was originally granted for chari- 
table or religious purposes at a quit-rent, and the mazkuri. It is also 
noteworthy that the term jotddr^ in this part of the country, is applied 
to a substantial middle-man, who holds ^for a term, but does not cultivate 
with his own hands. Very few of the actual cultivators have won for 
themselves rights of occupancy by a continuous holding of over twelve 
years; the majority are mere tenants-at-will. 

Ordinary rates of wages have approximately doubled within the 
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E4yak.— Village in the Garo Hills District, on the Sameswari river ; 
with a considerable population engaged in fishing. In the neighbour- 
hood is a large cave in the limestone formation. The entrance is about 
20 feet high, and the total length about loo feet, terminating in a 
spacious, dome-shaped chamber. A small stream trickles through the 
cavern, and the whole place is filled with swarms of bats. 

RAyakottai—Village in Krishnagiri tdluk, Salem District, Madras. 
Lat. 12“ 31' N., long. 78° 5' E.; pop. (1871), 1881, residing in 376 
houses. One of the Bdramahcll fortresses, until recently occupied by 
troops. It commanded one of the most important passes, and its 
capture by Major Gowdie in 1791 was the first exploit in Lord Corn- 
wallis^ great march. The fort was ceded to the English by the treaty 
of 1792 ; and it was under its walls that the army of General Harris 
encamped in 1799, before entering Mysore territory on the way to 
Seringapatam. The remains of the fort on the Durgam (2449 ^^et 
above sea level) still exist, as does also the European cemetery. 

Rdyan.— Town in Jodhpur State, Rdjputana. Lat. 26" 32' n., 
long. 74" 17' E.; 27 miles north-west of the city of Jodhpur. Thornton 
mentions a fort here, situated on a rock about 200 feet above the plain, 
and commanding the whole town. Estimated population, according to 
Boileau, 5650. 

Edyapetta {Royapet ), — Suburb of the city of Madras. 

Kdyavalasa. — Pass in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 18° 
15' N., long. 83° 7' E.; leading from Kdsipur or K<isimkota to Jaipur 
by the abandoned sanatorium of Gallikonda. Crest of the pass, 2850 
feet above the sea. The Mahdrdjd of Viziandgaram has a coffee estate 
here. 

Raygad.— Town in Thdna (Tanna) District, Bombay.— Raigarh. 

Re.— A river of British Burma ; rising near the Attaran, at the head 
of the valley formed by the Toung-gnyo and Ma-hlwai Hills. It falls 
into the sea in lat. 15” 5' n., in the extreme south of Amherst District, 
lenasserim Division. This stream is only navigable within the influence 
of the tide. Its mouth being exposed to the ocean affords no shelter, 
and is difficult of approach, owing to numerous rocks and reefs distant 
about 4 miles from the shore. 

Rodi. — Port in the Mdlwan Subdivision of Ratndgiri District, Bombay; 
situated in lat. 15° 45' 15" n., and long. 73“ 42' 30" e., 7 miles south of 
Vingorla, and 89 miles south by east of Ratndgiri town. Average 
annual value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74, — viz. 

imports, ;^993, and exports, £isn- 

Re-gyaw« — Revenue circle in the Ut-hpo township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; situated on the right bank of 
the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Pop. (1876-77), 3583 ; gross revenue, ;;^62i. 

Rc-gyt — Revenue circle in Toung-ngii District, Tenasserim Division, 
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past ten years. In 1871, an agricultural day-labourer received about 
3d. a dayj blacksmiths and carpenters, about 16s. a month. The 
prices of food grains do not seem to have risen in equal proportion. 
Common rice fetched is. 6d. per cwt in 1786; 4s. in i860; 5s. 56. 
in 1870 ; and 4s. ajd. in 1872. The highest price reached in 1866, 
the year of the Orissa famine, was 12s. 6d. per cwt. 

Rangpur is not specially liable to either of the calamities of flood 
or drought. It is common for the crops in certain tracts to be injured 
by the overflow of the rivers ; but on only one occasion in history, in 
1787-88, has the inundation been so excessive as to affect the general 
harvest of the District In that memorable year, when the river 
Tista was borne in a torrent across the arable fields, one-sixth of the 
population are estimated -to have perished from want, disease, or drown- 
ing. In 1873, the insufficiency of local rainfall was such as to demand 
the institution of relief operations by Government. The completion of 
the railway has now saved the District from any danger of isolation. If 
the price of rice were to rise in January as high as 13s. 6d. per cwt., 
that should be regarded as a sign of approaching distress. 

Manufactures^ etc , — There are few special industries in Rangpur. 
Paper is manufactured from jute in certain villages. Other products are 
— satrdnjis or striped cotton carpets ; silk cloth woven from the cocoon 
of a worm fed on the castor-oil plant ; baskets and mats ; brass-ware ; 
ornaments carved in ivory and buffalo horn. Silk culture is confined 
to the south of the District, whence about 300 cwts. of cocoons and 50 
cwts. of raw silk are annually exported. 

River traffic is brisk in all parts of the District. Agricultural pro- 
duce is brought from the interior and stored in warehouses on the 
river banks until the rising of the streams in the rainy season. The 
chief exports are rice, jute, and tobacco ; the imports are cotton cloth, 
salt, hardware, and miscellaneous goods. From the north are received 
timber, ponies, blankets, and^//f. The centres of trade are — Mahfganj, 
a suburb of the civil station; Gordmdra and Kdnkind on the Tfsta ; 
Nisbetganj on the Ghdghdt ; and Kdlfganj, a stopping-place for steamers 
on the Brahmaputra. The registration returns of river traffic for 
1876-77 show a total export from the District valued at ;£^932,442, 
against imports valued at ;£48o,o46. It is probable that other imports 
pass by road unregistered, but there remains a considerable balance of 
trade in favour of the District. The chief exports were— jute, 1,155,000 
maunds^ valued at ;^346,56o (placing Rangpur second to Maimansinh 
in the list of jute-producing Districts) ; tobacco, 557,400 maunds^ valued 
at;^278,7oo; rice, 145,900 maunds^zn^ paddy, 45,000 maunds^ valued 
together at ;f37,392; hides, 93,000 in number, valued at ;^i8,59i. 
The imports comprised — European piece-goods, ;^i 62,970 (almost 
entirely received by steamer at Kdliganj); salt, tqo,^oo maunds,y9X\xtd. 
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British Burma. In the north-west, the country is undulating and 
covered with eng forest ; towards the south, there is some rice cultiva- 
tion. Pop. (1876-77), 2158; revenue, ;^3 o6. 

Re-gyi . — Two adjoining revenue circles in the township of the same 
name in Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 17 
square miles, consisting of a rice plain broken by swampy patches and 
open forest. Chief town,. Re-gyi Pan-daw. Pop. (1876-77), 7752; 
gross revenue, ;j^2434. 

Re-g3rf.— A creek in Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. 
It falls into the Nga-won or Bassein river, close to Nga-thaing-khyoung, 
and in the rains extends eastwards and joins the Da-ga near Kyun-paw. 
At this season it is about 15 feet deep, and navigable throughout by 
large boats. 

Re-gyf Pan-daw {Pandan Yaygyi ). — Town and headquarters of the 
Re-gyi township, Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; situated 
in lat. 17® 19' 50" N., and long. 95“ 10' 20" e., on the Re-gyi creek. 
Connected with Nga-thaing-khyoung by a good cart-road. 

Rehll . — The southern tahstl or revenue Subdivision of Sagar (Saugor) 
District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 154,476, residing in 582 
villages or townships and 31,025 houses, on an area of 1301 square 
miles. Lat. 23° 32' to 24° i' n. ; long. 78® 12' to 79° 8' e. 

Rehlf.-T own in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces ; situated 
in lat. 23“ 38' N., and long. 79° 5' e., 28 miles south-east of Sagar, in a 
healthy and fertile country, 1350 feet above sea level. Pop. (1872), 4406, 
chiefly Brdhmans and Gonds. Chief manufacture, gur or. coarse sugar ; 
which, with wheat, is largely exported. Markets are held twice a week, 
and skilled labour is readily procurable. The early Gond rulers were 
succeeded by a race of shepherds called Baladeo, who first settled at 
Khamdria, a mile off, but afterwards removed to Rehlf, where they 
built a fort. The place next passed to the Bundeld chief of Panna, 
Rdjd Chhatar Sdl, who granted it with other territory to Bdjf Rdo 
Peshwd, in return for his assistance against Muhammad Khdn Bangash, 
the Governor of Farrukhdbdd. The present fort was built by the Peshwd. 
It stands opposite the junction of the Sundr and Dehdr rivers, on a height 
commanding the town, and encloses nearly 2 acres, which was once 
covered by Marhattd buildings. In 1817, Rehlf, with Sdgar, was ceded 
to the British. Rehlf has a handsome school-house, attended by 180 
boys; 5 female schools, attended by 125 girls; dispensary, and post office. 

Re-hpyii. — Revenue circle in the Thayet township of Thayet District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 20 square miles ; pop. (1876-77), 
2591 ; revenue, Products — rice, sesamum, and plantains. 

Re-keng. — Revenue circle in tlie Meng-gyf township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 15,770; gross 
revenue, ;^3633. 
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at ;^99,7So; raw cotton, 58,400 maunds^ valued at (chiefly 

received at Chilmdri from Go^lp^ra District and the Gdro Hills). The 
chief centre of registered trade was Gordmdra, where the exports were 
valued at ;fi63,932» chiefly jute (246,000 maunds) and tobacco 
(148,500 maunds) \ the imports were valued at ;^44,ii3, chjefly salt 
(54,900 maunds). Next in order came Kilidaha, with an export of 
151,100 maunds of tobacco, and JitrApur with 123,000 maunds of jute. 

The Northern Bengal State Railway, which has lately been opened, 
cuts through the western half of the District from south to north ; and 
it is intended ultimately to construct a short branch to Rangpur town. 
In 1871, the total length of the District roads was rpturned at 240 
miles, maintained at a cost of ;^i55o; but many new roads and 
bridges have been constructed since that date. In the same year, there 
were it8 ferries, at which £21(^1 was collected in tolls. 

Administration.— In 1875-76, the gross revenue of Rangpur District 
was returned at 144, 15 9, towards which the land tax contributed 
;^ioo,oo8, or 70 per cent. ; the total cost of officials and police of 
all kinds amounted to ;^24,994, or little more than one-sixth of the 
revenue. At the time of the Permanent Settlement, when the area of 
the District was considerably larger than at present, the land revenue 
was fixed at ;^83,866. In 1870, there were 3 covenanted civil servants 
stationed in the District, and 5 magisterial and 14 civil and revenue 
courts open. For police purposes, Rangpur is divided into 16 th&n&s 
or police circles. In 1872, the regular police force numbered 415 men 
of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of In addition there 

was a municipal police of 59 men, and a rural police or village watch 
of 5268 men. The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of 
person and property consisted of 5742 officers and men, giving i 
policeman to every o*6o square mile of the area or to every 374 
persons in the population. The estimated total cost was;£‘i6,774, averag- 
ing £4^ i6s. 6d. per square mile and ijd. per head of the population. 
In the same year, the total number of persons in Rangpur District con- 
victed of any offence, great or small, was 1442, being i person to every 
1490 of the population. By far the greater proportion of the convictions 
were for petty offences. The District contains one jail at Rangpur 
town, and one Subdivisional lock-up. In 1 87 2, the average daily number 
of prisoners was 256, of whom only i was a female j the labouring 
convicts averaged 214. These figures show i person in jail to every 
8382 of the population. The total cost amounted to 1256, or £4, 
1 8s. per prisoner; there was no iiv>ney profit realized from the jail 
manufactures. The death-rate was 35-9 per thousand, against 53*4 for 
Bengal generally ; but, as a rule, the mortality in the Rangpur jail is 
deplorably high. In 1874, it rose to 176*8 per thousand. 

Education has widely spread of recent years, owing to the changes 
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Be-kenfif. — Chief town of the above circle, and headquarters of an 
Assistant Commissioner ; situated on the east bank of the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy). Contains a market, police station, and dispensary. Pop. 
0^77)1 2997 ; revenue, £2Ti, 

Beda-maing. — Township in Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma ; extends along the coast, which is fringed with rocks 
and small islets. It is watered chiefly by the Re River, the valley of 
which is very fertile. The township comprises 8 revenue circles ; pop. 
(1876-77), 11,788 ; land revenue, ^1996, and capitation tax, ^1317. 

Bemund. — Village in Balasor District, Bengal. Lat. 21" 33' n ., 
long. 86° 59' E. j 5 miles west of Balasor town. Celebrated for a 
religious fair held annually in February in honour of Kshirichord Gopi- 
ndth, a form of Krishna; it lasts about 13 days, and is attended by 
from 10,000 to 12,000 persons. About £600 worth of goods are sold, 
consisting chiefly of toys, sweetmeats, fruits, vegetables, country cloth, 
etc. The temple of the god is an unsightly stone edifice defaced by 
indecent sculptures. It is much frequented during the months of 
February, April, and November. 

Rengan. — One of the petty States in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. Area, 
J square mile. There are 8 chiefs. Estimated revenue (1875), ^5^ ; 
tribute of £46 is paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Beng-e. — Revenue circle in the Za-lwon township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 4126 ; gross 
revenue, ;^i66o. 

Reng-gnyiem. — Revenue circle in the Martaban township of 
Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 
2245 > capitation tax, £332, and land revenue, ^^1821. 

Rengmd. — Mountain range in the Naga Hills, Assam, lying between 
the Jamuna and Kalidni rivers. Lat. 26® 15' to 26° 30' n., and long. 
93° 24' to 93° 40' E. ; height, between 2000 and 3000 feet above sea 
level. The slopes are steep, and clothed with dense jungle and under- 
wood. The Rengmd Ndgas, by whom this tract is inhabited, are by 
far the least savage of all the Ndgd tribes, being scarcely distinguishable 
from the Mikirs, who occupy the tract to the north. 

Rengtipahdr. — Mountain range in the south of Ciichdr District, 
Assam; running northwards from the Lushdi Hills, and forming the 
watershed between the Sondi and Dhdleswari rivers. 

Reng-dn. — Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 6499; revenue, ;^52o. 
Products — rice, betel-nut, and sesamum. 

Be-tho. — Revenue circle in the Hpoung-leng township of Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Almost entirely under rice 
cultivation. Pop. (1876-77), 8359; gross revenue, ^^4326. 

Re-tau-daing. — Tidal creek in Thdn-khwa District, Pegu Division, 
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British Burma. After its jurtction with the Pi-pa-lwot, it is called the 
Pai-mwot, and a little lower down it receives the waters of the Kywon- 
pya-that (more correctly the Kywon-bhiira-thad), and thenceforward 
assumes the name of that river. In about lat. 17° n., it sends off to the 
southward a large branch, which, as the To or China Bakir, reaches the 
sea 20 miles west-south-west of the Hlaing or Rangoon river. 

Bevelganj. — Town in Saran District, Bengal . — See Godna. 

Rewadanda. — Town and port in the Alfbagh Subdivision of 
Koldba District, Bombay ; situated 6 miles south by east of Alibdgh, in 
lat. 18'’ 32' 50" N., and long. 72° 58' e. Pop. (1872), 5910. Average 
annual value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74, ;^24)405 
imports, and ;^'4o,946 of exports. Post office. 

Rewah. — The principal Native State in Bdghelkhand, under the poli- 
tical superintendence of the Baghelkhand and Central India Agencies, • 
lying between 22° 39' and 25° 12' n. lat., and between 80“ 46' and 82“ 
51' E. long. Estimated area, 13,000 square miles; estimated pop, 
2,035,000. Bounded on the north by the British Districts of Banda, 
Allahdbad, and Mirzdpur, in the North-Western Provinces ; on the east 
by part of Mirzdpur District and by Native States in Chutid Ndgpur ; 
on the south by the British Districts of Chhatisgarh, Mandla, and Jub- 
bulpore (Jabalpur), in the Central Provinces ; and on the west by 
Maihar, Nagode, Sohdvval, and Kothi, Native States in Bdghelkhand. 

‘ The western and north-western portions of the State are occupied by 
mountains, rising in three successive plateaux, or vast terraces, from the 
valley of the Ganges. Of these, the one lying to the north-east, and 
styled by Franklin the ‘ Bindhdchal,’ or First Range, is the lowest, 
having an average elevation of only 500 feet above the sea;’ it is 
formed of horizontal strata of sandstone, the upper surface presenting 
an expanse of very great sterility. Little of this plateau, however, is 
included within the limits of Rewah, the boundary of which on this 
side coincides nearly with the base of the second range, or Panna Hills. 
The elevation of these mountains is from 900 to 1200 feet above the 
sea. They consist of sandstone intermixed with schist and quartz, and, 
to the west, overlaid with limestone. Above this plateau, nearly parallel 
to the brow, but more to the south-east, rises the Kdimur range. The 
Tons (south-eastern) and its tributaries, which drain the second plateau, 
descend to the lower levels in cascades, varying in height from that of 
Bilohi with 400 feet to that of Chachdi with 200. About a third of the 
country lying south-east of the Kdimur Hills constitutes part of the 
basin of the Sdn, a tract as yet almost unexplored. That great river, 
rising in the extreme south of Rewah, flows through the State in a 
north and north-easterly direction, crossing the north-eastern frontier 
into the District of Mirzdpur. Its principal tributary is the Mahdnadi, 
joining it the left side, in lat. 24 ■ 5' n., and long. 8 1 ® 6' e. The 
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Tons, running north-east from Maihar, first touches the State in lat. 
24° 25' N., and long. 80° 55' e., and draining the highlands, receives 
the Beher, the Biland, and several minor torrents. It holds a course 
generally north-easterly, and passes in lat. 25° T n., and long. 81° 51' k, 
into the British District of AllahdMd, its length in Rewah being 80 
miles. None of the rivers is navigable.’ — Condensed from Thornton. 

The State is rich in minerals and forest produce. The prevailing 
classes of soil are mair^ sengawan^ domat, and bhata. Mair is a black 
soil, which retains water and moisture well, and needs no irrigation. 
It produces valuable crops of wheat and other grain. Sengawan 
is a whitish clay, suitable for crops of any kind. Domat (literally 
two soils) is mair and sengawan mixed, and it produces the crops of 
both varieties. Bhata., red dry soil, is the worst class, producing only 
inferior crops. Tanks are, as a rule, seldom constructed for irrigation. 
Owing to the want of embankments, many miles of undulating and 
cultivable land lie untilled. 

According to the family history kept in the Court Records, it appears 
that the original founder of this principality was Bilagar Deo or Biag Deo 
(hence the name Bdghel), who, leaving his own country in Guzerat in 580 
A.D., ostensibly on a religious pilgrimage, but in reality to seize whatever 
undefended territory he could, first made himself master of the fort of 
Murpha, and eventually of most of the country from Kdlpi to Chandal- 
garh, and married the daughter of the Rdji of Pirhawan. Bilagar Deo 
was succeeded by his son, Kurun Deo, in 615, who added to his 
possessions a large portion of what at present constitutes Rewah, and 
called it Bdghelkhand. He married the daughter of the Rdja of 
Mandla, and obtained in dower the famous fort of Bandogarh, to which 
he removed his court, 'fhe chiefship descended from father to son 
for many generations, with varying fortunes. In the time of Birbhan 
Rdo, the 19th Rajd, who succeeded in 1601, the family of Humdyiin 
Shah, Emperor of Delhi, being forced by Sher Shdh to flee from 
Delhi, found shelter in Rewah territory. In 1618, Vikramaditya 
succeeded and made Rewah his capital, building the fort and town. 
Abddt Sinh, the 27th R^jd, was only six months old when his father 
died ; and Hard! Sah, the Bundela chief of Panna, taking advantage 
of his infancy, invaded Rewah, and took possession of the capital. The 
young chief and his mother fled to Partabgarh, and after a time, with 
the assistance of the Emperor of Delhi, expelled Plardi Sah. Abddt 
Sinh was succeeded by Ajft Sinh, and he in turn by Jdi Sinh Deo, 
in 1809. It was during his rule that British influence was established 
in Bdghelkhand, and the first formal treaty between the British 
f'Ovemment and Rewah was made with Jdi Sinh Deo in 1812. In 
that year, a body of Pinddri marauders invaded Mlrzdpur through 
Rewah State. The Rdjd, who was believed to have abetted this enter- 
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prise, was required to accede to a treaty by which he was acknow- 
ledged as ruler of his dominions, and was brought under the protection 
of the British Government, to whose arbitration he bound himself to 
refer all disputes with neighbouring chiefs, and engaged to allow British 
troops to march through, or be stationed in, his territories. The Raja, 
however, failed to fulfil his obligations ; and when a military post was 
established in his territory, he attempted to starve out the detachment. 
Troops were sent to enforce the execution of the engagements, and in 
June 1813 a second treaty w’as made confirming the first, and defining 
more clearly the relations of the Rajd with the British Government. 
Jdi Sinh Deo abdicated in favour of his son, Bishndth Sinh, who was 
succeeded in 1834 by his son, Raghurdj Sinh, the present Mahardja, 
who was born in 1824. The ruling family are Bdghel Rdjputs. In 
1847, Mahdrajd abolished satt throughout his dominions. For his« 
services during the Mutiny of 1857, the tracts of Sohdgpur and Amar- 
kantak were conferred in sovereignty on Raghurdj Sinh, who has also 
received the distinction of Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
India. He holds a sanad of adoption, and is allowed a personal salute 
of 19 guns. 

The population of Rewah was estimated in 1875 at 2,035,000 souls. 
The principal landholders are Brdhmans, Thdkurs, Kurmfs, and Gonds, 
and the two latter are generally both proprietors and cultivators. Rent 
is generally paid in kind, and varies from one-sixth to one-tenth of the 
gross produce. The revenue of the State was estimated in 1875 
25 /dMs of rupees (say ;;^2 50,000), of which at least one-half is alienated 
in jdgirs and other grants ; but the actual income which reached the 
State treasury in that year was found to be only Rs. 720,159 (say 
;^72,oi5). The chief maintains a force of 900 cavalry, 12,600 infantry, 

6 field and 50 other guns, and 100 artillerymen. 

The average annual rainfall at Rewah for the three years ending 
1875-76 was 59 inches. 

Rewah. — Chief town of the State of the same name in Bdghelkhand, 
Central India. Lat. 24° 31' 30" n., long. 81° 20' e. ; 131 miles south- 
west of Allahdbdd, and 182 north-east of Sagar. Thornton states 
that the town is surrounded by 3 ramparts, of which the innermost 
encloses the palace of the Rajd. Pop. (according to Jacquemont), 
7000. 

Rewa Edntha. — Political Agency in Bombay ; comprising 56 petty 
States, the most important of which are referred to under their respective 
headings. Estimated total area, 4793 square miles; pop. (1872), 
5051732. 

Rew&ri. — Western tahsil of Gurgdon District, Punjab ; consisting of 
an outlying hilly tract, almost separated from the remainder of the 
District by native territory. The soil is naturally sandy ; but the 
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industry of the Ahir inhabitants, and the copious well-irrigation, have 
turned it into a singularly prosperous and fruitful country. Numerous 
streams flow through it from the Jaipur Hills. 

Rewdri. — Municipal town in Gurgdon District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the tahsil. Lat. 28“ 12' n., long. 70“ 40' e. ; pop. (1868), 
24,503. Rewdri is situated on the Delhi and Jaipur (Jeypore) 
road, 34 miles south-east of Gurgdon town. Ancient town, owing 
its present commercial importance to British rule. The debris 
of an earlier city covers a site known as Budhi Rewari, east of the 
modern walls. Local tradition attributes its foundation to Raja Karin 
Pdl, of unknown date. Even the present town has considerable 
antiquity, having been founded about 1000 a.d. by RdjdRawath. The 
native Rdjds seem to have maintained a partial independence under 
*the Mughal Empire, renting their pargand at a fixed revenue. They also 
built the fort of Gokalgarh, near the town, now in ruins, but exhibiting 
marks of great strength. They coined their own money, one of the most 
cherished prerogatives of independent sovereignty in India, and their 
currency bore the name of Gokal Sikka. On the collapse of tlie Mughal 
Empire, Rewari fell first to the Marhattds and afterwards to the Jdt 
Rajas of Bhartpur, who retained it till the cession of the Delhi territory 
in 1803. In 1805, the pargand was brought under direct British rule, 
and the town became for some time the headquarters of a District. A 
military cantonment was established near the civil station. The security 
of British rule attracted large numbers of traders from the neighbouring 
Native States, for which Rewdri now forms a central emporium. Im- 
ports of iron from Ulwur (Alwar), employed in the manufactures of the 
town, and exported to Bhawani, to the Punjab generally, and to the 
North-Western Provinces ; of ^^///, oil, ginger, and cloth from Bhawani ; of 
molasses, rice, and sugar from the south for exportation to Ulwur ; and 
of salt from the Sdmbhar Lake, which, with iron, forms the chief return 
trade to the North-Western Provinces. Manufacture of hardware, made 
of mixed metal, and valued at ;^2 0,000 per annum. Handsome town 
hall; new city gates ; Government ofiices; police station ; school-house; 
dispensary. The surplus revenues of the municipality are devoted to 
improving and embellishing the town. Municipal income in 1875-76, 
^2903, or 2S. 3|d. per head of population (25,237) within municipal 
limits. The fort of Gokalgarh, in the vicinity of the town, was built by 
the native Rdjds during Mughal times. Though now in ruins, it was 
of considerable strength. 

Rewds. — Port in the Alfbdgh Subdivision of Koldba District, 
Bombay. Lat. 18“ 47' 20" n., long. ^2** 58' 30" e. ; 10 miles north- 
east of Ahbdgh. Average annual value of trade for the five years 
ending 1873-74, ;^8946 — viz. imports, ;;^i365, and exports, ;j^758i. 
Riah* — Tahsil in Sidlkot District, Punjab. — See Raya. 
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Rian.— Town in Jodhpur State, R^jput^na,-— Rayan. 

RidsL— Fort and town in Kashmir State, Punjab. Lat. 33“ 5' n., 
long. 74" 52' E. ; lies on the left bank of the Chenib (Chindb), on the 
last slopes of the southernmost Himalayan range. Thornton states that 
the fort crowns a conical rock, south of the town, and consists of a rect- 
angular enclosure, whose lofty stone walls rose sheer from tlie steeply 
escarped sides of the hills, with a bomb-proof tower at each angle. Two 
large tanks supply the garrison with water. A deep ravine separates the 
fort from a sandstone eminence of equal height, about a mile distant. 

Ridhpur.— Town in h:ilichpur District, Berar.— R itpur. 

Rikheswar. Cantonment in Kumaun District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. See Lohaghat. 

^ Rintimbur.^ Fort in Jaipur (Jeypore) State, Rdjputana. Lat. 26' 
2 N., long. 76 30' E. ; situated on an isolated rock, the summit of 
which is surrounded by a massive stone wall, strengthened by towers and 
bastions. Within the enclosure, says Thornton, are an ancient palace, 
the residence of the Governor; a mosque, with the tomb of a reputed 
Muhammadan saint ; and barracks for the garrison. I^ast of the fortress 
is the town, connected with it by a long flight of steps. Rintimbur was 
besieged without success in 1291 by Jaldl-ud-din, the Khilji King of 
Delhi; in 1299, by the Wazir of Allahdbdd ; and shortly afterwards 
captured by Ali-ud-dfn, who put the garrison, with the Rdja and his 
family, to the sword. The fort was subsequently wrested from the 
sovereign of Delhi ; and in 1516, is mentioned as belonging to Mdlwi 
After die expulsion of Muhammad Shdh from Delhi by Humdyun in 
^ 553 » surrendered to the Rajd of Bundi, who transferred it later on 
to Akbar. It probably fell into the hands of the Rdja of Jaipur on the 
decay of the Empire, in the middle of the 17th century. 

Rioti— Town in Ghdzipur District, North-Western Provinces. Pop. 
{1872), 7700. Stands on an upland plain, 6 miles south of the Gogra, 
and 16 miles north-east of Ballia. Agricultural centre. 

Riotipur.— Town in Ghdzipur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 25^* 50' 15" N., long. 84" 25' E.; pop. (1872), 9323. Lies on the 
alluvial lowlands, i mile south of the southern branch of the Ganges, 
and 8 miles east of Ghazfpur town. 

Ripu, — One of the Dwars or lowland tracts forming the Eastern 
Dwdrs Subdivision of Godlpdra District, Assam. Area, 242 square 
miles; pop. (1870), 2645 > f^c)re.st area, 65*05 square miles; area under 
cultivation, 3*42 square miles. In 1870, the land was settled with the 
cultivators direct for a term, of seven years. 

Rishiknnd.— Hot spring in Monghyr District, Bengal. It has been 
made a place of worship; and a reservoir has been built to collect the 
water into one pool, which is about 140 feet square, and, on the side 
most remote from the sources, overgrown with aquatic plants. The 
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bottom of the pool is partly sandy, partly rocky ; and the air-bubbles 
rise from the surface over a space of about 30 feet wide and 140 feet 
long. Where the air-bubbles issue from among sand, they form a 
small cavity like a crater. When Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton visited this 
spring he found, in the month of April, that the thermometer in the air 
stood at 72“ F.; in the water where it issued from the crevice of a rock, 
it rose to no® ; and in one of the craters, to 114®. A fair is held at 
Rishikund once in three years. It is of no great importance, there being 
seldom more than 2000 people present. 

Risod. — Chief town of a pargand in Basfm District, Berar ; originally 
known as Rishi-umt-kshetr, or ‘The place of all the Rishis.^ Lat. 19® 
58' 30" N., long. 76® 51' E.; pop. (1867), 4716. Place of some com- 
mercial activity. In 1858-59, a plundering party of Rohillds, being 
brought to bay by a detachment of the Haidarabdd (Hyderabdd) 
Contingent at the walled village of Chichamba, near Risod, resisted 
an infantry attack. This was the last fight of the kind in Berar. 

Ritpur. — Town in Ellichpur District, Berar; 20 miles east of 
Pdlichpur town. Lat. 2 t ® 14' n ., long. 77® 52' e .; pop. (1867), 2450. 
Once a place of importance, having been the iankha jdgtr of Salabat 
Khdn. The stone wall which surrounded the town fifty years ago has 
almost entirely disappeared. It is said to have then had 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, many of whom deserted it owing to the op])ression of Bisenchand 
tdlukddr in the time of Namdar Khdn. Ritpur is the chief seat of the 
sect known as Mdnbhdn, founded by Kishen Bhat about two hundred 
years ago. He married out of his caste, and his four sons formed a new 
order, into which any person might enter. Its members are professed 
celibates, but this rule is by no means rigidly observed. Both men and 
women shave all hair from the head, and wear a black waistcloth, 
forming a kind of skirt, to show that,-having devoted themselves to 
religion, they in their worldly conduct no longer recognise any distinc- 
tion as to sex. They bury their dead. Krishna Bhat, the founder of this 
sect, is said to have obtained a magic cap, by wearing which he assumed 
the likeness of Krishna. This cap was at last forcibly taken from him, 
and burnt. The principal buildings of interest are Rdmchandra’s temple, 
the Mdnbhan building, called Rdj Math, and the Government school. 
Good water is scarce at Ritptir, the people obtaining their drinking water 
from Lald’s well. 

Riwari. — ThrM/and town in Gurgaon District, Punjab. — See Rewari. 

Robartsgasj. — Southern tahsil of Mfrzdpur District, North-Western 
Provinces ; consisting of the Son valley, with the Singrauli plateau, and 
comprising the most varied and picturesque scenery in the District. 
Area, 2632 square miles, of which 1973 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
^ 73 » 54 o; land revenue, ;^682o; total Government revenue, 
fental paid by cultivators, £22^17. 
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an important centre of river trade, and also of inanufiicturing industry 
The chief exports are rice, cotton, hides, horns, sitalpdti mats, leaf- 
umbrellas, ornaments, etc. ; the imports are cotton goods, salt, hard- 
ware, sugar, pulses, spices, silk, etc. The Bengal registration returns for 
1876-77 show an export of 16,200 maunds of rice, and 23,700 maunds 
of paddy; and an import of ;^62,6oo of piece-goods. The principal 
articles of manufacture are sitalpdti mats, ornaments of carved ivory 
and shell, mords or bamboo stools, and petdrds or trunks for clothes 
made of cane. ^ The Muhammadan festival of the 'Id, at the time of 
the AfuJiarram, is marked by a fair lasting for two days, when toys, cheap 
ornaments, and sweetmeats are sold The site of the town is placed 
on the land-roll of the District as a revenue-free estate, called Kasbd 
Syihet, "1 he claim to exemption, which has never been formally 
recognised by Government, is based upon a sanad or grant from a 
Mughal Emperor of Delhi. In 1869, Sylhet was visited by a violent 
shock of earthquake, which did great damage to the church and other 
buildings. 

Synthifil. — Town in Bi'rbhum District, Bengal. Station on the 
East Indian Railway, 119 miles distant from Howrah, and rapidly rising 
place ; connected with Surf by a good road. 

Syriam (or Than-lycng). — A Subdivision of Rangoon District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. It comprises the Than-lyeng and An-gyf 
townships, the former of which lies south of the Pegu river, and east 
of the Hlaing river ; the latter extends from the Pan-hlaing river to 
the sea. Headquarters at Kyouk-tan, which contains a court-house 
and police station ; pop. (1877^ 407. 

Syriam (or Than-lyeng), — Township in the above Subdivision of 
Rangoon District, British Burma. Comprises ten revenue circles. 
Pop. (1877), 56,141; gross revenue, ;^44,2ii. Headquarters at 
Syriam Town. 

S]rriam (or Than-lyen^. — Old town in Rangoon District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 16° 42' 30" n., and long. 96 
21' 5" E., on the left bank of the Pegu river, and about 3 miles from its 
mouth. Pop. (1877), 1733. Burmese traditions allege that Syriam 
was founded in 587 b.c. by Ze-ya-the-na, and that about fifty years 
later it was called Than-lyeng, after a usurper who dethroned the son of 
Ze-ya-the-na. Little or nothing is known of the place from that time 
until the beginning of the 17th century. Towards the close of the 
previous century, the King of Arakan, taking advantage of the quarrels 
between the Kings of Toung-ngu, Ava, and Pegu, and the destruction 
of the last-named monarchy by the first, obtained possession of Pegu, 
aided by the Portuguese under Philip de Brito y Nicote, to whom, as 
a reward, was given the town of Than-lyeng. In a short time the 
King of Arakan found reason to regret his liberality ; but his endeavours 
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to drive out the Portuguese were unsuccessful. In 1613, Than- 
lyeng was besieged and captured by the King of Ava. Nicote 
was impaled alive, and all the Portuguese whose lives were spared 
were sent as slaves to the capital, where a few of their descendants 
exist to this day. In 1631, the Dutch were allowed to establish a 
factory at Than-lyeng, which they retained till 1677, according to 
Valentyn; but Dalrymple states that both English and Dutch were 
expelled some years earlier. The date of the foundation of the 
English factory is not known. In 1698, however, it was re-established, 
and Mr. Bowyear placed in charge by the authorities at Madras. In 
1740, the Peguans or Takings expelled the Burmese and captured Than- 
lyeng, without harming the English or other residents. In 1743, the 
Burmese retook the town, but held it for three days only, when the 
Peguans returned, expelled the Burmese, and burnt the English factory 
to the ground. Nothing now remains of the once flourishing 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English factories except the substantial ruins 
of an old church situated outside the old walls, some tombs, and 
the foundations of a few masonry houses. A full description of the 
church (built by Monseigneur Nerinr, the second Vicar- Apostolic of 
Ava and Pegu, and a member of the Barnabite Mission) is given in 
the Life of Monseigneiir G, M. Percoto, Missionary to the kingdoms 
of Ava and Pegu,, and Bishop of Massulis. The Barnabite Mission 
was established in 1722, and continued to flourish till about 1754. In 
Bishop was murdered by the Burmese conqueror Aloung- 
bhura, then besieging Than-lyeng, because he was suspected of com- 
plicity with the Peguans. From that year till 1760, the mission 
remained destitute, and was then removed to Rangoon. 

The Myo-dk or Governor of Than-lyeng during the first Burmese 
war of 1824-25 was Moung Tsat, whose sister was married to 
Bhadun-meng, fourth son of Aloungbhura, After the capture of 
Rangoon by the British troops, he collected a considerable force, 
and commenced fortifying Than-lyeng, and erecting works to com- 
mand the entrance to the river. On the 4th August 1824, a body 
of about 600 men was sent to dislodge him. The storming party 
was received with a sharp fire, but the Burmese evacuated the 
place before the escalade. The British did not retain possession 
of the town, and it was occupied in December by a portion of the 
Burmese army which had been investing Rangoon. But on the 
iith of February 1825, Than-lyeng was once more occupied by the 
British. Shortly after the signing of the treaty of YandabU (February 
1826), the Takings, under Moung Tsat, made an attempt to regain 
their ancient kingdom. They were joined by the Karengs ; and their 
leader, thef Myo-dk of Than-lyeng, assumed the title of king. The 
British remained strictly neutral ; and after some fighting in and round 
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Rangoon, a force arrived from Ava nnri d 

Than-lvene and in i8,, t»,l i a “ retreated to 

inan lyeng, and, in 1827, the leaders escaped to Tenasserim <;!nr» 

this event, nothing of importance has occurred in the town 
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TdrdE. River in British Burma. — Toung-gnyo. 

Tadldndaind.~-Highest peak in the chain of the Western Ghats in 
the territory of Coorg, 5729 feet above the sea. Lat. 12^ 13' n., Iona 
ascent is not difficult; two-thirds may be achieved 
on horseback, the remainder on foot. The view from the summit is 
magnificent. 


Tddpatri (^Tadputry\ ladapartt). — I'own in Bellary District, Madras, 
and an important station on the Madras Railway ; situated in lat. 14*’ 
55' 50" N., and long, 78^* 2' 25" e., on the right bank of the Fenner 
(Ponniydr). Pop. (1871), 8312, living in 1818 houses. Thriving 
trade in silk, cotton, and indigo. In 1875, the railway carried 43,000 
passengers to and from the station, and 5309 tons of goods. The 
towm was founded by Ramalingam Nayiidu, one of the Vijayanagar 
governors, 400 years ago. He also built the fine temple dedicated to 
Rama Iswara. Another temple (dedicated to Chintdraya) on the river 
bank was built by Timma Nayudu. These two temples are elaborately 
decorated with sculptures representing the adventures of Krishna, 
Rama, and other mythological personages. Among the bas-reliefs is <1 
figure holding a Grecian bow. The temple on the river bank is by far 
the finer, but was never finished. The gopura of the other temple was 
struck by lightning, about thirty years ago, and split in two. After the 
battle of Tdlikot, the country round Tddpatri was subdued by the forces 
of the Kutab Shahi dynasty, and a Muhammadan governor was 
appointed. Afterwards, the town was captured by Mordri Rdo, and 
still later by Haidar Alf. The site of Tddpatri lies low, and part of the 
town is frequently under water. The main street is narrow^ and straight, 
with substantially built houses. 

T&dri. — Port in North Kdnara District, Bombay. Lat. 14® 31' 30" 
N., long. 74® 24 E. Average annual value of trade for the five years 
ending 1873-74— imports, ;^3659; exports, ^^3014. 

Ta-Jfay. — Revenue circle in the Gnyoung-ddn township of 1 hiin- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 103 square miles, 
f’op. (1877-78), 8246 ; gross revenue (1876-77), ;;^2742. 

Ta^gnyek. — Revenue circle in Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2689 ; gross revenue, ^905. 

Ta-gOUHg'liak.-— Re venue . circle in the Meng-diin township of 
Thayet District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 132 square 
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miles, of which about 122 consist of hilly and uncultivable land. Chief 
products— rice, sesamum, cotton, chillies, cutch, and silk. Pop. 
(1876-77), 2804; gross revenue, £344- 

Taik-kli-la. — Revenue circle in the Tsit-toung Subdivision of 
Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 144 
square miles. Pop. (1876-77), 3920; gross revenue, ;^io29. Salt is 
made in considerable quantities. 

Taingapatam. — Town in Travancore State, Madras; situated on 
the coast at the mouth of a river of the same name. Lat. 8° 14' n., 
long. 77^* 14' E. The population here and in the neighbourhood com- 
prises (according to Thornton) many native Christians of the Syrian 
Church. 

T^pnr. — Subdivision of Darbhangah District, Bengal, lying between 
25® 28' 15" and 26"* 2' N. lat., and between 85'’ 30' and 86° 4' e. long. 
Area, 747 square miles; number of villages, 957; houses, 84,212. 
Pop. (1872), 638,717, of whom 580,618, or 90*7 per cent., were 
Hindus; 57,891, or 9-3 percent., Muhammadans; 136 Christians; 
and 72 ‘others.^ Proportion of males in total population, 49*3 per 
cent. ; average pressure of population per square mile, 855 ; average 
number of villages per square mile, 1*28; persons per village, 667; 
houses per square mile, 113; persons per house, 7*6. This Sub- 
division consists of the 2 police circles (fhdnds) of Tdjpur and Dal- 
sinhsardi. In 1870, it had i court, a police force of 35 men, and 
1 243 village watchmen ; the cost of Subdivisional administration was 
returned at ;^ioii. 

T^pur. — Headquarters of the Tdjpur Subdivision of Darbhangah 
District, Bengal; situated on the Dalsinhsardi road, 24 miles from 
Muzaffarpur, in lat 25° 51' 33" n., and long. 85° 43' e. Pop. (1872), 
12 1 1. Dispensary, school, distillery, and a nmnsifs court; inhabited 
chiefly by court officials, mukhtarSy etc. The river Bdlan, which flows 
out of the Jamwdri, passes the village on the west. 

Takht-i-Suldim^ {Solomon's Seat ). — Mountain in Kashmir (Cash- 
mere) State, Punjab, close to the city of Srinagar, on the eastern side. 
Described by Thornton as a mass of eruptive trap, situated in lat 34*^ 
4' N., and long. 74® 53' e. On the summit stands a massive Buddhist 
temple, bearing every mark of great antiquity, but now converted into 
a mosque. Elevation above sea level, 6950 feet 
/ Takht-i-Suldimin. — Principal peak of the Suldimdn Mountains, on 
the frontier between the Punjab and Afghdnistdn. Has two separate 
summits, respectively 11,317 and 11,076 feet above sea level. Stands 
nearly due west of Dera Ismdil Khdn./ A barren and rugged mountain, 
the sides consisting of precipitous cliffs. 

Takhtpur.^ — ^Town in Bildspur District, Central Provinces ; situated 
in lat 22® 8' N., and long. 81^* 54' 30" e., on the Mandla road, 20 
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miles west of Bildspur town. Founded about 1690 by TakhtSinh Raid 

of Ratanpur, to whom are anributed the remains of a brick palace, ’aS a 
temple of Mahddeva. Estimated pop. (1868), nearly 5000 Takh^mr 

Ta-kilWOn-daangr.-Revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township 

1^'vision, British Burma. Pop. 

* M revenue, ^122 ; and capitation tax, ^269. 

TAta. Municipal town in the Twenty-four Pargands District, Bengal ; 
situated 35' n" N., and long. 88» 57' 50" k., on the Janmnd 

river, m Sdtkhird Subdivision. Pop. (1872), 4443, viz. am males and 
2332 fema es. Municipal income (1876-77), ; incidence of 

^xation, 9^d. per head of population (5261) within municipal limits. 
Police, 16 men. A boat-halting station, and the seat of a considerable 
trade in rice. Branch dispensary. 

Taki (Tsekia), Village in (Jiijranwala District, Punjab. — A sarur. 

Takw^a. Town or cluster of villages in Dera Ismail Khdn Dis- 
trict, Punjab; situated in lat. 32** 9' n., and long. 70“ 40' k., 27 miles 
north-west of Derd. Ismdil Khdn town. Pop. (1868), 6800, consist- 
ing of 348 Plindus, 6298 Muhammadans, loi Sikhs, and 53 ‘others.’ 
Purely agricultural community of Gandapurs and Jdts. Supplies pro- 
curable ; water usually derived from hill streams, and always to be 
obtained by digging from 12 to 14 feet in bed of ravine. 

T& 1 & • — Town in Jessor District, Bengal. An old police station, but 
at present a police outpost, on the Kabadak. Seat of considerable trade, 
and large sugar mart. 

Taldgangf . — Tahstl of Jhelum (Jhflam) District, Punjab ; comprising 
the whole western portion of the District, and intersected by the spurs 
of the Salt Range. 

Tal&gang. — Municipal town in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the Taldgang iahsil ; situated in lat. 32** 55' 30" n., and 
long. 72'* 27' E., 80 miles north-west of Jhelum town. Pop. (1868), 5675. 
Founded by an Awdn chieftain, about the year 1625, it has ever since 
remained the seat of local administration under the Awdns, the Sfkhs, 
and the British. Healthily situated on a dry plateau, well drained by 
ravines. Extensive trade in grain, the staple product of the neighbour- 
hood. Manufacture of shoes worked with tinsel, worn by the Punjab 
women, and largely exported to dfstant places. Striped cotton stuff (siist) 
is also made in considerable quantities, both for home use and for 
exportation. Tahsil and police station, situated in an old mud fort, the 
former residence of the Sikh kdrddr. School, branch dispensary. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^i92, or 8d. per head of population 
(5^5^) within municipal limits. 

TAWgAon— Town in Amrdoti District, Berar . — See Talegaon. 

Ta-laixig-glin. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
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British Burma. A hilly and forest-covered tract, traversed throughout 
its whole length by the North Na-weng river. Products— cotton, tobacco, 
sesamum, and vegetables. A footpath leads from the Na-weng across 
the Yomas into Toung-ngd District. Pop. (1876-77), 2465 ; gross 
revenue, 

Taldja. — Walled town in the Native State of Bhaunagar, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. Lat. 21® 21' 15" n., long. 72° 4' 30" e. Taylor, in his Sailing 
Directory^ describes Taldja as ‘ a small steep hill of conical form, about 
400 feet above the sea, and rising out of a level plain. ^ On the top of 
the hill is ‘a Hindu temple, with tanks of excellent water; the hill 
has caves excavated in the solid rock, where formerly the pirates of these 
parts dwelt, even as recently as the year 1823.^ 

Talakddu. — Ancient city in Mysore District, Mysore State. — See 
Talkad. 

Tala-K&veri. — Source of the Kdveri (Cauvery) river, in the Brah- 
magiri range of the Western Ghdts in the territory of Coorg. Lat. 12“ 
23' 10" N., long. 7 S'‘ 34' 10" E. Here is a temple of great sanctity, 
annually frequented by thousands of pilgrims. The chief bathing 
festival is in Tuld-mdsa (October-November), when, according to local 
legend, the goddess Ganga herself resorts underground to the all- 
purifying stream. On this occasion, every Coorg family sends a repre- 
sentative; and the total attendance is estimated at 15,000. The temple 
is endowed by Government with ;^232 a year. 

Talambha. — Town and ruins in Miiltdn (Mooltan) District, Punjab ; 
situated in lat. 30® 31' n., and long. 72” 17' e., 2 miles from the modern 
left bank of the Rdvi, and 52 miles north-east of Miiltdn city. Pop. 
(1868), 3152. A place of purely antiquarian interest, the present 
village being built of bricks taken from an old fortress, i mile south. 
The stronghold once possessed great strength, while its antiquity is 
vouched for by the size of the bricks, described by General Cunning- 
ham as ‘ similar to the oldest in the walls and ruins of Miiltdn.* Iden- 
tified with a town of the Malli, conquered by Alexander the Great 
during his campaign in the Punjab. Said also to have been taken by 
Mahmiid of Ghazni. Timiir plundered the town, and massacred the 
inhabitants, but left the citadel untouched, because it would have 
delayed his progress. Abandoned, according to tradition, in consequence 
of a change of course by the Rdvi, which cut off the water supply 
about the time of Mahmiid Langa (1510 to 1525 a.d.). General 
Cunningham describes the ruins as consisting of an open city, protected 
on the south by a lofty fortress 1000 feet square. The outer rampart 
of earth has a thickness of 200 feet and a height of 20 feet ; and a second 
rampart of equal elevation stands upon its summit. Both were origL 
nally faced with large bricks. The modern village contains a police 
station and branch post office. 
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Taaaparamba.-Town in Malabar District, Madras.-5« Tali- 

PARAMBA* 

Bahat — Ancient town in Ldlitpur District, North-Western 
situated at the base of a hill, in lat. .5“ 50'' n., ard lt" 

78 28 55 E., 26 miles north of Lalitpur town. Pop. (1872), 4812 
Derives its name from a large tank or lake (tdl) which supplies water fo^ 
irrigation to several of the neighbouring villages. It is formed by tlie 
natural interposition of the hill, a rocky range 800 feet in height, whose 
proper outlets have been artificially dammed ; and it covers an area of 
at least a mile square. Extensive masonry battlements crown the hill- 
top, and enclose a fort now in ruins. Beneath, the town spreads out 
an orderly array of good brick houses, mostly flat-roofed, and apparently 
indicating a large population. On a nearer view, however, many of 
the buildings are seen to be ruinous and vacant, the people having 
deserted their homes in large numbers, especially during the famine 
year of 1869, and emigrated to neighbouring Native States. Many 
trees stand in and out amongst the houses, thus increasing the apparent 
size of the town. Around the whole lake, and especially along its 
northern border, runs a green fringe of cultivated fields; but the 
remainder of the surrounding country, seen from the hill, stretches like 
a vast undulating jungle, interspersed with occasional conical heights. 
Much rice grows in a swamp fed from the lake. Small trade in grain 
and cotton. Bdzdr ; handsome well ; old fort demolished by Sir Hugh 
Ros 6 in 1857. 


Tdlcher. — One of the Petty States of Orissa, Bengal, lying between 
20° 52' 30" and 21“ 18' N. lat, and between 84® 57' and 85 ** 17' 
45" E. long. Area, 399 square miles ; number of villages, 242 ; pop. 
(1872), 38,021. Bounded on the north by Pal Lahara, on the east by 
Dhenkdnal, and on the south and west by Angul. The chief feature in 
this State is a coal-field, of which a thorough examination was made 
in 1875. It was then reported that no seam of workable thickness 
and fairly good quality exists ; that a final and thorough exploration 
could only be effected at a considerable expense ; that the local con- 
sumption would never suffice to support a proper mining establishment ; 
and that, with the costly long land carriage, no class of coal equal 
to Rdnfganij could compete successfully at the Orissa ports with coal 
sent from Calcutta by sea. The project for utilizing the Tilcher coal- 
beds has therefore been abandoned for the present. Iron and lime 
are also found near the banks of the Brdhmanf river, which separates 
Tdlcher on the east from Pal Lahdra and Dhenkdnal. Small quantities 
of gold are found by washing the sand of the river, but little profit 
accrues to , the workers. The population of 38,021 persons inhabit 
7192 houses, and consist of-- 27 » 35 i Hindus and people of Hindu 
origin, the most numerous castes being Chdsds, Gaurs, Brdhmans, 
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and Kamars ; 3940 aborigines, mainly Savars, Gorids, and Taalas ; 6630 
semi-Hinduized aborigines, chiefly Pans; and 100 Muhammadans. 
Proportion of males in total population, 51-2 per cent. ; average 
density of population, 95 per square mile ; average number of villages 
per square mile, o'6o ; persons per village, 157 ; houses per square mile, 
18 ; persons per house, 5*3. The only town of any size in the State 
is Tdlcher, the residence of the Rdjd, situated on the right bank of the 
Brdhmani, in lat. 20“ 57' 20" n., and long. 85® 16' ii" e., and contain- 
ing about 500 houses. Only one village in the State has a population of 
from 2000 to 3000 souls. Tilcher is said to have been founded about 
500 years ago by a son of an Oudh Rajd, who forcibly ejected the 
savage tribe which had previously inhabited it. The title of Mahendrd 
Bahddur was bestowed upon the late chief as a reward for services 
rendered during the Angul disturbances in 1847. estimated 

annual income of the is ;^4i47 ; the yearly tribute to the British 
Government, ;^io3. The Rdjd’s militia consists of 615, and the police 
force of 267 men. Fifteen schools are scattered through the State. 

Tdldand^. — Canal in Cuttack District, Bengal, connecting Cuttack 
city with the main branch of the Mahdnadi river within tidal range. It 
is intended both for navigation and for irrigation ; total length, 52 miles. 
The lower reaches are not yet finished. The canal, when completed, 
will end at Shdmdgol on the Mahdnadi, about 8 miles in a direct line 
from the sea. It starts from the right flank of the Mah^nadi weir at 
Jobrd, skirts the east side of the city of Cuttack for a mile and half, 
then turns eastward, and runs midway between the Katjurf and the 
Mahanadi for 4 miles ; thence to Birbati, it keeps nearly parallel with 
the latter river, at a distance of from half a mile to one mile. At 
Bfrbdtf, a branch canal is thrown out to Machhgaon, at the mouth of 
the Devi. The Tdldandd Canal, in its first reach to Bfrbdti, has a 
bottom width of 64 feet, with slopes of 2 to i, and a fall of 6 inches 
in the mile. With a maximum depth of 8 feet of water, the discharge 
is calculated at 1460 cubic feet per second, half of which will be 
carried off by the Mdchhgdon Canal, leaving 730 feet per second to tjie 
lower reaches of the parent canal. The Tdldandd Canal, with its 
offshoot, the Mdchhgdon, is designed to irrigate 155,000 acres of the 
central delta. Many of the distributaries are now completed, the total 
irrigable area at the end of 1874-75 being 35,500 acres. Its first 
section is spanned by four bridges. . 

Town in Amrdoti District, Berar. Lat. 21® 5' n., long. 
78’ 4' E. ; pop. (1867), 4198. The town, which is now greatly decayed, 
contains the ruins of many fine buildings. The faAsrJt\ formerly here, 
has been removed to Chdndur, a station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

Taleg&OR D&bhdra. — Municipal town in the Mdwal Subdivision of 
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Poona (Puni) District, Bombay ; situated in lat. iS” 43' 10" n. and 
long. 73 43 3 ° e.. 20 miles north-west from Poona city. Pop. (I'sTal 
5040. Talegdon is a town belonging to the Ddbhdde family 
who rose to great importance during the time of the Peshwd Bdldh 
Vishwandth, m the person of Khanda Rdo Ddbhdde, the Peshwd’s 
commander-in-chief in 1716. Talegdon will lapse to Government on 
the death of the present holder, a female. Post oflSce and dispensary 
Brisk oil manufacture. 


Talegion Dhaindhera.-Municipal town in the SiW Subdivision 
of Poona District, Bombay; situated in lat. 18" 40' n., and long. 74“ 
13' E., 20 miles north-east of Poona city. Pop. (1872), 6547. Talegdon 
takes its name from having been a convenient camping-ground (tdl) in 
former times. The Dhamdhera family has for long held the foremost 
place in Talegdon, and has given its name to the town to distinguish it 
from Talegaon Dabhara in the Mawal Subdivision of Poona District 
{yide supra). Post office and dispensary. 

Tale-kaveri. — River in Coorg.— T ala-Kaveri. 

T^gdon (or ‘ Tank Town), — Town in SiUlpur District, Oudh ; 
situated 12 miles east by north of Sftapur town, and 8 miles south of 
Laharpur. Derives its name from the numerous jJnh or tdh in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Founded by Khdnzidas in the i ith century. 
Pop. (1869), 2098, chiefly Muhammadans. The principal landholders 
are Khdnzddas (Shaikhs) and Kirmdni Sayyids. Site good, and well 
wooded. Annual fair, attended by 10,000 people. 'I'hree mosques; 
Government school Annual value of hdzdr sales, ;^25oo. 

Tdlikot — Town in Muddebihal Subdivision, Kaladgi District, 
Bombay ; situated 60 miles north-east of Kaladgi town, in lat. 16'* 28' 
20" N., and long. 76° 21' 10" e. Pop. (1872), 7459. Celebrated for the 
battle fought on 25th January 1565, in which the power of the Hindu 
empire of Vijayanagar was destroyed by a confederacy of the Musal- 
mdn kings of the Deccan. 

Taliparamba. — Town in Malabar District, Madras; situated in 
lat. 12° 2' 50" N., and long. 75** 24' 16" e., 15 miles north-east of 
Cannanore (Kannur). Sub-magistrate’s station. Contains a brass-roofed 
temple. 

Talkad.— in Mysore District, Mysore State. Area, 377 square 
miles, of which 158 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 82,311, of whom 
80,142 are Hindus, 2097 Muhammadans, and 72 Jains. Land revenue 
(1874-75), exclusive of water rates, jC9S49y or 2s. per cultivated acre. 
The tdluk is extensively irrigated by channels drawn off from the bed 
of the K 4 veri (Cauvery) river by anicuts or dams. Headquarters at 
Narsipur, 

Talkad (or Taikddu).--Ancknt city in Mysore District, Mysore 
State ; situated in lat. 1 2® 1 1' n., and long. Tf s' bank of 
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the Kdveri (Cauvery) river, 28 miles by road south-east of Mysore city. 
Since 1^68, no longer the headquarters of the td/uk of the same name 
Pop. (1871), 2882, almost all Hindus. The origin of Talkad is lost in 
antiquity. The name is translated into Sanskrit as Dala-vana, The 
first authentic fact of history is that Hari Varma, a king of the Kongu 
or Chera line, fixed his capital here in the year 288 a.d. A king of 
the same dynally strongly fortified the city in the 6th century. At the 
close of the 9th century, the Cheras succumbed to the Cholas ; but 
TaJkad reappears a hundred years later as the capital of the Hoysala 
Balldla line. Subsequently, it passed into the hands of a feudatory of 
the Vijayanagar king, from whom it was conquered in 1634 by the 
Hindu Rdjd of Mysore. The last Rdni of Talkad imprecated a curse 
upon the city * that it should become sand,^ and threw herself into the 
Kdveri. At the present day, the buildings of the old city are completely 
buried beneath hills of sand, stretching nearly a mile in length. These 
sandhills advance at the rate of about 10 feet a year, and are said to 
cover about 30 temples, of which the topmost pagodas of two still pro- 
ject above the surface. The temple of Kirti Nardyana is occasionally 
opened, with great labour, sufficiently to allow of access for certain 
ceremonies. 

Tallacheri. — Municipal tsOwn and seaport in Malabar District, 
Madras. — See Tellicherri. 

Taloda. — Chief town and municipality of the Taloda Subdivision, 
Khdndesh District, Bombay ; situated in lat. 21° 34' n., and long. 74® 18' 
30" E., 62 miles north-west of Dhulia, and 104 miles west of the Bhusdwal 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Pop. (1872), 5145. 
Taloda is the chief wood market of Khdndesh District, and has also 
a considerable trade in roya grass, oil, and grain. The best wooden 
carts of Khdndesh are manufactured here, costing about each. 
Post office. 

Tals ftn a. — One of the petty States of Jhdldwdr, Kdthiawdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of 4 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ;j^^2292 ; of which ^91 is paid as tribute to the British 
Government, and ;^i4 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Tambaur. — Pargand in Sitdpur District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Kheri District, and on the east, south, and west by Kundri, 
Biswdn, and Ldharpur pargands. Area, 190 square miles, or 121,471 
acres, of which 84,305 acres are cultivated and 21,146 cultivable. The 
country is a complete network of streams, being bounded on the north 
by the Dahdwar and on the west by the Gogra ; while it is intersected 
by the Chauka, and many smaller rivers. The soil is throughout tardi 
and gdnjar^ that is to say, it is so moist as not to require irrigation ; 
and during the rainy season there is scarcely a village but is more or 
less flooded. In heavy or protracted floods, the autumn crops are 
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c.urj»d toh 

agricultural castes, such as Kurmfs or Murios Pod ^ 

Hindus and 5868 Muhammadans, toud, 6,, as,: Of Ihl 
compmmg he So a,a U,uUIH,ti ofnhich »e onnSy 

The remaining villages, 86 in number, are zamin- 
d<M, of which 40 are also held by Gaurs, who thus own one-half the 
whole number of villages m thcparga>ui. The only manufacture carried 
Manipur^ crosses the pargand from Sitipur to 

Tambaur.-Town in Sitdpur District, Oudh; situated 35 miles north- 
east of Sftipur town, and 6 miles west of Mallapur, between the Dahdwar 
and Chauka rivers. Founded about 700 years ago by Tambulis, whence 
Its name. Pop. (1869), 3014, residing in 520 mud-built houses. Tam- 
baur includes the village of Ahmeddbdd, and now belongs to a Kurmi 
community. School ; bi-weekly market ; remains of a Government fort ; 
temple to Siva ; masonry tank, now in decay ; and a martyr’s tomb. 
Tdiuberachori. — Pass in Malabar District, Madras . — See Tamra- 

CHERI. 


TdtnbrSip&nii {Porunai, the 2 <uA.ryv of the Greeks). — River in Tinne- 
velli District, Madras, rising in the Western Ghdts, in lat 8“ 52' n., and 
long. 77° 51' E. It runs in a south-easterly direction to Shermadevi, 
then north-west between Tinnevelli and Pilamcottah, then again south 
and east to the sea ; total length, 70 miles. With the Chittdr and its 
other feeders, it irrigates 65,000 acres of land ; and the District is 
largely dependent on this supply of water, the distribution of which is 
regulated by eight anicuts across the bed of the river. The valley is 
closely cultivated, and supports a dense population. The river is men- 
tioned in the Brihat Samhitd (circ. 404 a.d.), and reference to the port 
(Kolkei) at its mouth is made by Ptolemy and in the Feriplus. Near its 
source rises another and smaller stream of the same name, sometimes 
called the Western Timbraparnf, which flows westward into Travancore. 
Tamltlk. — Subdivision of Midnapur District, Bengal, lying between 
53' and 22® 32' 45" N. lat., and between 87® 39' 45" and 88® 
14 E. long. Area, 621 square miles; number of villages, 1522; 
houses, 72,438. Pop. (1872), 467,817, of whom 424,075, or 907 per 
cent, were Hindus; 43,317, or 9-3 per cent, Muhammadans; 209 
Christians ; and 216 ‘ others.' Proportion of males in total population, 
48*9 per cent; average density of population, 753 per square mile; 
average number of villages per square mile, 2*45 ; persons per village, 
307; houses per square mile, 117; inmates per house, 6*5. This 
Subdivision comprises the 5 police circles of TamlUk, Pdnchkurd, 'Mas- 
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landpur, Sutdhdtd, and Nandigaon. In 1870-71, it contained i magisterial 
and revenue court, a regular police force of 150 men, and a village watch 
of 1 599 ; the cost of Subdi visional administration was returned at £^^2^. 

Tamllik. — Headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, * 
Midnapur District, Bengal ; situated in lat, 22® 18' 2" n., and long. 87® 
58' 10" E., on the Rdpnilrdyan river. Pop. (1872), 5849, of whom 3003 
were males and 2846 females. The population was made up of 5044 
Hindus, 800 Muhammadans, 4 Christians, and i ‘ other.’ Tamldk is a 
municipality, with an income (1876-77) of £319 ; incidence of taxation, 
iifd. per head. 

The town contains also a police station (thdnd), and is one of the 
principal seats of commerce in the District. In ancient times, Tamluk 
was a famous city, and figures as a kingdom of great antiquity in ^ 
the sacred writings of the Hindus. It first emerges in authentic history 
as a Buddhist maritime port, being the place whence the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hian took ship to Ceylon in the early part of the 5th cen- 
tury. Two hundred and fifty years later, another celebrated pilgrim 
from China, Hiouen Thsang, speaks of Tamluk as still an important 
harbour, with ten Buddhist monasteries, a thousand monks, and a 
pillar by King Asoka, 200 feet high. Even after the overthrow of 1 
Buddhism by Hinduism, many wealthy merchants and shipowners 
resided here, and carried on an extensive over-sea trade. Indigo, 
mulberry, and silk, the costly products of Bengal and Orissa, form the 
traditional articles of export from ancient Tamldk ; and although the 
sea has since left it, the place long continued an important maritime 
town. In 635 A.D., the Chinese traveller Hiouen Thsang found the city 
washed by the ocean ; the earliest Hindu tradition places the sea 8 
miles off, and it is now fully 60 miles distant. The process of land- 
making at the mouth of the HUgli has gone on slowly but steadily, and 
has left Tamldk an inland village on the banks of the Rdpndrdyan river. 
The peasants, in digging wells or tanks, come upon sea-shells at a depth 
of from 10 to 20 feet ; and an almost forgotten name of the town, 
Ratndkar or Ratndbatf, or the ‘ Mine of Gems,’ alone commemorates 
its former wealth. Under the rule of the ancient Peacock Dynasty of 
Tamldk, the royal palace and grounds are said to have covered 8 square 
miles, fortified by strong walls and deep ditches. No trace of the ancient 
palace is now discernible, except some ruins to the west of the palace / 
of the present Kaibartta Rdjd. The present palace is built on the side 
of the river, surrounded by ditches, and covers the more moderate area 
of about 30 acres. The old city lies under the river-silt, even the great 
temple is now partly underground ; and the remains of masonry wells 
and houses are met with at 18 to 21 feet below the surface. 

Til principal object of interest at Tamldk is a temple sacred to the 
goddess Barga^bhfmd or Kdlf, situated on the bank of the Rdpndrdyan. 
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' The honour of its fconstniction is asrril'.P/i • 
say that it was built by Viswakarmd, the engineero/ the^ds 
generally, however, assigned to the King of the Peacock nLa t 

i act admkation construction still 

auract Jhe shnne is surrounded by a curious threefold 

wall. A high foundation, consisting of large logs of wood placed 
upon the earth in rows, covering the whole area to bo occupied by the 
temple, and afterwards covered over with bricks and stones to a height 
constructed ; and upon this the wall is built. The 
three folds form one compact wall, the outer and inner being made of 

,hn ’ T rTZ " height of 6o feet 

Swn/ ^idth at the top of the foundation 

being 9 feet. The whole is covered with a dome-shaped roof. Stones 
of enormous size were used in its construction, and raise the spectator’s 
wonder as to how they were lifted into their places. On the top of the 
temple, although dedicated to the wife of Siva, is the sacred disc 
(dtakra) of Vishnu, surmounted by the form of a peacock. The idol 
IS formed from a single block of stone, with the hands and feet 
attached to it. The goddess is represented standing on the body of 
Siva, and has four hands. Outside the temple, but within its enclosure, 
IS a kelt-kadamba tree, supposed to have the virtue of redeeming wives 
from barrenness. Numbers of women flock hither to pray for offspring, 
suspending pieces of brick to the tree by ropes made of their own hair. 
The branches of the tree are said to be covered with these curious 
ropes. The dread of the anger of the goddess is great. The 
Marhattds, when ravaging Lower Bengal, left TamlUk untouched, and 
made many valuable offerings to the temple, out of reverence for the 
goddess. Even the river Rdpndr^yan is said to still its waters as it 
flows by, while a short distance above and below the shrine the waves 
are turbulent. The river has on several occasions encroached near the 
temple, and once reached to within 5 yards of the walls. Although 
even the priests deserted the edifice from fear that it would be washed 
away, the stream was only allowed to approach within a certain distance ; 
as often as it passed the line the waters were forced back by the Divine 
Will, and the temple escapied without injury. There is also a Vishnu- 
vite temple at Tamliik, which, in shape and construction, resembles 
that of Barga-bhiml The legends connected with both temples will be 
found related in my Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. iiL pp. 64, 66, 
and 67 ; and in my Orissa, vol. L 3 10-3 12. 

Tamldk, or Tdmralipta, as it is called in Sanskrit, although originally 
a centre of Buddhism, Continued to be a place of great sanctit^hen 
that religion was ousted by Brahmanism. Its very name bears witness 
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to its ancient unorthodoxy, but even this has been distorted into a 
title of honour. Grammarians derive the word from tamas-lipta — 
literally, ‘stained with darkness or sin.’ But a legend relates that it 
took its name from the fact that Vishnu, in the form of Kalki, having 
got very hot in destroying the demons, dropped perspiration at this 
fortunate spot, which accordingly became stained with the holy 
sweat of the god, and gave a sanctity and name to the place. A 
Sanskrit text speaks of it as a holy place in the following words : — 
‘I will tell you where your sins will be destroyed. There is a 
great place of pilgrimage in the south of India, an ablution in 
which saves a man from his sins.’ The earliest kings of Tamluk 
belonged to the Peacock Dynasty, and were Rajputs by caste. 
The last of this line, Nisankhd Nariyan, died childless; and at his 
death the throne was usurped by a powerful aboriginal chief named 
Kdlu Bhuiyd, the founder of the existing line of Kaibartta or Fisher- 
kings of Tamldk. The Kaibarttas are generally considered to be 
descendants of the aboriginal Bhuiyas, who have embraced Hinduism. 
The present Rdjd is the twenty-fifth in descent from Kdlu Bhuiyd. 

TdilXiracheri (Tdinberachert ). — Pass in Malabar District, Madras, 
lying between 11° 29' 20" and 11“ 30' 45" n. lat., and between 76® 4 30" 
and 76° s’ 15" E. long., carrying the road over the Western Ghdts from 
Calicut to the Waindd and Mysore (Maisdr). This route is much used 
for the export of coffee ; it was the one taken by Haidar in his descent 
on Calicut in 1773, was made use of by Tipd in his invasions 
of Malabar. 

Tdnirdllgd. — Marsh or btl in Godlpdra District, Assam ; of consider- 
able depth, and covering an area of 7 square miles. 

T&IXirapumi. — River in Madras. — See Tambraparni. 

T&nakallu. — Town in Cuddapah (Kadapa) District, Madras. Lat. 
13** 57 ' 30" N., long. 78® 15' E.; pop. (1871), 5690, inhabiting 1115 
houses. 

Tanda. — Sub-District and town of Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) Dis- 
trict, Sind. — See Tando Muhammad Khan. 

Tdnda. — Tahsil or Subdivision of Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, 
Oudh, lying between 26° 9' and 26* 39' n. lat, and between 82* 30' 
and 83® 9' E. long. Bounded on the north by Basti District in the 
’ North-Western Provinces, on the east and south by Azamgarh District, 
and on the west by Akbarpur tahsil Area, 497 square miles, of which 
273 are cultivated. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 231,160; Muhamma- 
dans, 31,737 ; totals 263,897, namely, males, 135*549, and females, 
128,348. Average density of population, 544 per square mile; number 
of villages or townships, 842. This tahsil comprises the 3 parganis of 
Surhg^ur, ISirhdr, and Tdnda. 

Ttade^-^Eargand in Tinda Subdivision, Foizibid District, Oudh. 
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Bounded on the north by the Gogra river, which separates it from Basti 
Distnct; on the east by Birhar the south byAta 
pargand;^nd on the west by Kmunpargand. A well-woodL counT.^ 
traversed throughout for a distance of 40 miles by a beautiful avenue of 
fine old mango trees, planted many years ago by a native gentlenin 
w forming a continuous avenue from Tdnda town to 

Faizdbdd. Area, after recent transfers, 124 square miles, of which 73 
are cultivated. Pop (1869). Hindus, 54,843 ; Muhammadans, 9083 ; 
mtj 63,926. Number of villages or townships, 215. Cotton-weaving 
IS the principal manufa,cture, but the industry is decaying. In 1862 
there were 1125 looms m th^pargami, principally in Tdnda town : but 
owing to the competition of Manchester piece goods, many weavers have 
left, and the number of looms is now estimated at only 875. Where 
Pmglish thread is used, each loom is capable of turning out about ^2 1 
worth of cloth per annum, of which ^6, 4s. represents the weaver’s 
profits; where native thread is used, the out-turn is about;£“i7, ^^^d 
the profits, ;^5. During the later years of native rule, Tdnda annually 
exported upwards of 2,000 worth of cloth to Nepdl j but its exports 
thither have now decreased more than one-half. Five market villages ; 
periodical fairs arc also held on the occasion of Hindu and Muham- 
madan festivals. 


T 4 nda.—Town in Faizdbdd District, Oudh, and headquarters of 
Tdnda tahsil ^ndpargand; situated in lat. 26® 33' n., and long. 82*^ 42' 10" 
E., 3 miles south of the Gogra river, on the road from Faizdbdd city to 
Azamgarh. 1 he road from Sultdnpur to Gorakhpur also passes through 
Tdnda. The site of the town was granted by the Emperor F'arrukh 
Siyyar to Hdiat Khdn, the tdlukddr. Celebrated for its woven cotton 
goods, such as jdmddnt cloth, which are said to rival those of 
Dacca. They are of the value of from ;£’io to ;,^i5 per piece. The 
total value of the annual export of cloth is about 5,000. Pop. 
(1869), Muhammadans, 7613; Hindus, 6815; total, 14,428, residing in 
3660 houses. The town contains 44 mosques, 34 imdmMras, and 9 
Hindu temples. Good Government school. Two annual fairs. 

Tdnda. — ^Town in Hoshidrpur District, Punjab; situated in lat. 31® 
40' N., and long. 75® 41' e. Pop. (1868), 5257 persons, consisting of 1513 
Hindus, 3570 Muhammadans, 41 Sfkhs, and 133 ‘others.^ Forms 
with the neighbouring town of Urmur (i mile north) a municipal union. 
Revenue in 1875-76, ^£48^, or 8:Jd. per head of population (13,970) 
within municipal limits. 

Tdnddn (or Tdngrdy — Town in Maldah District, Bengal. The 
ancient capital of Bengal after the decadence of Gaur. Its history 
IS obscure, and the very site of the city has not been accurately 
determined. It is certain that it was in the. immediate neighbdj^hood 
of Gaur, and west of that town, beyond the Bhdgirathf. Perhaps Tdn- 
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din has been utterly swept away by the changes in ,the course of the 
Ganges. Neither the Revenue Surveyor nor the modern maps make any 
mention of the place. According to Stewart {Jlistofy of Bengal, ed. 
1^47, P- 95)» Sulaimdn Shdh Karanf, tho last but one of the Afghan 
kings of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tanddn in 1564 
A.D., eleven years before the final depopulation of Gaur. Though 
never a populous city, Tdnddn was a favourite residence for the Mughal 
governors of Bengal until the middle of the following century. In 
1660, the rebel Sujd Shah, when hard pressed by Mfr Jumli, Aurangzeb’s 
general, retreated from Rijmahal to Tdndan ; in the vicinity of which 
town was fought the decisive battle in which the former was finally 
routed. After this date, Tdnddn is not mentioned in history, and it 
was subsequently deserted by the Mughal governors in favour of Dacca. 

Tando Adam.— Town in Haidardbdd District, Sind.— Adam-jo- 
Tando. 

Tando Alahyar. Tdluk and town in Haidarabdd District, Sind. — 
See Alahyar-jo-Tando. 

Tando B4gO.— Subdivision of Tando Deputy Collectorate, Haidar- 
dbdd District, Sind. Area, 700 square miles pop. (1872), 47,922. Imperial 
revenue in 1873-74, ; local revenue, £8g4; total, ;^io,556. 

Tando Bdgo.— Principal town and headquarters of Tando Bdgo 
IdM, Sind ; situated in lat. 24" 47' n., and long. 69*^ e., on the left bank 
of the Shddiwdh Canal, 58 miles south-east of Haidarabdd (Hyderdbdd), 
with which it has road communication through Tando Muhammad 
Khdn. It is connected also by cross roads with Wango Barar, Khairpur, 
Pangryo, and Badin ; and with Nindo Shahr by the postal road. 
Pop. (1872), 1452, namely, 484 Musalmdns and 875 Hindus. Muk/h 
ltdrkdr's court, jail, and police lines, with accommodation for 2 officers 
and 7 constables. A municipality was established in 1857; income 
in 1873-74, ;;^i 89. Tando Bdgo has a Government vernacular school, 
a post office, a cattle-pound, and a commodious dharmsdla, the latter 
being maintained at the expense of the municipality. Several of the 
Tdlpurs of the Bagdni family reside here, the principal man of note 
being Mir Wdli Muhammad, a lineal descendant of Bdgo Khdn Tdlpur, 
who founded the town about 140 years ago. A little trade is done 
in rice and grain, sugar, cloth, oil, tobacco, country liquor and drugs. 
The manufactures are insignificant. 

Tando Oholdm All. — The largest Government town in Tando 
Deputy Collectorate, Haidardbdd District, Sind ; distant 20 miles 
east of Tando Muhammad Khdn, 36 miles south-east of Haidardbdd 
city, and 14 miles west of Dighri, the headquarters of Dero Mohbat 
tdluk Pop. (1872), 1412. It has road communication with Haidar- 

by cross road with Tando Muhammad 
Khdn, Hdji Sdwan, and Rdjd KhandnL The town is situated in the 
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midst of jdgir lands, with no public buildings, except police lines for 
the accommodation of a few constables. There is an Anglo-vernacular 
school, supported mainly by Mfr Muhammad Khdn, a Sarddr of the 
first class, who resides here with his family. The trade of the town is 
mainly in grain, dates, sugar, molasses, spices, salt, cloth, metals, oil, 
tobacco, indigo, country liquor and drugs. There are no manufac- 
tures of any consequence. The town was founded about 1819, by 
Mir Ghuldm All Manikdni, the father of the present Mfr. 

Tando Lukm4n.— Town in Khairpur State ; situated a short dis- 
tance north of the town of Khairpur on the road to Rohri. Pop, 
(1872), about 1580. The place is noted not only for its manufacture 
of ardent spirits, but for carved and coloured woodwork, such as cradles, 
bedposts, small boxes, and other articles. It is said to have been 
founded about 1785, by Lukman Khan Tdlpur. 

Tando Masti Khdn. — Town in Khairpur State; situated about 13 
miles south of Khairpur town, and 18 miles from Ranfpur. The main 
road from Haidarabad (Hyderabad) to Rohri runs through the town. 
Pop. (1872), 4860, of whom by far the greater number are Muhammadans. 
The town was founded about 1803 by Wadero Masti Khdn. Near it, 
in a southerly direction, are the ruins of Kotesar, supposed to have 
been once a very populous place. On the western side are the shrines 
of Shdh Jaro Pfr Fazl Nan go and Shaikh Makdi. 

Tando Muhammad Khdn (or Tanda), — Sub- District of Haidar- 
dbdd (Hyderdbdd) District, Sind, lying between 24® 14' and 25® 17' 
N. lat., and between 68° 19' and 69° 22' e. long. Area, 3177 square 
miles; population (1872), 189,931. 

Physical Aspects . — The general appearance of this Sub- District is that 
of a level plain, the monotony of which is but slightly relieved by belts 
of trees fringing the canal banks. To the east and south are large salt 
tracts, and on the west, skirting the Indus, babul forests of consider- 
able extent. There are about 100 canals. Government and zaminddri. 
Of these, the Guni is the largest, being 69 miles in length. None of 
the channels is perennial. They fill as the Indus rises, early in May, 
and dry up by October. The chief dandhs or marshes are the Barejf, 
the Sarabudi, and the Jhalar. Limestone and saltpetre occur in this 
Sub-District. Venomous snakes abound. Hyaenas, wolves, foxes, deer, 
jackals, and hogs are the principal wild animals met with. 

Population,— Of the total population, returned in 1872 at 189,931 
persons, 21,982 are Hindus and 167,949 Muhammadans. Of the 
former, the Waishia caste is the most numerous ; of the latter, Sindis 
and Baluchis. 

Crops, — ^The staple crops are jodr^ bdjra, rice, tobacco, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and hemp, which are sown between March and July, and||paped 
between February and November; also wheat, barley, vegetables, and 
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other garden produce, which are sown on land previously saturated 
either by canal or rain water. Irrigation is effected by means of the 
Perswn wheel. The highest rate of rent for rice land does not exceed 
5 rupees, or los. per acre. Bardni or rain land cultivation is assessed 
at a uniform rate of 8 annas, or is. per MgU, except in the Giini tdluk 
wlmre the rate is la annas, or is. 6d. The total area of land held in 
revenue free, amounts to 296,000 acres, and the number of 
jdgtrddrs is between 200 and 300. ' 

Trade and M’anu/actures.—Tht main exports are agricultural pro- 
duce, camel cloth, g/ii, cotton, and salt. Their approximate annual 
value IS ;4iooo. The imports comprise grain, drugs, metals, oil, silk, 
skin^ sugar, tobacco, etc., and their annual value is roughly estimated 
*t £3000. The value of the transit trade of the Sub-District is 
approximately stated at ;^r, 000,000 sterling. The manufactures are 
stripe c oths, blankets, camel saddles, gold and silver ornaments, 
wooden micles, carpets, silk thread, metal goods, sugar, salt, and salt- 
petre. Five fairs are held in the Sub-District. The aggregate length 
of roads is 555 miles, of which 131 miles are trunk and postal lines. 
Ine number of ferries , is 28, and of these 17 are on the Gdni Canal. 

Admtnisira/ion.— The total imperial revenue of Tando Muhammad 
Khan in 1873-74 was ^^34,128, and the local revenue, .1^3504. The 
land tax furnishes the principal item. The Sub-District is administered 
by a Deputy Collector and Assistants. There is a subordinate civil 
court at the town of Tando Muhammad Khdn. The police number 

are s municipalities, viz. Tando 
Muhammad Khan, Tando Bdgo, Badin, Nindo Shahr, and Rdjo 
Khanani. Their aggregate receipts in 1873-74 amounted to ;^94S. 
Hospital and dispensary at Tando Muhammad Khdn. There is a jail 
at the headquarters of every mdkhtidrkdr or subordinate magistrate. 
Ihe number of schools in ^874 was 8, attended by 263 pupils. The 
average ^nual rainfall of the Sub-District is stated not to exceed 4 
inches. The prevailing disease is fever. 

c KhAn. — Chief town and headquarters of the 

Sub-Distnct of the same name in Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) District, 
&nd ; situated in lat. 25“ 7' 30" n., and long. 67* 33' 30" e., on the right 
bank of the Giini Canal, 2 1 miles south of HaidardbM city. Pop. (1872), 
3412, inclining 1 703 Muhammadans and 1 597 Hindus. As the seat of 
k •! Collector, this town contains a court-house and the usual public 
buildings. Municipal revenue (1874), ^^348. Local trade in rice and 
other grain, silk, metals, tobacco, dyes, saddle-cloths, matting, cochineal, 
country li^or and drugs. Transit trade in rice, jodr, bdjra, and 
tobacca ^ The manufactures comprise copper and iron ware, earthen- 
^e,|^ilk thread, blankets, cotton cloth, shoes, country liquor, and 
articles of wood. Tando Muhammad Khdn is said to have been 
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founded by Mfr Muhammad Khdn Tdlpur Shdhwdni, who died in 
1813. 

native form of T’etictssefini ). — Revenue circle 
m the Tenasserim township of Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, 
Bntish Burma, Pop. (1876-77), 2378 ; gross revenue, ;^53o. 

Tangacheri. — Town in the Cochin tdluk of Malabar District, 
Madras ; situated in lat. 8“ 54' n., and long. 76° 38' 15" e. Formerly a 
Dutch settlement. Pharoah (1855) says: — ‘It was originally a fort, 
built on a headland of laterite, jutting into the sea. The length is about 
2| furlongs east and west, and the mean breadth, i furlong. Portions of 
the old walls are still visible, as are also the ruins of an old Portuguese 
tow^r and belfry. . . . The inhabitants are mostly Roman Catholics. 
In judicial matters, the people are subject to the auxiliary court at 
Cochin; the department of police has its separate superintendent, 
appointed by the British Government. The customs, port dues, and 
other revenues, derived from this settlement, are levied by the State of 
Travancore, an equivalent in money being paid by it for the same.^ 

Tdngfan. — River of Northern Bengal. Enters Dindjpur District from 
Jalpdigurf, on its extreme northern boundary ; and after a southerly 
course of about 80 miles, passes into Maldah District, where it empties 
itself into the Mahdnandd near Muchid, a small mart for rice and grain. 
Its total length is about 120 miles. During the rains, the Tdngan is 
navigable throughout its entire course in Dindjpur ; for the remainder 
of the year, it is open to boats of from 7 to 10 tons burden for about 50 
miles. Its chief tributaries are the Lok and the Tuldi ; the banks are 
for the most part jungly. The Tdngan brings down a large quantity of 
silt, and has of late years suffered considerable changes in its course. 
In 1807, according to Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, this river effected its 
junction with the Mahdnandd about 7 miles lower down than at present. 
Its old bed is still traceable in a southerly direction by Kendud. It is 
stated that the Tdngan has also apparently altered its course in the 
neighbourhood of Rdnfganj village, where the remains of a stone 
bridge, which evidently spanned the former channel of the river, are 
still to be seen on the high embanked road connecting Rdnfganj with 
Gaur. The channel of the Tdngan is in many places becoming choked 
by the sand and mud brought down from the hills. 

Tangancherri,-“Townin Malabar District, Madras.— .S^f^TANGACHERi. 

Tanglu* — One of the principal peaks in the Singdlild range, Ddr- 
jfling District, Bengal. Lat. 27® i' n., long. 88® 7' 15" e. Height, 
10,084 feet; on the summit is some extent of undulating land. The 
Chhotd or Little Ranjft river takes its rise under this mountain. 

Tillgri, — ^Town in Maldah District, Bengal. — See Tandan. 

TangfUtlir. — Town in Nellore District, Madras. Lat. 15® 20J 30" n., 
long. 80® 6' is'' e. ; pop. (1871), 7045, inhabiting 1215 houses. 
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Taiy'ore (,Tanjdviir).—h British District in the Madras Presidency, 
lying between 9° 49' and ii" 25' n. lat, and between 78° 56' and 79’ 
54 ' E- long. Area, 3654 square miles ; population, according to the 
Census of 1871, 1,973,731. Tanjore forms a portion of the Southern 
Karnatic. It is bounded on the north by the river Coleroon, which 
separates it from Trichinopoli and South Arcot Districts; on the east 
^d south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south-west by Madura 
District; and on the west by Madura and Trichinopoli Districts and 
by the State of Pudukota. The administrative headquarters are at 
Tanjore City, situated on the south bank of the Kdveri (Cauvery). 

Physical Aspects.— Ta.n]OK has a just claim to be considered the 
garden of Southern India. The vast delta of the Kiveri occupies 
the flat northern part of the District, which is highly cultivated with 
rice, dotted over with groves of cocoa-nut trees, and densely populated. 
This tract is thoroughly irrigated by an intricate network of channels 
connecting the different branches of the delta. The irrigation works 
will be described in a later section of this article. 

Mr. Hickey {The Tanjore Principality, 1874) gives the following 
descsiption of the physical characteristics of the remainder of the 
District ; ‘ South-west of the town of Tanjore, the country is some- 

what more elevated, especially about Vallam, where the Collector 
generally resides ; but there is nothing that can be called a hill in the 
whole District. Along the coast, a belt of sand-drifts and low jungle 
protect the lands from the sea ; but between Point Calimere and Adram- 
patam, a salt swamp extends over several square miles. No rock is 
prevalent in Tanjore except laterite, which is abundant in the high 
ground near the western frontier, and is again met with in the extreme 
south. Around Vallam are many beautiful specimens of rock-crystal, 
^ong the southern coast a narrow and thin bed of sandstone, contain- 
ing shells, was lately found running parallel with and about half a mile 
from the shore, and about 2 yards below the surface. This stone is 
compact enough to be used for building purposes. Extensive beds of 
marine shells, consisting of the large pearl oyster and other existing 
specimens, have been found in many excavations south of Negapatam, 
at the distance of 3 or 4 miles inland, and covered with several feet 
of alluvial soil ; and in the south coast also are numerous specimens 
of this kind, of comp^atively recent appearance. The delta contains 
some tracts of rich silt, and the immediate margin of the river is 
generally covered with a light loam ; but for the most part the soil is 
naturally poor, Md it is irrigation alone which makes the District such 
a scene of fertility. The varieties of soil in the higher ground beyond 
the delta are red loam, black cotton-soil, sandy light earth, and yellow 
clay iQuch impregnated with soda, and miserably sterile.’ The 
coast line of the District extends for a distance of 170 miles; a heavy 
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surf breaks incessantly on the shore, rendering communication with, 
shipping very difficult and dangerous. 

History. The modern history of Tanjore commences \*dth its occu- 
pation by the Marhattds in 1678 under Venkajf, the brother of Sivajf 
the Great, and the founder of the line of Tanjore Rdjds. The British 
first came into contact with Tanjore by their expedition in 1749, with 
a view to the restoration of a deposed Raja. The cession of Devi- 
kota was .promised as the reward of their aid. They failed in this 
attempt, and a subsequent expedition was bought off. Subsequently, 
the famous Muhammad All, Nawdb of Arcot, was aided by the Madras 
Government in enforcing a claim for tribute against the Tanjore 
dynasty, and the fort fell into the hands of the invaders on the i6th 
September 1773. In 1775, was restored to the Tanjore Prince, 
Tulzujf. Practically, until 1779 the Marhattds held the Tanjore State, 
first as tributaries of the Mughal Empire, then of the Nawdb of the 
Karnatic Payanghdt, then as independent sovereigns, and lastly, under 
the English East India Company, as assignees of the Nawdb’s tribute. 
During the latter end of the last century, Tanjore was in fact a pro- 
tected State of the British Empire, paying its share of the subsidy for 
thdv^rmy, which the latter maintained for the defence of the country. 
It was ceded to the Company in absolute sovereignty by Rdja Shara- 
bhoji, under treaty dated 25th October 1799. 

The territory thus acquired, with the undermentioned three small 
settlements on the coast, not included therein, constitutes the present 
District or Collectorate of Tanjore. (i) Devikota, a small territory 
adjoining the fort of that name, then estimated to yield a revenue of 
;^ 3 i 5 o* This had been previously acquired by the Company from 
Rijd Pratdp Sinh by treaty in 1749. (2) The Dutch settlement at 

Negapatam, with the adjoining seaport of Nagore (Ndgiir) and the 
territory known as the Nagore dependency. Negapatam was one 
of the early settlements of the Portuguese, from whom it was taken 
by the Dutch in 1660. The Nagore dependency was purchased by the 
latter, in 1773, from R 4 Jd Tulzuji ; but was immediately afterwards taken 
possession of by the Nawab of the Karnatic Payanghat, with the aid 
of the English, the Nawdb reimbursing the Dutch th.e money they had 
paid for its purchase. It was, however, restored to the Rdji in 1776, 
together with the whole of his territory, which had been conquered by 
the Nawdb in 1773 ; and the Rdji in 1778 granted it to the English. 
Negapatam was wrested by the English from the Dutch in 1781 ; and 
thus, like Devikota, this settlement was already in their possession at 
the. time of the cession of the Tanjore principality. (3) Tranquebar 
settlement, yielding a revenue of ;;^2 100, which the Danes acquired from 
the Niyak Rdjd of Tanjore in 1620, and which they continued to hold, 
subject to the payment of an annual peshkash or tribute of ;^3ii. 
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until 1845 ; when it was purchased from them by the English East 
India Company. 

Under the treaty of 1799, the East India Company engaged to make 
over to the of Tanjore one-fifth of the net revenue of the terri- 
tory which was transferred to them, with a further sum of i Idkh (one 
hundred thousand) of Star pagodas, or ;^3S,ooo. They also permitted 
him to retain possession of the fort of Tanjore, with a small territory 
within a radius of half a mile around it, together with certain villages 
and lands, in different parts of the District Rdjd Sharabhoji died in 
1832, and was succeeded by his son Sivajf, who died in 1855, without 
legitimate male issue. Upon this, the Rdj was declared extinct, and 
the rights and privileges appertaining to it ceased. Liberal provision 
having been made for the support of all relatives and dependants, the 
private property of the Rdja was left in the possession of the family. 
Until 1841, there was a Political Resident at Tanjore; but this office 
was amalgamated in that year with that of the Collector-Magistrate 
of the District. The headquarters of this last-mentioned officer, how- 
ever, remained at Negapatam, the seat of the old Dutch settlement, till 
1845 ; when, upon Tranquebar coming into the possession of the East 
India Company by purchase, they were removed to that place. After 
the death of the last Rdjd, when the fort and town of Tanjore became 
British territory, the headquarters of the Collector, as also the seat of 
the chief court of civil and criminal judicature, then called the Civil 
and Sessions Court, were removed to Tanjore. 

Population .— first Census of the District was taken in 1822. 
Since then, six others have been taken, all based on actual enumera- 
tion. According to the last Census, that of 1871, the total population 
of the District was 1,973,731, of whom 953,968 are males and 
Loi 9>763 females; proportion of males in total population, 48*3 per 
cent. There are 369,984 houses, each containing on an average 5*5 
inmates. The average density of the population per square mile is 
540-1. In the richly cultivated portions of the delta, the density is, of 
course, much higher, being as much as 1009 per square mile in the 
Combaconum (Kumbakonam) tdluk. Of the total population in 1871, 
706,955 (or 35*8 per cent.) were under the age of 12. The great 
majority of the inhabitants — 1,803,787, or 91*4 per cent, of the total 
population are Hindus. The Muhammadans number 102,703, or / 
only 5*2 per cent.; whilst 66,409 (or 3*3 per cent.) are Christians, 
and 239 (or o-oi per cent.) are Jains. Of the Hindus, the most 
important castes are Brdhmans (126,757), Valldlars or agriculturists 
(348,400), and Vanniars or labourers (574,789). There are no traces 
of distinct aboriginal races ; but there are no less than 306,56^ Pariahs. 
Sdtdnis and Pandirams number 49^763. The ethnology of Tanjore ^ 
differs from that of most other Districts on the east coast of the 
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peninsula only in the larger proportion of Brdhmans in the upper 
grades of the population. The bulk of the population, as Sc- 
where tn the south, consists of Dravidian Hindus. All traces of the 
immigration of Aryans from Northern India have been lost in the 
depths of antiquity. Whether the pure Aryan element is preserved 
unalloyed in any of the numerous classes now included under the 
general head ‘Hindus ’ or not, is quite an open question ; though there 
can be no doubt that most of the classes which claim Aryan descent 
contain a large admixture of Dravidian blood. The Muhammadan 
population consists chiefly of Labbays or Sonakars, a mixed race sprung 
from the early colonists from Arabia, to whom the coast-line of Tanjore 
as commanding a never - failing trade with Ceylon, held out special 
attractions. Ihese colonists have in course of time found their way 
also into the interior, and have everywhere adopted the language of 
the country. The proportion of persons classed as Arabs, Pathins, and 
Mughals in the last Census returns is hardly one-fifth of the aggregate 
Muhammadan population of the District ; and even these figures are 
probably excessive. The Eurasian inhabitants of the District are chiefly 
of Portuguese and Dutch extraction. There is a constant flow of 
labourers from this District to Ceylon; and to some extent also to 
Burma, the Straits Settlements, the French West Indies, and Reunion. 
The emigrants are almost invariably Pariahs and other low-castes. 
They generally return home with considerable savings out of the wages 
they earn in the colonies. During the year 1876-77, the number of 
such emigrants to the Straits Settlements, Guadaloupe, and Cayenne, 
was 3896 ; to the Mauritius and Bourbon, 426. 

Tanjore District was the scene of the earliest labours of Protestant 
missionaries in India. In 1706, the German missionaries Ziegenbalg 
and Plutschau established a Lutheran mission in the Danish Settlement 
of Tranquebar, under the patronage of King Frederic iv. of Denmark ; 
and in 1841, their establishments were taken over by the ‘Leipzig 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which subsequently extended its opera- 
tions into the District. The mission at Tanjore was founded in 1778 
by the Rev. C. F. Schwartz of the Tranquebar Mission, who some time 
previously had transferred his services to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The mission establishments at Tanjore were 
taken over in 1826 by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
which subsequently founded mission establishments in several parts of 
the District The total number of native Protestants belonging to the 
various societies (Church of England, Lutheran, and Wesleyan) in 
the District in 1871, was 10,378; which is larger than in any 
other District in the Presidency, except Tinnevelli. Roman Catholic 
Missions in Tanjore date from the first half of the 17 th century. Their 
churches and chapels are scattered over the whole District; but their 
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principal seats are Negapatam, Velanganni (on the coast, 6 miles south 
of Negapatam), Tanjore, Vallam, and Combaconum. At Negapatam, 
the French Jesuits have a college (St. Joseph’s) ^hich was founded in 
1846. The present total number of native Roman Catholics in the 
District is 54,884. \ 

Seventeen towns in Tanjore contain 5000 inhabitants and upwards. 

Of these, the five following are municipalities : — Tanjore City (1871), 
52,175; Combaconum (Kumbakonam), 46,295; May avaram, 23,233 ; 
Negapatam, 48,667; Mannargudi, 17,735. Of all the Madras Dis- 
tricts, Tanjore is the most thickly populated, and contains the smallest 
proportion of uncultivated land. Before rice was imported from Bengal 
and Burma, Tanjore was the only source on which Ceylon depended 
for its supplies of food ; and even now the balance of trade is greatly 
in its favour. There are more than 3000 Hindu temples in the District. 
Many of the larger ones are splendid structures, and possess extensive 
endowments in land; the great temple at Tanjore city, declared by 
Fergusson to be the finest in India, is fully described in the following 
article. During the annual temple festivals, large fairs are held in 
different parts of the District. The principal Hindu festivals are held at 
Combaconum ; and here, too, is celebrated the famous Mahdmagham^ a 
festival occurring once in twelve years, to which crowds flock from all 
parts of the country. The Muhammadan festival called Kandiri, held 
annually at Nagore, and a Roman Catholic festival (Nativity of the 
Virgin), celebrated every year in September at Velanganni near Nega- 
patam, are also worthy of notice. .1 

Agriculture, — Rice is the staple crop of the District, and is raised 
almost entirely by artificial irrigation. It is grown chiefly in the delta 
of the Kdveri ; and to a much smaller extent in the upland portion of 
the District, under tanks fed by the local rainfall. The rige grown in 
Tanjore consists chiefly of two species, viz. kdr and pishdnam^ each 
including minor varieties. A few coarser sorts are sown broadcast ; but 
this mode of cultivation is very limited, being carried on only in a few ^ 
places beyond the delta, and there on rain-fed land. In all cases of 
irrigated cultivation, young plants are raised in seed-beds and trans- 
planted. The kdr is planted in June, and reaped in October. The 
pishanam is planted in July and August, and reaped in January and 
February. Dry crops are cultivated to a small extent in this Dis- 
trict They are chiefly (i) varagu (Panicum miliaceum), (2) kelvaragii 
or rd^ (Eleusine coracana), (3) kambu (Pencillaria spicata), and (4) 
keviru or ddl (Cajanus indidis). Varagu and ddl are grown chiefly at 
the western end of the upland portion of the District. These crops are 
sown in July, and cut in February* Rd^ and are cultivated 

in small patches both in and beyond the delta. In the delta, these ^ 
crops are raised either on high lands which are not irrigable, or ^ an 
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auxiliary crpp on rice-fields. In the latter case, they are sown either 
before or after rice. They are three months in the ground, being 
generally sown in June, and cut in September. 

Green crops are common in Tanjore, and are grown chiefly in back- 
yards of houses and on river margins. The green crops generally raised 
are onions, radishes, sweet-potatoes, and the various kinds of greens, 
of which those most prized are coriander and fenugreek. The only 
fibres cultivated in the District are two kinds of so-called Indian hemp 
(Crotalaria juncea and Hibiscus cannabinus), which are grown to a 
very lirhited extent on high lands. A very small quantity of cotton 
is also grown. Plantain and betel-vine gardens abound in the delta, 
where sugar-cane and tobacco are also cultivated. Tobacco is gene- 
rally restricted to backyards of houses and margins of rivers. The only 
part where it is grown to any considerable extent is the sandy tract 
at the south-eastern, end of the District near Point Calimere, where it 
IS a remunerative crop and a principal article of trade. The tobacco 
consists of broad thick leaves, and is prized for its strength and 
pungency. It is used only for chewing, and is chiefly exported to the 
Straits Settlements and Travancore. Cocoa-nut palms and mango trees 
are abundant all over the District, except in the south-west, where, 
owing to the dryness and the laterite soil, few trees flourish. 

Of the total area of Tanjore District — in the local records put at 
2.393.034 acres— about 53 per cent., or 1,264,965 acres, are actually 
under the plough: 21 per cent., or 497,025 acres, are cultivable, but 
not cultivated (including land left fallow); and 26 per cent., or 631,044 
acres, are uncultivable, or reserved for purposes other than agricultural. 
Of the cultivated area, 1,193,404 acres, or more than 90 per cent, are 
under food grains ; and of these, 888,315 acres are irrigated rice lands. 
In the four deltaic tdluks of Combaconum, Mdyavaram, Shiydli, and 
Nannilam, there is a considerably larger proportion, both of land 
actually cultivated and of land devoted to food grains. The prevailing 
system of revenue administration in Tanjore is rayatwdri. The general 
average of the Government assessment for the District is — for irrigated 
lands, 9s. 9d. per acre ; for unirrigated lands, zs. 6d. per acre. The 
average net profit per acre of the rayatwdri holder is estimated at 
19s- 3 f for irrigated lands, and 4s. iid. for unirrigated lands. Wages 
of agricultural labour are invariably paid in grain. The ordinary rates 
are | of a marakhdl, or 3*87 lbs., of paddy (giving about 2J lbs. of clean 
rice) per diem for a trained labourer, male or female, and J marakhdl 
for inferior adult labourers ; boys and girls receive half these rates. 
In towns, wages are paid in money; the ordinary daily rate for an 
adult male being 4^d., for an adult female ajd., and for children i Jd. 
each. Skilled labourers, such as bricklayers, stone-masons, carpenters, 
and smiths, are paid, according to the nature of the work and the 
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degree of skill required, from 7|d. to is. a day. The money wages 
in all cases above mentioned are now generally twice as high as they 
were twenty -five years ago, and in some cases the increase is still 
greater. Prices of all articles of food have risen during this period 
in about the same ratio. The village sales of paddy, the staple produce 
of the District, on which the original commutation rate for the assess- 
ment of irrigated land was calculated, show that the average price of 
the Tanjore kalam^ equal to 12 marakhdls or 62 lbs., has varied from 
io|(i in 1850-51 to 2s. lo^d. in 1875-76. Landless labourers con- 
stitute about one-half of the adult male population of the District, and 
of these nearly two-thirds are engaged in agriculture. They are chiefly 
Pallars and Pariahs, who are permanently attached to farms. The 
remainder are low-caste Sddras, who have immigrated from time to 
time from the Maravar country, lying between the Kaveri (Cauvery) 
delta and Cape Comorin. They go by the general name of Terkat- 
tiydns or ‘ southerners.’ 

In the delta, the alluvium deposited by the river freshes, as a rule, 
constitutes the only manure. In the upland portion of the District, as 
also in those lands in the delta which are irrigated from the tail-ends 
of channels, and therefore lack this element of fertility, manure is 
required and used. The mode of manuring generally adopted is by 
folding sheep or cattle ; the latter being more generally employed. 
Vegetable mould, cow-dung, ashes and other refuse of cook-rooms, 
and night-soil, are also used. On the whole, the average cost incurred 
for manuring may be put down as from 2s. to 3s. an acre. 

Irrigation. — The great natural advantages of irrigation which 
Tanjore possesses had been more or less improved upon many 
centuries before the District became British territory. The Coleroon, 
which forms the northern boundary of Tanjore, is, from its low level, 
utilized but to a small extent. The main branch of the Kaveri 
(Cauvery) enters Tanjore District about 8 miles east of Trichinopoli, 
and spreading out into innumerable small channels, which form 
a vast network extending down to the sea, converts the northern 
portion of the District, commonly known as the Kaveri delta, into 
one huge rice-field. Near the western limit of Tanjore, the two main 
streams come into close contact with each other ; and at this point, 
where the bed of the Coleroon is 9 or 10 feet lower, stands (across a 
natural outlet of the Kdveri channel) the ancient native work, a 
masonry dam, known as ‘The Grand Anicut,’ which prevents the 
waters of the Kaveri branch being wholly drawn off into the Coleroon. 
This work, which has been justly called the ‘ bulwark of the fertility of 
Tanjore,^ is traditionally believed to have been constructed by a king 
of the Chola dynasty in the 3rd century a.d. There are grounds for 
conjecturing that it dates not later than the 12th century. It originally 
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consisted of a solid mass of rough stone, 1080 feet in length, 40 to 60 
in breadth, and 15 to 18 in depth, stretching across the whole width 
of the outlet m a serpentine form; and in the year 1830, it was 
provided by Capt. Caldwell of the Engineers with under - sluices, 
to allow of the escape of sand. In the early part of this century, 
however, it was discovered that the Coleroon branch, from its more 
rapid fall and more direct course to the sea, was drawing off an unduly 
large share of water ; while the Kaveri branch was deteriorating by 
the formation of deposits at its head. I'his defect was removed by 
the construction across the Coleroon branch, in 1836, of a masonry dam 
known as the ‘ Upper Anicut,’ which has associated the name of Sir 
Arthur Cotton, of the Madras Engineers, with the agricultural prosperity 
of Tanjore. This work was followed by the construction of a 
regulating dam across the Kdveri branch in 1845, to counteract the 
effects of the Coleroon anicut, which, it was found, was throwing into 
the Kdveri branch a body of water far larger than could be allowed 
to enter it with safety to 'Fanjore. The Coleroon dam, 750 yards long, 
IS divided by two small islands in its bed into three parts, of which the 
one at the northern end is 7 feet 4 inches, and the other two parts 5 
feet 4 inches high. Its thickness throughout is 6 feet, and it is provided 
with sluices for the escape of sand. The Kiveri regulating dam, 650 
yards in length, is divided into three portions, of which the central has 
its crown on a level with the river bed ; while the one on either side 
is raised from 12 to 18 inphes above it. By these two works, the 
body of water which enters Tanjore District has been brought under 
complete control. Almost simultaneously with the Coleroon dam, was 
carried out, as supplementary to it, another work on the Coleroon, 
about 70 miles lower down, known as the Lower Anicut. The obstruc- 
tion of a large portion of the water which the Coleroon was drawing 
off would, as a necessary consequence, have lowered its surface level, 
thereby depriving of their irrigation the lands which depended on it 
in the District of South Arcot ; the primary object, therefore, of the 
Lower Anicut was to ensure irrigation to these lands. But advantage 
was taken at the same time to provide a supply of water from the 
Coleroon for the north-eastern portion of Tanjore, which was either 
beyond the influence, or was indifferently supplied by the tail-ends, of 
the Kdveri channels. Accordingly, the spot where an island divides 
the Coleroon into two branches was selected. A dam, with suitable 
vents for the passage of boats as well as the escape of sand, was 
constructed across each branch ; and a channel was taken off from each, 
one for South Arcot, under the designation of North Rajan vdyakhdl, 
and the other for Tanjore, called South Rajan vdyakhdl. While, 
however, the main source has been thus regulated and brought under 
control, the plan of internal distribution, in connection with this vast 
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deltaic system of irrigation, has not yet been perfected. During the 
period of more than thirty years which has elapsed since the system 
of head-works was completed, considerable improvements have doubt- 
less been effected in the way of providing regulating dams at the 
bifurcation of the several main branches of the Kaveri, as well as head- ^ 
duices for minor channels, and calingulahs or waste weirs for surplus 
vents ; but much remains to be done towards a complete utilization of 
the available supply of water, as well as the perfection of drainage 
arrangements in their detail The aggregate area irrigated in Tanjore 
District from all sources is about 900,000 acres, of which about 800,000 
acres are irrigated from river channels, and about 100,000 acres from 
tanks. Cultivation under tanks, which are almost wholly rain-fed, is ] 
restricted to the upland portion of the District; there being neither 
space to spare for reservoirs, nor ordinarily any need for them in the 
delta, where the river channels keep flowing during the whole of the 
cultivating season. The total land revenue of the District, including 
miscellaneous items' and jodi or quit-rent on itidins (lands held on 

revenue-free tenure) for the year 1875-76, was ;£^443»35o» which ^ 

^^396,325 was obtained more or less directly from irrigation. These 
figures include every item, and also the deductions for the remunera- 
tion of village establishments. 

Tanjore is more than ordinarily favoured by nature with regard 
to immunity from the calamities alike of flood and drought. The 
high ridges of sand which skirt its coast-line form an effective protec- \ 

tion against ordinary storm waves; while the level of the country, j 

which slopes towards the east, ensures the free drainage of the surplus 
water of the Kdveri as well as of local rainfall, which is rarely very 
heavy. 

Commerce aiid Trade . — With the means of communication, this 
District is amply provided. It is traversed by two branches of the 
South Indian Railway ; the one from Trichinopoli crossing the District 
to Negapatam on the coast, and the other (Madras branch) branching off ^ 
from this line at Tanjore city and running in a north-easterly direction. 

The former carried during the year 1875, 1,477,120 passengers and 
129,537 tons of goods; and realized ;^fl2,592. Including the cross 
lines of internal comniunication, but excluding the innumerable village 
tracks, the District contains 70 roads aggregating nearly 1200 miles in 
length, most of which are provided with substantial masonry bridges 
over the rivers by which they are intersected, as well as culverts for 
smaller channels. There is but one navigation canal in use, running 
32 miles along the coast from Negapatam to Vedaranyam in the south. 

It is used almost exclusively for the carriage of salt, which is pro- 
duced in abundance at Vedaranyam. The manufactures for which J 
Tanjore District is celebrated, are metal wares, silk cloths, carpets, j 
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and pith-work. The chief articles of import are cotton piece-goods 
twist and yarn, and metals from Europe, and timber and betel-nuts 
from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. Rice is by far the most im- 
portant article of export, alike by sea and land. By sea, it is exported 
almost wholly to Ceylon; inland, to Trichinopoli, Madura, and Salem. 
The total value of the imports by sea in 1876-77 was .;^549,i3o, in 
which piece-goods accounted iox railway stores for ;^ioo,o89, 

and betel-nuts for ;^84,232. During the same year, the exports by 
sea amounted in value to .;^7*4)9®5> Ihe grain and pulse alone being 
valued at .^514,259. The rate of interest generally charged in small 
transactions, where jewels or other valuable articles are given in pawn 
as security, is from 6 to 12 per cent, per annum; in all other cases, it 
varies from 12 to 24 per cent. In large transactions, money is rarely 
lent otherwise than upon the security of landed or house property, and 
the rate of interest varies from 6 to 12 per cent. ; the maximum being 
demanded, however, only in rare cases. 

Administration. — Tanjore District, as constituted at its last re- 
arrangement in i860, is administered by a Magistrate-Collector, a 
Sub-Collector, 2 Assistant Collectors, and 2 uncovenanted Deputy 
Collectors, with the ordinary medical, fiscal, and constabulary estab- 
lishments. The District is divided into 9 tdluks, over each of which is 
a tahsilddr, assisted by one or more Deputies ; and these 9 tdluks are 
formed into 5 divisions, each under the charge of the Sub-Collector 
or one of the Assistant or Deputy Collectors— the Collector himself 
having no direct executive charge, but exercising a general supervision. 
For judicial purposes, the District is divided into North and South 
Tanjore. The judicial establishment of North Tanjore for civil causes 
consists of 6 munsifs and i Sub-Judge, all subject to the controlling 
authority of the North Tanjore District Judge, who is also Sessions 
Judge on the criminal side, hearing all criminal cases not triable by the 
Magistracy (with or without a jury, according to the nature of the case), 
and all appeals from the highest class of Magistrates. Similarly, in 
South Tanjore, there are 7 munsifs and 2 Sub-Judges, subject to the 
South Tanjore District Judge. The total District revenue in 1875-76 
'^as ;^73 o, 64S, equal to an average of 7s. 4d. per head on a population 

'> 973 . 73 '- I" '875. the regular police force amounted to 1355 
officers and men, maintained at a cost, of ;i(^i9,653. These figures 
show I policeman to every 27 square miles of area and every 1470 
inhabitants ; the cost of maintenance was. at the rate of ;^5, 7s. per 
square mile, or a^d. per head of population. There are two jails in 
the District, one at Tanjore city, the other at Tranquebar. The former 
had in 1875 ^ average of 170 prisoners; 613 prisoners were 
admitted during the year, of whom 42 were females ; the average cost 
per head was 4s. iijd. ; and the average earnings of each inmate 
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employed on manufactures was 8s. In the Tranquebar jail, there 
was in the same year a daily average of 138 prisoners ; 542 prisoners 
were admitted during the year, of whom 60 were females ; the average 
cost per head was £% 5s. 5|d., and the average earnings of each ^ 
inmate employed on manufactures was i6s. There are about 700 
chattrams or native charity-houses in the District ; in some of these, 
food is distributed gratuitously to all travellers. The educational 
machinery consists of 3 colleges and 605 schools of various grades. 

The three colleges are the Government Provincial College at Comba- 
conum, the S. P. G. Collegiate School at Tanjore city, and St. Joseph’s 
Jesuit College at Negapatam ; 6 of the schools are of the higher class, 
anli affiliated to colleges; 61 (including 3 girls’ schools) are middle 'j 
and lower class Government schools, 66 (including 14 girls’ schools) 
belong to missionary societies, and 472 are private village and town 
schools. 

Medical Aspects . — The rainfall, as elsewhere on the Coromandel 
coast, varies considerably from year to year. The south-west monsoon 
sets in in June, and continues more or less till September ; but the rain , 
falls at only long intervals, and but rarely for two hours continuously. 

The total fall during this monsoon averages 15 inches. The north-east 
monsoon sets in in October or November, and continues more or less 
till January. The rains during this part of the year are more con- 
tinuous and, on the whole, more copious, averaging 23 inches. These 
averages are taken for the last ten years. The mean annual rainfall j 
observed at 10 stations in the District for four years was 47‘i4 inches, 
with an average of sixty-four rainy days in the year. The District 
enjoys some rain in nearly every month. But it is heaviest from 
August to December inclusive, and lightest in March. In the last 
three months of the year, the average fall is about 25 inches. The 
hottest season of the year is from March to May. After this period, 
the freshes in the rivers, and the occasional showers of the south-west 
monsoon, tend to keep the atmosphere to some extent cool. The i 

mean annual temperature for 1875 was 81*9® F., varying from a maximum 
of 103*9® in May to a ‘minimum of 64*2® in January. Storms and 
cyclones are of frequent occurrence on the coast; but Palk’s Bay, 
which bounds the District on the south, affords protection to the 
shipping during bad weather. None of the diseases prevalent in this 
District can be regarded as endemic. Formerly, elephantiasis was com- 
monly met with in the city of Tanjore, whence it latterly extended to 
ComWonum. It existed also at Negapatam on the coast, but with 
improved sanitation it has now to a considerable extent disappeared. 

The diseases most common are fevers, small-pox, and cholera, all 
more or less epidemic. Cholera was particularly fatal in 1854 and ^ 
1875; commences generally about the close of the north-east mon- 
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soon in January, and continues throughout the following hot season. 
There are 15 dispensaries in the District. Of these, five situated in 
the five municipalities, one at Tranquebar, and three connected with 
chatirams, afford relief to both in-door and out-door patients ; the 
remaining six are for out-patients only. 

Taiyore {Tan/dimr). — City in Tanjore District, Madras; situated 
in lat. 10° 47' o" N., and long. 79° 10' 24" e. ; pop. (1871), 52,175, 
inhabiting 11,551 houses. Tanjore was the last capital of the ancient 
Hindu dynasty of the Cholas, and was subsequently ruled by a 
Ndyak governor from Vijayanagar. Between 1656 and 1675, 
into the hands of the Marhattds ; under whose rule it became the 
capital of a compact and prosperous State. In 1758, it was attacked 
by the French under Tally, who extorted large sums from the reigning 
Marhatta Rdjd. Colonel Joseph Smith captured the fort in 1773 ; 
and again, in 1776, it was occupied by an English garrison. Rajd, 
Sharabhojf, by a treaty in 1779, ceded the dependent territory to the 
British, retaining only the capital and a small tract of country around, 
which also at last lapsed to the Government in 1855, on the death 
of Rajd Sivajf, son of Rdjd Sharabhojf, without legitimate male issue. 

Tanjore is the headquarters of the Collector, the Judge, and the 
other departments of District administration. The municipal income 
averages ^£4200 a year; rate of taxation, 7|d. per head of population. 

As the capital of one of the greatest of the ancient Hindu dynasties 
of Southern India, and in all ages one of the chief political, literary, 
and religious centres of the south, the city of Tanjore is full of 
interesting associations. Its monuments of Hindu art and early 
civilisation are of the first importance. The great temple is known 
throughout the world. Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture (1876), says of it: ‘The great pagoda was commenced 
on a well-defined and stately plan, which was persevered in till com- 
pletion. ... It consists of ^two courts, one a square of about 250 
feet, originally devoted to minor shrines and residences ; but when the 
temple was fortified by the French in 1777, it was converted into an 
arsenal, and has not been reappropriated to sacred purposes. The 
temple itself stands in a courtyard extremely well proportioned to 
receive it, being about 500 feet long by half that in width, the distance 
between the gateway and the temple being broken by the shrine of the 
bull Nandi, which is sufficiently important for its purpose, but not so 
much so as to interfere with the effect of the great vimana^ which stands 
near the inner end of the court. The perpendicular part of its base 
measures 82 feet square, and is two storeys in height, of simple outline, 
but sufficiently relieved by niches and pilasters. Above this the 
pyramid rises in thirteen storeys to the summit, which is crowned by a 
dome said to consist of a single stone, and reaching a height of 190 feet. 
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The porch in front is kept low, and the tower dominates over the 
gopuras and surrounding objects in a manner that imparts great dignity 
to the whole composition. 

‘ Besides the great temple and the Nandi porch, there are several 
other smaller shrines in the enclosure, one of which, dedicated to 
Subramanya, a son of Siva, is as exquisite a piece of decorative 
architecture as is to be found in the south of India, and though small, 
almost divides our admiration with the temple itself. It is built 
behind an older shrine, whi6h may be coeval with the great temple as 
originally designed. A peculiarity of the temple is that all the sculp- 
tures on the gopuras belong to the religion of Vishnu, while everything 
in the courtyard is dedicated tp the worship of Siva. At first I felt 
inclined to think it had been erected wholly in honour of the first- 
named divinity, but am now more disposed to the belief that it is only 
an instance of the extreme tolerance that prevailed at the age at which 
it was erected, before these religions became antagonistic. Its date is 
unknown. Mr. Norman, a competent authority, in the text accom- 
panying Tripe's photographs, says it was erected by Kadu Vettiya 
Soran, or Cholan, a king reigning at Conjeveram in the beginning of 
the 14th century. The Subramanya is certainly one century, probably 
two centuries, more modern. The bull itself is also inferior in design, 
and therefore more modern than those at Halebid, which belong 
probably to the 13th century, and the architecture of the shrine cannot 
be carried back beyond the 15th century. It may even be considerably 
more modern.' 

The fort, which is now almost dismantled, covers a large area. 
Within it is the chief part of the native town, and the palace, which 
is still occupied by the family of the last Rdjd. There are some fine 
halls in the palace, which also contains the large and valuable library 
that belonged to the Rdjd, with some unique mafiuscripts catalogued 
by Dr. Burnell of the Madras Civil Service. 

Tanjore is famous for its artistic manufactures, including silk carpets, 
jewellery, repoussi work, copper wares, and curious models in pith and 
other materials. The South Indian Railway connects Tanjore with 
Negapatam (its seaport) on the east, and Trichinopoli on the west. 
In the year 1875, Ihe railway station received or despatched 346,307 
passengers and 23,7^^ 7 tons of goods, and earned a revenue of ;£i 9 ,iS 7 « 

Tink. — Tahslly and formerly a semi-independent State, in Derd 
Ismdil Khdn District, Punjab ; till lately under the partial management 
of a Nawdb. Lies between 32'’ and 32® 25' n. lat., and between 70* 7' 
ai^ 70® 41' E. long.; occupying the north-western comer of the 
District, at the foot of the Suldimdn Hills. Area, 485 square miles; 
pop. (1868), 30,849 persons, or 63 per square mile ; number of villages, 
109. The principality of Tdnk consists of a naturally dry and 


(>a ROHILKHAND-ROHBI SUB-DISTRICT. 

BohilUttad.— A Division or Commissionership in the North- 
Western Provinces, comprising the six Districts of Bijnaur (Bijnor), 
Moradabad, Budaun, Bareli (Bareilly), ShahJahanpur, and the 
Tarai, each of which see separately ; the Division being, according to 
the arrangement of this work, dealt with under the Districts. Area of 
Rohilkhand Division, 11,805 square miles; pop. (1872), 5,436,314. 
I^t. 27" 35' to 30° i' N., long. 78" i' to 80* 26' E.— For the history of 
Rohilkhand, the country of the Rohilld Afghans, see Bareli (Bareilly) 
and Moradabad Districts. 

Rohisala. — One of the petty States of Unds^rviya, Kkthidwir, 
Bombay. It consists of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^3io; tribute of ;^io is paid to the 
(Jdekwdr of Baroda, and i6s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Rohna. — Town in Wardhd District, Central Provinces. Lat 20* 
32' 30" N., long. 78“ 25' E.; 23 miles west by north of Wardhd town. 
Pop. (1870), 2565, chiefly cultivators. The stream by the town has 
been embanked to avert floods, and a well-attended market is held every 
Tuesday in the dry bed and on the bank. A considerable fair also 
takes place yearly at the end of January. The fort was built about a 
century ago by Krishnaji Sindhia, who held the town rent free from the 
Haidardbdd and Bhonsld Governments, in consideration of maintaining 
200 horsemen. Rohna has a village school, and in the neighbourhood 
are gardens of opium, sugar-cane, and spices. 

Rohri (or, as written by the natives, Lohri ). — A Sub-District forming 
part of Shikdrpur Collectorate, Sind, lying between 27“ 7' and 28" 32' 
N. lat., and between 68" 52' and 70" 15' e. long. Area, 4258 square 
miles; population (1872), 217,515 souls. Bounded on the north and 
west by the Indus, on the north-east and east by the States of Bahiwal- 
pur and JAisalmfr (Jeysulmere), and on the south by Khairpur, Head- 
(quarters at Rohri Town. 

Physical Aspects . — The Sub-District consists mainly of a desert known 
as the Registin, constituting a portion of the vast plain of Shikdrpur. 
It is broken by sandhills, which are often bold in outline, and fairly 
wooded. A small limestone range in the south-west of the Sub-District 
runs from near Rohri town due north and south into Khairpur. The 
Indus is supposed to have once flowed past these hills near the ancient 
town of Aror, and to have been diverted into its present channel 
through the Bakhar Hills by some great natural convulsion. The 
Ren Ndld, said to be the bed of an old branch of the Indus, is found 
in the Registdn. The principal canals in Rohri are— the Eastern 
Nara, 13 miles long and 156 feet wide at its mouth, with strong 
sluice-gates, but in its course towards the south cut up into numerous 
Ismail streams, and abounding in quagmires and quicksandis: the 
lilndi) 16 miles long; Aror, 16 miles; Dahr, 26 miles; Ma^, 32 
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uninviting plain, intersected at right angles to its length by ravines 
sloping in the direction of the Indus. By assiduous cultivation, how- 
ever, it has acquired an aspect of prosperity and greenness which distin- 
guish it strongly from the neighbouring fa/isil of Kolichi. Low ranges 
of ^tony hills here and there project into the plain from the Suldimdn 
system. The country long lay uninhabited, there being little to tempt 
any settlers in so barren a tract ; but it was finally occupied by Pathdn 
tribes from the western hills. The Nawdbs of Tdnk belong to the 
Kati Khel section of the Daulat Khel clanj the most powerful of the 
original settlers, who gradually expelled all the rest. The present 
Nawdb, Shdh Nawdz Khdn, is said to be 20th in descent from Daulat 
Khdn, eponym of the tribe. His family first assumed the tribal head- 
ship in the person of Katdl Khdn, great-grandfather of Shdh Nawdz. 
His son, Sarwar Khdn, a most remarkable man, devoted himself 
throughout a long reign to the amelioration of his territory and his 
tribesmen. Under his sway, the Daulat Khel changed from a pastoral 
to a cultivating people ; and they still revere his memory, making his 
acts and laws the standard of excellence in government. Sarwar Khdn 
towards the end of his life found it necessary to tender his submission 
to the Sfkhs, after their occupation of Derd Ismdil Khdn ; and his tribute 
was fixed at ;^3oo per annum. Three years later, Ranjft Sinh visited the 
Derajdt in person, and raised the tribute to ;^6ooo. Sarwar Khdn 
paid the stipulated sum as long as he lived ; but his son and successor, 
Aladdd Khdn, permitted it to fall into arrears, and finally fled to the 
hills, where he found a refuge among the Wazfri Pathdns. Tdnk was 
then given in jdgir to Ndo Nihal Sinh ; but Aladdd kept up such a 
constant guerilla warfare from the hills that the Sikh grantee at last 
threw up his possession in disgust. Mdlik Fateh Khdn Tiwdna then 
for a time seized on the State, and after his final defeat by Daulat Rdi 
{see Dera Ismail KIian District and Tiwana), it was made over to 
three dependants of the Nawdbs of Derd ; Shdh Nawdz Khan, the son 
of Aladdd (who had died meanwhile) being left a beggar. In 1846, 
however, the exiled prince accidentally attached himself to Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, who procured his appointment by 
the Lahore darbdr to the governorship of Tank. After the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, the British Government confirmed him in that 
post, and he thenceforward enjoyed a semi-independent position, hold- 
ing a portion of the revenues, and entrusted with the entire interhal 
administration, as well as with the protection of the border. The 
results, however, proved unsatisfactory, both as regards the peace of 
the frontier and the conduct of the administration. A scheme was 
accordingly introduced for remodelling the relations of the State. 
The Nawdb^s income was increased, but he was deprived of all 
sovereign powers, retaining only those of an honorary magistrate. 
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miles; Kordi, 23 miles; Mahdro, 37 miles; Dengro, 16 miles. There 
are 57 taminddri canals, offshoots of the Government works. The 
dandhs arc— the Dahri, 20 miles long; the Garwar, lo- miles; the 
Kadirpur, 12 miles; the Changhan, 20 miles. The forests of Rohri 
cover an area of 90 square miles; the most important trees are the 
pipalj nipty hery siraSy taliy bahatiy and kandi. The bush jungle consists 
for the most part of tamarisk. Game is abundant. 

Population. — The total population of Rohri Sub- District in 1872 was 
returned at 217,515, of whom 176,789 were Muhammadans, 37,917 
Hindus, 1853 BWls, 134 Sfkhs, and 822 ‘others.' The number of 
persons per square mile is 51. The inhabitants of the Registdn are 
.a strong, active, and temperate race. The chief towns are Rohri and 
(}HOTKi. Eight fairs are held in the Sub-District,.5 in the Rohri, and 3 
in the Ghotki tdluky with an attendance varying from 400 to 20,000 
people. The towns of Rohri, Ghotki, Mlrpur, and Ubauro contain 
travellers’ bungalows. The principal antiquities are the ruined town 
and fort of Aror, and the old stronghold of Mathelo, which is situated 
on rising ground about 45 miles north-east of Rohri, and is said 
to have been founded by a Rdjput about 1400 years ago. About 
2 1 miles from Rohri are the ruins of an ancient town called Hakrah, 
built on the extremity of a rocky hill, which appears to have been 
gradually covered by the mud from the flood-waters of the Indus, that 
even now flow over the spot. 

Agriculture . — Two crops are raised in Rohri, viz. — the kharify sown 
between March and July, and reaped between July and December, which 
includes cotton, jodry hdjrOy indigo, rice, oil-seeds, vegetables, etc. ; and 
the rahiy sown between November and March, and reaped in March 
and April, comprising wheat, gram, dhaniya (coriander), tobacco, and 
barley. Jodr and bdjra form the staple articles of food. Of the total 
area of the Sub-District, in 1872, 194,824 acres were under cultivation. 
Fruits and vegetables are extensively grown. Irrigation is carried on 
by means of canals, which have already been enumerated. The floods, 
or letSy as they are called, during the inundation of the Indus are also 
a source of fertility ; but when excessive, they cause great destruction 
to landand crops. Protective embankments have been erected in several 
villages. The fiscal settlement of the Sub-District was begun in 
1856-57, but not completed till 1871-72. The average rate per acre 
assessed on cultivable land is R. i. 12. (or 3s. 6d.) in the Rohri 
and Mirpur tdluksy Rs. 2. 4. (or 4s. 6d.) in both Saidpur and Ubauro, 
and Rs. 2. lo. (or 3s. 3d.) in Ghotki. The principal tenure is the 
maetrasiy by which the tenants pos^ss a right of occupancy. The 
^mlnddri system also prevails to some extent. Land is held in jdiir 
in every tdlui, but the largest area is found in that of Rohri, vk. 

■ 31,009 acres. In connection with the jdgif^ must be mentione 4 fte 
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Tdnk has thus become an ordinary tahsil of Dera Ismail Khdn District 
under the charge of the local authorities. * 

TAnk.— Town in Dera Ismdil Khan District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the tahsil ; formerly capital of a semi-independent prin- 
cipality. Situated in lat. 32° 14 n., and long. 70“ 25' e., on the left 
bank of a ravine issuing from the Tank Zdru Pass, 42 miles north- 
west of Dera Ismdil Khdn town. Pop. (1868), 2800. Founded by 
Katal Khdn, first Nawab of Tank. Mud wall surrounds the town, 
12 feet in height, and 7 feet thick, with numerous towers and 2 or 
3 gates, but in bad repair. Fort, now in ruins, an enormous pile of 
mud about 250 yards square ; walls, faced wuth brick, enclose a citadel 
40 feet high. Fifteen mosques, court-house, Nawdb^s offices and 
residence, dispensary, and school-house. Water said to be impure, 
and dangerous for strangers. Considerable trade in iron between the 
Wazfris and the people of Tdnk, when good terms subsist between 
thern. Sir Henry Durand, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, lost 
his life at this town in 1870, being thrown from his elephant by the 
howdah striking against the top of a gateway. He was buried at Dera 
Ismdil Khan. 

TankAri.--Port in Broach District, Bombay, in lat. 2\ 59' 45" n., 
and long. 72^^ 42' 30" e. ; situated on the east side of a small creek' 
which for about 5 miles strikes northwards from the right bank of the 
Dhddhar, about 7 miles from the mouth of that river. This creek is 
not navigable, even by small country craft, except at high tide ; but 
notwithstanding, Tankdri was formerly the port for a considerable tract 
of country, receiving the opium of Mdlwd as well as the cotton and 
grain of Jambusar and Amod. Trade has to a large extent left 
Tankari, since the opening of the B. B. and C. I. Railway; the returns 
for 1874-75 still show, however, a total value of exports amounting to 
and of imports ^28,098. 

Tahha. — D istrict and town, Bombay. — See Than.\. 

Tanna.— An old fort on the Hugli, opposite Fort Aligarh in Garden 
Reach, a suburb of Calcutta. Taken by Clive on the recapture of 
Calcutta, 30th December 1756. 

TAnur. Seaport in Malabar District, Madras ; situated in lat. lo^ 
58 N., and long. 75 56' e., at the mouth of a small river falling 
into the Arabian Sea. Thornton gives the following notice of the 
place: ‘In the year 1782, the British army, under the command of 
Colonel Humberstone, acting against the forces of Haidar All, took 
refuge here from a storm of five days^ continuance, which dispersed 
the boats, spoiled the provisions, and damaged the, ammunition of 
the expedition. It was formerly a prosperous place, but is now much 
decayed. Distance from Calicut, south-east, 22 miles; Mangalore, 170; 
Bombay, 546.’ , 
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Sayyids of Bakhar and Rohri, who have held lands in gid in this 
Sub-District from about 1290 a.d. Grants of land were also made to 
them in 1712, by Jahdndar Shdh. The conditions on which the 
Sayyids held their territory seem to have been (i) to pray for their 
imperial masters, and (2) to guard the country from marauders. The 
privileges of the Sayyids were confirmed by the Kalhora sovereigns, 
but Mir Sohrdb Khdn Tdlpur altered their land assessments and 
remissions into a fourth share of the revenue alienated to the grantees. 
Since 1854, no changes have been made in the general condition of 
the Sayyids, who in 1872 numbered about twelve persons. 

Manufactures^ tf/r.— Pottery, coarse cloth, lime, salt, and saltpetre are 
the chief manufactures of the Sub-District. The annual quantity of 
lime made is estimated at 100,000 maundsy or about 3660 tons. The 
annual out-turn of saltpetre at Aror is 1300 matindsy or about 47 ton.s. 
The towns of Ghotki and Khairpur Dharki are noted for their manufac- 
ture of pipe-bowls, scissors, and cooking-pots. The most important 
exports from Rohri are grain, fuller’s earth, salt, lime, oil, wool, fruits, 
silk cloth, and indigo. The imports are wheat, sugar, tobacco, gh\, 
metals, cotton cloth, and shoes. The Sub-District also carries on a 
considerable transit trade in grain, sugar, molasses, wool, wine, iron bars 
and pots, and cotton. The total length of roads is 400 miles. The 
main trunk road is that which connects Haidardbdd with MUltdn 
(Mooltan). There are 21 ferries in Rohri Sub-District, of which 13 are 
on the Indus and 8 on the N 4 rl The main postal line runs from 
Rohri and Ubauro to Sabzalkot in Bahdwalpur and thence to Mdltdn, 
204 miles distant. 

Revenue . — The imperial revenue in 1873-74 amounted to ;£^37,966, 
of which ;£33,827 was derived from the land tax, ;^929 from excise, 
from stamps, ;^48i from salt, ;^325 from fines and fees, and 
j£S 93 miscellaneous sources. The local revenue was ;^39is, 
furnished by cesses on land and sayer revenue, fisheries, cattle pound 
and 'ferry funds. The gross revenue was therefore ;£4i, 881. There 
is no special civil officer in the Sub-District, but the civil jurisdiction 
of the subordinate court of Sukkur extends over the 5 tdMs of Rohri. 
The Sub-District is administered by a Deputy Collector with full magis- 
terial powers. The total number of police is 270, or i policeman to 
every 806 of the population. In 1873-74, there were 28 Government 
schools, with 1491 pupils. There is one school for girls, viz. at Rohri 
town. The Sub - District contains two municipalities,, Rohri and 
Ghotki; their aggregate receipts in 1873-74 amounted to ;fi78i, 
and their expenditure to ;£i434. 

C/ma/e.^The transition from the hot to the cold season is very 
sudden in Rohri. The rainfall registered in 1874 was 14*62 inches. 
iSie prevalent diseases are fevers, ague, rheumatism, and dysentery* 
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Tapasl. — A coal-mine in the RanIoanj coal-field, Bardwan District, 
Bengal. The colliery was first opened in 1848 ; but the shaft then 
worked being destroyed by fire in 1863, another was opened in that 
year. Out-turn of coal in 1866, 206,154 marrnds; thickness of seam, 
24 feet. An analysis of Tapasf coat gave the following results : — Fixed 
carbon, 49*20 to 5375 per cent. ; volatile matter, 31*50 to. 35*40 per 
cent; ash, 8*50 to 14*75 cent 

Tappa. — Petty State in Central India, under the political superin- 
tendence of the Bhopal Agency; consisting of 12 villages in the Gwalior 
pargand of Sonkach, which were granted in 1822 by Mahdrdjd Ddolat 
Rao Sindhia to Thakur Riip Sinh, Girasia of Tappa. The name of the 
present chief is Takht Sinh. 

Tappa AsL — Pargand in Partabgarh District, Oudh. Area, 67 
square miles, of which 32 arc cultivated. Pop. (1869), 38,286, namely, 
37,183 Hindus and 1103 Muhammadans. Number of villages or 
townships, 97 ; of which 83 belong to tlic Bachgotis, whose original 
home in Oudh lies a few miles farther south, in Patti pargand^ and only 
7 are owned by Bilkhar Kshattriyas, the predecessors of the Bachgotis 
as lords of the soil. With the exception of one, all the villages are 
held in zaminddri tenure. Government land revenue, ^4256, or 
2S. 6|d. per arable acre. 

TappaL — Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on the ol,d high bank of the Jumna (which now flows 4 miles to 
the west), in lat. 28'' 2' 25" n., and long. 77“ 36' 55" e., 32 miles north- 
west of Aligarh town. Pop. (1872), 6023, consisting of 4057 Hindus 
and j 966 Muhammadans. Decaying town, with no trade ; hdzdr of a 
few poor-looking shops ; unmctalled sandy roads ; ryinous and neglected 
buildings. Once a place of some note : remains of a large fort, said 
to be 800 years old ; ruins of another fort, formerly belonging to Begam 
Samru. P esidence 5 f a taJmlddr in early days of British rule ; since 
transferred to Khair. School, police station, post office. 
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Bohri.-~Town in Shikdrpur District, Sind; situated in lat 27* 42' 
K., and long. 68* 56' £., upon the right bank of the Indus, on a rocky 
eminence of limestone interspersed with flints. It is said to have been 
founded by Sayyid Rukandin Shdh in 1297. The rocky site of Rohri 
is terminated abruptly on the western side by a precipice 40 feet high, 
rising from the bank of the river, which during the inundation season 
attains a height of about 16 feet above its lowest level. On the north- 
ern side of the town is the mouth of the Nara (Eastern) channel (^.z'.), 
156 feet wide, which is provided with powerful sluice-gates to regulate the 
supply of water, as required, from the Indus. Rohri, when seen from a 
little distance, has a striking and pleasing appearance, the houses being 
lofty, frequently four and five storeys high, with flat roofs surrounded 
by balustrades ; some are of burnt brick, erected many years ago by 
wealthy merchants belonging to the place. But the streets are in 
several parts very narrow, and the air close and unwholesome. Rohri 
has road communication with Mirpur, Kand^r, and Sangrdr, and the 
main trunk road from Haidardbid to Mdltdn also passes through it. 
The chief public buildings of the place are the mukhiidrkdr^s court, 
municipal commissioner’s office, dispensary, police station, travellers’ 
rest-house, Government schools, post office, and cattle pound. The 
police force for the protection of the town numbers 31 men, of whom 
23 are foot, rural and District police, and the remainder mounted 
on either horses or camels. Rohri has a large number of Muham- 
madan places of worship. One, known as the Jamd Masjfd, was 
built in 1564 by Fateh Khdn, a lieutenant of the Emperor Akbar; 
it is a massive but gloomy pile of red brick, covered with three 
domes, and coated with glazed porcelain tiles. The other, the Idgah 
Masjfd, was erected in 1593 by Mfr Musan Shdh. The War Mubdrak, 
a building about 25 feet square, situated to the north of the town, 
was erected about 1545 by Mir Muhammad, the reigning Kalhora 
prince, for the reception of a hair from the beard of Muhammad. 
This hair, to which miraculous properties are ascribed by the faithful, 
is set in amber, which again is enclosed in a gold case studded with 
rubies and emeralds, the gift of Mfr All Murdd of Khairpur. The relic 
is exposed to view every March, when the hair is made by some 
mechanical process to rise and fall, a fact which the devotees are led to 
believe proceeds from supernatural agency. Rohri possesses a munici- 
pality, established in 1855, and the town has, in consequence, been 
greatly improved both as regards health and appearance. The 
population, according to the Census of 1872, was found to be 8580, 
of whom 4766 were Hindus, and the remainder Musalmdns. The 
former, who are mostly of the Bania caste, are engaged in trade, 
banking and money-broking, while the Muhammadans are chiefly of 
the Kdzi, Sayyid, Bhuta, Kori, Patoli, Muhina, Khati, Memon, Shaikh, 
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and Shikdri tribes. The trade is principally in grain, oil, gMy salt, 
fuller’s earth, lime, and fruits. Tasar silk is manufactured, as well as 
gold and silver bracelets, and other ornaments. Paper of an indifferent 
quality is also made here, but, as a whole, the manufactures are 
unimportant. Opposite to Rohri on the Indus is the small island 
of Khwdja Khizr, containing the shrine of a saint who is reverenced 
alike by Muhammadans and Hindus. 

Rohtak.*— A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 28® 19' and 29" 17' n. lat., and between 76* 17' 
and 77’ 30' E. long. Area (i868), 1823 square miles, but according to 
the Parliamentary Abstract (1878), 1811 square miles; population in 
1 368 , 536,959. Rohtak is a District of the Hissdr Division. It is 
bounded on the north by Karndl, on the east by the Native State of 
Dujdna and by Delhi District, on the south by Gurgdon, and on the 
west by Hissdr and the Native State of Jfnd (Jhfnd). The administra- 
tive headquarters are at the town of Rohtak, on the main road from 
Delhi to Hissdr. 

Physical Aspects , — The District of Rohtak lies in the midst of the 
level table-land separating the Jumna (Jamund) and Sutlej (Satlaj) 
valleys, and is one of the few Punjab Districts which nowhere abuts on 
any one of the great rivers. Its surface is one unbroken plain, consist- 
ing of a hard clay, copiously interspersed with light yellow sand, and 
covered in its wild state by a jungle of scrubby brushwood. Towards 
the south-west, the proportion of sand increases as the plain approaches 
the confines of the desert ; but in the remainder of the District, cultiva- 
tion has probably reached its utmost limit. Eastward, the land falls 
gradually towards the Delhi frontier, becoming low and swampy in 
the neighbourhood of the Najafgarh jhily a marshy lake which forms 
the only natural reservoir for the drainage of the District. The jhil 
itself lies within the boundaries of Delhi, but the Sahibi^ a'little ndk 
flowing from the Ajmere (Ajmir) Hills, traverses a comer of Rohtak, 
and is the solitary stream of which the District can boast. During 
the rainy season, it throws off numerous smaller water-courses, which 
irrigate and occasionally flood the surrounding country. The Rohtak 
and Butdna branches of the Western Jumna Canal supply water to 
the northern pargands, but the greater portion of the central plain 
is entirely dependent upon the uncertain rainfall. So absolutely 
level is the surface, that rain sinks in as it falls; and it is only by 
artificial means that the water can be enticed into the tanks which have 
been rudely excavated in the neighbourhood of every village. Their 
origin is of immemorial antiquity, and their pleasant fringe of trees 
and brushwood forms a characteristic feature in the otherwise mono- 
tonous landscape. The only exception to the general flatness is to 
be found on a part of the Gurgion boundaiy, where a few low slaty 
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hills crop up above the barrel and sandy levels of the south-western 
angle. Game is plentiful, including wild pig, deer, and hare. Pea-fowl, 
partridge, and small birds are to be met with throughout the year ; and 
during.the cold season, wild geese, bustards, and flamingoes swell the 
list. Wolves are still common, and a stray leopard is occasionally killed. 

History , — Rohtak was formerly included within the undefined boun- 
daries of the region which bore the name of Haridna. The town of Mahfm 
appears to have been its most important centre in early years, and is said 
to have been destroyed by Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, but restored in 1266. 
Little can be ascertained, however, with reference to its annals before 
the year 1718, when the whole of Haridna was granted by the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyydr to his minister, Rukhan-ud-dauld. The courtier made 
over his title in turn to a Baluch noble, Faujdar Kh 4 n, who was 
created Nawdb of Farrukhnagar in 1732. The Naw^b’s dominions 
embraced the present Districts of Hissdr and Rohtak, besides part 
of Gurgdon and a considerable region since annexed by the Sfkh 
chieftains of Jind and Patidla. Faujddr Khdn handed down his 
possessions to his son, who held them with varying fortunes till his 
death in 1760. That date coincides with the final collapse of 
the decaying empire, being the year in which Alamgir was murdered, 
and the titular Emperor Shdh Alam ascended the throne of Delhi. His 
rule hardly extended beyond the city walls, and a period of anarchy 
set in. The next year saw the crushing defeat of the Marhattds at 
Pdnipat, after which the Sfkh adventurers began to change their policy 
from mere predatory incursions to conquest and settlement. The new 
Nawdb of Farrukhnagar found his title from the first purely nominal ; 
and in 1762, he was driven from his capital by the J 6 x leader, Jawdhar 
Sinh of Bhartpur (Bhurtpore). For the next twenty years, Haridna 
passed through the usual vicissitudes of Upper India in this anarchic 
time : now the Nawdb recovered for a time his hereditary dominions ; 
now Najaf Khin bestowed them on one of his followers ; and now again 
the husband of Begam Sumru of Sardhdna (Walter Reinhardt) held 
part of them in fief. The Marhattis in 1785 put a stop for a while 
to these disorders j but even Sindhia was not able to repel the Sikh 
invasions, and in the end he was compelled to settle large portions of 
Haridna on the Sfkh rulers of Kaithal and J fnd. Meanwhile, the military 
adventurer George Thomas had carved out a principality for himself from 
the remainder, and fortified his position in two strongholds at Georgegarh 
near Jhajjar, and Hdnsi in the District of Hissir. In 1 802, the Marhattds, 
under their French generals, succeeded in ousting Thomas; but the 
conquests of Lord Lake, a year laterj laid the whole country, up to the 
Sutlej and the Siwdliks, at the feet of the British Government. In 
fact, however, the supremacy of the Marhattds west of the Jumna, 
iu its upper course, had been little more than nominal; and some 
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time elapsed before any practical measures were taken in the cis-Sutlej 
and Haridna regions. The northern pargands of Rohtak were held by 
the Sikh chiefs of Jfnd and Kaithal, while the south was claimed by 
the Path^n Nawdb of Jhajjar. All these petty princes were confirmed 
in their holdings, and only the central portion of the modern District 
was directly retained by the British Government This was for a 
while entrusted to the native Governors (Ndzims) of Haridnaj but 
the frequent incursions of Sikh and Bhatti marauders compelled the 
despatch of an English officer in i8io, to bring the region into better 
organization. The few pargands thus subjected to British rule formed 
the nucleus of the present District Other fringes of territory became 
escheated on the deaths of the Kaithal Rdji in i8i8, and the chief- 
tain of Jfnd in 1820. In the last-named year, Hissdr and Sirsa were 
separated from Rohtak; and in 1824, the District of Pdnipat (now Karndl) 
was erected into a separate charge. Up to the year 1832, Rohtak was 
administered by a Political Agent under the Resident at Delhi ; but it 
was then brought under the General Regulations, and annexed to the 
North-Western Provinces. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, 
Rohtak was for a time completely lost to the British Government. The 
Muhammadan tribes united with their brethren in Gurgdon and Hissdr, 
and began a wild predatory movement under the Nawdbs of Farrukhnagar, 
Jhajjar, and Bahddargarh, and the Bhatti chieftains of Sfrsa and Hissdr. 
They attacked and plundered the civil station at Rohtak, destroying 
every record of administration. But before the fall of Delhi, a force 
of Punjab levies was brought across the Sutlej, and order was restored 
with little difficulty. The rebel Nawibs of Jhajjar and Bahddargarh 
were captured and tried. The former was executed at Delhi, while his 
neighbour and relative escaped with a sentence of exile to Lahore. 
Their estates were confiscated, part of them being temporarily erected 
into a new District of Jhajjar, while other portions were assigned 
to the Rdjds of Jfnd, Patidla, and Ndbha, as rewards for their 
services during the Mutiny, Rohtak District was transferred to the 
Punjab Government ; and in i860, Jhajjar was broken up, part of it 
being added to the territory of the loyal Bijds, and the remainder 
united with Rohtak, 

Population.’^V[iQ territorial changes which followed so fast during 
the middle of the present century, make it impossible to give any 
accurate comparative statement of the population at different periods; but 
by adding and subtracting the official returns for the various fluctuating 
pargands at either date, 1 find an increase on the constant portion, 
between 1846 and 1868, amounting to 61 per cent. So great an 
advance in little more than twenty years is scarcely credible ; yet we 
must allow a very rapid rate of growth, as the more accurate figures of 
the enumerations taken in 1853 and 1868 show an increase of 20 per 
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cent in fifteen years, which may be accepted as approximately correct 
The only Census, however, which gives the actual number of inhabitants 
in the District ^as at present constituted is that of 1868, which disclosed a 
total population of 536,959 persons, inhabiting 504 villages or townships 
and 138,717 houses, spread over an area of i823‘2i square miles. 
From these data the following averages may be deduced Persons per 
square mile, 294; villages per square mile, 0*28; houses per square 
mile, 76*08; persons per village, 1065; persons per house, 3*87. 
Classified according to 'sex, there were— -males, 292,389 ; females, 
244,570: proportion of males in total population, 54*45 per cent. 
Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 
99,440; females, 82,733; total children, 182,173, or 33*92 per 
cent. As regards religious distinctions, Rohtak is essentially a Hindu 
District, as many as 456,229 persons, or 84*97 per cent, being 
adherents of the ancestral faith. The Muhammadans her^ sink to 
71,118 persons, or 13*24 per cent Only 257 Sikhs are recorded, 
belonging chiefly to the ruling families. The residue of 9355 are 
returned as ‘ others,’ the vast majority of them being Jains, who are 
more numerous in Rohtak than in any other District of the Punjab ; 
they yield in the aggregate a proportion of i *74 per cent. As regards 
ethnical distinctions, the Brahmans number 55,206 persons, most of 
whom are engaged in agriculture, an occupation which they follow 
with much indolence and thriftlessness. The Rijputs amount to 
7212 Hindus and 17^302 Musalmdns. Like their neighbours, the 
Bhattis of Hissdr and Si'rsa, they still retain somewhat of the cattle- 
lifting reputation which they earned during the long anarchy of the 
Sikh and Marhattd struggle. The trading classes are represented 
by 30*831 Banias, a large number of whom profess the Jain creed. 
The majority of the people belong to the inferior castes, amongst 
which the Jdts rank by far the first, forming more than one- third of 
the whole population. They are returned at 186,046 Hindus, and 
1458 converted to IsHm. The Jits keep up their usual reputation 
for painstaking agriculture ; they are divided into two principal clans, 
which entertain towards one another a singular animosity. There 
is also a considerable sprinkling of Gdjars (2909), Pathins (5521), 
and Baluchis (2225). The District is noticeable for, the very small 
number of minor villages, and the large proportion of towns with a 
population exceeding 5000. In 1868, there were 13 so returned— 
namely, Rohtak (14,153)* Jhajjar (12,617), Beri (9723)* Majra 
(7908), Bahadurgarh (7259), Gohana (7124), Mahim (6768), 
Butana (6197), Kalanaur (5646), Baroda (5124), Sanghi (5117), 
Mandlana (5109), and Sisrana (5051). These figures show a total of 
97*796 persons, or 18*21 per cent of the inhabitants; but they cannot 
be considered to represent the urban as opposed to the rural popular 
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tion, since many of the above-named places are rather overgrown 
villages than towns strictly so called As there were also 152 villages 
containing a population of more than 1000, the tendency for the 
agricultural body to aggregate in considerable clusters is very marked, 
and may perhaps be set down to the general insecurity of the country 
during the century which preceded the British occupation. In 1868, 
290,184 persons were returned as engaged in agriculture, and 246,775 
as otherwise employed. Urdu and Hindi are the languages in common 
use. 

Agruulfurg.— Almost all the available land in the District is already 
under cultivation, the returns in 1869 showing a total of 905,600 acres 
of tillage, with a narrow margin of 139,942 acres of cultivable waste. 
In the central and southern pargands^ where the peasant is entirely 
dependent upon the rainfall for his water supply, barley and gram form 
the staple spring crops, while jodr^ bdjra^ and cotton are the mainstays 
of the autumn harvest ; but in the canal-irrigated villages to the north 
and east, wheat is added to the list in spring, and rice or sugar-cane in 
autumn. The total area under each crop in 1872-73 was as follows 
Rabi — wheat, 126,252 acres; barley, 112,241 acres; gram, 122,057 
acres; KhaAf-^jodr^ 2Si»23i acres; bdjra^ 216,995 acres ; cotton, 49,412 
acres; and sugar-cane, 10,927 acres. Irrigation is chiefly confined to 
the canal system, the depth of water below the surface being generally 
too great to permit the profitable working of wells. The total area 
irrigated in 1868-69 amounted to 146,993 acres, of which 122,038 were 
supplied from Government works and 24,955 fro**' private sources. 
The use of manure is on the increase, and the villagers are beginning 
to appreciate the value of a rotation of crops. Yet the District 
authorities are of opinion that cultivation has almost reached its 
highest point, and the land is reported to be in a condition of gradual 
impoverishment. The growth of cotton and hemp is increasing ; and 
in the central pargands^ rice is pushing bdjra out of the field. The 
average out-turn per acre is as follows Wheat, 905 lbs.; inferior grains, 
400 lbs.; cotton, 126 lbs.; rice, 583 lbs. The mode of tenure known 
as bhdydchdra^ or brotherhood, is the most common. In parts of the 
District, several villages are banded together by custom into an 
organized cluster (or tappd), owning the supremacy of one chief (or 
tappaddri) village. The iappa includes all the communities imme- 
diately surrounding the centrad and supreme village, without distinction 
of race or caste ; and the league is thus in all probability a relic of some 
defensive arrangement, concerted during the period of Sikh and Bbatti 
incursions. In many villages, local custom subjects the non-cultivating 
classes to a tax (called kamint) in favour of the proprietors. By far the 
greater part of the soil is cultivated by tenants-at-will. Rents rule as 
follows, according to the nature of the crop which the soil is fitted to 
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produce Cotton lands, from 6s. to £i per acre ; sugar-cane lands, from 
8s. gd. to £2 per acre ; wheat lands, irrigated, from 4s. to i ; dry, from 
2S. to los. per acre ; other grains, dry land, from is. to 6s. per acre. 
Wages have risen ^ of late years, the change being attributed to the 
emigration of labourers (principally Chamdrs), to find employment 
on the railway and the Sirhind Canal. Skilled workmen in towns are 
paid at the rate of yjd. per diem, and unskilled workmen receive from 
3d. to 4jd. Agricultural labourers are generally paid in cash ; as much 
as 4id. per diem, with food, is sometimes given at harvest-time. In 
cand villages,, labourers take their wages in kind, receiving one-third 
of the crop. Prices of food grains ruled as follows in 1873 : — Wheat, 
21 sers per rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt.; gram, 28 sers per rupee, or 
4s. per cwt . ; jodr^ 33 sers per rupee, or 3s. 4fd. per cwt. ; bdjra^ 
29 sers per rupee, or 3s. lojd. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities. — Rohtak, like its neighbour Hissdr, suffers greatly 
from drought. Two-thirds of its area is entirely dependent on the 
rainfall, and scarcity from this cause pressed upon the District in 1824, 
1830, 1832, and 1837. The severe famine of 1860-61 taxed the people 
to their utmost endurance ; and the season of 1868-69 was one of the 
most disastrous on record. Two successive crops, both of grain and 
fodder, had failed in the dry southern plain, and distress began to show 
itself early in 1868. Relief measures were at once adopted, and the 
total number of persons who received gratuitous assistance during the 
month of January 1869 amounted to 150,102. Famine works were 
also undertaken, and continued until August. Fears were at one time 
entertained for the succeeding autumn and spring harvests, but rain 
happily fell in time to save the District from such an aggravation 
of its misfortunes. The loss of cattle added to the misfortunes of the 
cultivating classes. Out of 350,100 head in the District, as many as 
88,300, or more than 25 per cent., perished from starvation or disease. 

Commerce and Trade., etc. — Rohtak is a purely agricultural District, 
whose produce hardly more than suffices for its home consumption. 
A small surplus of grain, cotton, and other raw materials is exported to 
Delhi, Meerut, and Sahdranpur ; while piece-goods, spices, iron, sugar, 
salt, and timber are imported in exchange. Trade is carried on both 
at permanent markets and religious fairs. There are no manufac- 
tures of more than local importance, with the exception of ornamental 
turbans at Rohtak and saddlery at Kaldnaur. Pretty pottery is made 
at Jhajjar, and cotton cloth for home use is woven in large quantities. 
The District had 52 miles of metalled and 50 7 J miles of unmetalled 
road in 1873, but it has no other means of communication ; there is 
no railway, and the canal is not navigable in this part of its course. 

Administration. — ^The imperial revenue from the District amounted 
in 1872-73 to 93,310, of which ;^39,i84, or 95 per cent, was derived 
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from the land tax. There was also a local revenue of 7438, besides 
certain provincial dues which are not collected by separate Districts. 
The administrativei staff consists of a Deputy Commissioner, 2 extra* 
Assistant Commissioners, 4 tahdldan^ and their subordinates. There 
were ii civil and revenue courts in Rohtak in 1872-73. The imperial 
police numbered 383 men of all grades in 1871-72, besides 124 
municipal constables, and 15 special policemen in two punitive posts. 
The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and pro- 
perty consisted of 522 men, or 1 policeman to every 3*49 square 
miles of the area and to every 1028 of the population. The neces- 
sity for a special village watch is superseded in this District by a 
local custom, in accordance with which all the able-bodied men of 
each community take their turn as watchmen by lot. The watch is 
relieved at midnight, and the duty is efficAntly performed without 
expense to the villagers. The total number of persons brought to trial 
upon all charges in 1872 amounted to 1849. There is only one jail in 
the District, the average daily number of prisoners in which amounted 
to 188 in 1872 ; the total jail population being 586. Education is 
slowly progressing. In 1872-73, there were 2852 children receiving 
instruction, at a total cost to Government of ;^i7oi. The District is 
subdivided into 4 tahdls^ with an aggregate of 501 villages and 74,032 
proprietors or shareholders. There are 3 municipalities, viz. Rohtak, 
Beri, and Jhajjar; but a municipal income is also realized at Bahid- 
argarh, Kharkhoda, Gohdna, Mahfm, Asoda, and Mandhoti. The 
aggregate revenue of the first five of these towns amounted in 1871-72 
to ;^24oo, being at the rate of is. ojd. per head of their population. 

Sanitary Assets.— ‘Iht climate of Rohtak is considered healthy, 
except in the northern portions, where percolation from the canal pro- 
duces malaria, and generates the same fevers and spleen complaints 
that are so common under similar circumstances in the adjoining 
District of Kamdl. Small-pox also exists in an endemic form. The 
total number of deaths from all causes reported in 1872 was 7883, or 15 
per thousand of the population ; but these figures are doubtless con- 
siderably below the truth. The total rainfall in the District was 13*2 
inches in 1866-67, 24*3 inches in 1867-68, io'2 inches in 1868-69 (the 
year of scarcity), 187 inches in 1869-70, 157 inches in 1870-71, 15-5 
inches in 1871-72, and 26*4 inches in 1872-73. 

Rohtak.“*-Western tahsil of Rohtak District, Punjab; consisting of 
a sandy and almost waterless plain. Pop. (1868), 162,244 » persons per 
square mile, 276. 

Bohtak.— Municipal town in Rohtak District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the District and tahsil, Lat. 28* 54' n., long. 76' 38' e.; 
pop. (1868), i 4 i 153 ) consisting of 8208 Hindus, 5808 Muhammadans, 
x x6 Sikhs, and 21 Christians. Lies 42 miles north-west of Delhi, on 
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the Hissir road. Dates from a remote antiquity, but little can now be 
recovered of its early history. The ancient site, known as Khokra-kot, 
lies a small distance north of the modern town. Rebuilt, according to 
one tradition, in the time of Prithwi Rdj (1160 a.d.); according to 
another, as early as the middle of the 4th century. During the stormy 
period which succeeded the decay of the Mughal Empire, Rohtak fell 
into the hands of one chieftain after another. Became in 1824 the 
headquarters of a British District Centre of local trade ; small com- 
mercial importance outside its own neighbourhood. Manufacture of 
cloth turbans. Court-house, police station, taksiliy church, ddk bun- 
galow, post office, school-house, dispensary, public gardens. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ^^522, or 8Jd. per head of the population (15,025) 
within municipal limits. < 

Rohtang.—Pass in Mngra District, Punjab, over the Himdlayan 
ranges. Lat 32* 22' 20" n., long. 77“ 17' 20" e. The pass lies be- 
tween Koksdr in Lahdl and Palchdn in Kullu. A made road runs 
over it, practicable for laden mules and ponies. The crest has an 
elevation of only 13,000 feet above the sea— very much lower than that 
of most neighbouring passes. The range on either side rises to a height 
of 16,000 feet, while several peaks' within 12 miles exceed 20,000 feet. 
The main road from Sultdnpur and Kdngra to Leh and Ydrkand crosses 
this pass, and then proceeds by the valley of the Bh%a to the Bdra 
Ldcha, whence it descends into Ladikh. The Rohlang has been 
crossed in December, but becomes dangerous from the beginning of 
October. 

Roht&Sgarh. — Hill fort in Shihdbdd District, Bengal. Lat. 24° 37' 
30" N., long. 83* 55' 50" E. The principal place of interest in the 
District from an antiquarian point of view; deriving its name from 
Rohitdswa, son of Harischandra, a Hindu king of the Solar dynasty, 
whose image was worshipped on this spot till destroyed by Aurangzeb. 
Little is known concerning the persons who held the fort from Haris- 
chandra’s time until 1539, the year of its capture by Sher Shdh, who 
immediately began to strengthen the works, but soon after selected a 
more favourable site at Shergarh. Mdn Sinh, Akbar’s Viceroy of 
Bengal and Behar, at the end of the i6th century, chose Rohtds as his 
stronghold ; and two inscriptions in Sanskrit and Persian attribute to 
him all the buildings now existing. The remains of the fortress occupy 
a part of the tableland of Rohtdsgarh, about 4 miles from east to west and 
5 miles from north to south, with a circumference of nearly 28 miles. 
In 1848, Dr. Hooker ascertained its precise elevation to be 1490 feet. 
Much of the area is bare rock, but there is also a large quantity of red 
soil. The hill is accessible by 83 paths, of which four are called the 
great ghdts^ and the rtslghdtis. The principal antiquities of Rohtdsgarh 
are— two temples, said to have been built by Mdn Sinh, one of which is 
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covered by a dome surpassing in lightness all the Hindu works that Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton had ever seen; a small mosque, ascribed to 
Aurangzeb; the palace or mahdl sardi^ with the building known as the 
bard dwdri or twelve gates, where business was transacted. All these 
edifices are fully described in the Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. xii. 
pp. 209-212. There is another famous Rohtas fort on the skirts of 
the Salt Range, in the Punjab. {See under Rotas, the spelling fixed 
by the Punjab Government.) 

Rojhan. — Municipal town in Derd Ghdzi Khdn District, Punjab. 
Lat. 28* 17' N., long. 68* 19' e,; pop. (1868), 5656, consisting of 1269 
Hindus, 4319 Muhammadans, and 68 Sikhs. Situated upon the west 
bank of the Indus, below Derd Ghdzi Khdn. Capital of the Mazari 
Baluchis, having been founded by Bahrdm Khdn, Tumdnddr or chief of 
that tribe, about 1825. The present chief ijl built a fine court-house 
for his own use as honorary magistrate, and a mosque and handsome 
tomb in memory of his father and nephew. Manufacture of woollen 
rugs and nose-bags for horses. Municipal revenue in 1871-72, ;^i28, 
or 5^d. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Rokha Jdis. — Pargand and town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh.— 
See Jais. 

Ro-kywon. — Revenue circle in the U-ri-toung (West) township of 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2244; 
gross revenue, 

Ron. — Chief town of the Subdivision of Ron in Dhdrwdr District, 
Bombay. Lat. 15* 41' 30'' n., long. 75’ ii' i" e. ; 52 miles east by 
north of Dhdrwdr. Pop. (1872), 5251. Post office. 

RondhL — Town in Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh ; situated 10 
miles from Faizdbdd town, near the bank of the Gogra. Pop. (1869), 
5193, viz. 3664 Hindus and 1529 Muhammadans. Five Hindu and 3 
Jain temples ; sardi; Government school. The Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway and the Faizdbdd road pass through the town. 

Roorkee. — TahHl and town in Sahdranpur District, North-Western 
Provinces.— Rurki. 

Rori. — Municipal town in Sfrsa District, Punjab. Lat. 29** 43' N., 
long. 75'' 37' E.; pop. (1868), 2706; distant from Sirsa town 19 miles 
north-west. Municipal revenue (1875-76), ;^35. 

Roshn&b&d. — Estate or zaminddri in Tipperah District, Bengal. 
Area, 589 square miles, comprising 53 fiscal divisions. A permanently 
settled estate, belonging to the Rdjd of Hill Tipperah, who pays an 
annual land revenue of 5,361. 

Roshra.— Town in Darbhdngah District, Bengal.— Rusera. 

Ro-ta-rdp— Revenue circle in the U-ri-toung (West) township of 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-7 7), 3900 ; 
gross revenue, 583. Products— rice, cotton, and bamboos. 
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RotfS.— Ruins in Jhelum (Jhflam) District, Punjab. Lat. 32* 55' 
N., long. 73* 49' E« Famous fort, built by Sher Shdh, the Afghdn prince 
who successfully opposed the Mughal dynasty, as a check on the 
Ghakkar tribes. Situated in the Salt Range, on a hill overlooking 
the gorge of the Kuhdn Nadi, ii miles north-west of Jhelum town. 
The walls extend for 3 miles, and encircle the rocks which command 
the entrance of the pass. Some parts have a thickness of from 30 to 
40 feet The total area enclosed by the fortifications amounts to 260 
acres. One gateway still remains in excellent preservation ; the 
rest has fallen into ruins, which form a most striking and picturesque 
group. 

Rouk-thwa. — A stream which rises in the Poung-loung range in 
Toung-ngd District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. After a south- 
westerly course of aboi#3o miles, it falls into the Tsit-toung about 6 
miles north of Mdn, a village in Shwe-gyeng District. Navigable in the 
rains by boats 30 feet long as far as Eng-bhek, but during the dry season 
only as far as Rouk-thwa-wa village. This river forms an outlet for 
timber grown on the neighbouring hills, 

in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh; bounded on 
the north by the Gogra river, on the east by Mangalsi, on the south by 
Mawdi Maholdra, and on the west by Basorhi and Darydbdd. Area, 
173 square miles, or 111,102 acres, of which 73,316 acres are cultivated. 
Pop. (1869), 120,902, viz. 94,861 Hindus and 26,041 Muhammadans. 
Of the 196 villages comprising the pargand, 86 are held in tdlukddriy 
70 in zaminddri^ and 40 in pattiddri tenure. Seven market villages ; 
9 village schools ; post office ; police station, with 2 outposts. 

Rudauli. — Town in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh, and headquarters 
of Rudauli pargand; situated 37 miles south-east of the civil station, 
in lat. 26“ 44' 45'" n., and long. 81* 47' 20"" e. Its foundation is ascribed 
to a Bhar chief, Rudra Mall. A thriving commercial town, with daily 
markets, at which a brisk trade is carried on in grain, vegetables, 
cotton, and cloth. Pop. (1869), 11,617, viz. 6770 Musalmdns and 
4847 Hindus. 

Rudra Himdla. — Mountain peak in Garhwdl State, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 30® 58' n., long. 79® 9' e. ; on the eastern frontier 
of Garhwdl, towards Chinese Tartary. Thornton describes it as con- 
sisting of 5 huge snow-covered summits, rising above a mass of bare 
rocky cliffs. Elevation above sea level, estimated at 22,390 feet. 

Rudra Pra3rdR* — ^Temple in Garhwdl District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Stands at the junction of the Manddkini, draining the southern 
slopes of the Keddrndth and Badrihdth peaks, with the Alaknanda. 
One of the five sacred praydgs or confluences of the Hindus, and a 
halting-place for pilgrims to Himdchal. A dome-shaped rock, 30 feet 
in height by 15 in diameter, bears the name of Bhim-ka-chalha or the 
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Kitchen of Bhfm, a famous giant of Hindu mythology. It is com- 
pletely excavated, and has apertures at the top, where Bhim used to 
place his cooking utensils. The temple is small, and stands by the 
water’s edge. Elevation above sea level, 2200 feet. 

Rudrapur.— Town in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 6538. Situated in lat 26® 26' 40'’ n., and long. 83® 39' 
35* E. ; on the river Majhua, upon the Gorakhpur and Barhaj road, 23 
miles south-east of Gorakhpur town. Remains of an enormous fort, said 
to have been erected by the early Rdjput settlers in the District when 
threatened by the aboriginal Bhars, before the recovery of the country 
by the latter. {See Gorakhpur District.) Fair in February attracts 
about T500 persons. Government charitable dispensary. 

Rudrapur.— Village in Bareli (Bareilly) District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 28® 58' n., long. 79® 26' 40^" e. ; distant from Bareli 
city 53 miles north, upon the Almord road. Stands among fine mango 
groves. Ruined temples and tombs ; malarious climate. 

Rumpah. — Hill tract in Godavari District, Madras . — See Rampa. 

Ronang^.— Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab. Lat. 31* 43' n., long. 
78“ 28' E. j lies over a range in Kundwar, dividing the valley of 
Raskalang from that of Pi'jar. According to Thornton, the crest does 
not reach the limit of perpetual snow. Closed during the four coldest 
months, when the route runs along a circuitous and dangerous track by 
the side of the Sutlej. Elevation above sea level, 14,500. 

Rdn-tshiep.— Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Situated on the right bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). 
Pop. (1876-77), 2052 \ gross revenue, 

Rupdl. — A Native State in Mahi Kintha, Bombay. The area of 
land under cultivation was estimated in 1875 at 21,000 bighds; pop. 
(1872), 3173. The revenue was returned at £z20) and tribute ot 

1 16 is paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and £^6 to the Rdjd of Edar. 
The chief of Rupdl, Thdkur Mdn Sinh, is a Rehwdr Rdjput. 

Rlipar.— North-western tahsil of Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab ; 
lying at the foot of the Simla Hills, and along the south bank- of the 
Sutlej (Satlaj). 

Rdpar, — Municipal town in Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahsil, Lat 30® 57' n., long.' 76® 33' e. j pop. (1868), 
8700, consisting of 3882 Hindus, 4482 Muhammadans, 333 Sikhs, 
and 3 Christians. Stands upon the south bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), 43 
miles north of Umballa city. Town of considerable antiquity, anciently 
known as Rdpnagar. Occupied about 1763 by Hari Sinh, a Sikh 
chieftain, who seized upon a wide tract south of the Sutlej, stretching 
along the foot of the Himdlayas. In 1792, he divided his estates 
between his two sons, CharratSinh and Dewa Sinh, the former of whom 
obtained Riipar. The estates were confiscated in 1846, in consequence 
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of the part taken by the family during the Sikh war of the preceding year. ^ 
A numerous staff of European officers resides in the town, superintend- 
ing the construction of the Sirhind Canal, which will draw its waters 
from the Sutlej at this point. Large jail, which supplies convict labour 
for the works. Two important religious fairs— one Muhammadan, at 
the tomb of Shdh Khalid, in the month of Jaishtha, attracting 50,000 
persons ; the other, a Hindu bathing festival on the banks of the Sutlej, 
in April, attended by an equal number of persons. Brisk exchange 
mart between the hills and plains ; thriving trade in grain, sugar, and 
indigo. Imports of salt from the Salt Range, re-exported to the hills 
in return for iron, ginger, potatoes, turmeric, opium, and hemp. 
Manufacture of country cloth, iron hooks, and other hardware. Assist- 
ant Commissioner’s court, tahsili, police office, staging bungalow. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;£795, or is. 6Jd. per head of population 
(10,294) within municipal limits. 

Rlipnirdyan. — River of Bengal. The name given to the 
Dhalkisor from the point where it receives the waters of the Silai, a 
tributary which flows into it from Midnapur District. The course of 
the RdpnMyan, from where it first touches upon Hiigli District to its 
confluence with the Hiigli river opposite Hiigli Point, in lat. 22” 12' 30" 
N., long. 80* 6’ 15" E., is generally south-easterly. 

At the Kaild ghdty its principal ferry, the Riipndrdyan is crossed 
by the Midnapur High-Level Canal from Ultibdria. It is tidal as far 
as the limits of the Howrah portion of the District ; and a heavy bore 
ascends as high as the mouth of the Bakshshi khdl^ the chief tributary 
of the Riipndrdyan within Hiigli District. The river is protected on its 
right bank, within Midnapur District, by a continuous embankment 
29 miles 2373 feet in length ; and it is also embanked all along its left 
bank, within Hiigli District, from its junction with the Bakshshi khdl to 
its union with the Hiigli river. The bordering lands are more or less 
inundated by the spring tides in April and May, which leave behind 
destructive impregnations of salt, rendering them unfit for cultivation 
unless small defensive works are thrown up round the fields every year 
to keep the water out. Grass and hbgla reeds are the ordinary produce, 
except in years when the rains set in and close early, when a late rice 
crop can be planted in September. The Riipndrdyan is navigable 
throughout the year by native boats of 4 tons burden as far as Ghdtdl 
village, in Midnapur District. The river is not fordable at any season 
of the year mithin the limits of Hiigli District. 

RtLpndriyan and Baanlpur OuiaL — Tidal canal in Midnapur, 
^ngal, extending from Riipndrdyan to the Rasiilpur river, in the 
Hijili portion of the District ; divided into two reaches. The first reach 
is called the Bdnkd Canal, and runs from near the mouth of the Riip- 
>idrdyan river Wthe Haldi river, a distance of 8 miles: top width, 72 
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feet; bottom width, 62 feet; depth, 8 feet. The second section is 
called the Tiropkid Canal, and runs from the Haldf to the Rasiilpur 
river, a length of 18 miles: top width, 92 feet; bottom width, 64 feet; 
depth, 8 feet. These canals ' were completed and opened throughout 
on the I St September 1873. They are intended for navigation only; 
and the tolls taken during the year 1873-74 amounted to i6s., 

while the miscellaneous revenue was £ 6 $^ 18s. The deficiency fot 
the year, exclusive of interest, was estimated at ;^999, 6s. 

Bliplldth. — Village in the pargand of Amwf, in the Jdintia Hills, 
Assam, with a Hindu temple greatly frequented by pilgrims from the 
plains of Sylhet. In the neighbourhood are several caverns in the 
limestone formation, extending for a great distance beneath the earth. 
Out of one of these a Chinese army is fabled to have marched to the 
invasion of India. In another, the hanging stalactites have been carved 
to represent the gods of the Hindu pantheon. 

Burkhakaldn. — Town in Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, Punjab. 
Lat 31" i 12" N., long. 76’ 45' 30" E. ; pop. (1868), 5721, consisting 
011956 Hindus, 1169 Muhammadans, and 2596 Sikhs. Agricultural 
centre, of merely local importance. 

Burki — Eastern tahsll of Sahdranpur District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; lying at the foot of the Siwdlik Hills, along the western bank 
of the Ganges, and watered by the Ganges Canal. Area, 789 square 
miles, of which 330 are cultivated ; pop. (1872), 242,696 ; land revenue, 
;^2 7,658; total Government revenue, £z^AZA} rental paid by cultiva- 
tors, £AAfi 9 (i. 

Btlrki. —Modern manufacturing town in Sahdranpur District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsiL Lat 29* 52' 25" n., 
long. 77* 55' 40" E. ; pop. (1872), 10,778, consisting of 6925 Hindus, 
3551 Muhammadans, and 302 Christians. Stands on an elevated ridge 
overlooking the bed of the Soldni river, 22 miles east of Sahdranpur city. 
Before the commencement of the Ganges Canal works, a mere mud- 
built village on the banks of the Soldni ; now a flourishing town with 
broad metalled roadways, meeting at right angles, and lined with excel- 
lent shops. The Ganges Canal passes east of the town, between raised 
embankments. Headquarters of the Ganges Canal workshops and 
iron foundry, established in 1845-46, much extended and improved in 
1852, and employing in 1868, 1069 hands. The Thomason Civil 
Engineering College, founded in 1847, instructing natives and others 
in practical engineering, with a view to employment upon public works, 
had a total of 121 students in 1871. Cantonment for native sappers 
and miners and for British troops. Garrison numbers about 1000 men 
of all ranks. Church, dispensary, police station, post office^ tahsiH mis- 
sion school of Society for the Propagation of the Gospel The low ground 
surrounding the town, together with the percolation ’froih the canal, 
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gives rise to fever and other malarious diseases ; much, however, has 
been done to remedy the evil Excellent meteorological observatory. 

Bosera Municipal town in Darbhangah District, Bengal ; 

situated on the east bank of the Little Gandak, just below the con- 
fluence of that river with the Bdghmati, in lat. 25* 45' Z” n., and long. 
86* 4' 8" E. Pop. (1872), 9168. The town contains a police station, 
distillery, and perhaps the largest hdzdr in the District \ seat of a large 
trade in grain, oil-seeds, saltpetre, ghi^ cloth, and other articles. An 
aided English school was established here in 1870. Roads run from 
Rusera to Dalsinhsardi, N^garbasti, T^jpur, Baherd vid Hdtf and also 
vid Hathauri, and to Rdjghdt on the TiljiSga. Before the change in 
the course of the Bdghmati, direct water communication was open to 
Darbhangah all the year round. In 1876-77, the total registered traffic 
of Rusera was valued at The principal exports were— oil- 

seeds, ;^ioo,ooo; tobacco, ^£15,000; and ghi, £12^000: the imports 
comprised food grain, ;^9ooo ; salt, ;^49,ooo. The municipal revenue 
of Rusera in 1876-77 was ;£‘3i7, 8s. ; rate of t^tion, 6fd. per head of 
population (10,656) within municipal limits. 

Bushikulya. — River in Ganjim District, Madras. Rises in the 
Chinna Kimidi Mdlfyas, in lat. 19* 55' 20" n., and long. 84" 20' e., and 
runs south-east to Aska, where it is joined by the Mahdnadi ; thence 
south-east and east till it enters the sea at Ganjdm town, in lat. 19* 
22' N., and long. 85* 7' e. Its length is about 115 miles, the principal 
towns on its banks being Suradd, Aska, Purushottapur, and Ganjdm. 
It is spanned at Aska by a flne masonry bridge of 19 arches. 

Russellkonda (called after Mr. Russell, who was Commissioner here 
in 1835). — Town in Gumsar tdluk, Ganjdm District, Madras. Lat. 19* 
56' 20^ N., long. 84* 37 '- 34" E.; pop. (1871), 1658, residing in 967 
houses. Situated on the river Lohardkandi, about 50 miles north-west 
of Ganjdm town. Headquarters of the Special Assistant Agent for the 
Hill Tracts, and of a tdluk Magistrate. Court-houses, post office, and 
prison for the hill convicts. It was at one time a military cantonment, 
but was abandoned in December 1863. 

Rnstain. — Town in Shikdrpur District, Sind . — See Rastam. 

Rutlam. — State and town in Central India . — See Ratlam. 

Rwa-gtin. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township of Prome 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma, Pop. (1876-77), 2108; revenue, 
;^ 584 . 

Rwa-lwot. — Revenue circle in Bhi-ld Island, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 3658; capita- 
tion tax, ;^4i3, and land revenue, ^^404. 

Rwa-thit. — Revenue circle in the Kyan-kheng township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 11,595; 
revenue, ;£i95 I, 
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Bwa*ihit, — ^Town in the above circle; situated on the left bank of 
the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Headquarters of the Kyan-kheng township; 
contains a market^ court-house, police station, and a public works 
department inspection bungalow. Pop. (1877), 3671. ■ 

Ewa-thit— Village in the Gnyoung-kwi circle of Henzada township 
and District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; situated 6 miles north of 
Henzada, in a large rice tract Pop. (1877), ^^ 3 ^- 

Bwa-tOUBg. — Revenue circle in the Mye-dai township of Thayet 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 3321; 
gross revenue, Products — rice, sesamum, maize, and plan- 

tains. 

Ewa-tOTmg.—Town in the above township, now a suburb of Allan- 
MYo; situated in lat 19" 19' 20" n., and long. 95* 18' 45" e., on the 
left, bank of the Irawadi, just opposite the Thayet-myo cantonment. 
Seat of an extra-Assistant Commissioner. It contains a market and 
school ; small police force. Pop. (1878), 2643. 

Ewe. — One of the mouths of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), the chief river 
of British Burma. This creek is formed by the junction of the Pd-lu 
(a branch of the Myoung-mya) with the Tsaga-mya, in about lat. 16* 
33^ N., and long. 95® 8' e. Lower down, the Rwe is connected with the 
Pya-ma-law and the Bassein, another branch of the Irawadi, by a series 
of inter-communicating creeks. Its course is south-south-west, length 
about 60 miles. Navigable by river steamers at all seasons. 

Ewe-doUBg. — Revenue circle in the Kan-oung township of Hen- 
zada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 5802; 
gross revenue, 

Ewek-gnyo-toang. ^ Revenue circle in the Naaf township of 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 
3925 ; gross revenue, ;^ii68. 

Ewon, Bast^— Revenue circle in the Than-lyeng township of Ran- 
goon District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 5723) 
gross revenue, ;£395S* 

Ewon, West. — Revenue circle in Rangoon District, formerly united 
with the above circle. Manufacture of salt. Pop. ( 1 87 6-7 7 ), 42 7 5 ; gross 
revenue, 

Ewon-gnya. — Revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai 
township of Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. 
Pop. (1876-77), 2310; land revenue, £ 2 ^^ and capitation tax, 
jCi43- 

Rwon-ia-Ieilff. — A river in the Tenasserim Division of British 
Burma, which rises to the north of the mountainous country forming 
the Salwin Hill Tracts. It flows nearly due south through a narrow 
rocky valley as far as Kaw-ka-rit, where it joins the Salwin. With a 
rapid current, it is, even in dry weather,* navigable only with difliculty; 
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' and when swollen by the rains, and dashing against the rocks which 
impede its course, it becomes impracticable even for rafts. It derives 
its name from the fact of its running through a country once inhabited 
by the tribe of Rwon Shan, which was overrun and annexed by Aloung- 
bhdra in the latter half of the i8th century. Many of the people were 
brought away captive, and settled in a tract south-east of Syriam, now 
known as the Rw'on circle. 


S 

Saidatgai^j. — Town in Bara Banki District, Oudh; situated 14 
miles north-east of Bara Bdnki town. Founded by Rdja Surat Sinh, the 
ancestor of the present tdlukddr of the pargand (Rdmnagar), and named 
after the Nawdb Saddat AH Khdn, in. whose reign it was built. A cjean 
and well-built town, with a considerable trade in grain. Pop. (1869), 
2789, namely, 1630 Hindus and 1159 Muhammadans. 

Sabari (Seheriy Severt\ Sa2fari). — River, rising in the Eastern Ghdts, 
in the Native State. of Jdipur (Jeypore), Madras ; rushes through a rocky 
channel in a succession of rapids till it enters the Upper Goddvari 
District, Central Provinces, within which its course for 25 miles is free 
from obstructions. It falls into the Goddvari in lat. if 35' n., and 
long. 8 1* 18' E. 

Sabdthu, —Cantonment in Simla District, Punjab.— Subathu. 

SdMidr. — Town in Dacca District, Bengal ; situated on the north 
hank of the Buriganga, a tributary of the Dhaleswari, in lat. 23* 50' 55'' 
N., and long. 90* 17' 10" e. Estimated pop. in 1871, 2350. Formerly 
the capital of the Bhuiyd Rdjd Harischandra. In r839, the only trace 
that remained of his residence was a heap of bricks and earth over- 
grown with, jungle. 

Sabi. — River in Gurgdon District^ Punjab . — See Sahibi. 

Sachin. — A Native State within the British Political Agency of 
Surat, in Guzerat, Bombay. The villages constituting the State are 
much separated, some of them being surrounded by British tenitory, 
and others by portions of Baroda State. Sachfn may, however, roughly 
speaking, be said to lie within the limits of the British District of 
Surat. It occupies an area of about 300 square miles, with a popu- 
lation (1872) of i8,o6'i. Irrigation is carried on from tanks and wells. 
The climate is healthy, and the usual- cereals are cultivated, as well as 
cotton and sugar-cane. Yam and coarse cloth are manufactured. 

^ The Nawdb of Sachin is by descent a Habshi or Abyssinian. When 
his ancestors first came to India is doubtful; but they were long known 
on the western coast as the Sidis of Dauda, Rajdpur, and Janjira. 
They were also the admirals of the fleets of the kings of Ahmednagar 
; and Bijdpur, in the Deccan, whilst those dynasties lasted, and, subse- 
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quently of the Mughal Emperors; being appointed to that office by 
Aurangzeb about the year 1660, with an annual assignment of ;^3o,ooo 
on the Surat revenues for their maintenance. On the decline of the 
Mughal Empire the Janjira Sidis became notorious pirates, plundering 
the ships of all nations, except the English, whose friendship they 
appear to have early cultivated. The Muhammadan admirals, who 
had their headquarters at the island of Janjira, remained chiefs of 
that place during the wars between Sivaji and the Mughals, also during 
the war between the Peshwi and the British Government. During 
these wars different members of the family were alternately supported 
by either party as best suited its own interests. Towards the end of 
the last century, Bdlu Mii Sidi, the heir to the throne of Janjird and to 
the other possessions of the Sidis, had been expelled from .his dominions 
by a.younger branch of the family (1784-91). He appealed for aid to 
the Marhattds and British. The Peshwd, being desirous of obtaining 
Janjiri, an arrangement was come to in 1791, by which Biln Mid 
ceded to the Peshwd Janjird in return for Sachin. Bdlu Mid duly got 
possession of his new State of Sachin ; but when the Peshwd claimed 
Janjird the Sidis who held it refused to give it up, and succeeded in 
maintaining their independence. Sachin remained in the hands of 
Bdlu Mid and his descendants; while Janjird has been, and is still, 
held by the younger branch of the family who had ousted Bdlu Mid, 
the Peshwd never having been able to establish his influence. Janjird 
is reckoned a maiden fortress to this day. A full account of the 
transactions between the British, the Peshwd, and the rival sides of 
Janjird and Sachin, will be found in Aitchison’s Treaties, voL iv. pp. 324 
€t seq.^ ed. 1876, The present (1876-77) chief of Sachin is Nawdb 
Sidi Abdul Kidar Muhammad Ydkut Khdn, a Sunni Musalmdn, aged 
twelve years. During his minority the affairs of the State are admini- 
stered by a British officer, The chief is entitled to a salute of 9 guns, 
and has power to try for capital offences, without the express permission 
of the Political Agent, his own subjects only. He enjoys an estimated 
gross revenue of 5,983, and maintains a force of 62 men. The 
family of the chief hold a title authorizing adoption, and succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. There are 6 schools in the State, 
with a total of 238 pupils. 

• SachilL — Capital of Sachin State, Bombay; situated in lat 21* 3' 
40'' N., and long. 72’ 59' e., 9 miles south of Surat city. 

Sadalgi— Town in Belgdum District, Bombay; situated 51 miles 
north of Belgdum town, and 25 south-east of Kolhdpur, in lat 16” 33' N., 
and long. 74“ 33' e. Pop. (1872), 6863. A large area is cultivated 
with sugar-cane, and a considerable quantity of molasses is prepared 
here. 

. — Tahsil of Farrukhdbdd District, North-Western Provinces, 
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lying along the west bank of the Ganges. Area, 343 square miles, 
of which 222 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 256,516; land revenue, 
^23,977; total Government revenue, ;^28,35o ; rental paid by 
cultivators, ;^39»5*8. 

Sad^hivgad {SaddshwgarK),--Yox\ in Kdnara District, Bombay ; 
situated in lat 14* 50' aS" n., and long. 74“ 10" 55" E., on the north 
side of the entrance to the Kdlf or Kdld river. It is little more than 
a village, situated between two small hills, crowned by ruined forts, 
which once defended the entrance of the river. Average annual value 
of trade for the five years ending 1873-74 — imports, ;£i458, and 
exports, ;£6376. 

Sddhaurd. — Municipal town in Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab ; 
situated in lat. 30® 23' n., and long. 77“ 16* e., near the hills, 26 miles 
east of Umballa. Pop. (1868), 11,198, consisting of 4831 Hindus, 5938 
Muhammadans, and 429 Sikhs. A town of great antiquity, dating 
back as far as the time of Mahmiid of Ghazni, but now of no political 
importance. Yearly fair at shrine of Shdh Komez, a Muhammadan 
saint, attended by about 20,000 persons. Manufacture of coarse cloth; 
local trade in country produce. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^3S2, 
or 7id. per head of population (11,179) within municipal limits. 

Sadiyd. — The name formerly given to a tract of country stretching 
along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, on the extreme north-east 
frontier of Assam. The administrative headquarters were at the village 
of Sadiya. The present ihdnd or police circle of Sadiyd, forming part 
of the Subdivision of Dibrugarh, in Lakhimpur District, has an area of 
178 square miles; pop. (1872), 6021. 

Sadiyd. — ^Village in Lakhimpur District, Assam ; situated in lat. 27* 
49' 45'' N., and long. 95* 41' 35'' e., on the right or north bank of the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra, about 100 miles above Dibrugarh. 
Sadiyi is the extreme north-east frontier outpost of •British India, 
and has always been a place of much political importance. It is 
supposed to have been one of the first places occupied by the 
Ahams, when they invaded Assam from the direction of Burma. In 
later times, the Government of the surrounding country was admini- 
stered by a viceroy of the Aham kings, with the title of Sadiyd 
Khoi When the Burmese occupied Assam, this title was con- 
fened on a chief of the aboriginal tribe of Khdmtfs, whose office 
I was confirmed on the annexation of Assam by the British in 1826. 

' The Sadiyd Khod furnished a inilitary contingent of 100 men, and 
I supported himself by forced contributions. At the same time a British 
j garrison was stationed at Sadiyd ; and subsequently, in 1835, when the 
I exactions of the Khdmtf chief became intolerable, the civil administra- 
i lion was placed in the hands of the officer commanding the troops. 
I In 1839, the Khdmtis rose in rebellion. They cut off the outpost at 
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Sadiyd, and killed Major White, the commandant and Political Agent, 
together with the detachment of Sepoys. At this time, Sadiyd was 
described as an important place, with a population of 4000 souls. The 
bdzdr at the present time does not contain more than 20 houses. The 
garrison consists of i European officer and 122 men of the 44th Assam 
Native Infantry. In order to promote friendly relations with the neigh- 
bouring hill tribes of Khimtis, Mishmis, and Singphos, a fair is held 
annually at the time of full moon in the beginning of February. The 
hillmen bring down caoutchouc, wax, musk, cloth, mats, ddos or hill- 
knives, and ivory, which they exchange for cotton cloth, salt, metal 
utensils, silver ear-rings, beads, brass wire, and opium. In 1876, the 
attendance of hillmen was estimated at 3000 ; the value of the articles 
they sold at ;^49io, and the value of those they bought at ;^4447. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhirapur is generally present at this 
fair, and advantage is taken of the occasion to distribute presents 
among the chiefs. During the rainy season, steamers can proceed up 
the Brahmaputra as far as Sadiya ; and it is hoped that this place may 
at some future day become the starting-point of a through trade 
between Assam and China. It is almost certain that such a trade 
existed in the beginning of the last century. 

Sadr. — South-western tahsU of Muttra (Mathura) District, North- 
Western Provinces; consisting of a level and arid plain, lying along the 
west bank of the river Jumna (Jamund). Area, 286 square miles, 
of which 236 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 201,674; land revenue, 
;^2 1,322; total Government revenue, ^^^23,987 ; rental paid by culti- 
valors, 

Badras (correctly Satranja-patana). — TowninChengalpat(Chingleput) 
District, Madras; situated in lat. 12” 31' 25" N.,and long. 80” 12' e. Pop. 
(1871), 1 144, inhabiting 207 houses. Sadras first became a trading settle- 
ment by the Dutch in 1647, and was long famous for the fineness of the 
muslin produced by its looms. The Dutch erected, close to the shore, a 
brick fort of considerable extent and pretensions to strength. The ruins 
still remain. There are also the remains of the houses of the officials, one 
of which has long been in use as a halting-place for European travellers. 
The old Dutch cemetery is within the fort, and is still maintained in 
decency and order under treaty. Many of the tombstones are curious 
specimens of the sculptor’s art The date of the oldest is 1695. 
is a Dutch church on the esplanade opposite the fort, and the Wesleyan 
Mission have also a small settlement liere. The once bustling import- 
ance of the place has long departed. There are still a few looms, but 
the cunning which produced the once famous fabrics is lost The 
English captured Sadras in 1795, although it was temporarily 
restored to the Dutch, it has been an English possession since 1824. 
The P^ldr river, which debouches on the sea a few miles to the south 
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of Sadras, has silted up, and its bar cannot be crossed by large sea- 
going ships. Sadras is now a petty place on the coast, with the open 
sea outside, and has long ceased to be a resort of maritime commerce. 

^I^As^ya*--Pargand in Skipur District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Biswdn tahdl^ on the east by South Kundri pargand^ on the 
south by Bdra Bdnki District, and on the west by Mahmiiddbdd 
parganL Area, io8 square miles, or 69,087 acres, of which 50,268 
acres are cultivated, 9743 cultivable, 133 rent-free, and 8943 un- 
cultivable waste. ' The incidence of the land revenue demand is at* 
the rate of 2s. 6Jd. per acre of cultivation, 2s. ojd. per acre of 
assessed area, and is. lofd. per acre of total area. Pop. (1869), 
54,477, namely, 47,095 Hindus and 7382 Muhammadans. The 160 
villages comprising the pargand have been constituted into 114 demar- 
cated mauzdSy of which 81 are held under idlukddri and 33 under 
zaminddri tenure. Muhammadans form the principal proprietary body, 
owning 119 villages, Raikwdrs hold ii, Seths 5, Janwdr Kshattriyds 4, 
Panwdrs 4, Kashmiri Brahmans 4. The remaining 23 are chiefly held 
by Kdyasths. The pargand is a poor one, with only 2 villages con- 
taining upwards of 2000 inhabitants. No roads, no large hdzdrs^ and 
no fairs. 

Sadrpiir. — Town in Sitdpur District, Oudh, and headquarters of 
Sadrpur pargand; situated 30 miles south-east of Sitdpur town, but 
with no road or river communication with any other place. An 
insignificant town of (1869) 2109 inhabitants. Village school; 
market twice a week. 

Sadolldnagar.— in Gonda District, Oudh. Bounded on 
the north by Utraula pargand, from which it is separated by the 
Kuwdna river ; on the east by Burhdpdra pargand ; on the south by 
Manikdpur pargand, the Bisuhi river marking the Jjoundary line ; and 
on the west by Gonda pargand. The boundary rivers are fordable 
every few miles, except during the rains, by men and cattle, and the 
more important tracks are furnished with rough bridges. Along the 
banks of both the rivers runs a fringe of forest, varying from 3 miles to a 
few hundred yards in breadth, but containing little good timber. The 
Jrf/ trees, stunted by excessive crowding, never attain sufficient size to 
make them of any great value ; and, except the jamdn, which is plentiful 
and attains a fair growth, and is of use both for building and burning, 
the only other tree of consequence is the mahua, whose flowers and 
fruit are leased out for the manufacture of spirits and oil, and the wood 
of which is largely employed in roo^ng the huts of the neighbouring 
villages. Game is not particularly plentiful. The centre of the par- • 
gand is a flat ugly plain, underwooded and covered with fair cultivation, 
alternating with tracts of the \on% khar grass. The soil is of a light dry 
loam, Water may be found almost anywhere at a depth of from 15 to 
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20 feet from the surface, and irrigation is very common both from wells 
and small tanks. Area, 103 square miles; cultivated area, 37,406 
acres, or rather more than 56 per cent, of the whole. Of this, 22,040 
acres are under 24,675 under ra^i, and 12,025 under both cropsj 
the balance being fallow. Owing to the extent of jungle, the population 
is, for Oudh, sparse, numbering (1869) 35,152, or 341 to the square 
mile. Hindus numbered 28,221, and Musalmdns 6931.' 

Until quite lately, the greater part of the pargand was under dense 
jungle, the home of predatory bands of nomadic tribes ; and most of the 
present tillage commenced with the purchase of parcels of land in bin 
from the later Rdjds of Utraula. Some idea of the scantiness of the 
agricultural population at the commencement of the present century, 
when the practice of selling hirt rights became for the first time 
common, may be gathered from the fact that in 1815 a.d. the Govern- 
ment revenue was only From that time the advance becomes 

rapid and steady. In 1819, the demand had risen to ;£‘i33i, and 
ten years later it reached ;£“24o6. With a few trifling variations, it 
remained at this amount till Rdjd Darshdn Sinh in 1838 raised it to 
^3512, a figure which was never again attained under the Native 
Government. Shortly before annexation, it had fallen to little over 
;^2ooo; and when we took over the District, Sadulldnagar was assessed 
on the principle of half-profits at ;£‘24o8. The progress of population 
and agriculture since that period has been incredibly rapid, and in 1872, 
by a revised assessment, the Government land revenue was raised to 
;^56 o 7, with ;£’i 52 on account of cesses. In consideration of the 
largeness of the enhancement, and in view of the fact that much of the 
recently broken land was held on long leases at progressive rents, the rise 
has been distributed over a period of ten years, and it is not proposed 
to take the full denjand till 1883 A.D. Of the 112 villages comprising 
the pargand, 50 are held by tdlukddrs, paying a revenue of ;£’2924 ; 
while 62 villages, assessed at £, 2 ^z$, are settled with zamlnddrs, 

' SadoUinagar. — Village in Gonda. District, Oudh, and headquarters 
of SadulHnagar pargand ; situated 28 miles north-east of Gonda town. 
I^t. 27“ 5' 45'' N., long. 82" 24' 51" E. ; pop. (1869), 706. Founded 
in 1786 by Rajd SadulU Khdn of the Utraula family. 

Sadulldpur. — Village in Maldah District, Bengal. ' The chief 
descent or ghdt to the holy stream of the Bhagirathi is at this place, 
to which the dead bodies of Hindus are brought from great distances 
to be burned. Market and small annual fair held in March, chiefly for 
religious purposes. 

There is another village of this name, Sadulldpur, on the right bank 
of the Chenab, in the Punjab, the scene of an indecisive action between 
our troops, under Thackwell, and the Sikh general Sher Sinh, in 
January 1849. (Col, Yule.) 
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Safed Koh (SAfid Koh^ Safaid Koh). — Range of mountains in 
Afghdnistdn, thus described by Colonel C. M. MacGregor 

‘ The range commences to the east of the Allah-koh ridge, between 
Kibul and Ghaznf, and then follows 34" of latitude for about 75 
miles to longitude 70* 35', when it splits into two main ridges, one going 
north-east to the Khaibar and the Kibul river ; the other, after a short 
turn to the east, continuing due east to the junction of the Kdbul river 
with the Indus. During the first portion of its course, this range drains 
on the north into the Kdbul river and on the south into the Kuram j 
and it continues to do this after its separation into two branches, though 
not with the same regularity, some of the easternmost drainage going 
direct into the Indus. 

* It is often of course quite arbitrary to say where one range conHnences 
and another ends, but I think in this case it will be best to say the 
Safed Koh commences from a few miles west of the Shutargardan Pass, 
between Kuram and Logar. This being the case, the first spur which 
it throws out to the north is that which forms the east watershed of the 
Logar river, and, dividing it from the KhiSrd Kdbul river, ends at 
Bhiitkhak. 

* The next spur is that between the Khiird Kdbul and the Tezin 
rivers, over which are the Haft Kotdl and Lataband Passes. This 
Wood calls the Karkacha range, or rather he confounds two distinct 
spurs in one under this name ; but it may be doubted whether it would 
not more aptly be termed the Haft Kotdl spur. Wood says that the 
ridge he calls the Karkacha, drains on the west into the Logar and east 
into the Sdrkhdb ; but from Garden^s surveys we now know this to be a 
mistake, there being two rivers — ^the Khdrd Kdbul and Tezin — between 
thf. Logar and Sdrkhdb, which drain into the Kdbul river, and which 
rise in the Safed Koh. Consequently it is quite an error to consider the 
mass of mountains between the Logar and Sdrkhdb one spur. After 
the spur between the Khdrd Kdbul river and Tezfn, another spur comes 
out from the main range, and after running north for about 30 miles to 
the north of Jagdalak, it then turns to the east, and, running parallel 
with the Kdbul river, ends at the junction of the Sdrkhdb with that river. 
This spur drains into the Tezin on the west and the Sdrkhdb on the 
east, and, after its eastward bend, into the Kdbul river on the north and 
the Sdrkhdb on the south. 

* The other north spurs of the Safed Koh to the east are not of so 
roarked a character, but they run between the streams which, flowing 
down from it, join the Sdrkhdb or thie Kdbul river j of these the prin- 

\ cipal are, commencing from the west, the Gandamak, Kdrdsd, Chiprial, 
\Hisdrak, Kote, and Mohmand. 

I * The spurs on the south of this range are not of such importance as 
\ose on the north. The first is the one which runs out from the 
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Shutargardan Pass, and drains on the north and east into the Hazdr- 
darakht and HarMb streams ; on the south, into another source of the 
Kuram. The second is the Peiwir ridge, which comes out from the 
Sitdrim Peak and ends at the Kuram, draining into the Kerii and Haridb 
rivers on the west and the Peiwir on the east. Then again, to the east 
there are numerous short spurs, which shoot down to the south but do 
not reach the river, save in the form of detritus, fhese need not be 
mentioned further, and the only other spur requiring notice is the 
one which, coming out somewhat to the east of longitude 70® 30', runs 
between the Kirmdn* Dira and the Kirmdn stream. • 

* Wood places the west limit of the Safed Koh at long. 69" 36' e., thus 
regarding its commencement as at very nearly the same point as I do— 
viz. just east of the Altimiir Pass over the Allah-koh range, in long. 69** 30' e. 

* Judging from the accounts of Wood, Bellew, and Walker, the scenery 
would seem to be equal in grandeur and beauty on both sides of 
the range ; and Wood iri his description of the northern side falls into 
an error, when he says that looking towards the summit there are 
successive ranges, for the main range runs east and west, and throws its 
spurs to the north and south. Wood says the farthest peaks are bare 
and irregular, the nearest covered with pine-trees, and this tallies with 
the graphic description given by Bellew of its south aspect. 

* Col. Walker says of the range— “ Its highest point is the Sftdrdm 
Mountain, 15,622 feet above the sea, whence the range preserves a toler- 
ably uniform level, perhaps nowhere less than 12,500 feet, until it again 
culminates in a double-peak mountain, whose summits average 14,800 
feet I have been unable to learn the local names of these peaks, or 
whether, like the Sftdrdm Mountain, they tell of a remote antiquity, 
when the country was ruled by Hindus long anterior to the origin of 
Muhammadanism. The offshoots of this range (/>. the branches east 
of long. 70“ 30' E.) have usually an east and west direction, and are re- 
markable for their parallelism with each other and with the parent range. 
The most important, though not the highest, of these stretches away to 
Attock, and is the southern boundary of the Peshawar valley, dividing 
it from the system of valleys of which Kohdt District is composed. 
Before entering British territory, it forms the southern barrier of the 
Tfrah valley.” » 

CoL' MacGregor says the low hills of JalaUbdd (ends of the north spurs 
of Ihe Safed Koh) are extremely barren, but the lofty ranges of Kund, 
Karkacha, and Safed Koh are richly clad with pine, almond, and other 
trees. The appearance, he continues, of the valleys of the Safed Koh 
is a mixture of orchard, held, and garden. They abound in mulberry, 
pomegranate, and other fruit-trees ; while the banks of their streams are 
edged with a fine sward, enamelled with a profusion of wild flowers, 
arid fringed by rows of weeping willows. 
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‘ It is worthy of note that the Safed Koh presents in its south aspect 
I the same glacis slopes of shingle which were observed by Griffiths on 
’ the south slopes of the spurs of the Hindu Kdsh, and which may also 
be noticed on parts of the hills north of the Peshawar valley. No men- 
tion is made by any authority of this peculiarity existing on the north 
of this range, or, I believe, of any other range.’ 

Saffirii — Coaigneasure in Sibsdgar District, Assam, extending along 
the foot of the Ndgd Hills to the Dikhu river. The coal is hard and 
of good quality, but the difficulties of transport have hitherto proved 
insuperable. The total supply is estimated at 10 million tons. 

Saflpur . — Tahsil or Subdivision of Unao District, Oudh, lying 
between 26" 37' and 27" 2' n. lat., and between 80* 6' and 80* 30' e. 
long. Bounded on the north by Bilgrdm and Sandila tahslh of Hardoi 
District, on the east by Mohdn tahdl of Unao, on the south by Unao 
tahsily and on the west by Cawnpore District in the North-Western 
Provinces. Area, 395 square miles, of which 231 are cultivated ; pop., 
according to the Census of 1869, 203,626, of whom 179,748 are Hindus 
and 23,878 Muhammadans. Number of males, 106,435 ; of females, 
97,191 j number of villages or towns, 371 ; average density of popula- 
tion, 515 per square mile. This comprises the three pargands of 

Safipur, Fatehpur Chaurdsi, and Bdngarmau. 

Safipur. — Pargand of Unao District, Oudh. Bounded on the north 
by Sandfla pargand of Hardoi District, from which it is separated by the 
Sdi river ; on the east by Asiwdn Rasdldbdd ; on the south by Pariar ; 
and on the east by Fatehpur ChaurdsL A well-wooded country. Area, 
132 square miles, or 84,530 acres, divided into 137 townships. Soil, 
chiefly loam and clay; staple crop, barley. Government revenue, 
;^io, 836, at an average rate of 2s. 6fd. per acre. Pop. (1869), 
72,319, viz. 62,179 Hindus-and 10,140 Muhammadans. The extent of 
land held under the different varieties of tenure is as follows : — Tdluk- 
ddriy 4249 |cresj pukhtaddriy 240 acres; paiiiddriy 37,168 acres; 
zaminddriy ^^y\%\ acres; bhdydchdruy 5531 acres; and Government 
villages, 1158 acres. Four large annual fairs, at one of which 15,000 
persons assemble. ^ 

Safipur (or Sdipur), — Town in Unao District, Oudh ; situated in lat. 
26" 44' 10" N., and long. 80* 23' 15'' e., 17 miles north-west of Unao 
; town, on the road leading thence to Hardoi. A flourishing, well-built 
town, containing 89 masonry houses, 14 mosques, and 6 Hindu temples. 
Pop. (1869), 7286, namely, 4336 Hindus and 2950 Musalmdns. The 
headquarters of the Safipur tahsil and pargand. Daily market, with 
I sales averagmg ;^55oo a year. Flourishing school ; police station. 

: "The town is said to have been originally founded by Sdi Sukal, a 
Brdhman, and is generally called after him, Sdipur. A religious mendi- 
[ cant subsequently came to the town, and was buried there, and the 
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name was changed to Safipur in commemoration of the holy man. Sii 
Sukal is said to have been defeated and killed in 1389 by Ibrdhim 
of Jaunpur, who put his lieutenants in charge of the town, and whose 
descendants are the principal proprietors at the present day. 

S 4 ^ar {Sau^or).~-A British District in the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces, lying between 23* 4' and 24* 27' n. ht., 
and between 78" 6' and 79* 12' e. long. Area, ^05 square miles; 
population in 1872, 527,725 persons. Bounded on the north by 
Ldlitpur District of the North-Western Provinces and the Native States 
of Bijawar, Pannd^tand Charkhdri j on the east by Pannd and Damoh 
District ; on the south and west by Narsinhpur District and the Native 
States of Bhopdl and Gwalior. The administrative headquarters are at 
Sacar Town. 

Physical Aspects . — The District of Sdgar occupies, with that of Damoh, 
the high Vindhydn tableland which stretches out in the north-west corner 
of the Central Provinces. The scarp of the Bhanrer range, rising abruptly 
from the valley of the Narbada (Nerbudda), forms a natural boundary 
line, from which the District extends northwards in a vast plain broken 
here and there by hills, with a general sloi>e towards the north-east. 
So, too, east of Sdgar town the boundary is marked by a clear escarp- 
ment, but to the north and west no ‘salient physical feature indicates the 
limits of the District, The country is for the most part covered with 
trap ; but on the north, the Vindhydn sandstone runs down, broadening 
out opposite Kurdi and gradually disappearing southwards ; and bn the 
east, the sandstone occupies a tract about 20 miles long and 5 broad, 
reaching from Garhdkota to beyond Surkhi. Garhdkota itself and a 
narrow strip of country as far south as Rehlf rest on limestone. The 
form of the trap hills distinguishes them at once from the inlying 
hills of sandstone; their vegetation is also distinct, and the teak 
saplings which flourish on the trap rarely grow on the sandstone. The 
soil in the north and east of the District is a reddish-bil^wn alluvium. 
The south and centre are covered with black soil, on which wheat is 
grown in large quantities. But the cultivated plains are broken up by 
hills, rising singly or in grpups, and by small ranges and plateaux, some 
of them covered with jungle, others stony and barren. The principal 
streams, the Sundr, Beas (Bids), Dhtipdn, and Bind, all flow in a northerly 
direction towards the valley of the Ganges. Sdgar, however, contains 
no river of importance. Though several densely wooded tracts exist in 
the District, they yield no great quantity of the finer sorts of timber. 
The largest forest, the Ramnd, a preserve to the north-east of Garhdkota, 
covering 8 square miles, produces teak and sdj. Smaller forests to the 
south of the District, as Mohli near Rehli, and Tarhd Klslf near Deori, 
supply teak, sdj^ and bamboos. Towards the north, in Shdhgarh, lie 
large tracts of wooded country, comprising waAiMi and with some 
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teak/ and bamboos in abundance. About 2 square miles of this region 
form the Tigord reserve. The mineral wealth of the District is insigni- 
ficant ; but iron-ore, of excellent quality, found near Hfrdpur, a small 
village in the extreme north-east, affords occupation to a few smelting 
furnaces of the rudjst character. In many parts, also, sandstone, well 
suited for building purposes, abounds. 

Ifisfoty.-'The filrmation of Sdgar into a District rests on no historical 
considerations. Until quite recent times, semi-independent rulers of 
small tracts have co-existed at various places ; and while the southern 
half has been governed from Rehli, the northern haif has been subject 
to Dhdmoni or Shdhgarh. Rehli, a village situated on elevated ground 
about 28 miles south-east of Sdgar town, appears to have been originally 
held by the Gonds, to whom succeeded a race of shepherds, known as 
%aladeos. The Baladeos first settled at Khamaria, a village a mile off, 
but in time they removed to Rehli, where they built a fort. The place 
next passed into the hands of Rdjd Chhatar Sdl, the Bundeld chief of 
Pannd, who made it over to Bdji Rdo Peshwd, in return for assistance 
in a war with the Subdh of Farrukhdbdd. The Peshwd built the 
fort which now exists. The town of Sdgar, after a similar history, at 
this time formed part of the dominions of Chhatar Sdl. That chieftain 
died in 1735 > addition to iSs previous gift to the Peshwd, left 
him one-third of his kingdom, including Sdgar town and a considerable 
portion of the present District. The territory thus acquired continued 
to be managed by agents of the Peshwd until 1818, when, on the 
downfall of the Peshwd’s government, the southern part of Sdgar 
District came under British rule. The country to the north appears 
to have belonged to the great Gond kingdom of »Mandla; and 
Dhdmonf, about 29 miles north of Sdgar town, owes its origin to a scion 
of that line, named Surat Sd. About the end of the i6th century, 
Rdjd Barsinh Deva, the Bundeld chief of the neighbouring State 
of Orchhd, defeated Surat Sd ; and made Dhdmoni the capital, from 
which he ruled the northern part of the District. His son Pahdr 
Sinh continued in power till 1619, when the country became a portion 
of the Delhi Empire. During the eighty years of Muhammadan rule 
which followed, Garola, Kurdi, and Khimldsa became places of im- 
portance. A succession of five governors from Delhi administered 
Northern Sdgar, until about 1700, at the time of the decline of the 
Mughal Empire, the last of them, Nawdb Ghdirat Khdn, was defeated by 
Chhatar Sdl, who thus for a short time united nearly the whole of the 
District under one rule. Dhdmoni remained under his descendants 
until 1 802, wheh Umrdo Sinh, Rdjd of the neighbouring village of Patan, 
gained the fort by treachery. Six months, however, had not passed 
when be was himself defeated by the army of the Rdjd of Ndgpur, who 
annexed the country. In 1818, after the flight of Apd Sdhib, Dhdmoni 
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was taken by a British force under General Marshall. Though Shdh- 
garh, about 40 miles north-east of S^gar, came under British rule at a 
later period, its history is similar to that of Dhdmoni. Originally part 
of the Gond kingdom of Mandla, Shdhgarh also was seized by a BundeU 
chieftain, Shdhman by name,' who about 1650 defeated and killed 
Chintdman, the last Gond ruler. The line of Shdhman ended in 1798, 
when his descendant Khdnjd was defeated by Mardan Sinh, Rdjd ol 
Garhikota. In 1842, the son of Mardan Sinh was succeeded by a 
nephew named Bakht Balf. This year was signalized by the outbreak 
known as the Bui^eld insurrection. Jawdhir Sinh of Chandrapur being 
sued on account of decrees of the Civil Court, broke into open rebellion, 
and burned and plundered the towns of Khimldsa, Kurdi, Naraoli, 
Dhdmonf, and Bindikd. On hearing this, Delan Sd, a Gond chief 
living in the south of the District, also rose, and plundered Deori and 
the surrounding country. The insurrection was quelled in the following 
year, chiefly through the efforts of Captain Hamilton ; and Lord Ellen- 
borough broke up the administration of the Sdgar and Narbada 
territories, and reorganized it on an entirely new footing. In 1857 
occurred the great rebellion, which led to the downfall of the Rdjds of 
Shdhgarh. In June, when the Mutiny began, the regiments stationed 
at Sdgar were the 31st Native Infantry, commanded by Major Hampden, 
and the 42nd, commanded by Colonel Dalzell, with the 3rd Irregular 
Cavalry, and a few European gunners. The entire force was under the 
command of Brigadier Sage. On the 27th June, the officers, with the 
European artillery and residents of the station, by order of the Brigadier 
moved into the fort, taking all the arms they could collect, and the 
treasure from the District office. Shortly afterwards, the 42nd and the 
cavalry mutinied, and burned a good many houses, besides seizing all 
the treasure that had been left. The 31st, however, remained loyal, 
and made a demonstration against the mutineers, many of whom made 
off towards Shdhgarh. When the news of the rising got abroad, Mardan 
Sinh, Rdjd of Bhdnpur, took possession of the present Subdivision of 
Kurdi; Bakht Ball, the Rdjd of Shdhgarh, seized Bandd, Rehli, and 
Garhdkota ; and Adfl Muhammad, Nawdb of Garhi Amdpdni, occupied 
Rdhatgarh. In fact, these three divided the whole District between 
them. For eight months, affairs remained in this state ; and while the 
fort and town of Sdgar were held by the Europeans, the whole surrounding 
country was in possession of the rebels. The latter never attacked the 
fort, and three engagements with the English forces at Sdgar proved 
indecisive. At length, in February 1858, Sir Hugh Rose arrived with 
the Central India Field Force at Rdhatgarh, where, after totally defeating 
Adfl Muhammad, he took and partially destroyed the fort He next 
defeated the troops of Mardan Sinh at Barodid Naunagar, and: having 
c eared the country round Rdhatgarh and Kurdi, marched to Sdgar. Sir 
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Hugh Rose then advanced to Garhdkota, where he I’outed the followers 
of the Biji of Shdhgarh, and seized the fort, in which the rebels had 
left a large quantity of treasure. Soon after, he met the remainder of 
Bakht Bali's forces at Madanpur, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
By the beginning of March 1858, order was re-established throughout 
the District. The dominions of the Rdjd of Shdhgarh were confiscated, 
and a portion of th^m added to the District of Sdgar. Bakht Bali gave 
himself up, under the amnesty, at Maraurd, and was sent as a State 
prisoner to Lahore. 

Population. — k rough enumeration in 1866 return|“d the population 
of Sdgar at 498,642. The more careful Census of 1872 disclosed 
527,725. The latest estimate of 1877 indicates a total of 554,644. 
The Census of 1872 still remains, however, the only basis for a detailed 
examination of the people. It disclosed a population of 527,725 persons, 
on an area of 4005 square miles, residing in 1858 villages or townships 
and 98,777 houses; persons per square mile, 1317 7; villages per 
square mile, 0*46 ; houses per square mile, 24*66 \ persons per village, 
284*03 ; persons per house, 5*35. Classified according to sex— males, 
278,351, and females, 249,374. According to age, the male children in 
1877 numbered 99,486 ; the female children, 88,583. Ethnical division, 
1877— Europeans, 891; Eurasians, 100; aboriginal tribes, 25,699; 
Hindus, 486,080; Muhammadans, 24,742; Buddhists and Jains, 
16,739. Thus the aboriginal tribes constitute only 4*63 per cent, of the 
total population, a proportion smaller than in any other District of the 
Central Provinces. They consist almost entirely of Gonds, 24,217 in 
1872. Among the Hindus, the Brdhmans in that year numbered 
43,787 ; the mass of the Hindu population consisting of Chamdrs 
(58,851), Lodhfs (42,542), Kachnfs (40,156), Ahirs or Gaulis (34,545), 
Kurmis (23,640), and other cultivating or inferior castes. Native 
Christians in 1877, 393. The best cultivators are the Kurmis, who 
immigrated from the Dodb about the beginning of the 17th century, and 
the LodWs, who made their way to the Vindhydn tableland during the 
time of Aurangzeb. Though not tall, the inhabitants of Sdgar are for 
the most part a sturdy race. The simple white cloth made in the 
country forms the dress in the hot season of the poorer classes. In the 
cold weather, they wear a thick cotton-padded coat, reaching below the 
knees. The favourite colour is the green mahud^ more particularly in 
the north of the District bordering on Bundelkhand, where green is 
regarded as the national colour. Cloth dyed witli dl or madder is also 
much worn, 'especially by females. In the south, the population are 
peaceful and tractable ; but towards the north, their character undergoes 
a change for the worse ; and the Kohris, a small caste dwelling on the 
borders near Native States, where they find protection if pressed by 
the police, share with another caste called Khangars a notoriety for 
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crime. The increase of the population between 1866 and 1872 is partly 
due to immigration from Damoh, which followed the famine of 1869. 
No explanation, however, can be given of the fact that'Sdgar contains 
nearly as many Buddhists and Jains as all the rest of the Central 
Provinces together. The prevailing language is Hindi, but Urdu is 
also spoken. There are only 2 towns in Sigar District with a popu- 
lation exceeding 5000, viz. Sagar, the headquarters of the District 
(pop. 45,655), and Garhakota, 9085. Townships with from 1000 
to 5000 inhabitants number 57 ; from 200 to 1000 inhabitants, 705 ; 
villages with fewer than 200 inhabitants, 1094. Of the municipalities, 
Sagar (pop. within municipal limits, 48,461) had an income during 
the year 1876-77 of ^£3233, of which ;^2883 was derived from taxation, 
being is. 2d. per head; and Garhdkota (9640) had an income of ;^948, 
of which ;^387 was derived from taxation, being 9jd. per head. The 
smaller municipalities of Kurai, Rehli, and Deori, with a total 
population of 14,178, had an aggregate income of;^i56o, of which 
;£iii 3 was derived from taxation. 

Agriculture . — Of the total area of 4005 square miles, only 1222 are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying w-aste, 1554 are returned as cultiv- 
able; 4507 acres are irrigated, entirely by private enterprise. The 
Government assessment is at the rate of is. i Jd. per acre of cultivated 
land, or 7id. on the cultivable land. Wheat forms the staple crop 
of the District, and was grown in 1876 on 441,002 acres. Other 
food grains occupied 209,109 acres; while 64,265 were devoted 
to oil-seeds, 28,384 to cotton, 15,772 to rice, and 4052 to sugar- 
cane. Cattle and buffaloes are bred to a large extent in the District, 
both for draught and carriage, and also for dairy purposes, especially 
the manufacture of ghi; and lately some bulls have been imported 
from Hissdr and Mysore, to improve .the indigenous breed. The 
stock of sheep is small, and insufficient even for home consumption. 
The Chamdrs and Gonds eat flesh when they can get it, and are not 
particular about its condition. Wheat, barley, and ddl form the 
food of the richer inhabitants ; the poorer classes content themselves 
with hdjra^ kodo, kutkt^ and often ip seasons of scarcity subsist on 
the mahua and other jungle fruits. The Census of 1872 showed 
a total of 6927 proprietors, of whom 2783 were classed as ‘inferior.’ 
The tenants numbered 51,862, of whom 17,423 had either absolute or 
occupancy rights, while 34,439 were tenants-at-will. The rent rates 
per acre for the different qualities of land in 1876 are returned as 
follows Land suited for wheat, 3s. ; inferior grain, is. 6d. ; oil-seeds, 
2s. ijd.; cotton, 2s. 9d. ; rice, 4s. ; sugar-cane, 8s. 3d. The ordinary 
prices of produce per cwt. were as follows Wheat, 4s. '3d. ; linseed, 
7 S. 8d.; cotton, 46s. ; rice, 7s.; sugar (grir), 13s. 4d. The wages 
per diem for skilled labour averaged 9d'j for unskilled labour, 3d. 
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Commerce and 7 >(flt^.-~Sdgar is not the seat of any important manu- 
facture. Large cattle fairs are held weekly at Kurdi, and once a year 
at Garhikota. The other principal fairs take place at Bhdpel, Pandalpur, 
and Rangir. The iron-ore, smelted near Hirdpur, goes principally to 
Cawnpore ; but the chief export of the District consists of grain supplied 
to the markets of Bhopdl, Gwalior, and Bundelkhand. Principal 
imports— sugar and kirdna^ or grocery, from Mfrzipur ; and English 
cloth and piece-goods from Mirzipur, and from Bombay by way of 
HoshangdbAd. The town of SAgar is the entrepot of the salt trade with 
RAjputana. The salt is brought by Banjaras from the Pachbhadra salt 
marshes in Jodhpur and from the salt lake at Sambhar, and is exported 
by the SAgar merchants to Jabalpur, Rewah, Narsinhpur, and Bundel- 
khand. In 1877, 50 miles of made roads within the District were 
returned as of the * first ’ class, 63 of the ‘ second,’ and 21 of the ‘ third ’ 
class. The main lines of communication are— the road from Jabalpur 
to SAgar, and thence vid RAhatgarh towards Indore, with travellers’ 
bungalows at SAgar and RAhatgarh ; the road from Gwalior vid JhAnsi 
and I^litpur to SAgar, and thence towards Narsinhpur, with a travellers’ 
bungalow at MAlthon j the road from SAgar in a north-easterly direction 
towards Cawnpore, with a travellers’ bungalow at ShAhgarh ; and the 
road from SAgar in a north-westerly direction to Sironj in Sindhia’s 
territory, and Mhow vid KurAi. None of these roads is bridged and 
metalled throughout. A road to connect SAgar with’ the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, having Kareli as its terminus, and crossing the 
Narbada (Nerbudda) at the BirmAn Ghat, is still under construction. 
The District has no means of communication by water. 

■ Administration , — In 1861, SAgar was formed into a separate District 
of the British Government of the Central Provinces, It is administered 
by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahsilddrs. Total 
revenue in 1876-77, £ 6 g^ig 6 y of which the land yielded ;;f44,o6o. 
Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds, : 

number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the District, 
9; magistrates, 16 : maximum distance from any village to the nearest 
court, 28 miles ; average distance, 26 miles : number of police, 598, 
being i policeman to every 5*4 square miles and every 706 inhabit- 
ants. The daily average number of convicts in Jail in 1876 was 183, 
of which 23 were females. The total cost of the jails in that year was 
£1052. The number of Government or aided schools in the District 
under Government inspection was 88, attended by 4657 pupils. 

Medical Through the greater part of the District the climate 

IS considered moderate. Average temperature in the shade in 1876 at 
the civil station— May, highest reading no* F., lowest, 76" F. ; July, 
highest 103" F., lowest 69® F.; December, highest 83* F., lowest 
5^* F. The rainfall was an average one, between 49 and 50 inches. 
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Storms are rarely of such severity as to injure the crops. The prevalent 
disease of the District is an intermittent fever, which comes on after the 
rains, especially during the month of October. Bowel complaints also 
cause many deaths. In 1876, nine charitable dispensaries afforded 
medical relief to 30,247 in-door and out-door patients. The reported 
death-rate amounted to 33-59 per thousand of the population. 

Sigar (Saugor), — 'l^Q central iahsil or Subdivision of Sdgar 
(Saugor) District, Central Provinces, lying between 23* 5' and 23“ 56' 
N. lat., and between 78" 37' and 79* 21' e. long. Pop. (1872), 190,980 ; 
area, 1067 square miles; number of villages or townships, 501, and of 
houses, 34 » 748 . 

Sdgar Principal town and headquarters of Sdgar (Saugor) 

District, Central Provinces. Lat 23* 49' 50" n., long. 78“ 48' 45'' e. ; 
pop. (1872), 45,655. Sagar stands 1940 feet above sea level, on the n.w. 
borders of a fine lake nearly a mile broad, from which it derives its 
name. The lake is said to be an ancient Banjdra work, but the present 
city is only about two centuries old, and owes its rise to a Bundeld 
Rdjd, who built a small fort on the site of the present structure in 1660 
A.D., and founded a village called Parkotd, now a quarter of the modern 
town. Sdgar was next held by Chhatar Sdl, and formed part of the 
territory left by him on his death to his ally the Peshwd. Govind 
Pandit was appointed by the Peshwd to administer the country ; and 
his descendants continued to manage it till shortly before it was ceded 
to the British Government by Peshwd Bdji Rdo in 1818. During this 
period, the town was twice plundered by the Nawdb of Tonk and his 
army, and again by Sindhia in 1804. During the Mutiny of 1857, the 
town and fort were held by the English for eight months, during which 
the whole of the surrounding country was in possession of the rebels, 
until the arrival of Sir Hugh Rose. The town is well built, with wide 
streets ; and the large bathing ghdts on the banks of the lake, for the 
most part surrounded with Hindu temples, add much to its appearance. 
Sdgar is the entrepot of the salt trade with Rdjputdna, and carries on 
a large trade with Mirzdpur, importing sugar and kirdna^ or grocery, 
besides English cloth. The existing fort was completed by the 
Marhattds about a century ago. It stands on a height north-west of 
the lake, commanding the whole of the city and surrounding country, 
and consists of 20 round towers, varying from 20 to 40 feet in height, 
connected by thick curtain walls. It encloses a space of 6 acres, for 
the most part covered with old Marhattd buildings two storeys high. 
The British Government have constructed a magazine, a large building 
now used for medical stores, and a barrack for the European guard. 
The only entrance is on the east side. In 1820, a large building was 
erected for a mint, about a mile east of the lake, where 400 men were 
employed in coining ; but after ten or twelve years, the business was 
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transferred to Calcutta. The building is now used as the office of the 
Customs Department. Other edifices of importance are a large 
castellated jail, capable of containing 500 prisoners, situated about half 
a mile east of the lake, and built in 1846 at a cost <of 5000 ; the 
Deputy Commissioner's Court, on a hill overlooking the city and lake, 
built about 1820; the Sessions Court-house, a little to the north, built 
in 1863 at a cost of ;^5oo ; and the dtfkotwdli or station-house, under 
the western walls of the fort, built in 1856. Sdgar has a high school, 
now affiliated to the Calcutta University, established about 1828 by 
Captain James Paton, of the Bengal Artillery, with the assistance of Bio 
Krishna Rio, a Marhattd gentleman, and a vernacular middle-class 
school ; several indigenous schools, and a girls* school. In 1862, an 
unhealthy swamp lying north-east of the lake, which cut off the quarter 
called Gopdlganj from the rest of the city, was converted into a large 
garden, with numerous drives and a piece of ornamental water, at a cost 
of ^£3000. The civil station begins with the mint, about a mile east of 
the lake, and extends northwards for a mile, till joined by the military 
cantonments, which extend in a north-easterly direction for 2 J miles, 
with the church in the centre. Before the Mutiny, the cantonments 
were exclusively ganisoned by Native troops, with a detail of European 
artillery. Since then, however, a European regiment and two batteries 
of European artillery, with a Native regiment of cavalry and one of 
infantry, have been stationed at Sdgar. The fort contains a large 
magazine, and depot of medical stores. 

Sdgar {Saugor), — Island at the mouth of the Hdglf river, Bengal. 
Lat. 21" 35* 30'* to 21" 56' 30" N., long. 88* 4' 30" to 88* 14' E. A 
great fair is held on the island in the beginning of January, to which 
an immense gathering of pilgrims from all parts of India, but especially 
from Bengal, resort to wash away their sins in the waters of the holy 
stream. The religious ceremonies last for three days, but the fair is 
continued for a longer period; and an extensive trade is carried on in 
articles brought from Calcutta, mats from Eastern Bengal, and stone- 
ware platters and cups principally from Chutid Ndgpur. At other times 
the island is very sparsely inhabited, though it is said to have been 
once well peopled A writer in the Calcutta Review even asserts that 
‘two years before the foundation of Calcutta it contained a population 
of 200,000 persons, who in one night, in 1688, were swept away by an 
inundation.’ Sdgar Island is now covered with dense jungle, and infested 
by tigers and other wild beasts. Many attemptc have been made to 
cultivate it, but with small success. The Board of Revenue tried in 
<813 to lease it to natives, but the attempt failed, and the island was 
subsequently taken over by an association composed of Europeans and 
natives, rent free for thirty years, and at a quit-rent of is. fid. per acre 
thereafter. Previous to this, the island had been surveyed (1812) and 
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found to contain 143,265 acres of dry land Sub-leases were afterwards 
granted to several persons, but their efforts to clear the land were 
ineffectual. Salt manufacture was conducted on the island for some 
time, but has been discontinued. The only building of any importance 
in Sdgar Island— except the temple dedicated to Kapilmuni, to which 
the pilgrims repair on the occasion of the great bathing festival 
—is the lighthouse, which was commenced in 1808. The Meteoro- 
logical Department has an observatory at the telegraph station or. 
the south-west extremity of the island. The telegraph station lies 
below high-water mark, and is protected by a strong dike. Thr 
average rainfall for the four years ending 1871 was 87*61 inches. Th< 
cyclone of 1864 caused enormous destruction and loss of life on Sdgai- 
Island. The storm wave, ii feet above the level of the land, swept 
over the island with resistless force. At first it was reported that 90 
per cent of the population had perished, but it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that 1488 persons survived on the island out of a population 
before the cyclone, of 5625. ’ 

Sdigar.— in Shimoga District, Mysore. Area, 621 square 
miles, of which 47 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 60,231, of whom 54,917 
were Hindus, 1671 Muhammadans, 3542 Jains, and loi Christians. 
Land revenue (1874.75), ;^i4,8oo, or I os. 2d. per cultivated acre. 
This tdluk occupies the most westerly portion of Mysore, broken by the 
spurs of the Ghdts, and in parts only 8 miles distant from the sea. h 
great part of the area is overgrown with heavy timber-trees, interspersed 
with grassy glades, amid which wander herds of bison and wild 
elephant Products— areca-nut, rice, pepper, and cardamoms. 

Sagar.— Municipal town in Shimoga District, Mysore ; situated in 
lat 14 9' 50* N., and long. 75" 4' 20" e., on the left bank of the Varada 
river, 40 miles west-north-west of Shimoga town. Headquarters of the 

^ *740; municipal revenue 

V 74 - 75 ;» ;6328 ; rate of taxation, 3s. 9d per head. A centre of the 
areca-nut trade, and the residence of some wealthy merchants. Areca- 
products of the highlands are exchanged 
^ a seaboard. 

°!. District, North-Western Provincesi 
lying along the south bank of the river Gogra. Area, 451 square 

totic pop- («87»)> *49, SS*; land revenue, 

Champdran District Bengal Pop; {187s), 

District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the Nt^-Wertern Provinces, lying between *9* 34' 45*4«d 30* si' 
ao N. lat, and between 77* 9' and 78* 14' 4 S' n. lo^ Are4 s ».9 
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square miles; population in 1872, 884,017 souls. Sahdranpur is a 
District in the Meerut (Mirath) Division. It is bounded on the north 
by the Siw^lik Hills, which separate it from Dehra Diln ; on the east 
by the Ganges ; on the south by the District of Muzaffamagar ; and 
on the west by the river Jumna (Jamund). The administrative head- 
quarters are at Saharanpur City. 

Physical Aspects . — Sahiranpur forms the most northerly portion of 
the Dodb or alluvial tableland which stretches between the valleys of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. The Siwdlik Hills rise above it on the 
northern frontier. Their slopes are rugged and abrupt, pierced by 
numerous passes, many of whose gorges have never yet been explored, 
and crowned by jagged summits which often assume the most fantastic 
shapes. At their base stretches a wild submontane tract, overgrown 
with forest or jungle, and intersected by innumerable mountain torrents, 
which leap foaming down from the hills on their way to join the great 
channels of the Jumna and the Ganges. The two main arterial streams 
themselves descend into the plain through wild and magnificent ravines, 
which rapidly give way to high banks of clay, as the rivers pass from 
the mountain region into the level tableland below. South pf the 
intermediate forest belt lies the general plain of the Dodb, an elevated 
upland tract, in whose friable soil the great rivers have cut themselves 
wide and shifting courses, at a depth of some .fio feet below the general 
surface. The broad valleys thus excavated are .naturally well watered 
and fertile; but the great central plateau lies high and dry, with a 
general elevation of 900 feet above the sea, while numberless small 
ravines drain off its scanty moisture towards the low land on either side.- 
The highest cultivation has, nevertheless, been rendered possible 
throughout the District by two splendid engineering achievements, the 
Ganges and the Eastern Jumna Canals (qg. v.)f both of which take their 
origin within the boundaries of Sahdranpur. The latter work was 
originally planned and in part executed by AH Mardan Khdn, the 
celebrated minister of Shdh Jahdn, but it was not finally completed till 
the year 1830. The difficulties attending the upper part seem to have 
been beyond the resources of Musalmdn engineering, and the *canal 
is believed to have never flowed beyond one season until its recon- 
struction by the British under Sir P. Cautley, R.E. Colonel Colvin 
believes that the task of maintaining the passage across the mountain 
torrents at its head was found to be so great, that the canal was 
abandoned (by its native projectors) almost as soon as formed, and that 
the repeated attempts at reparation afterw'ards were only efficient for a 
season, and were overcome by the increasing difficulties.' The Eastern 
Jumna canal, as it now exists, is entirely a work of British engineering.' 
The Ganges Canal was opened in 1855. Both these canals run 
through the whole length of the District, from north to south, and have 
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converted large portions of its central plateau into stretches of unbroken 
cultivation. The District is everywhere thickly studded with flourishing 
villages and populous towns. The waste laqds are small in amount, 
except in the hilly northern region; and cultivation is spreading on 
every side, under the fostering influence of peaceful Governmentj and 
the successful issue of the irrigation schemes. The general aspect of 
the country is indicative of steady progress and comparative wealth, 
though the land is still capable of bearing a considerable increase of 
population without undue pressure on its resources. 

History ,— portion of the Dodb in which Sahdranpur is situated 
was probably one of the first regions of Upper India occupied by 
the Aryan colonists as they spread eastward from their original settle- 
ment in the Punjab. But the legends of the Mahdbhdrata centre 
around the city of Hasti'napur, in the neighbouring District of 
Meerut ; and it is not till the 14th century of our era that we learn 
any historic al details with regard to Saharanpur itself. The town was 
founded in the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, about the year 1340 
A.D., and derived its name from a Musalman saint, Sh^h Haran 
Chishti, whose shrine is still an object of attraction to Muhammadan 
devotees. At the close of the century, we learn that the surrounding 
country was exposed to the ravages of Timur, who passed through 
it on his return from the sack of Delhi, and subjected the Hindu 
inhabitants to all the usual horrors of a Mughal invasion. In the 
year 1414, the tract was conferred by Sultdn Sayyid Khizr Khdn on 
Sayyid Salim; and in 1526, Bdbar marched across it on his way to 
Pdnipat. A few Mughal colonies still trace their origin to his followers. 
A year later, the town of Gangoh was founded by the zealous mis- 
sionary Abdul Kaddiis, whose efforts were the means of converting to 
the faith of Isldm many of his Rdjput and Giijar neighbours. His 
descendants ruled the District until the reign of Akbar, and were very 
influential in strengthening the Musalmdn element by their constant 
zeal in proselytizing. During the Augustan age of the Mughal Empire, 
Sahdranpur was a favourite summer resort of the court and the nobles, 
who were attracted alike by the coolness of its climate and the facilities 
which it offered for sport ' The famous empress Ndr Mahdl, the 
consort of Jahdngfr, had a palace in the village which still perpetuates 
her memory by its name of Ndmagar; and under Shdh JaMn, the 
royal hunting seat of Bddshdh Mahdl was erected by AH Mardan Khan, 
the projector of the Eastern Jumna Canal. Unhappily the canal was 
permitted to fall into disuse during the long and disastrous decline of 
the Mughal power, and it was never of much practical utility until the 
establishment of British rule. After the death of Aurangzeb, this 
region suffered, like the rest of Upper India, from the constant inroads 
of warlike tribes and the domestic feuds of its own princes. The first 
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incursion of the Sfkhs took place in 1709, under the weakening hold of 
Bahddur Shdh j and for eight successive years their wild hordes kept 
pouring ceaselessly into the Dodb, repulsed time after time, yet ever 
returning in greater numbers, to massacre the hated Muhammadans and 
turn their territory into a wilderness. The Sikhs did not even confine 
their barbarities to their Musalmdn foes, but murdered and pillaged the 
Hindu community with equal violence. In 1716, however, the Mughal 
court mustered strength enough to repel the invaders for a time ; and it 
was not until the utter decay of all authority that the Sikhs once more 
appeared upon the scene. Meanwhile the Upper Dodb passed into the 
hands of the Sayyid brothers of Bdrha, whose rule was more intimately 
connected with the neighbouring District of Muzaffarnagar. On their 
fall in 1721, their possessions were conferred upon various favourites in 
turn, until in 1754 they were granted by Ahmad Shdh Durdni to Najib 
Khdn, a Rohilld leader, as a reward for his services at the battle of 
Kotila. This energetic ruler made the best of his advantages, and 
before his death (1770), had extended his dominions to the north of 
the Siwdliks on one side, and as far south as Meerut on the other. 
But the end of his rule was disturbed by incursions of the two great 
aggressive races from opposite quarters, the Sikhs and the Marhattds. 
Najib Khdn handed down his authority to his son, Zdbita Khdn, who 
at first revolted from the feeble court of Delhi; but on being con- 
quered by Marhattd aid, was glad to receive back his fief through the 
kind offices of his former enemies, then supreme in the councils of the 
Empire. During the remainder of his life, Zdbita Khdn was continually 
engaged in repelling the attacks of the Sikhs, who could never forgive 
him for his reconciliation with the imperial party. Under his son, 
Ghuldm Kddir (1785), the District enjoyed comparative tranquillity. 
The Sikhs were firmly held in check, and a strong government was 
established over the native chieftains. But upon the death of its last 
Rohilld prince, who was mutilated and killed by Sindhia in 1788, the 
country fell into the hands of the Marhattds, and remained in their 
possession until the British conquest Their rule was very precarious, 
owing to the perpetual raids made by the Sfkhs ; and they were at one 
time compelled to call in the aid of George Thomas, the daring military 
adventurer who afterwards established an independent government iil 
Haridna. Indeed, the internal quarrels of this confused period are too 
complicated for brief narration, and it must suffice to say that the 
country remained practically in the hands of the Sfkhs, who levied 
black-mail under the pretence of collecting revenue. After the fall of 
Aligarh and the capture of Delhi (1803), a British force was despatched 
to reduce Sahdranpur. Here, for a time, a double warfare was kept up 
against the Marhattds on one side and the Sfkhs on the other. The 
latter were defeated in the indecisive battle of Chardon (24th November 
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1804), but still continued their irregular raids for some years. Organi- 
zation, however, was quietly pushed forward, and the District enjoyed a 
short season of comparative tranquillity, until the death of the largest 
landowner, Rdm D^yal Sinh, in 1813. The resumption of his immense 
estates gave rise to a Gdjar revolt, which was put down before it had 
assumed very serious dimensions. A more dangerous disturbance took 
place in 1824; a confederacy on a large scale was planned among the 
native chiefs, and a rising of the whole Dodb might have occurred had 
not the premature eagerness .of the rebels disclosed their design. As it 
was, the revolt was only suppressed by a sanguinary battle, which ended 
in the total defeat of the insurgents and the fall of their ringleaders. 
From that period till the Mutiny, no events of importance disturbed 
the quiet course of civil administration in Sahdranpur. News of the 
rising at Meerut was received early in May 1857, and the European 
women and children were immediately despatched to the hills. Measures 
were taken for the defence of the officers, and a garrison of European 
civil servants established themselves in thb Magistrate’s house.. The 
District soon broke out into irregular rebellion ; but the turbulent spirit 
was shown rather in the form of internecine quarrels amongst the native 
leaders than of any settled opposition to British government Old 
feuds sprang up anew; villages returned to their ancient enmities; 
bankers were robbed, and money-lenders pillaged ; yet the local officers 
continued to exercise many of their functions, and to punish the chief 
offenders by ordinaiy legal process. On the 2nd of June, a portion of 
the Native infantry at Sah^ranpur mutinied and fired upon their 
officers, but without effect Shortly after, a small body of Gdrkhas 
arrived, by whose assistance order was partially restored. As early as 
December 1857, it was found practicable to proceed with the regular 
assessment of the District, and the natives appeared to be civil and 
respectful. In fact, the mutiny in Sahdranpur was merely an outbreak 
of the old predatory anarchy, which had not yet been extirpated by 
our industrial rkgimet and there was little indication of any popular 
aversion to British rule. 

Population , — The earliest Census, which gives the population of the 
District with its present area, was^that of 1853 ; the number of inhabit- 
ants then amounted to 801,325, or 370 to the square mile. By 1865, 
the population had increased to 869,176, or 389 to the square mile. 
In 1872, the enumeration disclosed a further increase to 884,017 per- 
sons, or 399 to the square mile. At the same date, there were 173^ 
villages, or an average of 0*8 village to the square mile and 509 inhabit- 
ants to each village. The native population was thus classified accord- 
ing to sex-— males, 484,508; females, 399,274: proportion of males, 
54*8 per cent The preponderance of males is chiefly due to the 
former prevalence of infanticide, a practice Which all the vigilance of 
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the Government has not yet been able entirely to check. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 15 years— males, 200,078 ; females, 
i 54 »io 3 5 total children, 354,181, or 42*32 per cent. In the religious 
division of the people, 604,422 were returned as Hindus, and 279,015 
as Musalmdns; there is thus about one Muhammadan to every two 
Hindus, the exact percentages being 31*6 and 68*4 respectively; 
Christians and ‘others* numbered 345. Amongst the Hindus, the 
Census of 1872 returns 45, 14^ as Brdhmans.' The Rdjputs are reckoned 
at 27,420, of whom only 10,564 are females. They are suspected of 
infanticide, and in many villages the provisions of the Infanticide Act are 
strictly enforced. In physique, the Rdjputs are a fine hardy race, but 
their lawless and turbulent spirit has given much trouble. The Banias 
or trading classes were returned at 36,694, amongst whom the Agarwdlas 
form by far the largest subdivision. But the great mass of the popula- 
tion belongs to the classes enumerated in the Census returns as * other 
castes.’ Of these, there were 495,160 persons in 1872. The most 
numerous of them were tlfle Chamdrs, reckoned at 158,859. Next 
in number come the Giijars, a race of supposed Tartar origin, almost 
peculiar to the northern Dodb, who are returned at 53,576. They 
are a turbulent race, addicted to cattle-lifting. The Musalmdns are 
partly descendants of the various early invaders, partly native converts 
from Hinduism. Amongst the former, the Sayyids, Mughals, and 
Pathans are the most numerous. Those of Hindu origin still retain 
many of their old practices and prejudices, while their trade-classes 
are assuming the rigid character of castes. The religious opinions 
of the people have been much shaken by the influences of civilisation, 
but Christianity has made little progress amongst them, nor does the 
faith of Isldm now gain many converts. There were 9 towns at the last 
Census with a population (1872) exceeding 5000, namely — Landh- 
AURA, 5118 ; Ambahta, 6336 ; Rurki, 7588 ; Rampur, 8464; Jawala- 
PUR, 9665; Manglaur, 10,206; Gangoh, 10,899; Deoband, 21,714; 
and Saharanpur, 44,119. The total urban population accordingly 
amounted in 1872 to 124,099. Hardwar, on the Ganges, is a place 
of great sanctity, and is largely frequented for the bathing festivals. 
In 1872, 312,846 persons were returned as engaged in agriculture, 
and 570,936 as otherwise employed. The language in ordinary use is 
Urdu. 

AgricuUure,^\it rdbi or spring harvest is sown in October, and 
reaped in March ; and the k/iari/oi rain harvest is sown in June, and 
gathered in October. The chief spring products are wheat and barley 
(284,309 acres in 1872), pulses (59,055 acres), and oil-seeds (49*0^4 
^es). The staples of the rain crops are rice (86,731 acres), and 
^djra (71,447 acres), and vegetables. The cultivation of cotton was 
carried on very largely during the prevalence of high prices caused by 
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the American war; but in 1872, the area under cotton had shrunk to 
46,178 acres. Indigo, on the contrary, has been grown in greater 
quantities since the introduction of canal irrigation has rendered its 
out-turn less precarious than formerly. Cereals are, however, the 
principal products of the total cultivated area. The irrigation system 
of the District is very fully developed, chiefly through the agency of 
the two great canals. In 1870, out of a total cultivated area amounting 
to 736,873 acres, 162,317 acres were irrigated; and of these, 84,404 
acres, or more than one-half, were watered from canals alone. The 
condition of the peasantry is comfortable; but many of the Musalman 
proprietors, in their disdain of personal toil, have carried subdivision ot 
shares to such an excess that they have sunk into a position more 
impecunious than that of the labouring class. Until lately, the non-pro- 
prietary cultivators held their lands by customary tenure, at low fixed 
rates, which were not liable to enhancement ; but the mmind&n have 
now begun to exercise their legal right of raising the rent, and the 
labourers are fast losing their customary i^ivileges. Rents are still to 
a great extent payable in kind; in 1870, 66 per cent of the tenants 
paid in cash. The best lands bring in from los. 6d. to 12s. an acre, 
the poorest are let at from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. ; average rates, from 7s. 6d. 
to 9s. Many estates have been transferred to new proprietors since 
the Mutiny ; and, unfortunately, in a large number of cases they have 
fallen into the hands of money-lenders, who are usually absentees, and 
make very indifferent landlords. Wages have risen about 60 per cent, 
during the past ten years, owing to the large demand for labour on the 
canals and railway and at the Rdrki workshops. In 1874, bricklayers 
and carpenters received from to pd. per diem; blacksmiths, 'j^d . ; 
common labourers, from a^d. to 3d. The ordinary prices of food grains 
in 1870 were as follows :t- W heat, 17 sers the rupee, or 6s. 7d. per cwt. ; 
barley, 25 sers the rupee, or 4s. 5}d. per cwt. ; jodr^ 30 sers the rupee, 
or 3s. 8Jd. per cwt, ; gram, 20J sers the rupee, or 5s. sfd. per cwL 
Natural -The capricious rainfall in the mountain tract 

to the north often causes sudden floods on the Ganges and the Jumna, 
yet inundations of importance seldom occur. Villages, however, are 
sometimes transferred from one bank to the other by shifting of the 
channel, as many as 330 being liable to fluvial action in some one or 
other of its forms. Drought visits the District with great severity; 
famines due to this cause having occurred in 1837, in i860, and in 
1868-69. On the last occasion, almost all the autumn crops were lost, 
except in the inigated region, the area of which exceptionally increased 
by 40,995 acres. In July and August 1869, the price of joir zxsdRdjra 
Tose as high as 8 sers the rupee, or 14s. per cwt Relief measures were 
undertaken early in that year, and for 77 days an average of 2948 
persons were employed upon famine works, while i6i persons recciv^ 
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gratuitous aid at poorhouses. These figures show that the distress was 
not nearly so severe as in neighbouring Districts. The opening of the 
Sind Punjab and Delhi Railway, during the scarcity, contributed to 
allay the ^nger of starvation. The spread of irrigation ha^ done much 
to secure Sahdranpur from the extremity of famine in future years; 
while, as regards communications, it compares favourably with any 
District in the North-Western Provinces. 

Commerce and Trade^ etc . — The commerce of Sahdranpur is chiefly 
confined to its raw materials, and especially to food grains, in which it 
possesses a thriving and increasing trade. Its manufactures consist of 
coarse cloth, jewellery, and sweetmeats. The Rdrki workshops, under 
Government control, employ 1069 hands, and brought in a net revenue 
of;^S96o in 1870. Among the articles produced are steam-engines, 
pumps, printing presses, lathes, and mathematical instruments. - Besides 
its direct value as a source of income, this establishment is of great 
importance as a training school for native artisans. The Thomason 
Civil Engineering College, 'also situated at Rdrki, is a most useful 
institution; in 1871, no fewer than 112 students qualified for the public 
service. A botanical garden was established at the town of Sahdranpur 
in 1817, and has proved eminently successful, both from a scientific 
point of view and in the practical work of naturalizing useful plants and 
trees, especially tea and cinchona. The District is well supplied with 
means of communication. The grand trunk line of the Delhi and 
Punjab Railway runs for a distance of 41 miles within its boundaries, 
with stations at Deoband, Sahdranpur, and Sarsdwa. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway will form a junction with the Punjab line at 
Sahdranpur. There are also several excellent metalled roads, one of 
which leads by a tunnelled passage to Dehra. Much traffic passes by 
the Ganges Canal. The Thomason College contains an English 
printing press, and there is one native litho^aphic press in the District. 

Administration . — In 1806, the land revenue amounted to ;£33,S22 ; 
in 1850, it had risen to ;^io5,844; an'd in 1872, it had reached the 
sum of ;£ii 7,295. The increase is due in part to the benefits derived 
from canal irrigation. The other principal items of revenue are stamps, 
excise, income tax, and canal dues. The District is under the civil 
jurisdiction of the mundfs of Sahdranpur and Deoband, from both of 
whom appeals lie to the Judge of Sahdranpur. In 1874, there were 10 
stipendiary and 3 honorary magistrates, most of whom were also charged 
with fiscal duties. The District contained 10 civil and 4 magisterial 
courts in 1870. The regular police in 1873 numbered 843 officers and 
men, or i policeman to every 2*64 square miles and every 1048 inhabit- 
ants. . /fhe cost was ;^9537, of which sum were defrayed 

from provincial revenue. The regular force was supplemented by 
1624 village watchmen {fhaukiddrs), or i to every 447 inhabitants. 
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In the same year, 1483 persons were convicted for all offences, being 
I person in every 595 of the population. Sahiranpur contains one 
jail, the average daily number of prisoners in which was 216 in 1870, 
or 0*025 cent of the population. The Muhammadan prisoners 
numbered 231, and the Hindus, 447 * The cost per inmate was 
;^4, I2S. 5id., and the average earnings of each prisoner were 14s. 
2jd Education has been spreading slowly of late years. In i860, 
there were 399 schools, with 5639 pupils, taught at a cost of ;£i5S9. 
In 1871, the number of schools had fallen to 381 \ but these had a 
total roll of 7934 children, while the sum expended on education 
had risen to * There is an excellent school in connection 

with the American Presbyterian Mission, and the towns of Deoband 
and Sahdranpur are noted for their superior Arabic and Persian schools. 
The District is divided into 4 tahsils and 15 pargandsy which con- 
tained 1916 estates in 1872, owned by 3875 registered proprietors or 
coparceners. Each estate paid an a^er^e revenue of ;^6i, 4s., and 
each proprietor an average of ;^30, 4s. The District contains three 
municipalities, Saharanpur, Deoband, and Hardwar Union. In 
i 87S"76> their aggregate revenue amounted to ;^io,648, and their 
expenditure to ;^9584. The average incidence of municipal taxation 
was IS. 8|d, per head of their population. 

Medical AspecU.-~^\it climate of Sahdranpur is the same as that of 
the Dodb generally, modified by its northern position and the cool 
breezes from the neighbouring hill country. The cold weather arrives 
earlier and lasts longer than in the lower Districts, but the summer 
months are tropical in their excessive heat. The mean temperature in 
1872 was as follows January, 57® F. ; February, ^9® F. ; March, 73“ 
F. \ April, 81® j May, 88* F. j June, 90" F.; July, 83* F. j August, 83* 
F. ; September, 81* F. ; October, 75* F. ; November, 66* F. ; December, 
59* F. The total rainfall was 49*4 inches in 1867-68; 20*2 inches in 
1868-69 (tiie year of scarcity); 21*6 in 1869-70; and 40*1 in 1870-71. 
Fever and small-pox are the principal diseases of the District The 
reported death-rate in 1873 was 23*81 per thousand. 

Sahdranpnr.— North-western tahdl of Sahdranpur District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying between the Siwdlik Hills and the river Jumna 
(Jamund) ; watered by the Eastern Jumna Canal, and traversed by the 
Sind Punjab and Delhi Railway. Area, 618 square miles, of which 
328 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 253,371; land revenue, ;£33,iS*J 
total Government revenue, ;if36,565; rental paid by cultivators, 
;£53»9a4- 

Sahiraapnr.-^Municipal city and administrative headquarters of 
Sahdranpur District, North-Western Provinces; situated in lat 29* 58'- 
15" N., and long. 77* 35' 15'' e., on a low site on both sides of the 
Damaula NadL Pop. (1872), 43»844, consisting of 19,528 Hindus, 
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247296 Muhammadans, and 20 Christians and * others/ Station on the 
Sind Punjab and Delhi Railway. Well-built town, with many brick 
houses. The principal market-place is a busy spot. Mission of the 
American Presbyterian. Church. Important Government botanical 
gardens, which have proved useful in promoting the acclimatization of 
valuable plants. Dispensary, schools, post office, telegraph office, jail, 
police station. Headquarters of Jumna Canal establishment. Old 
Rohilli fort, used as a court-house. Handsome new mosque, lately 
erected by the Muhammadan community, who form a very influential 
body, and include several Wahdbis. English church, consecrated 1858. 
Hotel. and travellers* bungalow near the railway station. Point of 
departure from rail for passengers to Mussooree (Masiiri), who crowd 
the town at the beginning and end of the hot season. Principal station 
in the trigonometrical survey of the Himalayas. Elevation above sea 
level, 902 feet. Malarious diseases prevail, owing to the neighbourhood 
of a swamp ; but draining oppations conducted in 1870 have greatly 
lessened the evil. Considerable trade in grain, sugar, molasses, and 
country cloth. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;£5486; from taxes, 
;£‘4867, or 2s. i jd. per head of population (45,051) within municipal 
limits. 

Sahdspur (Sahispur),’-‘Toytn in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat 29“ f 40" n., and long. 78* 40' 15" 
£., on the Moradibid and Hardw^dr road, 28 miles south-east of 
Bijnaur town. Pop. (1872), 6309. 

Sahdsw^Jl. — Tafisil and town in Buddun District, North-Western 
Provinces . — See Sahiswan. 

SaMwar.-— Town in Etah District, North-Western Provinces. Pop. 
(^^72), 5156, consisting of 2579 Hindus and 2577 Muhammadans. 
Police station, school, post office. Founded by Rdji Naurang Deb, a 
Chauhdn Rijput, who called it Naurangdbdd after his 0^ name. On 
being attacked by the Musalmdns, the Rdjd fled to Sirhpura, and 
the inhabitants who remained were forcibly converted to Isldm. 
Shortly after, Naurang, assisted by the Rdjd and people of Sirhpura, 
expelled the Musalmdns, and changed the name of the town to Sahdwar. 
The place is now far from flourishing ; small local bdzdr^ bad communi- 
cations. Tomb of Faj-ud-din, a fakir, forms the only object of interest. 
Local income in 1873-74, ;^95. 

Sahet Mahet (or Srdvasti), — vast collection of ruins in Gonda 
District, Oudh ; situated in lat 27* 31' n., and long. 82" 5' e., on the 
south bank of the Rdpti river, 10 miles from Balrampur, and 6 from 
Ikauna. These ruins have been identified by General Cunningham 
as the remains of the ancient city of Srdvasti, whose site had been 
conjecturally fixed by Lassen within a few miles of the spot, but 
on the opposite bank of the river. The following account of these' 
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interesting ruins is quoted from an account by Mr. \V, C. Benett, 
C.S., in the Oudh Gazetteer, pp. 281-286. It is not necessary to agree 
with all Mr. Benett’s dates and statements, in order to appreciate his 
work. See also General Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, 
pp. 407-414 (ed. 1871). 

‘ The foundation of the city is attributed to Srivasta, an old king of 
the Solar race, the. ninth in descent from Manu, at a time beside which 
the most ancient myths are comparatively modem. From him was 
derived the name Srdvasti, which appears in the Prdkrit forms Sdwattha, 
Sdwanta, and Shrdvanta, and has since been corrupted into Sahet. 
Though the words do not at first look alike, it is probable that the 
names of the river and the town, Sahet Mahet and Rdpti, were once 
the same, viz. Shardvati, and derived from Savitri, the sun-god. At 
the mythical era of the Rdmdyana, Srdvasti was the capital of Uttar 
Kusdla, the northern province of Rdma’s empire, which, on the division 
of the kingdom at the death of that hero, fell to the share of his son 
Lava. At the commencement of the historical age, in the 6th century 
before Christ, we find it still one of the six principal kingdoms of 
Madhyadesa or Central Hindustdn. It was then bounded on the 
south by Saketa, or Ajodhya, and on the east by Vaishali, the modern 
Behar and Benares; so it probably contained at least the present 
Districts of Bahrdich, Gonda, Basti, and Gorakhpur. The king, 
Parasendditya, who is given in the Vishnu Purdna as great-grandson of 
Buddha, and who was very probably connected in race with the princely 
pyphet, was an early convert to the new faith, and invited its founder 
to the Kal^daka Vihara in the Venuvana at Srdvasti. Here, or in 
Ajodhya, Buddha spent the greater number of the rainy seasons, during 
which he used to rest from his missionary labours'; nor did he finally 
leave the place till he started on that journey to Bengal which ended 
in his attainment of nirvdna. During his lifetime, Sudatta, the prime 
minister, built the Jetavana, a magnificent monastery, whose ruins lie to 
the south-west of the capital On the ^eath of Parasendditya, his son 
Virudhdka succeeded, and showed himself a bitter enemy to the faith ; 
he emwned many acts of oppression by including 500 Buddhist virgins 
in his harem. For this it was predicted that on the seventh day he 
should be consumed by fire. To falsify the prophecy, hjS and his 
court spent the day in boats on the pond to the south of the city; but 
the waters fled back, the earth yawned, and the guilty monardi dis- 
appeared in a supernatural flame. 

‘From this time, Srdvasti remained one of the principal seats of 
Buddhist learning; and 12 centuriw afterwards, the Chinese pilgrim 
collected with reverence the traditions of his. faith which lingered round 
the sacred city. At the end of the 2nd century B.C., Rahulata, the six- 
teenth of the Buddhist patriarchs, died here ato haying imparted his 
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secret lore to the king’s son, Sanghananadi ; and at the fourth Buddhist 
Synod, convened by the so-called Emperor Kanishka, the Jetavana 
furnished one of the three principal sects of Sthaviras or Buddhist 
doctors. 

‘The greatest political importance ever reached by this State was in 
the reign of Vikramdditya, who, in the middle of the 2nd century a.d., 
overthrew the mightiest king in India, the Ghavihana of Kashmir ; and 
as ruler of a vast dominion stretching from Peshiwar to Mdlwd, and 
from Milwd to Bengal, assumed with some show of right the title of 
Emperor of Jambudirpa or the Indian continent. Contrary to the 
traditions of his capital, he was a bigoted adherent of the Brdhmanical 
religion \ and the legends connected with his rebuilding of the sacred 
places at Ajodhya and Debi Pdtan show how low the fortunes of that 
creed had fallen in these parts when he lent it his powerful support. 
Both were a complete jungle, and he restored the localities of the birth 
of Rdma and of his passage to heaven by measurements from the 
Rimdyana, His identifications probably are the base of the topography 
of the present day. The remains of this monarch’s tank and temple 
still exist at Debi Pdtan. His death appears to have been followed 
by open disputes between the rival faiths ; and the story that a distin- 
guished Buddhist, Vasubandhu, worsted the Brdhmans in argument, 
may refer to a more material victory, especially as we find that his 
still more distinguished predecessor, Man or 'Nita, had been worsted 
in argument by the Brdhmans under the Brdhman Vikramddjtya. 

* The Ajodhya tradition,’ says Mr. Benett, ‘ preserves the correct st(^y 
of the fall of this dynasty. It relates that after a glorious reign of eighty 
years, Vikramiditya was visited by a Jogi, Samudra Pdl, who, after 
exhibiting several remarkable miracles, induced the monarch to allow 
his spirit to be temporarily transferred to a corpse. The royal body 
was no sooner vacant than Samudra Pal projected his own spirit into 
it, and refused to evacuate. By this disreputable trick, he obtained 
the throne of Ajodhya and Srdvasti, which he and his descendants 
retained for 17 generations. The fact contained in this singular 
legend is that Samudra Gupta, who reigned for the first forty years of 
the 3rd century A.D., overthrew the local dynasty and himself reigned in 
their stead. The period of eighty years, as the duration of the rule of 
Vikramdditya and his descendants, is exceedingly probable ; and it is 
singular, though much weight cannot be attached to the coincidence, 
that from Samudra Gupta to Gaydditya, the last of the Aditya monarchs 
of Kanauj, there are exactly .seventeen names of the great Vaisya 
Emperors who governed Northern India. 

‘The Chinese pilgrims did not, of course, omit to visit so sacred a 
city. Fa-Hian in the commencement of the 5th century found it 
inhabited by 200 poor families, and the grand building in decay; and 
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150 years later, when Hiouen Thsang arrived, the desolation was com- 
plete, and only a few monks haunted the j'uinSi 
‘It was destined, however, to recover for a while before it finally 
disappeared from history ; and it is here that I must refer to its connec- 
tion with the origin of a third religion, that of the Jains. The third of 
their Tirthankdras, Shambhd Ndth, was born at Sdwatthi; both his 
immediate predecessors and both successors were bom at the neigh- 
bouring city of Ajodhya. There is still a small Jain temple dedicated 
to Sobhd Ndth* I have no doubt that Sobhd Ndth and Shambhd Ndth, 
Sawatthi and Srivasti, are the same, and that this was the birthplace of 
the third Tirthankdra. The eighth of these, supernatural beings was 
born at Chandripur, and this place is always identified in local tradition 
with Sahet Mahet, as I shall have occasion to remark when I come to 
the Mahdbhdrata legend. Since the best authorities differ by about 1 500 
years as to the probable date of these patriarchs, and their very existence 
is a fair subject for doubt, I shall not venture to conjecture on their 
connection with the rise of a strong Jain kingdom in the 9th and loth 
centuries. Of this dynasty little more is known than of that of Vikramd- 
ditya j one great victory throws them into the full light of history, and 
an interesting legend accounts for their downfall. Local tradition gives 
the following list of names (i) Mdyura Dhwdja j (2) Hansa Dhwaja; 
(3) Makara Dhwdja; (4) Sudhanya Dhwdja; (5) Suhiral or Suhel Deo 
or Dal. These are diversely reputed to have been either Thdrus, or of 
some Rdjput house. Considering the almost certain origin of the modern 
.%ljputs, the two accounts may both be true ; but, as they, were Jains, 
some confusion about their caste is easily intelligible. What is utterly 
baffling is that the second and .fourth are the heroes of one of the 
episodes of the Drigvijdya section of the Mahdbhdrata. The only 
monarch who is really historical is the last, whose capital was at Srdvasti[ 
and who had a fort at Asokpur or Hatfla or Raza, about half-way on the 
road between Gonda and Faizdbdd. The tradition connecting him 
with Dumhria Dih is clearly transferred from the recollections of the 
subsequent Dom dynasty. When Sdldr MasdUd crossed the Gogra, he 
met Suhel Dal at Hatfla, and the Jains were apparently defeated, though 
the place is still reverenced as the scene of the martyrdom of a distin- 
guished Muhammadan officer. The invaders pushed to the north, and, 
if tradition is to be believed, fought another great battle under the walls 
of Sahet Mahet, which contains the tomb of another martyr. Finallyj 
after a long occupation of the country, the decisive battle was fought at 
Bahrdich, where the Musalmdns were completely exterminated* In the 
indecisive conflicts and prolonged encampment in a hostile country, 
in all, in fact, but its denouement, the story bears a strong resemblance 
to that of the Fathdn conquest of Utraula in the time of Sultdri Sher 
Shdh Sdr. It is said that only about forty years after this victory the 
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Jain house fell. The Idst king, whose name is not given, was passionately 
devoted to the chase, and returned one evening just as the sun was 
setting. It would have been a sin to eat after sunset, and the queen, 
in order to secure the royal supper, sent up to the roof the exceedingly 
beautiful wife of his younger brother. The experiment succeeded, and 
the sun stayed to enjoy the sight as long as she stood there. When 
the feast was over, she descended, and the sun at once disappeared. 
The astonished king inquired the cause, and was determined to see 
with his own eyes the wonder-working beauty. His incestuous passion 
was punished by the ruin of his State, and amidst a terrific storm the 
whole city was turned bottom upwards. The modern name Sahet Mahet, 
says the legend, is descriptive of this inversion. This story is valuable 
as putting beyond reasonable doubt the first religion to which these 
kings belonged — the inability to eat after sunset, which is^ the point on 
which the whole turns, being derived from the Jain reluctance to sacrifice 
insect life. 

‘ The chronology is also not without its value, and I have no doubt 
points to the conquest of the country by the first of the great Rahtor 
kings of Kanauj, Srf Chandradeva. In the last half of the nth cen- 
tury, he made a pilgrimage to Ajodhya and Kusdla (i,e, Gonda) ; and 
with a Kshattriya prince, pilgrimage is often another word for military 
expedition — ^na Kshattriya ka bhagat na m^isal ka dhanuk ^ — ‘you 
cannot make a saint of a Kshattriya, or a bow of a rice pestle.’ An 
inscription of his descendant, the ill-starred Jdi Chandra, has been 
found at Ajodhya. • • 

‘With the Ghori conquest of India, the history of Sahet Mahet 
comes absolutely to an end, and it Only remains for me to notice one 
more local legend. ‘Everywhere in the neighbourhood, it is told that 
the real name of the city before its overthrow was Chandrikdpuri or 
Chandripurj and that it was here that Hansa Dhwdja reigned, and 
Arjuna gained his very unheroic victory over the brave and beautiful 
Sudhania. 

‘All that now remains of this once famous city is the great fortress 
on the banks of the Rdpti, with a smaller ruin to the south-west, a 
lofty mound due south on the Balrdmpur and Bahrdich roads, and 
numerous small piles of bricks, probably the remains of ancient stupas, 
scattered here and there within a distance of 2 miles of the main city. 
The fortress is in shape a semicircular crescent, with the concave side 
facing the river, and is completely surrounded by solid brick walls, the 
highest remains being to the west, where the ruins of the river bastion 
are still 50 feet in height The ordinary walls vary from a greatest 
elevation of 40 feet on the western front to a lowest of 20 feet along 
the east and south-east The interior is covered with jungle, so 
dense in parts as hardly to admit of the passage of an elephant, 
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and broken into undulations by the remains of temples and palaces 
underneath. All the principal buildings were in the western half, 
and it is there that the undergrowth is the thickest, only ceasing 
along two or three broad streets which have been left bare, and indicate 
the chief features of the old city. The main street runs right through 
the centre, and is built so as to command a view of the great mound 
Ord Jhdr from one end to the other. To the south it debouches by 
one of the principal gateways; and at the north it ends in a small 
square, containing among other lofty remains the two principal mounds, 
which may be identified with the Sudattds house and the Angulimati, 
a stupa mentioned by Hiouen Thsan^ The dense brushwood, and 
the possibility that the city which he saw may have been considerably 
altered by the later Jain dynasty, renders the application of that 
traveller’s descriptions a difficult and hazardous task ; but 1 am 
inclined to conjecture that his palace of Parasendditya was situated 
among the mounds of the south-eastern comer, where now stands the 
small Jain temple. The next principal building mentioned by him, 
both in his Life and in the Si-yu-ki^ is the Hall of the Law built by that 
monarch for Buddha, which would have been situated between the 
palace and the main street, while Prajapati’s Vihdra would have formed 
the whole or part of the long and even line of buildings which face 
the west of the street. The north-west corner of the ruin contains a 
large open space with a small pond in its centre, and a nearly straight 
road running from it to another southern gateway, and converging 
with the main street on the Ord Jhdr. The eastern half has no very 
important remains, though the surface is broken everywhere with the 
ddbris of houses, and it was here probably that the common people 
had their quarters. The walls are pierced with numerous gateways, 
the principal being at either end of the main street and the north- 
eastern bastion, and in the middle and southern comer of the west 
wall. At the distance of half a mile from the south-west gate, and sepa- 
rated from the main town by swamps, which probably mark the course 
of the old moat, is another considerable ruin, identified by Hiouen 
Thsang with the old Jetdvana, one of the most famous monasteries 
in India. It is a singular fact that this feature is exactly repro- 
duced in the remains of Rdngi in Rii Bareli, where a similar oblong 
ruin lies at the same distance and direction from the main town. The 
remainder of the Chinese pilgrim’s measurements seem to have been 
taken from this point ; but it is difficult to select among the numerous 
mounds the remains of the great Vihdra and its rival the idol temple. 
Nearly a mile to the eswt of the Jetdvana is the high congeries of 
bricks known, as is the Mani Parbat at Ajodhya, by the name Oii‘ 
Jhir or ** basket shakings,” and supposed to be the place where lUma’s 
labourers emptied out their baskets of earth. This is identified with 
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some probability by General Cunningham with the Purvavardma built 
by the lady Vaisdkha in honour of Buddha. The top is protected by 
the tombs of two Muhammadan- saints, but General Cunningham 
cleared one of the sides, and found four pilasters of an exceedingly 
ancient style of architecture. From the fact that two of the chief 
thoroughfares of the city so converge as to command a view of this 
mound, I should conjecture that it was more ancient than the plan of 
the present remains, and consequently one of the oldest monuments 
left in the neighbourhood. As yet very little is known of this very 
interesting ruin, which must contain relics that would do much to 
elucidate some of the darkest and most interesting periods of Indian 
history. I was once able to spend a few days in excavating, and 
dug more than 20 feet deep into the crown of the Angulimatia stupa ; 
lJut beyond disclosing a square building of 24 feet each way, with 
a partition wall down the centre, and a second wall running all round 
the building at a distance of 4 feet,, I discovered nothing of interest. 
It is somewhat difficult to get labourers, as the neighbouring villagers 
have a superstitious dread of interfering with the old city, and will not 
even enter it after sunset. A storm of thunder and lightning, which 
came on when I encamped there on a second occasion, was interpreted 
as a manifest token of the demons* displeasure with the man who had 
violated their haunts.’ 

Sdhibgaig. — Town in the Santdl Pargands District, Bengal ; situated 
in lat 25“ 14' 30" N., and long. 87* 40' 3" e., on the deep channel of 
the Ganges, which at all seasons runs close under the town, and con- 
tiguous to the station on the loop-line of the East Indian Railway. 
Owing to its favourable position, Sdhibganj has become of late years a 
great depot for the exchange of traffic between the river and the rail, 
and has attracted to itself trade before localised at Bhdgalpur, Pirpainti, 
Rdjmahdl, and other marts of less note. In 1876-7 7, the total registered 
trade of Sdhibganj was valued at more than ;^4So,ooo, including exports, 
imports, and in many cases re-exportations. Local produce is received 
by river from the trans-Gangetic tracts of North Maldah, Pumiab, and 
Bhdgalpur ; while European goods come up by rail from Calcutta, to 
be distributed in the same Districts. In 1876-77, the principal items 
under the former head were— indigo, ;^86,ooo ; oil-seeds, ;f38,ooo ; 
rice, ;^28 ,ooo; hides and stone, £2^^000 \ wheat, 7,000: and 
under the latter head — cotton piece-goods, 38,000 ; salt, £12,000. 

A registration station was first established at Sdhibganj in 1872, to 
ascertain the amount of river traffic passing along the Ganges between 
Lower Bengal on the one hand, and Behar and the Upper Provinces 
on the other. During the three years 1872-74, the average number of 
laden cargo boats passing Sdhibganj both ways was about 33,000 ; the 
total weight of the cargoes amounted to about 10 million maunds,ot 
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say 360,000 tons a year. The down-stream traffic is by the larger 
of the two, especially during the latter half of the year, when the river 
is in flood. Nearly half the down-stream traffic consisted of the single 
item of oil-seeds, which amounted to nearly 100,000 tons a year, sent 
chiefly from the Behar marts of Revelganj and Patnl Next came 
wheat, pulses and gram, sugar and saltpette ,* but none of these exceeded 
20,000 tons a year. The up:Stream traffic predominates during the 
first half of the year, the boats being often towed up by rope from the 
bank, assisted by sails. The chief cargoes were rice, about 100,000 tons 
a year; and salt, 40,000 tons. In 1876-77, the total number of boats 
that passed the registration station was 43»o2o, thus classified— up- 
stream, 12,379 laden and 9179 empty; down-sfream, 18,419 laden and 
3043 empty. 

SAhibganj.— Civil station of Gay 4 District, Bengal. Lat. 24® 4)' 
58'' N., long. 85" 2' 45" E. Adjoins Gaya Town, of which it forms a 
part Total population of Gayd with Sdhibganj (1872), 66,843. 

S&hibgaid . — Village in Muzaflarpur District, Bengal ; situated on 
the river Bayd, a spill channel of the Gandak, from which it is about 4 
miles distant, 30 miles north-west of Muzaflarpur town. Large ddzdrSf 
with trade in oil-seeds, wheat, pulses, and salt, exported by means of 
the Gandak; chief manufacture, shoes. Two schools. Roads to 
Motihdrf, Motfpur, and lilganj. 

S 4 hibgaqj. — Village and produce dep6t in Rangpur District, 
Bengal. Trade in rice and mustard-seed. 

8dhibgai\|. — Village and police station in Bardwdn District, Bengal. 
Lat 23* 26' 20" N., long. 87® 52' 45" E. ; pop. (1872), under 5000. 

Sihibgaxy.— Village on the river of the same name in Bdkarganj 
District, Bengal. Exports of rice, molasses, and sundri wood ; imports 
of salt, oil, tobacco, cloth, and pulses. 

S&hibi Hill stream in Gurgdon District, Punjab ; rises in 

Rdjputdna near the Sdmbhar Lake, flows through the Riwdri tract, 
and empties itself into the Najafgarh JMl or lake on the borders of 
Delhi District It frequently submerges the land near the foot of the 
hills, which thus becomes extremely rich and fertile. The water is 
utilized by means of numerous dams, which force it to spread over the 
fiice of the country, and check the violence of its course near the 
hills. 

Sabispur.— Town in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces . — See Sahaspur. 

Sabisw&n. — TaHsil of Buddun District, North-Western Provinces, 
stretching inward from the north bank of the Ganges. Area} 473 
square miles, of which 328 are cultivated 5 pop. (1872), 203,206 ; land 
revenue, ;£2 1,284 ; total Government revenue, £z$A 9 $; rental paid 
by cultivators, ';£44,S3a 
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Sahisw^— Municipal town in Budiun District, North-Western 
Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsU of the same name. Pop. 
(1872), 17,063, consisting of 8245 Hindus, 8814 Muhammadans, and 4 
< others.’ Munslfi, distillery, good sardi^ Government charitable dispen- 
sary, school-house. A large mound marks the site of an ancient fort, 
said to have been built by Rdja Sahasra Bdbu. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, from taxes, j£6s6f or pjd. per head of population 

within municipal limits. Lat 28** 4' 20" n., long. 78** 47’ 20'’ e. 

Sahiw^ — Municipal town in Shahpur District, Punjab, and former 
capital of a native chief. Pop. (1868), 8900, consisting of 4870 Hindus, 
3887 Muhammadans, 5 Si^hs, and 138 ‘others.’ Situated in lat. 
31" 58' N., and long. 72® 22' E., on the left bank of the Jhelum (Jhilam), 
20 miles south of Shdhpur town. Founded, according to tradition, 
by Gdl Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the Baluch chiefs who held 
the neighbouring country until the time of Ranjft Sinh. Badly built, 
and surrounded by a mass of stagnant water, which gives rise to 
much malaria ; but strenuous efforts have been taken to abate this evil. 
Brisk trade in cotton, grain, and with Mdltdn (Mooltan) and Sukkur 
(Sakkar). The merchants act as bankers and money-lenders for the 
cultivating classes, while many of them farm estates on their own 
account. Manufacture of hardware and of turnery in wood and ivory. 
Town hall, dispensary, police station, school-house, sardi. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ;f^577, or is. 3jd. per head of population within 
municipal limits. 

Sahdka. — One of the petty States in Jhdldwdr, Kdthidwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of i village, with i independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, jS26Sf of which ^^51 is paid as tribute to the British 
Government, and £6 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh, 

of Sirsa District, Punjab. Population (1868), 

57f52o persons. 

Sahydidri. — Mountain range in Bombay. The term Sahyddri is 
applied to the entire system of the Western Ghats {f.v.) from the Tapti 
river to Cape Comorin, but more especially to the ranges in the coast 
Districts of the Deccan. The Sahyddri hills in this sense commence 
in Khdndesh District, and they run south and south-west, as far as Goa, 
with scattered continuations to the Pdl Ghdt Ratndgiri may be taken 
^ an example of the coast Districts. The range here forms the 
continuous eastern boundary, running parallel to the coast. It varies 
in height from 2000 to 3000 feet, though some of the peaks attain 
an altitude of 5000 feet. While the banks of the streams produce 
splendid crops of rice in the rains, with pulse in the cold weather, and 
some of the inland valleys exhibit a high fertility, the soil is, as a rule, 
poor and barren, and supports with difficulty its overcrowded popula- 
tion, The coast is rocky and dangerous. It consists of a series 
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of small bays and coves shut in between jutting headlands, and edged 
with sand of a dazzling whiteness. At places the hills recede a little, 
leaving at their base a rich tract of rice fields, with an evergreen strip of 
cocoa-nut gardens between them and the beach. At intervals of about 
ten miles a river or bay opens, sufficiently lai^e to form a secure 
harbour for native craft; and the promontories at the river mouths are 
almost invariably crowned with the ruins of an old fort. The larger 
rivers and creeks are navigable for twenty or thirty miles from the 
coast; and many of the most important towns are situated at their 
farthest navigable point, for in so rough a country the rivers form the 
best highways of trade and communication. The wells of the coast 
villages supply a brackish but not unwholesome water. 

The Sahyddri hills in their geological relations have a wider application, 
and include, as stated above, the whole Western Ghdts from the Tdpti 
to Cape Comorin in the .extreme south of the peninsula. The authors 
of the official Geology of India (Messrs. Medlicott and Blanford) have 
described the Sahyddri hills in this sense as follows : — ‘ The Sahyddri 
range consists to the northward of horizontal or nearly horizontal 
strata of basalt and similar rocks, cut into a steep scarp on the western 
side by denudation, and similarly eroded, though less abruptly, to the 
eastward. The highest summits, such as Mahdbaleshwar, 4717 feet, 
are perfectly flat-topped, and are clearly undenuded remnants of a great 
elevated plain. Soiith of about 16® n. lat, the horizontal igneous rocks 
disappear, and the range is composed of ancient metamorphic strata ; 
and here there is in some places a distinct connection between the 
strike of the foliation and the direction of the hills ; but still the con- 
nection is only local, and the dividing range consists either of the 
western scarp of the Mysore plateau, or of isolated hill groups, owing 
their form apparently to denudation. Where the rocks are so ancient 
as those are that form all the southern portion of the Sahyddri, it is 
almost impossible to say how far the original direction of the range is 
due to axes of disturbance; but the fact that all the principal elevations, 
such as the Nflgiris, Palnis, etc., some peaks on which rise to over 
8000 feet, are plateaus and not ridges, tends to show that denudation 
has played the principal share in determining their contour. The 
southern portion of the Sahyddri range is entirely separated by a broad 
gap (the Palghat, q.v.), through which the railway from Madras to 
Beypur passes.’ See also the article Ghats (Western). 

SaL^ — River of Oudh, rising in Hardoi District in lat. 27“ 10’ N., and 
long. 8o* 32' E. (Thornton), between the Gumti and the Ganges. It 
flows in a tortuous south-easterly direction through Oudh, passing Rdi 
Bareli and Partdbgarh towns, enters the North-West Provinces in the 
Jaunpur District, and falls into the Gumti on its right or south bank a 
W miles below Jaunpur town. Navigable in the rains for country 
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boats of 10 tons burden as far as Rdi Bareli town. Captain Wilfqrd 
mentioned that this river * is called Sambu and Sukti, and in the spoken 
dialects, Sye, because it abounds with small shells. This is really the 
case, as I have repeatedly observed whilst surveying or travelling along 
its banks. They are all fossil, small, and embedded in its banks, and 
appear here and there when laid bare by the encroachments of the 
river ; they consist chiefly of cockles and periwinkles.* Wilford identi- 
fies the Sai with ^the Sambus of Megasthenes ;* but the Sambus is 
mentioned by Arrian as a tributary of the Jumna. Arrowsmith’s 
old map of India, ‘50 kos to the degree,^ compiled chiefly from 
military sources, showed a cross coihmunication between the Sai and 
the Gumti some distance above Lucknow. This does not appear in 
later maps. 

Saiddbdd. — Tahsil in Muttra District, North-Western Provinces. — 
Ste Sayyidabad. 

Saiddpet {Sydapet). — Headquarters of the Chengalpat (Chinglc- 
put) District, Madras, and a station on the South Indian Railway; 
situated in lat. 13* i' 32" N., and long. 80® 15' 40" e., 5 miles from 
Madras city. Pop. (1871), 2989, inhabiting 41 1 houses. A large salt 
depot, and site of the Government model farm. This model farm was 
established in 1865, under the Governorship of Sir William Denison. 
From the first, it was fortunate in the appointment of Mr. Robertson as 
its superintendent, under whose care many series df agricultural experi- 
ments have been conducted with an intelligence and continuity seldom 
combined in India. Among the results are — the quantitative determina- 
tion of the value of manure, of irrigation, and of deep ploughing; the 
acclimatization of many foreign plants ; the adaptability of European 
implements to Indian agriculture; and above all, the growth of green 
crops for fodder at all seasons of the year. The manures which have 
been applied with profit comprise lime, saltpetre, oilcake, and poudrette, 
none of which enters into the native system of rural economy. The 
most remunerative green crops are cholam (Sorghum vulgare), guinea 
grass (Panicum jumentorum), and horse-gram (Dolichos uniflorus). 
Paddy and sugar-cane also give good fodder, when cut green. In order 
to extend the practical utility of these experiments, a school of agri- 
culture was opened in connection with the farm in 1876. A full class 
of 30 pupils joined in the first year, of whom no fewer than 9 came 
from the Bombay Presidency. It is proposed to build a chemical 
laboratory, agricultural museum, and veterinary hospital For some 
years past, the workshop attached to the farm has turned implements 
for distribution throughout the country. The following is an outline of 
the financial working of the institution for 1877-78 ; — Income — ^provincial 
j£2ooo j surplus pound fund, ;4’3820 ; receipts from farm, ;^233 ; 
receipts from workshop, ;£i85 ; total income, ;£6238 : Expenditure— 
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general supervision, £192$ ; farm, ;£’iioo ; workshops, ;£’203 * school 
of agriculture, 941 ; estate improvements, ;^i036; allowance for 
medical charge, ;^36 ; total expenditure, ;^624i. 

Saidna^^. — ^Town in Jaldun District, North-Western Provinces.—- 
Sayvidnagar. 

Saidpur.— in Shikdrpur District, Sind. — Seg Sayyidpur. 

Saidpur.— Town in Faridpur District, Bengal.—.SSsf Sayyidpur. 

Saidpur. — Tahsil and village in Ghdzfpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. — Set Sayyidpur. 

Saidwdld.— Town in Montgomery District, Punjab.— 5 ^^ Sayyid- 
wala. 

Sdil^. — Town in Purniah District, Bengal; situated in lat. 
25“ 32' N., and long. 87" 37' 36'' e., 20 miles distant from Purniah town. 
The population of Sdifganj itself is only (1872) 1200, but it is closely 
surrounded by suburban villages, which bring up the total number of 
inhabitants to about 10,000. The town contains a vernacular school, 
police outpost, and Government distillery ; there are also 3 Muham- 
madan mosques, and a Hindu math or temple built in 1822, and two 
old tanks excavated in 1807 and 1822 respectively. The value of rice 
annually exported from Sdifganj is estimated at ;^25,ooo,.and that of 
mustard at ;^5ooo ; the number of blankets annually manufactured is 
valued at £600, Sdifganj was founded about 150 years ago by the 
Nawdb Sdif Khdn, ^nd is now one of the most populous places in 
Purniah. 

SdifgaiU* Firwaha. — ^Village in Purniah District, Bengal. Lat. 
26® 13' 55" N., long. 87" 15' 5i"e.; 38 miles distant from Purniah town, 
and 16 from Basantpur. Pop. {1872), 709. It possesses a middle- 
class vernacular school, attended by 30 boys. 

Sail&na {Siiidna ), — Native State in the Western Mdlwi Agency, 
under the Central India Agency. Area, about 500 square miles ; 
estimated pop. (1875), about 27,000 ; estimated revenue, ;£22,i40. 
This State originally formed a part of Ratlam. On the death of 
Kesari Sinh, R^jd of Ratlam, in 1709, his eldest son, MAn Sinh, 
succeeded to the lands forming the present State of Ratlam, and 
Jdi Sinh, his second son, to Saildna. An annual tribute of ;£33oo was 
formerly paid to Sindhia, but is now assigned to the British Government 
in part payment of the Gwalior contingent, under the same conditions 
as the tribute of Ratlam. The present Rdjd of Saildna, Ddla Sinh, is 
a Rahtor Rdjput, and was born about 1838. He receives a salute 
of II guns. The military force of the State consists of 3 field guns, 
18 artillerymen, 50 horse, and 120 foot Sailina (Silldna), the chief 
town of the State, lies in lat 23* 30' 30" n., and long. 75* o' 45" e. 

SaUu.— Town in Wardhd District, Centi^ Provinces.^&» Selu. 

SAin.— Mountain range in Sfnndr State, Punjab, lying between 
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30* 37' and 30* 51' N. lat., and between 77“ 15' and 77* 29' e. long. 
Thornton states that its length' is about 25 miles, running from north- 
west to south-east. This range divides the basin of the Julal from that of 
the Giri. Estimated elevation above sea level, from 6000 to 3 ooo feet. 

Saint George, Port— See Madras City. Lat. 13® 4' 45" n., long. 

80“ 20' E. 

Saint Thomas* Mount {Farangi^lat).—’Yo^Ti in Chengalpat 
(Chingleput) District, Madras; the headquarters of the old Madras 
artillery, and still one of the most important military stations in the 
Presidency. Lat 13“ o' j8" n., long. 80“ 14' ii" e.; pop. (1871), 
15,480, inhabiting 2364 houses. The town possesses a fine church, 
several chapels, numerous military buildings, including a handsome 
artillery mess-house, post office, and cantonment magistrate’s couh. It 
is a pretty place, and well kept. The ^^sdrand native huts are hidden 
away to the eastward, which adds to the favourable impression made on 
the visitor who sees it for the first time. The church, standing at the 
southern end of the parade-ground, is one of the best-looking edifices 
of its kind in the country. It is seated for 500 men and 80 officers and 
their families. . There are, besides, a Wesleyan chapel at the foot of the 
mount steps, a Roman Catholic chapel for the European troops, and 
another small Roman Catholic church, 74 feet long by 25 wide, built 
in 1764 by the boatmen of Madras, and dedicated to the ‘Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin.* The total population of Saint Thomas’ Mount 
was in 1871, 15,480, of whom 918 were Europeans and 447 East 
Indians. The other principal castes and nationalities were Musalmdns 
(1928), Pariahs (3700), Velldlars (2549), and Pallis (1802). The soil 
is gravelly, and the health of the station is exceptionally good, epidemic 
cholera being of rare occurrence. The ‘ Mount * itself is a granite 
and syenite rock, about 220 feet above sea level, overlooking the can- 
tonment. On its summit stands the curious old Portuguese church of 
The Expectation of the Blessed Virgin. This is built over the spot 
where the Portuguese in 1547 discovered the celebrated Mount Cross, 
attributed to the legendary evangelism of Saint Thomas. Lucena gives 
the following account of the finding of the Cross : — ‘ It was met with 
on digging for the foundations of a hermitage amid the ruins which 
marked (?) the spot of the martyrdom of the Apostle Saint Thomas. On 
one face of the slab was a cross in relief, with a bird like a dove over 
it, with its wings expanded as the Holy Ghost is usually represented 
when descending on our Lord at His baptism, or on our Lady at her 
annunciation. This cross was erected over the altar at the chapel 
which warbnfitoirthe n ew sa nct ua ry.* Dr. Burnell (Indian Antiquary^ 
*^ 74 » p. 313) says; ‘This account is, no doubt, accurate, for the 
Portuguese first visiting the mount found the Christian church in ruins, 
and occupied by a native faldr. The description of the slab is also 
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accurate. It does not appear what cause had destroyed the Christian 
community there, but it probably wds owing to the political disturb- 
ances attending the war between the Muhammadans of the north and 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar.* Refening to an Italian account 
(in the 17th century) of the Cross and the Mount festival, Dr. Burnell 
continues : ^ The cross is built Into the wall behind the altar in a 
church on the Great Mount, which is served by a native priest under 
the Goa jurisdiction. An annual festival is held here, which brings 
a large assemblage of native Christians to the spot, and causes an 
amount of disorder which the European Catholic clergy of Madras 
have in vain tried to put down.’ In Anglo-Indian history, and notably 
in the wars of the Karnatic, Saint Thomas’ Mount was a place of great 
importance. The battle fought here on the 7th February 1759 was 
one of the fiercest struggles of the Franco-British wars in India. It is 
thus described by Mr. Crole : — ‘ Colonel Calliaud had been summoned 
from the south to assist in raising the siege of Madras. He took post 
at the Mount, with his right at a deserted little temple at the north-east 
of the present parade-ground, and his left supported by a house called 
Carvalho’s garden, where he posted four pieces of cannon. His troops 
included the contingent brought by the Company’s partisan Muhammad 
Isaf, and consisted of 2200 horse, 2500 foot, and 6 cannons. Of 
these, however, only 1500 natives, 80 Europeans, and 12 artillerymen 
were possessed of the slightest discipline. Lally’s forces aggregated 
2600, half of whom were Europeans, and all disciplined. He had, 
besides, 8 guns, possessing a great superiority in weight of metal The 
fight lasted from early morning till fivep.M., when the enemy, to Colonel 
Calliaud’s intense relief, retreated. The latter had ammunition 
sufficient to have lasted for about a couple of minutes more.’ * On the 
20th March 1769, Haidar Alf, who had marched within 5 miles of 
Madras, met Mr. Duprd, the senior member of council, and here the 
disgraceful treaty of the 2nd April was signed. In 1774, at the sug- 
gestion of Colonel James, the Mount was established as the heai 
quarters of the artillery. The garrison of the Mount formed the major 
part of the force (under Sir Hector Munro) that ought to have saved 
Baillie in 1780. During its absence, only five companies of Sepoys 
and 4 guns had been left for the protection of the Mount, and a 
teniporary earthwork was raised to strengthen the place against attack 
This has long been levelled, but a slight depression crossing the plain 
midway between Palavaram and the Mount indicates the position of 
what went by the name of the Marhattd Ditch.’— 

Man. p. 73. According to Dr. Burnell, the date of the cross tablet 
and its Pehlevi inscription is probably about the 8th century. 

Saint Thome (MMlpur^ Mylapore ). — Suburb of Madras City 
Eat. 13" a’ N., long. 80* 19’ e. 
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Biipur.— Town in Unao District, Oudh.— Safipur. 

Sdiri.— Village in the Simla Hills, in a part of the Kunhidr territory 
assigned to the Rij£ of tatidla. Lat. 31" 6' n., long. 77“ 6' e. j stands 
on a ridge crossed by the road from Kilka and Kasauli to Simla vid 
Subdthu, 10 miles from Simla station. Staging bungalow. Elevation 
above sea level, 4971 feet. 

Sakala. — Ruins in Jhang District, Punjab.— Sangala. 

SakdSWar Mountain in Shdhpur District, Punjab ; the 

highest peak in the Salt Range. Lat. 32“ 33' n., long. 71" 58' e. A 
fine well-wooded hill, forming the terminal point in which two divergent 
spurs of the range re-unite. Upon its summit stands the sanitarium 
for Shdhpur and Midnwdli. Excellent building space; abundant 
supply of good water. Distant 25 miles east of Midnwdli. Elevation 
above sea level, 4994 feet 

Sakhax and SMkdrpnr. — Subdivision, tdluk^ and town in Shikdrpur 
District, Sind . — See Sukkur. 

Sakheda.— Town in Baroda State, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 5522. 

Sakhi-Sarwar. — Famous Muhammadan shrine in Derd Ghdzf Khdn 
District, Punjab. Lat. 30" n., long. 70“ 10' 30" e. The shrine crowns 
the high bank of a hill stream, at the foot of the Sulaimdn range, in the 
midst of arid desert scenery, ‘ well adapted for the residence of those 
who desire to mortify the flesh.^ Founded in honour of Saidi Ahmad, 
afterwards known as Sakhi Sarwdr, the son of an immigrant from 
Bdghdad, who settled at Sialkot, 12 miles east of Mdltdn, in the year 
1220. Saidi Ahmad became a devotee, and having performed a very 
remarkable series of miraeles, was presented by the Delhi Emperor 
with four mule-loads of money, with which the Sakhi-Sarwdr shrine 
was erected. A handsome flight of steps leads from the bed of the 
stream to the building, constructed at the expense of two Hindu 
merchants of Lahore. The buildings include— the mausoleum of 
Sakhi Sarwdr himself; a monument of Bdba Ndnak; the tomb of 
Massamdt Bibi Bhdi, wife of Sakhi Sarwdr ; and a thaMrdwdra, They 
thus comprise a curious mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, and are frequented by devotees of all religions. The guardians 
of the shrine are the descendants of Sakhi Sarwdr^s three servants 
always miraculously limited to the number of 1650, among v/hom the 
revenues accruing from the offerings are equally divided. Throughout 
the year, the shrine forms the resort of numerous mendicants, Hindu and 
Muhammadan. 

B^t,— Ancient and decaying town in Etah District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat 27* 26' 10" n., long. 78® 49' 15" e. ; pop. (1872), 
S415, consisting of 3739 Hindus and 1676 Muhammadans. Sakit stands 
on a very iscflated site, 12 miles south-east of Etah town. Its hill 
was once crowned by a fort; but now only the remains of a large and 
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ancient mosque, erected in the 13th century, testify to the former 
supremacy of the Muhammadan element. On the highest part of the 
existing town rises a half-finished modem temple, remarkable for its Sara- 
cenic arches, supported on slender pillars of richly carved Agra stone,— 
an ambitious work commenced by a commissariat servant (who enriched 
himself during the Sfkh war), but died before its completion. The 
town clusters around this temple, which, from its conspicuous position, 
forms a landmark for many miles around. The principal road enters 
Sakft by a fine new bridge over a ravine, constructed out of the founda- 
tions of the old fort. Handsome hdzdr^ lined by good shops with flat 
and pointed ornamental fronts. Trees line the roadway and afford a 
pleasant shade. The sardi is now in ruins ; the roof of the old mosque 
is broken down ; and the water of the handsome well has become 
brackish. New brick-built police station on the site of the old fort ; 
post office, school-house. Small trade in cotton, grain, and indigo 
seed. Numerous inscriptions on mosques. Bahlol Lodi died at Sakit 
in 1488 ; and Ibrdhfm Lodi planted a colony of Kont Musalmdns 
here in 1520. 

Sakkaraikottai. — Town in Madura District, Madras. Lat 10" 
28' 30" N., long. 77* 59' lo" E.; pop. (1871), 7578, dwelling in 1619 
houses. 

Sakleahpur (lit * The Fragmentary God -Municipal village in 
Hassan District, Mysore ; situated in lat 12* 57' 20" n., and long. 75" 
50' 31" E., on the right bank of the Hemavati ’river, 23 miles west of 
Hassan town. Pop. (1871), 1027 ; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
rate of taxation, 2d. per head. Headquarters of the Manjardbdd tdluk^ 
and the centre of the coffee trade. The Hemavati is here crossed by 
an iron girder bridge, canying the road by which the coffee of the high- 
lands is borne to the seaport of Mangalore. 

Sdikoll — The eastern tahsU or Subdivision of Bhanddra District, 
Central Provinces. Area, 2174 square miles; pop. (1872), 249,323 
persons, residing in 781 villages or townships and 47,471 houses. 
Sdkoli town is situated in lat. 21* 15' n., and long. 80* e. 

Sakrand. — Tdluk of the Naushahro Deputy Collectorate, Haidar- 
dbdd (Hyderdbdd) District, Sind. Area, 1399 square miles; pop 
(1872), 53,566 ; gross revenue (1873-74), ^^8708. 

Sakrdypatna.— ’Village in Kdddr District, Mysore ; situated in 
lat 13® 26' N., and long. 75® 58' 5*' e., 15 miles by road north-east 
of Chik-magalur. Pop. (1871), 1866, The site of an ancient city 
locally identified with the capital of Rukman-gada, a king meptioned 
in the Mahdlhdrafa. The objects now e x tant inch^e— a monument to 
Hon-billa, a watchman whose life was saaificed in order to preserve the 
neighbouring Ayyankere Tank; a huge gun; and an immerise slab of 
9 tpne, 12 feet square and several inches thick, supportedon fou r pillars. 
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In historical times, Sakriypatna passed 'through the hands of several 
families of local chiefs, until annexed to the Hindu kingdom of 
Mysore in 1690. A large fair is held weekly on Fridays* At the annual 
car festival of Rangan^th, 3000 rams are sacrificed in honour of the 
god. 

Sakrl— River of Bengal, rising in Haziribigh District, and flowing 
in a generally northerly direction through Gayd and Patnd Districts. 
In Hazdribdgh, it has a drainage basin of 810 square miles, and being 
the central stream in a low well-cultivated valley, it receives from all 
sides numerous feeders. It has a distinct water system, and preserves 
its own name while it passes through Gayd and Patnd Districts on 
its way to join the Ganges in Monghyr* Throughout its course it is 
much used for irrigation. 

SaML — Native State, at the eastern limit of BiUspur District, 
Central Provinces, to which it is now attached. Pop. (1872), 8394, 
chiefly HinSus, residing in 94 villages and 2896 houses; area, 1 15 square 
miles, of which 41 are cultivated and 47 returned as cultivable waste. 
Density of population, 73 persons per square mile. Saktl was originally 
one of the Garhjdt States attached to Sambalpur District. It consists 
of a curved strip of level country, partly open, partly covered with 
forest, skirting the base of a range known as the Gunji Hills. Chief 
products— rice, wheat, oil-seeds, and cotton, besides a small quantity 
of forest produce, consisting of lac, resin, gum, and mahua fruit. The 
chief is a Rdj-Gond, and pays a* tribute of ;^35. At present, how- 
ever (1877), the State is under direct British administration. Total 
revenue for 1876-77, ;^843, of which was derived from land 
revenue; expenditure, ;^959. In 1872, only 22 persons were returned 
as able to read and write, or as being under instruction. Saktf town 
lies in lat 22® o' 30" n., and long. 83® E. 

SaUmbha. — ^village and salt-works in Gurgdon District, Punjab; 
situated in the midst of a large saline tract, known as the Noh mahdls^ 
and at the foot of the Mewdt Hills, north yof Sonah. The manufactured 
article bears the general name of Saldmbha salt, but is produced in 
ten separate 'places within this region. It is made by the evapora- 
tion of brine drawn from wells, together with the washings of saline 
earth, and is of very inferior quality, containing large amounts of 
other ingredients besides the pure chloride. The total quantity 
manufactured in 1871-72 was 203,182 maunds, 

S^Uaaidi (pfoperly Sdlnadt ), — River of Bengal, so called from the 
idl forests which it traverses. It rises in the southern slope of the. 
Meghdsani Mountain in Morbhanj State, and in its upper course is a 
black-water river with high banks and a bottom of muddy sand. For 
miles the Sdlandi flows through one continuous grove of palms 
and bamboos ; it b navigable fpr country boats as high as 6 miles 
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from its junction with the Baitarani. Its lower course bifurcates 
into a network of streams interlaced with those of the Matii, a river 
bringing down the drainage of the country between the Kdnsbdns and 
the Sdlandi, and after a tortuous course falling into the Dhimrd near 
its mouth. The area of the catchment basin of the Sdlandi is 250 
square miles ; the maximum discharge in flood time, 60,000 cubic feet ; 
and the average cold-weather discharge, 260 cubic feet. 

Saldya.— Port in Nawdnagar State, Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 

Salbdi (5(2%^).— -Village in Gwalior State, Central India ; situated 
32 miles south-east of the fort of Gwalior, in lat. 25'’ 51' n., 
long. 78* 19' E. Celebrated for the treaty concluded here in 1782 
between the British Government and the Marhattd Confederacy, at the 
close of the struggle for the Peshwdship which took place after the 
death of Madho Rdo Ballal. That treaty provided for the surrender 
to the Peshwd of Bassein and other territory captured by the British 
during the war ; and the cession to the British of Salsette,* Elephanta, 
Karanj, and Hog islands off Bombay. Under the third article of the 
treaty, the right of the British to the town and pargand of Broach was 
fully recognisedj but these were conferred by Government upon Sindhia 
in consideration of his. services, but upon the condition that British 
trade should be free and unmolested. Aitchison^s Treaties and 
Engagements^ vols. iii. and iv., ed. 1876.) 

S41baldi.~Village and hill on the Mdni river; situated in lat. 21° 
26' N., and long. 77* 59' e., 5 miles north of Morsi, partly in Ellichpur 
District, Berar, and partly in Betdl District, Central Provinces. Cele- 
brated on account of two springs, one very cold, the other warm. When 
Sftd was deserted by Rdma, she is said by local tradition to have come 
to Sdlbaldi, and to have given birth here to two sons, Kusa and Lava. 
This tradition would identify Sdlbaldi as the scene of the hermitage of 
Valmiki, whither Sftd, when pregnant, was banished by RAma. 

SAlbet (Shialbety Searbet, Shalbet), — Island situated about 2 miles 
from the coast of KAthidwi, Bombay, in lat. (centre) 20® 54' 30" n., 
and long. 71* 33' 30' e., 8 miles east-north-east of JafardbAd and 17 
miles from Mowah Point It is about three-quarters of a*' mile long on 
its sea-face, and a little more than half a mile broad. Old fortifica- 
tions stand on its north-west and south points, the latter being strongly 
constructed. The island is of sandstone, and is included within the 
State of Jafarabad. A well in the centre supplies good water. Salbet 
was formerly a famous piratical stronghold, and might, according to 
Taylor {Sailing Directory^ p. 360), be made a safe harbour. Such a 
refuge is much wanted along the south coast of Kdthidwdr. 

Salem A British District in the Madras Presidency, lying 

between 1 1* 2' and rs" 54' n. lat, and between 77® 33' and 79* 6' £. long. 
Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1878, 7483 square 
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miles ; population, according to the Census of 1871, 1,966,995 persons. 
It is bounded north by Mysore (Maisdr) and North Arcot, east by 
Trichinopoli and South and North Arcot, south by portions of Coim- 
batore and Trichinopoli, and west by Coimbatore and Mysore. The 
administrative headquarters are at Salem Town. 

Physical Aspects ,— towards the south, the District is hilly, 
with large plains lying between the several ranges. The chief of.these 
ranges are the Shevaroys (highest point, 5410), the Kalrdyans (about 
4000), the Melagiris (4580), the Kollimalais (4663), the Pachamalais 
(about 4000), the Yelagiris (4441), the Jevddis (3840), the Vatthalamalais 
(about 4000), the Erlvdnis and Valasaimalais (about 3800), the Boda- 
malais (4019), the Thopdr Hills, the Thalaimalais. There are also 
innumerable detached peaks and smaller ranges. The District has 
been described as comprising ‘ three distinct tracts of country, known 
as the Taldghdtj the BAramahdl, and the Bdldghdt divisions. The Tald- 
ghdt division, as its name implies, is situated below the Eastern 
Ghdts on the level of the Kamatic generally, and in soil and climate 
differs but little from the neighbouring Districts of Trichinopoli and 
South Arcot. The Bdramahdl division includes the whole Salem face 
of the Ghdts and a wide tract of country at their base j and the 
Bdldghdt is situated above the Ghdts, on the tableland of Mysore.’ 
Of the Osdr tdluk^ only one-half to the north is really Bdldghdt, the 
southern half lying considerably below the level of the Mysore plateau. 
Osdr itself is about 3000 feet above the sea. Dharmapuri is about 
1500 feet, and* Krishnagiri from 1500 to 2000 feet above sea level. 
Tirupatdr and Uttankarai lie in one basin, and average slightly over 
1350 feet above sea level. At Salem there is a considerable drop, the 
town of that name being only 947 feet above the sea. The climate is 
generally dry, and in the northern portions cooler than in the south ; 
the climate of Osdr being as temperate as that of Bangalore. 

The chief river of the District is the Kaveri (Cauvery), from 
the left bank of which a large area in Tiruchengod and Ndmakal is 
irrigated. The Palar only flows through a few miles of the northern 
comer of the -Tirupatdr tdluky where it does nearly as much harm as 
good, as comparatively little use is made of the water, and the town of 
Vdniambadi lies at its mercy. In 1874, a considerable portion of this 
town was washed away, and it is only a questipn of time when the 
remainder, hitherto preserved at considerable cost, will follow. The 
Pennar, rising in Mysore territory, flows through Osdr and Krishnagiri 
to Uttankarai, where, near the South Arcot frontier, it is joined from 
north ' and south by the Pdmbdr and Vdnidr, minor streams. The 
Sanathkumaianadi traverses Osdr and Dharmapuri, in the latter iUuky 
near Marandahalli, being tapped with profit to rayats and Government, 
the fertility of the Atdr tdluk is chiefly due to the Vasishtanadi and 
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Swethanadi, which flow eastward into South Arcot There are, besides ^ | 
these, numerous tributaries of the Kdveri. A small traflic is carried 
on the Kdveri in basket boats, and timber is occasionally floated down. 
The water of these rivers is utilized either by anicuts thrown across 
their beds or by channels which tap the banks. The channel system 
is very extensively worked in the Paramathi Division of the Ninifkai' 
tdlttk. The fisheries of the District, although they make a considerable 
total, are individually insignificant, consisting of the right of fishing in 
the different Government tanks, which is purchased for sums varying 
from I os. to more than ;^2o. 

The District forests are of considerable value, but there is some 
reason to fear that they have been overworked, with a view to imme- 
diate profit rather than ultimate revenue. The Jevddi and Yelagiri 
Hills still contain some valuable timber, and a large portion of the She- 
varoys is clothed with middling-sized jungle. Sandal-wood is found. 
The most valuable forest is the belt of vengai {Fterocarpus manupium) 
on the hilly tracts which fringe the Kdveri in the south of the Osiir 
t&luk and towards Pennagaram. Reserves and plantations have been 
formed for the supply of fuel to the railway, but at the present stage 
the experiment is not sufficiently advanced to admit of an accurate 
estimate being formed of its utility. Jungle produce, such as honey, 
bees-wax, barks for tanning and dyeing, soap-nut, fibres, medicinal roots, 
etc., are collected by the Malaydlis and other jungle tribes ; in some 
cases this right is rented out Lac is found in the Osiir jungles, and 
both in the hills and on the plains the tamarind is a fertile source of 
revenue. 

Wild animals are daily diminishing in numbers, as each hillman 
carries a gun and shoots for food everything that comes in his way, 
regardless of sex, age, or season of the year. Bison and even elephants 
are occasionally .seen on the Jevddis. Leop^ds and bears are to be 
found in most of the hilly tracts. Sdmbhar deer may be found towards 
Pennagaram, and in a few places in the Osiir tdl^. Hyaenas, ante- 
lope, deer of several kinds, wild pig, a species of armadillo, and a few 
wolves complete the catalogue. Pea and jungle fowl, duck, teal, snipe, 
florican, etc., can be had in season. 

The geology has been only partially examined. The formation is 
mostly gneissic, granite and trap dikes cropping up occasionally. The 
principal varieties of rock belonging to the gneiss which occur in the 
eastern part are, in the order of their importance and extent of de- 
velopment*— (i) Hornblendic schists and rocks ; (2) Quartzo-felspathic 
gneiss, massive or schistose ; (3) Talcose and chloritic rocks (generally 
schistose, rarely massive); (4) Magnetic iron beds; (5) Crystalline 
limestones. Magnesite veins occur chiefly at the Chalk, Hills (so 
miscalled) near the foot of the Shevaroys. Pot-stone is found in 
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several places. ( Vide VoL iv., Part 2, Mem, Geo, Surv, of India.) 
Magnetic iron occurs in practically inexhaustible quantities. Corun- 
dum and chromate of * iron are also obtainable. The washings of some 
rivers yield gold, notably the Penndr (more correctly Ponnidr, so naiped 
on account of its golden sands). It is probable that gold may exist in 
the Osdr tdluk^ where it borders on Mysore. There is no coal. Lime 
is available in sufficient quantities to serve as a flux in iron-smelting. 

— The history of Salem, or rather of Salem with the 
Bdramahdl as one District, may be said to begin not very long 
before the middle of last century. Until 1600 'A.d., most of the 
present District, or at all events the Bdramahdl and Bdldghdt portions, 
were probably jungle and desert, with here and there a highland 
chief-half pdl^dr^ half robber— holding his state in rocky keep or 
mountain castle, owning perhaps some ill-defined allegiance ‘ to the 
distant Rdjd of Vijdyanagar. The south and south-west tdluks no 
doubt belonged to Chera, and were absorbed in the rising power of 
Mysore during the 17th century, before the close of which the 
victorious arms of Chik Deo Rdj had brought the Bdramahdl under 
the same authority. The chief interest in its later history centres in 
the fate of the fortresses of the Baramahal ; and although the District 
has no connected history, there are few parts of Southern India that 
contain more spots of interest for English students. 

Salem, as at present composed, was acquired by the treaties known 
as the Treaty of Peace with Tipd Sultdn in 1792, and the Partition 
Treaty of Mysore (i79gi). By the former treaty, the Taldghdt and 
Bdramahdl were ceded ; and by the latter the Bdldghdt, or what is now 
the Osdr tdiuk, came into the hands of the British. The District 
contains 9 tdluks; of which two are directly under the Collector, three 
under the Sub-Collector, two form the Head Assistant’s charge, and 
two are in charge of the general Deputy Collector. Its limits 
are now identical with those of 1799, except that the Kangundi 
zaminddri^ north of the Pdldr, was finally transferred to North Arcot 
in 1808. 

Administrative History. — Immediately on the acquisition of the 
Taldghdt and Bdramahdl, Colonel (then Captain) Read was placed in 
charge, with Captains Graham, MacLeod, and Munro (afterwards 
« Governor of Madras) as his assistants. He at once addressed himself 
to the survey of the District, and to the introduction of a uniform 
revenue system, which was fairly launched throughout this portion ot 
the District in 1796, as a rayatwdri system to be confirmed for 
ever. This, however, met with no favour at headquarters, where the 
idea of leases on the zaminddri system had been resolved on. The 
zaminddri system was formerly unknown in Salem, but the Government 
ordered it to be introduced. In 1 799, Read, with Munro as his secretary, 
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followed the tide of war into Mysore, and never returned to the 
District. A new administrator succeeded them, and so faithfully 
carried out orders, that by 1805 the zaminddri system was in full 
fove everywhere, except in the BdUgh^t, which escaped owing to its 
being a recent acquisition, and, after being leased out for two years 
to two natives, was finally surveyed in 1804, since which time 
it has prospered. Great losses followed on the overthrow of 
Read’s settlement. The 205 estates existing and paying 16 Idkh of 
rupees (say ;^i 60,000) in ^1805, had by i8ai been so reduced in 
value that they only paid 8 Idkhs^ which in 1836 fell to 5 IdkfK, 
and in 1850 to 4^ Idkhs^ or say ;^45,ooo. Various causes, into which 
it is needless to enter here, were at work to bring about this result ; 
and a series of remedies, unsuccessful because they did not go to the 
root of the mischief, were tried. Of one thing, however, there can be 
no doubt, viz. that notwithstanding all Read’s care and zeal, he had 
in many cases over-assessed the soil. The zaminddri had, before 1813, 
to some extent given satisfactory evidence that this was so, by reducing 
rates on *• wet ’ lands throughout by one-sixth, and on * dry ’ land from 
one-eighth to one-fifth. The end soon came. Before the zaminddri 
system had been in existence for five years, those in authority began to 
hesitate. Their first step in retreat from the false position which had 
been taken up was made in 1809, when, failing bidders for estates sold 
for arrears, the Collector was empowered to bring them under his 
own management, a policy extended in 1813 by permission to buy in 
such estates at auction on behalf of Government This politic step 
was afterwards modified by a restriction of the bid to the amount of 
the arrears. 

On such estates coming under Government management, the District 
officers had opportunities for more closely studying the causes which 
led their owners into bankruptcy, consequent on which the con- 
viction became fixed that, to insure stability of revenue, a reduction 
in the demand was needed. This, however, was only done in a hesi- 
tating and partial manner. Thus, in x8i6, the assessment in the 
southern part of the District was reduced generally by 10 per cent. ; and 
in 1818, the Collector was empowered to make a discretional reduction 
not exceeding 30 per cent. These benefits touched the rayaiwdri 
lands only, and rightly so ; for, apart from the fact that a reversion to 
the State as the direct landlord is the most important factor in securing 
prosperity to the tenalntry of the District, the zaminddrs were even on 
equitable, much less on legal, grounds entitled to no consideration what- 
ever, as, in fixing the peshkash (revenue) payable by them, the cultivated 
land alone had been taken into account, all the waste being made over 
free and for ever. In the present day it is hard, with telegraphic 
communication, and Salem within half a night’s journey from Madras, 
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to realize the darkness in which the authorities formerly were as to 
the state of the District. Even Munro, when Governor of Madras, 
than whom no one then living took more interest in the District, was 
ignorant of important changes which had been introduced into the 
revenue system. The one thing plainly perceptible at Madras was that 
the revenue was diminishing and uncertain ; the causes were unknown, 
or if known, wrong deductions were drawn from the facts. To stimu- 
late the extension of cultivation, the suicidal panacea of the kaul 
tenure was resorted to in 1822. Kaul^ ordinarily signifying an agree- 
ment of any kind, in the sense in which it is here used, indicates a 
tenancy under which the rayat^ taking up fresh lands, pays no assess- 
ment for the first year, half rates for the second, and full rates for 
the third year. The terms of the tenancy may vary from this, but 
the principle is the same. The result was a foregone conclusion. 
Rayats already holding over-assessed or fully-assessed lands snapped 
greedily at the bait, and for the first two years or more, as the case 
might be, all went on prosperously ; but in the year when Government 
should have reaped the full benefit of their concession, the rayats 
turned round and relinquished their new holdings. Many were the 
recipes devised to avert the necessary consequence of the measure. 
The kaul tenure was prohibited unless the paiti land was retained ; the 
rayats should only resign good and bad lands dn equal proportions, 
and might not cling to the one and despise the other. The system 
was doomed from its birth, and received its death-blow in 1850. As 
regards the over-assessed lands, the percentage reductions of 1816 to 
1818, above referred to, afiected the whole tract rateably, but had no 
operation towards effecting a reduction in cases where individual 
fields or holdings were over-taxed. Further reductions, but still only 
in the nature of a percentage reduction, were made in 1858 and 1859, 
and in respect of garden lands in 1864. But it was not until 1869 to 
1874, when the settlement now in force was introduced, that the 
Government demand was universally fixed on equitable and scientific 
principles. Under this revision, the area under cultivation has risen 
from 1,050,000 acres, assessed at 73,000, to 1,210,000 acres, 
assessed at 180,000. 

Tenures, — ^The District contains three pdlaiyams or zamlnddris of 
importance, — Sulagiri, Bagaldr, and Berikii, all in the OsUr tdluk. 
There are 133 miitas and a few jdgirs. But the predominant tenure is 
rayattudri^ the tenant being liable to ejectment by the Government 
only in case of failure to pay his revenue. Every year he has the option 
of throwing up his holding or any field in it, and his assessment is fixed 
for thirty years. A mittdddr has the right of collecting the paimdish 
tirvai or settled rent, a share of which he pays to Government as 
ptshkasK The tenure cannot be reconverted into rayatwdri, if the 
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mittdddr is in arrears. His right to collect the tirvai can be sold by 
Government, which does not itself enter the market as a buyer. The 
miiidddrs are addicted to leasing their villages, often selling them in 
shares, and the lessees again sub-letting ; the Hindu system of undivided 
families multiplies the mitidddrs^ their middlemen, etc. ; the latter 
and the sub-lessees often get into debt, their rights in the vUlages 
being sold by the civil courts; Musalmdn inheritance so works in a 
couple of generations as to produce, instead of one original mittdddr^ 
twenty or thirty such, all owning different shares in the village, accord- 
ing to sex and relationship these and other causes all combined 
often render the rayat uncertain as to who his landlord is. Perhaps 
two or three persons will at one and the same time, under colour- 
able rights, distrain or attempt to distrain his property. For these 
reasons, the position of the rayat in mittd villages is unenviable. 
Added to this, he neither shares in the equitable revision of assess- 
ment which takes place in Government lands each thirty years, nor 
in the annual jamdhandi remissions, granted by Government, when 
drought, flood, excess of rain, blight, or other accidents impoverish 
their tenants. If the decision of the civil courts is rightly interpreted 
to mean that rayats in mittds are liable to ejectment ftom year to 
year, this is not known to the landlords, or if they know it, they do 
not act on it 

Population. — ^The only Census of the District, from which safe 
deductions can be made, is that of 1871, though it is probable that 
for rough calculations the earlier enumerations were sufficiently near 
the mark. In 1800, the population was returned at 612,871 ; in 1835, 
at 905,190; in 1850, at 1,195,367. Since that time quinquennial 
Censuses have been taken; and in 1871, the regular Census showed 
a population of 1,966,995, or an average of 5 persons to each 
house. The males numbered 975,505, and the females, 991,490* 
Hindus predominated, numbering in all 1,901,060, or 96*6 per cent, 
of the population. Of Musalmdns, there were 52,312, or only 27 
per cent; and of Christians, 13,333, or 07 per cent Amongst 
Hindus, the Sivaites outnumber the Vishnuvites by about 2 to i, 
the other sects being only fractionally represented. Of . Musalmins, 
the great majority are Sunnis, Emigration is not considerable, but a 
few coolies go to Ceylon, the French colonies, and Burma, There is 
no immigration to speak of. More than half of the population is 
engaged in cultivation. 

Salem, the capital, is situated on the Tirumanimuttir, about 6 
miles from the foot of the Shevaroys. It is a municipality, with ^ 
revenue of in 1876-77, and a population of 49,681. TTiere are 
11 other towns with a population of over 5000, of which Tirupatur 
(**1837) and Shendamangalam (11,783) are the most important 
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Reading rooms or literary associations have been established at Salem, 
Yercaud (Yerkdd), OsiSr, and Tirupatiir. The chief source of charity 
is the Thopur Chattram Fund, from which sardis (native inns), etc. are 
being provided all over the District Those at Salem, Thopur, Jollarpet, 
Atur, and Tirupatiir are amongst the best Besides the hospital and 
dispensary at headquarters, there are 9 dispensaries scattered over the 
District, and scarcely a large, village is without its own cleaning and 
sanitary staff. Salem contains no shrine to compare in magnificence 
with those of Madura, Tanjore, or Srirangam ; but pilgrims crowd to 
the sacred springs on the Tfrthamalai, to Hanumatfrtham on the 
Penndr, to the pagoda at Osiir, to the Adipadinettu at the falls of 
the Kdveri (Cauvery), and to the festivals at Dharmapuri, Mecheri, 
and other places. The chief shrines where the .Malaydlis worship are 
on the Shevaroys and the Chitterimalai Hills near Hardr. There are 
printing presses in the Collector’s office .and in the central jail, but no 
local newspaper is published, English or vernacular. 

Agriculture. — Of the total area of the District, about .3,777,060 
acres are occupied by Government villages, the remainder being in 
mitid or pdlayam villages. The total number of villages in the Dis- 
trict is 3594, with 2870 hamlets, excluding those uninhabited, which 
number 427 and 151 respectively. According to the last quinquennial 
return, the cultivable area belonging to Government, exclusive of land 
reserved for public purposes, was 1,623,735 acres,. assessed, at ;£’224,383. 
Holdings occupied 1,205,633 acres, assessedat ;^!i79,3S2. The number 
of registered rayats^^ 190,173, with 245,055 sub-tenants, making a 
total of 435,228. The pattas numbered 206,015, of which 139,768 
were single and 66,247 joint. The staple crops are rice and rdgy 
{Elusine coracana\ the latter being almost exclusively the food of the 
labouring class. The yield is assumed, for purposes of assessment, • 
to be 641 Madras measures of paddy or unhusked rice, and 347 
Madras measures of the other three staples for the TaHghilt tdluks^ the 
out-turn in the Bdramahdl and Bdldghdt tdluks being the same for paddy, 
but somewhat less on the average for dry grains. Rdgl grows to per- 
fection in the Bdldghdt, and above the average in the Baramahdl. 
Kambu or spiked millet (Panicum spicatum) is about the same as 
in the Taldghdt ; but gram, though remarkably fine, is an uncertain 
crop, and yields little more than half as much as the other staple 
grains. TTie greater portion (82 per cent.) of the classified area 
of the District consists of red soil, the regar or black cotton-soil 
occupying 16 per cent (in the northern tdluks^ 20 per cent.), and 
exceptional or permanently improved Und, 2 per cent On a holding 
of 2 acres of ‘wet* and 3 acres of ‘dry* land, the net profit would 
not probably exceed £fi per annum, or about los. a month. The 
mass of the peasantry are in debt The habit of indebtedness is so 
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ingrained in their nature, that if they all started fair to-morrow, 50 
per cent would be in debt again in a year. 

One man is held to be sufficient for the ordinary daily labour on 
i farm of 3 acres of ‘ wet,’ or 6 acres of ‘dry* land, if assisted in the 
heavy work of planting, weeding, reaping, and threshing. His wages 
would be 480 measures of grain per annum =;^i, 5s., plus an annual 
money payment of 6s. (the wages in the northern being lower than in the 
southern td/uks). Twenty-seven measures of seed are required for an 
acre of ‘ wet,* and 6 measures for an acre of ‘ dry * land. Irrigated crops 
are weeded twice if sown broadcast, but once only if transplanted. 
‘ Dry* crops are weeded only once. Manure is applied, as a rule, by 
treading in leaves on ‘ wet,* and penning out sheep on ‘ dry * land. For 
‘wet* lands, the average is 120 bundles of wild indigo or other leaves 
per acre, and this is supplied annually to all fields thought worth 
manuring. Eight pens of 200 sheep each, at a cost of 4 measures of 
grain per diem, is the usual allowance per acre for ‘dry’ lands. The 
highest Government ‘ wet* rate in the District is 8s. per acre, and 
the lowest is £1, 3s. ijd., exclusive of local cesses, the highest for 
‘dry* lands being los., and the lowest 6d. The cost of cultivating 
an acre of good black loam is about i8s. on irrigated, and 7 s. 6d. 
on unirrigated lands in the northern td/uks^ the rates in the TaUghdt 
being somewhat higher, or i8s. 6d. and 9s. 6d. respectively. The 
customary rates of wages for unskilled labour are —for ineh, 3d.; 
for women, ajd.; for children (male or female), ijd. The Wadder 
or navvy caste get twice as much, but they generally do task-work, 
by which they gain more than by daily wages. The wages of a working 
goldsmith vary with the value of the materials, but may be taken on 
an average at is. per diem. A blacksmith gets is. ; a carpenter from 
IS. to IS. 3d.; bricklayers from qd. to is. 3d. During the ten years 
ending 1874, the prices at Salem town gam of 9360 lbs. avoirdupois, 
in February and March, when the rayats sell, averaged £10, 6s. for 
rice, and ;^ii, los. for cMam or great millet (Sorghum vulgare). 

Natural Calamities , — In May 1872, and again in May 1874, the 
District suffered from cyclones which, though they did not, owing to 
absence of cultivation in those months, do much damage to crops, 
caused terrible mortality among cattle, and breached several tanks. 
In the autumn of 1874, heavy floods occurred, notably in the Pildr and 
the basin between the Filir and the Yelagiri Hills. Many tanlrg were 
breached, and much property was damaged. The railway line was 
carried away in several places, and a considerable portion of the town of 
Vdniambddi was swept away. ’ 

Blights are not uncommon in Salem, and locusts, caterpillars, and 
other insects devour the crops. Floods on a large scale are unknown. 
The Pdidr, when in flood, occasionally causes loss to the river-side 
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landholders; and breached tanks, especially when a chain of tanks 
gives way together, cause damage, but more generally to property 
than to life. The severest famine of early years was that of 1833, 
when prices rose 71 per cent.; 1845-46 was a year of high prices, 
as also was 1857-58. In the famine of 1866, the following prices 
were reached between September and December : — Rice, 15s. to 
17s. 6d. per cwt ; cholam^ 8s. 6d. to 12s. per cwt. Works and 
relief houses were provided by Government for the needy. But 
this and all previous famines on record are dwarfed by the terrible 
calamity of 1877-78. There had been signs and warnings by which 
this might have been foreseen. The north-east monsoon failed both in 
1873 *^74* *^7S» north-east monsoon was almost a total 

failure, especially the latter part' of it ; and in 1876, the south-west and 
north-east monsoons, on both of which the District depends for its 
water supply, failed almost completely. The pinch began to be felt in 
October 1876, but people still hoped. By November, the failure of the 
monsoon became an established fact; grain dealers took alarm, and 
prices rose at a bound. In August 1877, inferior rice had risen to 
a rupee for 1 1 lbs., ^d other grains when procurable were nearly the 
same price ; as in ordinary years the price is from 20 lbs. to 30 lbs. for 
a rupee, the keen distress may be realized. During the first thirteen 
months of famine the mortality was 180,000, the average death-rate in 
other years being 50,000. It is estimated that altogether the District 
lost 10 per cent, of its population. Distress may be said to set in 
when normal prices are doubled, any rise beyond that rate involving 
famine. One result of the late famine has been, that attention was 
called to the neglected means of storing water. The P 414 r and Kdveri 
(Cauvery) might be utilized to a far greater extent than at present, and 
the Penndr (Ponniydr) carries untold wealth into the Bay of Bengal. 
In so far as the increased wealth of the population gives them more 
reserve to draw upon in time of scarcity, improved irrigation might do 
much for the District ; but it cannot render certain a capricious rain- 
fall, on which the majority of the tanks depend, and it cannot secure 
grass for cattle. The neglect of forestry is probably responsible for 
much. In the middle of the i6th century, the whole District was more 
or less a forest ; it is not now easy in many places to find shade for a 
noon-day halt Were it not for the railway, this last famine would 
probably have carried off a half of the population, instead of the 
204»59o who p'erished from insufficient food, and the subsequent 
diseases consequent thereon. 

Industries and Trade.-^ThQ chief industry of the District is weaving, 
which is carried on in almost every large town or village, and the 
weavers of Salem an 4 Ghdzfpur are especially noted. Carpets of great 
beauty and superior workmanship are made in the Salem jail. Good 
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iron and steel are made, but only on a small scale; an attempt to 
utilize the mineral wealth of the District by European capital having 
failed owing to the cost of charcoal In Salem there ^e several cutlers 
whose wares are famed for temper and finish throughout India. 
Sugar, cotton, hides, indigo, saltpetre, salt, grains, betel, areca-nut, 
coir, jungle produce, etc., pass freely in and out of the District, but there 
is no trustworthy source of information regarding imports and exports. 

Communications . — ^There are about r3'86 miles of road in the District, 
on which the expenditure in 1875 was but the state of the 

roads is not satisfactory. The length of railway line within the District is 
134 miles. The principal passes are — the Chengama Pass, by which 
South Arcot is reached from’ Singdrapet; the Mordrpatti Ghdt, which 
lies between the Shevaroys and the Thopur Hills; the Thopur and 
Mukandr Ghdts, through which traffic reaches Dharmapuri from the 
south-east and east; the Rdyakottai Pass, which gives access from 
Krishnagiri to the Bdidghdt ; the Manjanadi and Kottdipatti Passes, by 
which Uttankarai is accessible from' Salem and Atdr respectively, on 
the south; the Anchittai Ghdt, almost impracticable, by which the 
Bdidghdt portion of the Osdr td/uk communicates with the valley of the 
Kdveri. 

Administration : — The imperial revenue of the District for 1874-75 
was ;£^294,3 i 8, of which land revenue contributed hZxcise 

came next with ;£*36,682 ; and stamps, 8,859. The other items 
of receipt are small, the forests being credited with 9nly';£’54o5. The 
total revenue in 1805-06 is returned at ;£‘i9i,786, of which the land 
yielded ^£’182,348; in 1850-51, the total revenue was ;£’i 96,693, and 
the land revenue, ;£^i77,535; in 1870-71, the total revenue was 
^^302,091, and the land revenue, ;£232,i9i. 

There are at present 24 magistrates* courts and civil courts, in- 
cluding those of the revenue officers, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
empowered to hear rent suits. The number of covenanted officers 
is 6, including the two Assistant Collectbre who have no separate 
charge. Exclusive of village watchmen, the District police in 1876 
consisted of 2 officers, 20 inspectors and 1095 constables, or i police- 
man to every 6*86 square miles and every 1761 of the population. 
The cost of this force was ;£‘i4,778, equal to about ifd. per head of 
the population. The value^ of their services as a preventive force, 
when compared with the old police oigamzation (dating before 1858), 
may be gauged from the' fact that in 1875 there were only 2 gang 
robberies in the District against 212 in 1858. The District has i 
central and 16 subsidiary jails, containing (in 1875) *59^ prisoners, 
and costing Government ;^3493, or j£2j 4s. per prisoner. 

The education of the masses is chiefly got at the /ajfa/ schools, where 
elementary teaching is given after a time-honoured but unscientific. 
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fashion. In 1871, according to Census returns, there were only 190 
schools in the District; but this cannot be supposed to include the 
payal ^\ioo\s. The Local Fund Act, passed in 1871, gave a stimulus 
to popular education by providing the funds for its extension; and 
in 1874-75 there were 230 schools, either belonging to Government 
or aided, which were attended by 7140 pupils. In addition to this, it is 
estimatecT that about 7200 children receive elementary education from 
unaided fayal schools. Only 2*8 per cent of the whole population 
could read and write in 1871, and of these only 276 were females. 
This is no fair indication of the present state of things, as the last 
ten years have been marked by extension of educational facilities. 
Regarding missionary effort, the field is divided between the London 
Mission, the French priests under the Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherri, 
and, to a small extent, the Lutheran Evangelistic Mission. The Roman 
Catholics outnumber the rest 

Medical Aspects, — On the lower hill ranges, fever prevails for a great 
part of the year. Strangers, especially if they drink the water, are most 
liable to attack, though the anaemic faces and enlarged spleens of the 
acclimatized population show that they have by no means an immunity 
from the scourge. In the plains, during the rainy season, large tracts 
are liable to a peculiarly weakening sort of fever, which in some years 
causes considerable mortality. The cause of this is not exactly known, 
as the fever does not always appear under given conditions ; and occa- 
sionally one particular locality, noted for fever, may be free, while 
another, reputed for healthiness, may become the scene of an epidemic. 
Cholera rages through the District at times. The last outbreak com- 
menced in August 1875, disease has not yet (January 1878) 

disappeared. The virulence of the disease may be estimated from one 
example. In the village of Kanakampatti, in three days 52 died out of a 
population of 200. The deaths from cholera, in 1875-76, were 15,487 ; 
in 1876-77, 45,162; and in 1877, from July to November, 8002. 
Small-pox has to a great extent been stamped out, though during the 
famine, when the population was peculiarly predisposed to disease, 
exceptional mortality occurred. Dengue was prevalent in the latter 
part of 1872. Leprosy is not commoti. Cattle-disease is rarely absent, 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease being the most common forms. 

Salem {Selam),— Chid town of Salem District, Madras, and a 
municipality, with the courts of the District Judge, Magistrate and 
munsi/f a central jail,. 2 churches, memorial hall, schools, hospital, etc. 
f-at II* 39' 10" N., long. 78* ii' 47" E.; pop. (1871), 49,681, dwelling 
in 7922 houses, ’ Ninety per cent, of the population are Hindus. The 
river Tirumanimutdr divides the native town into two quarters. The 
Europeans live in a suburb named Hastanpet. The railway station lies 
in another suburb, Suramangalam, 3^^ miles distant Salem is a busy 
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trading place, with a considerable weaving industry. The town is clean, 
and well cared for. Its old notoriety for endemic fever and cholera 
has disappeared before the sanitary improvements of the municipality. 
The town is prettily situated, 900 feet above sea level, in a long valley 
with the Shevaroy Hills towering above. These hills are only 6 miles 
distant, and the ascent to the plateau is only 7 miles. Though never a 
place of any military strength, its position in a much contested District 
has made it the scene of frequent fighting. It was first captured by 
Captain Wood in 1768. The municipal income of Salem in 1876-77 
was £$701; incidence of taxation, is. ojd. per head of population 
(50,012) within municipal limits. 

Salem {Chinna Salentf or Little Salem). — Village in South Arcot 
District, Madras. Lat. ii* 38' n., long. 78“ 55' 30" e.; pop. (1871), 
5303, dwelling in 761 houses. 

S&letekri. — Chiefship in BiHgh^t District, Central Provinces ; com- 
prising 71 villages ; area, 284 square miles, chiefly hilly. This chiefship 
was probably one of the grants made for guarding the passes of the 
hill country,* and has remained in the same family for many generations. 
The principal village is 50 miles south-east of Biirha. The country 
produces bamboos of the finest kind. 

SallmAbdd.— Village and police station in Bardwdn District, Bengal. 
Lat. 23“ 4' 50*' N., long. 88" 2' 45" e.j pop. (1872), under 5000. 

Salimpur. — Town in Lucknow District, Oudh; situated 20 miles 
from Lucknow city, on the road to Sultdnpur. Pop. (1869), 2365, in- 
cluding some adjacent hamlets. Picturesquely situated on broken and 
high ground overlooking the Gumti river, the approach to it lying across 
a ravine spanned by a long bridge built since British annexation. 
Small Government school. 

Sdlkhid.--Northern suburb of Howrah, the chief town of Hdgll 
District, Bengal, Inhabitants largely engaged in river traffic. Perma- 
nent market ✓ 

Sdlnadl— River of Bengal.— SalAndi. 

Salon.— or Subdivision of Rdi Bareli District, Oudh, lying 
between 25" 49' and 26" 19' n. lat, and between 81" 16' and 81" 39' e. 
long. Bounded on the north by Digbijdiganj tahsil, on the east by 
Rdipur and PartAbgarh tahsUs, on the south by Fatehpur District in the 
North-Western Provinces, and on the west by the Rdi Bareli tahAl. 
Area, 434 square miles, of which 209 are cultivated. Pop. (according 
to the Census of 1869, but allowing for recent transfers), 238,025, 
namely, 211,063 Hindus and 26,962 Muhammadans. Number of 
males, 119,084; of females, 118,941; number of villages or towns, 
4571 average density of population, 548 per square mile. This tahsll 
comprises the three pargattds of Salon, Parshddepur, and Rokhi Jdis. 

Salon.— in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; recently transferred 
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from Partdbgarh District. A picturesque and interesting tract,- 
bounded on the south by the Ganges and on the north by Parshddepur 
parganL It is also watered by the Sdi river, and is covered with jungle, 
in which the Ndin tdlukddrs and other freebooters in the time of 
native rule built their forts. Wild cattle are found in large numbers. 
The banks of the river are steep and covered with brushwood. Area, 
226 square miles, of which no are cultivated; pop. (1869), *2®»545i 
viz. 109,630 Hindus and 10,915 Muhammadans. Of the Hindu popu- 
lation, 12,252 are Brdhmans, 6137 Kshattriyas, 15,940 Ahirs, 12,150 
Chamdrs, and 12,118 Kurmis. Of the Kshattriyas, 4099 belong to the 
Kanhpuria clan, who are the principal landholders, owning 98 out of 
the 287 villages comprising the pargand; Muhammadans own 78 
villages. The Government land revenue falls at the rate of 3s. 4jd. 
per cultivable acre. 

Salon. — Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh, and headquarters of 
Salon tahsil and pargand; situated on the road from Partdbgarh to Rdi 
Bareli town, in lat. 26® i' 40" n., and long. 81® 29' 50" e. Pleasantly 
situated amid groves of mango and palm trees. Formerly a flourishing 
place, but now much reduced. Pop. (1869), 5155, viz. 2971 Muham- 
madans and 2184 Hindus, residing in 1026 mud-built and 85 masonry 
houses. Ten mosques; one Hindu temple. Government school. 
Average annual sales, ;£iooo. 

Salsette. — Large island to the north of Bombay; extending 16 miles 
from Bhanddra northwards to the Bassein inlet Lat 19" 2' 30" to 
19’ 18' 30" N., and long. 72® 51' 30'' to 73" 3' e.; area, 150 square miles. 
Connected with Bombay Island by bridge and causeway. The sea-face 
is fringed with islands, and is distinguished by several remarkable peaks. 
The central and highest, Thdna (Tanna) Peak, is a flat-topped hill, 1530 
feet high ; on the north is another detached, sharp peak, 1500 feet above 
the sea. This beautiful island is rich in rice-fields, diversified by jungles 
and studded with hills. The ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, 
and villas attest its former importance, and its antiquities at Keneri still 
form a subject of interest. Seized by the Portuguese early in the i6th 
century, it should have passed to the English, together with Bombay 
Island, as part of the marriage portion of the queen of Charles ii. 
The Portuguese in 1662, however, contested its alleged transfer under 
the marriage treaty, and it was not till more than a century afterwards 
that we obtained possession. The Marhattds took it from the declining 
Portuguese in 1739. The English captured it from the Marhattds in 
December 1774, and it was formally annexed to the East India 
Compands dominions in 1782 by the treaty of Salbdi. Salsette affords 
a deeply interesting field for the geologist and natural historian, and it 
occupies several paragraphs in the official Manual of the Geology of 
Zndia,. It will ever be associated with the name of Victor Jacquemont, 
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as it formed the scene of his last labours ; and from its jungles the 
brilliant Frenchman carried away the fever of which he shortly after- 
wards died at Bombay. The cave architecture of Salsette deserves, 
notice. The great chaitya at Keneri, however, is pronounced by 
Fergusson to be merely a bad copy of the Karli cave. It belongs to 
the beginning of the 5th century, but 9 of its vihdras seem to be of 
earlier date. Salsette had, however, a sanctity of its own early in the 
4th century as containing a tooth of Buddha ; at the period, says Fer- 
gusson, ‘ when these relics were revolutionizing the Buddhist world— at 
least at two diametrically opposite points of the coast of India, at Puri, 
and in this island. It may have been in consequence of the visit of 
this relic that the island became holy ; and it may have been because it 
was an island that it remained undisturbed by the troubles of the 
mainland, and that the practice of excavating caves lasted longer here 
than in any series above described. Be this as it may, the caves here 
go straggling on till they fade by almost imperceptible degrees into 
those of the Hindu religion. The Hindu caves of Montpezir, Kanduti, 
and Amboli are so like them, and the change takes place so gradually, 
that it is sometimes difficult to draw the line between the two religions.' 

Salt Range. — Hill system in Jhclum (Jhilam), Shdhpur, and Bannu 
(Bunnoo) Districts, Punjab, deriving its name from its extensive 
deposits of rock-salt. Lat. 32° 41' to 32" 56' n., and long. 71® 42' to 
73" E. The main chain commences in the lofty hill of Chel, 3701 feet 
above the sea, which is formed by the convergence of three spurs 
cropping up from the Jhelum river, and divided from the Himalayan 
outliers only by the interposition of the river valley. The most northern 
of these spurs rises abruptly from the river bank at Sultdnpur, and 
runs nearly parallel with the Jhelum at a distance of 25 miles, till it 
joins the main chain after a course of 40 miles. It bears the local 
name of the Nili Hills. The second spur, known as the Rotds range, 
runs half-way between the Nfli Hills and the river, parallel with both. 
It contains the famous fort of Rotds, and the hill of Tilla, the sanato- 
rium of Jhelum District, with an elevation of 3242 feet above sea level. 
The third or Pabbi spur rises south of the Jhelum river, dips for a while 
on approaching the river valley, and rises once more on the northern 
bank, till it finally unites with the two other chains in the central peak 
of Chel Thence the united range runs westward in two parallel ridges, 
till it culminates in the mountain of Sakeswar, in Shdhpur, which has 
an elevation of 4994 feet above sea level Between these lines of hills, 
and topped by their highest summits, lies an elevated and fertile table- 
land, picturesquely intersected by ravines and peaks. In its midst 
tiestl^ the beautiful lake of Kala Kahdr. The streams which take 
their rise in the tableland, however, become brackish before reaching 
the lowlands. The beds of salt, from which the range derives its name, 
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occur in the shape of solid rock on the slopes of this tableland, and 
form the largest known deposits in the world. The mineral is quarried 
at the Mayo Mines, and at some other spots. Coal also occurs both 
in oolitic and tertiary strata ; the former at Kdlabdgh, employed as a 
fuel for the Indus steamers, and the latter between Jaldlpur and Find 
D^dan Kh 4 n. It is of inferior quality, however, consisting of a brown 
lignite, difficult to set on fire, and yielding a very large proportion of 
ash. From Jhelum District, the Salt Range stretches into Shdhpur and 
Bannu. The long spur which projects into the former District terminates 
in the hill of Sakeswar, and comprises a number of separate rock-bound 
alluvial basins, the largest of which, the Sdn and Khabbakki valleys, 
occupy the northern half, while the south consists of a broken country, 
cut up into tiny glens and ravines by a network of limestone ridges and 
connecting spurs. In the northern portion of the range, the drainage 
gathers into small lakes, and’ trees stud the face of the country ; but 
southward, the streams flow through barren and stony gorges, inter- 
spersed with detached masses of rock, and covered with the stunted 
alkaline plants which grow on- soil impregnated with salt. The Bannu 
portion of the range runs north-westward toward the Indus, which it 
meets at Mdri, opposite Kalabagh, and rising again on the western 
side, is continued in the Khattak - Maidani Hills. The scenery 
throughout the Range is rugged and often sublime, but wanting in 
softness and beauty. In many parts it becomes simply barren and 
uninviting. Besides salt and coal, many other valuable minerals occur 
in these hills. 

Salt-Water Lake (or Dhdp£).^\jsk't in the District of the 
Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal ; situated about 5 miles east of Calcutta, 
between the Hdgli and Bidyddharf rivers, and covering an area of 
about 30 square miles. Lat. 22*^28' to 22* 36' n., and long. 88* 25' 30" 
to 88* 30' 30" E, It contains a section of the Inner Sundarbans Passage 
for boats bound to Calcutta vid Balidghdta. The vicinity of the Salt- 
Water Lake is intersected by innumerable water-courses and rivers, 
which flood the country at spring-tides. A part of the lake is now in 
course of reclamation, by the sewage of Calcutta being deposited in it. 

Sdllir. — Chief town of Sdldr tdluky Vizagapatam District, Madras. 
Lat. 18* 30' 40*" N., long. 83" 14'' 50" E.; pop. (1871), 10,633, inhabiting 
2383 houses. Subhmagistrate^s court, post office, dispensary, and good 
school Sdldr is the residence of the zaminddr, whose ancestors were 
feudatory to Jdipur (Jeypore), and afterwards to Viziandgaram. The 
latter power confiscated the estate in 1774, but the Company restored 
it to the old family twenty years later. The estate contains 177 villages, 
20,870 houses, and (1871) 96,537 inhabitants, and pays a peshkash or 
fixed revenue ot;^36oo. 

Salwiri (5!2/w«i).— R iver of Tenasserim, British Burma, with a 
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genial north and south course. The source of this river has never 
been explored ; but the best authorities agree in stating that it is in 
proximity to the source of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), far up in the 
snowy range which lies eastward of Assam in lat. 28® N., and forms 
part of the Himdlayan system of mountains. After trav^ising Yunan, 
a Chinese Province, and the Shan and Kareng-nf States lying south 
of it, the Salwln enters British Burma at its extreme north-eastern 
comer, and for some distance, as far as the Thoung-yeng river, marks 
the eastern limits of the Province. In this part of its course, the 
Salwln is a broad, swift stream, navigable by boats, and flowing between 
high, densely wooded mountains. Farther south, these gorges become 
narrower ; and near the mouth of the Thoung-yeng, the breadth of the 
stream contracts so much that at places its bed does not occupy more 
than 30 yards. A few miles lower down, and about xoo miles from 
the sea, are the great rapids, formed by a bar of rocks stretching 
completely across the river, and impassable even by canoes during 
the dry season. In the rains, when the Salwln is swollen by the vast 
volume of water brought down from the extensive tract of country 
which it and its tributaries drain, the current is so strong, and the 
violence of its efforts to pass the rocky ledge so great, that even massive 
logs of timber are dashed ’to pieces. Farther south are other but less 
formidable rapids, impassable in the rains. Below, there arc numerous 
islands and shoals covered during the floods, when the water rises 
30 feet. A few miles lower down, after the Salwln has received the 
Rwon-za-leng from the west, the hills on the eastern bank recede, and 
those on the western diminish considerably in altitude ; and the river 
traverses a more open and level country, with outcrops of limestone 
on both banks, rising abruptly out of the plain into lofty serrated ridges. 
At Maulmain, the Salwln receives from the eastward the Gyaing, 
formed by the junction of the Hlaing-bhwai and the Houng-tharaw, 
and the Attaran, which joins the Gyaing at its mouth. Here the 
Salwln splits into two mouths — the northern, flowing between Bhl-ld- 
gywon and the old town of Martaban, is unnavigable now by reason of 
sandbanks, but some centuries ago was the principal entrance. The 
southern branch Hows past Maulmain, and falls into the sea at Amherst 
by a mouth 7 miles wide. By this channel vessels of the largest size 
can reach Maulmain, but navigation is rendered difficult by the shifting 
of the sands. 

Vast quantities of teak from British and foreign forests axe smnually 
floated down the Salwln, and shipped at Maulmain for export. The 
timber is dragged into the forest streams by elephants, m$xked, and 
then washed m the rains into the Salwln, by which it is carried down 
in whirling masses until checked by a rope stretched across the river 
at Kyo-dan, about 56 miles above Maulmain. ]^e numbers of ^vors 
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assemble here in the season, and raft as many logs as they can, to be 
claimed by the owners, who pay salvage. 

The area of the Sal win basin is 62,700 square miles; it is 800 miles 
in length, but seldom more than 100 miles in breadth. The upper part 
is contermirious on the east with that of the Me-kong or Cambodia 
river ; lower down, it is bounded by the Meinam river, which belongs 
to Siam. The length of the main stream of the Salwfn is estimated at 
750 miles. 

Salwin Hill Tracts.— A British District in Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma; extending from the northern frontier southwards to 
Kaw-ka-rit on the Salwin river, and occupying the whole of the country 
between that river on the east and the Poung-loung Mountains on the 
west. On the north it is bounded by Kareng-ni (Kareng-nee), on the 
east by Zeng-mai, on the south by Amherst and Shwe-gyeng, and on 
the west by Shwe-gyeng and Toung-ngii (Toung-ngoo). Estimated 
area, 4646 square miles; population (1872), 26,117 souls. From the 
annexation of Pegu until 1872, the Hill Tracts formed a Subdivision 
of Shwe-gyeng District, but in that year they were erected into a 
separate jurisdiction. The administrative headquarters are at Pa-pwon. 

Physical Aspects . — The whole country is a wilderness of mountains. 
Even the valley of the Rwon-za-leng, the principal river after the 
Salwin, is, strictly speaking, only a long winding gorge. The direc- 
tion of the mountains, of which there are three principal ranges, is 
generally north-north-west and south-south-east, but the spurs from the 
main system appear to be thrown in bewildering eccentric masses. 
The slopes are so precipitous, and so densely wooded, that the 
passage by laden animals is in many places impossible, and that of 
travellers on foot difficult and fatiguing in the extreme. It is through 
these hills that Shan caravans come down annually to Rangoon and 
Maulmain; and with the exception of the routes used by them, there are 
no roads over which laden bullocks can pass, baggage being carried on 
men’s backs. The country is drained by three principal rivers— -the 
Salwin, the Rwon-za-leng, and the Bhi-leng (Bhee-leng)— fed by 
numerous mountain torrents rushing down narrow ravines, over rocks 
and boulders, on their way to the larger streams, which partake of the 
nature of their impetuous tributaries, and dash themselves in foam 
over masses of rock, or whirl in wild eddies through ravines shut in 
by beetling crags and gigantic forest trees, covered with brilliant flowers 
or creepers. When these rivers emerge into the low country they 
entirely lose their picturesqueness, and sink into muddy streams, with 
no trace left of their former state but the rapidity of their currents. 
The Rwon-»-leng is navigable in the dry season as far as Pa-pwon. 
Within the limits of this District, the Bhi-leng is impracticable, except 
for rafts and small boats. The Salwin is impeded by impassable rapids. 
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The chief crops are rice and betel-nuts. The cultivation is almost 
entirely carried on in toungyas or nomadic clearings in the hills, except 
near Pa-pwon, and in the betel-gardens, which are permanent The 
area under toungya cultivation in 1877 was 12,526 acres. 

The population in 1872 was returned at 26,117 \ in 1877, at 26,649. 
The inhabitants are almost entirely Karengs ; a few Shans are settled 
in the neighbourhood of Pa-pwon. The eastern portion of the Hill 
Tracts was formerly inhabited by Rwon Shans, whence the name Rwon- 
za-leng; but the larger number of these were brought away by Aloung- 
bhiira to what is now the Syriani township of Rangoon. 

The revenue is raised almost entirely from the land am} capitation 
taxes. In 1876-77, the receipts amounted to only 2491. 

Administration, — The District is administered by an Assistant 
Commissioner, stationed at Pa-pwon, on the Rwon-za-leng. Under him 
are an extra-Assistant Commissioner and the tMgyi (Thoogyee) of the 
six circles of Pa-pwon, Kaw-ld-do (Kaw-loo-do), Kaw-ka-rit, Kha-daing-ti 
(Kha 4 aing-tee), Mai-waing, and Weng-hpyaing. For some years after 
the country became British territory, it was in a very unsettled state, 
but the risings were speedily quelled. In 1867, fresh and more serious 
disturbances broke out. *k chief named Dfpa attacked and plundered 
our villages, and threatened Pa-pwon; and from that time dacoities 
or gang robberies became frequent. This District forms the basis of 
operations of those who have purchased the right to fell timber in the 
vast teak tracts beyond the Salwfn river. These foresters come up with 
large sums in cash, which they require for the payment of their work- 
men, or for dues to the various chiefs ; and in consequence, the whole 
of the neighbouring country beyond our borders has become the haunt 
of men who acknowledge no fixed authority, but collect in bodies under 
some daring leader, fall upon the foresters, and attack our villages. In 
order to remedy this, the Salwin Hill Tracts were separated from 
Shwe-gyeng in 1872^ and formed into a distinct administration, and the 
police were considerably strengthened. The Superintendent of the 
Tracts is ex officio Superintendent of Police, and in 1877 had a force 
under him of 17 subordinate officers and 227 men, of whom 12 were 
river police; of these, 158 were Karengs, who work well but will not 
serve for long. The constabulary is quartered at Kaw-M-do, at Kyouk- 
gnyat, and Dha-kweng on the Salwin, with a strong reserve at Pa-pwon, 

Samadiala Ghabaria. — One of the petty States in Gohelwdr, 
Kithiiwfr, Bombay; consisting of 2 villages, with 5 independent 
tribute-payers. Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^65o; ;^i89 is paid as 
tribute to the Gfekwdr of Baroda, and £1% to the Nawdb of Jun^arh. 

Samadiala Oharan.— One of the petty States of North Kithiiw^, 
Bombay; consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^8o ; no tribute is paid. 
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Samadrala.— One of the petty States of Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^8oo; ^^51 is paid as tribute to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and i6s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

8dmaguting.*-Outpost and former headquarters of the Ndgd Hills 
District, Assam; situated in lat 25* 45' 30" n., and long. 93® 46' e., 
on a tributary of the Dhaneswari river, 2477 ^^et above sea level, 
about 67 miles south of Goldghdt in Sibsdgar District. Estimated 
pop. 746. Sdroaguting was chosen as a British station in 1867, but 
abandoned in favour of Kohima in 1878. Information of the change 
reached me only in 1880, too late to insert Kohima in its proper place 
in Volume V. Kohima is better situated for the supervision of the 
Ndgas ; the site is healthy; the water-supply secured by an aqueduct ; 
and the garrison strongly stockaded. There were the usual civil offices 
at Sdmaguting, a charitable dispensary, and a police outpost at the foot 
of the hill on which the station is built. A few Mdrwdrl traders settled 
there. The country round is inhabited by the Kdchd tribe of Ndgds. 
Rainfall, 63 inches. 

Sdmalkot.— Sam<ulkota. 

Sdmarkha. — Town in Kaira District, Bombay Presidency. Lat 
22" 36' N., long. 73“ 2' E. ; pop. (1872), 5231. 

Sambalpur.— A British District in the Chief Commissionership of 
the Central Provinces, lying between 21* 2 ' and 21* 57' n. lat, and 
between 83* 16' and 84“ .21' e. long. Area (exclusive of the petty 
Native States attached to the District), 4407 square miles; pop. in 
523,034. Inclusive of the attached Native States, Sambalpur is 
bounded on the north by Chutid Nigpur; on the east and south by 
Cuttack District, Bengal; and on the west by Bilispur and Rdipur 
Districts. The administrative headquarters are at Sambalpur Town. 

Physical Aspects, — Though included in the Chhatisgarh Division, 
Sambalpur forms no part of Chhatisgarh proper, either geographically 
or historically. The khdlsa or Government portion of the District lies 
along the valley of the Mahdnadi, and constitutes a centre round which 
are clustered the feudatory States and chiefships of Bamra, Karond, 
Patna, Raigarh, Rairakhol, Sarangarh, and Sonpur, which are 
noticed in their respective alphabetical places. This tract spreads out 
in an undulating plain, with ranges of rugged hills rising in every 
direction. The largest of these is the Bard Pahdr, a mountain chain 
which covers 350 square miles, and attains at Debrigarh a height of 
2267 feet above the plain. The main portion of this network of hills 
is situated in a bend of the Mahdnadi, by which river it is almost sur- 
rounded on three #3es ; but to the south-west an outlying ridge projects 
about 30 miles, as (u* as Singhora Ghdt or Pass, where the road from 
Mpur to Sambalpur winds through it. From this point the hills continue 
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in a southerly direction through Phuljhar, when they turn off abruptly to 
the westward. Singhora Pass has been the scene of many an action 
between the predatory Gonds of Phuljhar and their more civilised 
assailants from the Chhatisgarh country; and in 1857, our troops 
under Captain Wood, under Major Shakespear, and under Lieut. 
Rybot, had successively to fight their way through, when marching to 
the relief ofSambalpur. Another important range is that of Jarghdtf, 
which crosses the Chutid Ndgpur road 20 miles north of Sambalpur town. 
This also afforded a stronghold to the rebels. Its highest point is 1693 
feet above the plain. To the southward a succession of broken ranges 
run parallel with the Mahdnadi for about 30 miles, the highest points 
being Mandhar, 1563 feet, and Bodapdli, 2331 feet. Of the isolated 
hills and small ranges scattered over the District, the loftiest are— Sundri, 
1549 feet; Cheld, 1450 feet; and Rosord, 1646 feet. The only 
important river is the Mahanadi, which rises in Rdipur District, and, 
after entering Sambalpur, flows east and south-east for about 65 miles, 
passing Chandrapur and Padmapur, till it reaches the town of Sambal- 
pur. It then rolls on towards the south for 45 miles, as far as Sonpur, 
where it bends to the east, finally falling into the sea in Orissa. As 
far as Chandrapur, its bed is fairly free from obstructions, but from 
that point to beyond Bod, boulders, jungle, and even trees impede 
its current. The principal affluents in Sambalpur are the Ib, Kelii, 
and Jhird. The District is well cultivated, especially west of the 
Mahdnadi, where, with the exception of the Bard Pahdr tract, the 
jungle and forest have been completely cleared, nothing being left but 
mango, mahua^ and other fruit-trees, and here and there a small patch 
of sal, Nehrly every village has its tank, often large and deep, but 
nowhere faced with stone. The Bard Pahdr Hills are covered with 
dense jungle ; but scattered here and there, small villages, with a fringe 
of cultivation, nestle in the valleys. The khdlsa^ however, yields but 
little valuable timber. The chiefships contain tracts of sdl^ sdjy dhdurd, 
bije-sdl^ and ebony ; and in the Garhjdt States of Phuljhar and Rdira- 
khol spread vast forests of sdl. In Sambalpur, the soil is generally 
light and sandy. Crystalline metamorphic rocks occupy the greater 
part of the District; but part of the north-west corner is composed of 
the sandstone, limestone, and shale, which cover so large an area in 
Chhatisgarh. In the north occur outlying patches of soft sandstone. 
Iron-ore is found in most of the chiefships and Garhjdt or Hill States, 
the finest quality being supplied by RdirakhoL Sambalpur has excellent 
sandstone for building purposes. Limestone also al^nds ; and the 
Mahdnadi, near Padmapur, contmns large masses of this rock of a 
purity resembling marble. Gold dust is yielded by the Mahdnadi and 
the Ib ; and diamonds are occasionally found at the junction of these 
rivers, near an island called Hirakhudd or the, Diamond Isle. In 
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neither case, however, is the supply such as to make the business of 
collecting remunerative. 

According to tradition, the first Rijd of Sambalpur was 
Balrim Deva, a brother of Narsinh Deva, the 12 th Mahdrdjd of Patnd, 
then the head of the Garhjdt States. (See Patna State. ) Balrdm Deva 
obtained from his brother a grant of the jungle country lying beyond 
the Ung, a tributary of the Mahdnadi, and gradually acquired a con- 
siderable territory by conquest from the neighbouring chiefs of Sarguj^ 
Gdngpur, Bonai, and Bdmri His eldest son, Harf Ndrdyan Deva, 
who followed in 1493, settled the country now called Sonpur on his 
second son, Madan Gopil, whose descendants still hold it. During 
the next two centuries the power of Sambalpur steadily increased, 
while that of Patnd continued to decline. When Ubhaya Sinh 
succeeded, in 1732, these aggressive chiefs first came in contact with 
the spreading power of the Marhattds. Some guns of large calibre 
were passing from Cuttack up the Mahdnadi, in order to be transported 
to Ndgpur. Akbar Rdya, the minister, caused the boatmen to scuttle 
the boats in deep water, and many Marhattd artillerymen were drowned. 
Akbar Rdya subsequently recovered the guns, and had them mounted 
on the Sambalpur fort The R^jd of Nigpur sent a strong detachment 
to avenge the insult and regain the guns, but it was repulsed with 
slaughter. About 1797, in the reign of Jeth Sinh, successor to Ubhaya 
Sinh, another quarrel with the Marhattds arose. Ndnd Sdhib, a relation 
of the Ndgpur Rdjd, with a large party, was making a pilgrimage to 
Jaganndth, when he was treacherously attacked by the people of Sdran- 
garh and Sambalpur, as well as of Sonpur and Bod. He pushed on, 
however, to Cuttack, where he found some Marhattd troops. Return- 
ing with these, after some severe fighting, he took prisoner the Bod 
chief and Prfthwi Sinh, the chief of Sonpur. As soon as the rains 
were over, he appeared before Sambalpur, and. regularly invested 
the town. Jeth Sinh, however, had meantime strengthened the 
fort, and it was only after a five months’ siege that the Ndnd suc- 
ceeded in: crossing the moat and forcing the Samldi gate. After 
a fierce contest, the Marhattds captured the fort, and carried off 
Jeth Sinh and his son Mahdrdj Sd as prisoners to Ndgpur. Bhdp 
Sinh, a Marhattd jamdddry was left to administer Sambalpur on behalf 
of the Ndgpur Government Soon, however, he assumed an indepen- 
dent position; and when a large force was sent from Ndgpur to compel 
his obedience, he called in the aid of the Rdigarh and Sdrangarh people, 
and routed the Marhattds at the Singhora Pass. A second force was 
sent from Ndgpur, and, assisted by Chamrd Gdonthiyd, whose enmity 
Bhdp Sinh had provoked by plundering his village, seized the pass, 
and almost annihilated Bhiip Sinh’s army. The conquered chief fled to 
Sambalpur, and, taking with him the Rdnis of Jeth Sinh, made his way 
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to KoUbiri. While there} he implored the help of the British on behalf 
of the Rdnls; and Captain Roughsedge, with a portion of the Rimgarh 
local battalion, was sent to Sambalpur in 1804. Raghoji BhonsU, the 
Rdjd of Ndgpur, however, remonstrated with the British Government 
for thus interfering with a country he had fairly conquered, and the 
British restored Sambalpur to him. For some years, the District con- 
tinued under Marhattd rule, while Jeth Sinh and his son remained in 
confinement at Chinda ; but Major Roughsedge pleaded their cause 
so energetically, that in 1817 Jeth Sinh was restored to power. He 
died in the following year. After some months, during which the 
British Government held the country, Mahdrdj Sd, his son, was made 
Rijif though without the feudal superiority of his predecessors over 
the other chiefships ; while Major Roughsedge was established at 
Sambalpur as Assistant Agent. Mahdrij Si died in 1827, and his 
widow, Rini Mohan Kumiri, succeeded. Immediately disturbances 
broke out, the most prominent of the rebels being Surendra Sd 
and Govind Sinh, both Chauhins and pretenders to the chiefship. 
Villages were plundered to vdthin a few miles of Sambalpur; and 
though Lieutenant Higgins drove off the rebels, it became necessary 
for the Agent, Captain Wilkinson, to proceed from Haziribigh to 
Sambalpur. After hanging some of the insurgents, Captain Wilkin- 
son deposed the Rini, and set up in her place Niriyan Sinh, a 
descendant by a woman of inferior caste from Baliir Sinh, third Riji of 
Sambalpur. Niriyan Sinh accepted his elevation very unwillingly, 
foreseeing the difficulties which followed immediately on the withdrawal 
of the British troops. Balabhadra Si, the Gond chief of Lakhanpur, 
was the first to rise, but at length he was killed at his refuge in the 
Bari Pahir Hills, In 1839, Major Ouseley became Assistant Agent at 
Sambalpur ; and in the same year, great disturbances occuned, caused 
chiefly by Surendra Si, who claimed the throne as being descended 
from Madhukar Si, fourth Riji of Sambalpur. In 1840; he and two 
of his relations murdered the son and father of Daryio Sinh, chief of 
Rimpur, and were sent as life prisoners to the jail of Chutii Nigpur. 
In 1849, Niriyan Sinh died without male issue, and Sambalpur lapsed 
to the British Government The first acts of the new rule were to raise 
the revenue assessments by one-fourth ; and to resume the land 
grants, religious or otherwise. The Brihmans, a powerful commdhity 
in Sambalpur, went up in a body to Rinchi to appeal, but gained 
no redress. In 1854, a second land ^setUement again rais^ the 
assessments everywhere by one-fourth. Such a system of exaction and 
confiscation produced its natural results. When the Mutiny broke 
out three years later, the sepoys released Surendra Si and his brother 
from jail, who immediately proceeded to Sambalpur* Nearly all the 
chiefs at once joined them, though Govind Sinh, the rival pretender 
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of 1827, held a]oo£ Surendra established himself with a large 
force in the ruins of the old fort, but was induced to give himself 
up to Captain Leigh. Soon, afterwards, however, he escaped, and 
joined the rebels in the hills. From that time to 1862, the British 
troops in vain endeavoured to hunt him down. The most daring 
atrocities were committed by his band : villages friendly to the Govern- 
ment were plundered and burnt \ Dr. Moore, a European officer, was 
murdered ; and Lieutenant Woodbridge was killed in a fight on the 
Bard Pah^, and his head carried off. The proclamation of amnesty 
failed to win the submission of the rebels. In 1861, Major Impey was 
placed in charge at Sambalpur, and adopted a conciliatory policy. By 
lavish rewards to the chiefs who gave themselves up, he succeeded in 
dispersing the rebel band, and procuring the surrender in May 1862 of 
Surendra Sd himself. The next year, however, the disturbances recom- 
menced. Sambalpur had recently been incorporated with the Central 
Provinces, and the opportunity was seized of the first visit of Mr. 
Temple, the Chief Commissioner, to present a petition praying for the 
restoration of native rule in the person of Surendra Sd. This was 
followed by the rising of Kamal Sinh, one of Surendra Sd’s captains 
during the rebellion, and by the recurrence of aggravated outrages. 
At length, on a3d January 1864, Surendra Sd was finally arrested. 
No legal proof of his complicity with the rebels was forthcoming ; but 
he was placed in confinement with some of his relations and adherents 
as a dangerous political offender, and since then profound peace has 
reigned throughout the District. 

Papulation, Native States attached to Sambalpur District 
are elsewhere noticed in their respective places. (See Karond, 
SoNPUR, Rairakhol, Raigarh, Bamra, Patna, and Sarangarh.) 
The following statistics will therefore be confined to the khdlsa 
country — ^the British District. A rough enumeration of the population 
was taken in 1866, but its results cannot be relied on in this District. 
The more careful Census of 1872 disclosed a population of 523>034 
persons. Although the latest estimate (1877) indicates a total of 
549,714, the Census of 1872 still remains the only basis for a detailed 
examination of the people. It showed, as already stated, a population 
of S231034 persons, residing on an area of 4407 square miles, in 1710 
villages or townships and 98,166 houses. Persons per square mile, 
ii8‘68 ; villages per square mile, 0*39 ; houses per square mile, 22*27 ; 
persons per village, 305*87*; persons per house, 5*32. Classified 
according to sex— males, 264,847 ; females, 258,187. According to 
dge^ the male children in 1877 numbered 98,954, the female children 
9 ^» 543 . Ethnical division in 1877— Europeans, 9; Eurasians, 12; 
abcmgbial tribes, 184,715; Hindus, 362,739; Muhammadans, 2255. 
There are no Buddhists or Jains, and the Muhammadans constitute 
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less than 0*5 per cent, of the population, a proportion smaller than in 
any other District of the Central Provinces. The most numerous of 
the aboriginal tribes are the Savars (53,603 in 1872) and the Gonds 
(43,687), the remainder consisting of Kols, Bhils, Binjwals, Khonds, 
etc. Among the Hindus, in 1872, Brdhmans numbered 17,552; the 
mass of the Hindu population consisting of Gaurs (60,026), Gandas 
(57,425), Koltas (54,258)* Keuts (22,233), Telis (15,350), and other 
cultivating or inferior castes. Native Christians in 1877, 4. No town 
in Sambalpur District has a population exceeding 5000, with the ex- 
ception of Sambalpur, the administrative headquarters (pop. in 1872, 
1 1,020). Number of townships with from 1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 90 ; 
with from 200 to 1000, 655 ; Villages with fewer than 200 inhabitants, 
964. Sambalpur, the only municipality, had in 1876*77 a population 
within municipal limits of 1 1,695. The income for that year amounted 
to ^480, of which ;£353 was derived from taxation, being 6Jd. per 
head ; the expenditure was ;£5o6. 

Agriculture,— Oi the total area of 4407 square miles, only 2089 are 
cultivated ; and of the portion lying waste, 746 are returned as cultivable. 
None of the land is irrigated. The Government assessment is at the 
rate of 4d. per acre of cultivated land, and i}d. per acre of cultivable 
land. Rice forms the staple crop, and in 1876 occupied 990,590 acres. 
No wheat was grown, but other food grains were produced on 212,250 
acres ; while 67,100 acres were devoted to oil-seeds, 56,500 to cotton, 
and 10,520 to sugar-cane. The Census of 1872 showed a total of 2241 
proprietors, of whom 1 706 were classed as ‘ inferior ' ones. The tenants 
numbered 47,522, of whom 44,381 had either absolute or occupancy 
rights, while only 3141 were tenants-at-will. The rent rates per acre 
for the different qualities of land were returned as follows in 1876 
Land suited for rice, is. ; for inferior grain, cotton, oil-seeds, or sugar- 
cane, 3d. The ordinary prices of produce per cwt. , were — rice, 
3s. 8d. ; gram, 3$. 5d.j cotton, 27s. 4d. The wages per diem for 
skilled labour averaged 7}d. ; for unskilled labour, 3d. 

Trade and Commerce , — The manufactures of Sambalpur are few and 
unimportant The Koshtfs, however, weave tasar silk doth of an even 
texture and unfading lustre ; and the Kdnwdrs manufacture vessels of 
brass and bell metal. Nearly every village also contains weavers of 
coarse cotton cloth, and the Sondrs make rude ornaments of gold and 
silver. The principal exports from the District are rice, oil-seeds, raw 
sugar, stick-lac, tasar silk, cotton, and iron. Principal imports-rsalt, 
refined sugar, European piece-goods, cocoa-nuts, muslins, fine cloths of 
native make, and metals. The chief trade is with Cuttack and Miiadpur. 
In the Orissa famine of 1866-67, no less than 30,178 maunds {dboyxi 
1100 tons) of , rice, valued at £10^111, were exported , to Cuttack. 
None of the roads in Sambalpur is bridged or metalled.,. The chief 
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lines of communication are the roads from Sambalpur town to Rdipur 
Sdnkra on the Jonk river j and to Cuttack Rairdkhol and An^l. 
Tracks also lead from Sambalpur to the Bildspur frontier, by Padmapur 
and Chandrapur, to Binka, and towards Rinchi. The Mahdnadi affords 
means of communication by water for 90 miles. 

Administration , — In 1861, Sambalpur was formed into a separate 
District of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahAU 
ddrs. Total revenue in 1876-77, 9,560, of which the land 

yielded ;^8869. Total cost of District officials and police of all 
kinds, ;^io,92i ; number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts 
within the District, 6 ; magistrates, 8. Maximum distance from any 
village to the nearest court, 60 miles; average distance, 25 miles. 
Number of police, 335, costing £$ 4^4 > being i policeman to about 
every 12 miles and every 1398 inhabitants. The daily average number 
of convicts in jail in 1876 was 98, of whom 9 were females. The total 
cost of the jails in that year was ;fs82. The number of Government 
or aided schools in the District under Government inspection was 276, 
attended by 12,348 pupils. 

Medical Aspects , — ^The average temperature in the shade at the civil 
station during 1876 is returned as follows: — May, highest reading 
114*5“ Fm lowest 44“ F. ; July, highest 108*5“ lowest 73“ F. ; 
December, highest 92“ F., lowest 42“ F. The rainfall for that year 
amounted to 61 *57 inches, the average being 55*76 inches. The climate 
of Sambalpur is considered very unhealthy. The prevailing disease is 
fever, especially from September to November. It proves most fatal 
to new-comers, natives as well as Europeans. Bowel complaints are 
also comirion and deadly, and cholera appears nearly every hot season, 
owing to the gatherings at the temple of Jaganndth at Puri. In 1876, 
two charitable dispensaries afforded medical relief to 11,055 in-door and 
out-door patients. The death-rate per thousand was returned at 25*18, 
the mean of the previous five years being 20*76, but these figures 
cannot be trusted. 

Sambalpur.-^ or Subdivision of Sambalpur District, Central 
Provinces. Area, 1684 square miles ; pop. (1872), 224,576, residing 
in 624 villages or townships and 41,431 houses. 

Bamlialpiir.—Principal town and administrative headquarters of Sam- 
balpur District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 11,020. The town is 
situated in lat 21“ 27' co" n., and long. 84“ e., on the north bank of 

the Mahinadi, which, during the rainy season, becomes nearly a mile 
broad, but at other times flows in a small stream 50 yards in width. 
Opposite the town and station, the river bed is a mass of rocks covered 
with thick jhdii jungle ; on each side the banks are richly wooded with 
n^o imd other groves, while to the south rises a stately background 
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of lofty hills. The town proper has been much improved since 1864, 
when a cart could only with great difficulty pass through the main 
street To the north-west lie the ruins of the fort--« crumbling stone 
wall on the river face, and a few mouldering bastions. The moat can 
still be traced ; but no gateway remains except that of SamUi, near the 
temple of the goddess of that name, who was apparently the tutelary 
divinity of Sambalpur. Within the fort stand several other temples, 
the principal of which are those of Padmeswari Devi, Bard Jaganndth, 
and Anant Sajjd, all built during the i6th century. They are of 
uniform design, and remarkable neither for elegance nor solidity. 
Beyond the fort extends the Bard Bdzdr, originally a mere market-place, 
but now a populous suburb. Besides the Government court-house and 
the Subdivisions! office on the river bank, the principal buildings are 
the Commissioner’s circuit-house, post office, a jail lately built on the 
standard plan, and 2 sardis^ as well as a handsome terrace-roofed 
market-place. A native gentleman has lately built a dispensary with 
female wards, and a District schoolhouse. Till recently, cholera visited 
the town almost every year, owing chiefly to the influx of pilgrims 
returning from Jaganndth. Of late, however, sanitary precautions have 
done much to prevent the epidemic, and the increase of vaccination is 
gradually restraining the ravages of small-pox. Municipal revenue in 
1876-77, ;;^48 o ; incidence of taxation, yjd. per head. 

SambhaL-^^tf^rf/of Moraddbdd District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying in the plain country between the Sot and the Ganges. Area, 
463 square miles, of which 344 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 227,011; 
land revenue, ;^29,ii9; total Government revenue, ;^29,623; rental 
paid by cultivators, ^^62,502 ; incidence of Government revenue per 
acre, is. ii|d. 

SambhaL— Municipal town in Moraddbdd District, North-Western 
Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsiL Pop. (1872), 46,974, consist- 
ing of 18,417 Hindus and 28,547 Muhamma^ns. Stands in lat 28* 
35’ 5'’ N., and long. 78* 36' 30*^ e., on the All^h road, 22 miles south- 
west of Moraddbdd town, and 4 miles west of the Sot river, in the midst 
of a cultivated and well-wooded plain. The modem town covers the 
summit of an extensive mound, composed of remains and ddbris of 
the ancient city. Two heaps of ruins, known as Bhaleswar and Biktes- 
war, mark the old bastions of the city wall Headquaiten of the 
Musalmdn Government from the earliest period of Muhammandan 
supremacy. Capital of a sarkdr under Akbar# Centre of local grain 
trade. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^£2138 ; from taxes, ;£i 662, or 
i i|d. per head of population (34,87 1) within municipal limits. 

idmUiar.-^Lake in Jdipur (Jeypore) States Bijputdnd; "it Bes 
between 26“ 52' and 27* 2' n. lat, and between 74* 57' and 75* 16' ft 
long., and is . situated on the joint border of the Jdipur and Jodhpur 
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States, east of the Aiavalli range of hills. The surrounding country 
is arid and sterile, being composed of rocks abounding in limestone 
and salt, and belonging to the Permian system; and it is supposed 
that the salt of the lake is derived from the washings of these 
rocks. The bottom consists of a tenacious black mud, resting on 
loose sand. When full, the lake forms a sheet of water measuring 
about 20 miles in length, from to 7} miles in breadth, and from 
I to 4 feet in depth. After the rains, in August and September, the 
waters of the lake begin to evaporate, and this process goes on almost 
uninterruptedly from October to June. During the ten years, 1835 to 
1844, the Government of India, in order to repay itself a portion of 
the expenses incurred in repelling the predatory incursions of the 
Rdjputs into British territority, took the salt-making into its own hands ; 
but with this exception, the lake has been owned and worked jointly 
by the Jdipur and Jodhpur Governments from the 17th century to 1870, 
when the British Government became lessees under separate treaties 
concluded with the Jdipur and Jodhpur chiefs. The average yearly out- 
turn of salt is 900,000 maunds (between 3000 and 4000 tons), and the 
cost of storage and extraction about 6 pies (three farthings) a maund 
(82^ lbs. av.). As soon as the salt is formed, native labourers of both 
sexes, belonging chiefly to the Barrdr caste, wade out to it through 
the mud, and placing their hands under the salt crust, lift it off in good- 
sized cakes into baskets. A man brings to shore in this way about half 
a ton of salt a day. The salt is of three colours, blue, white, and red, 
the varieties being said to be due to the presence of microscopic algae. 
The bluish grey salt is commonest, and is much esteemed, particularly 
in the North-Western Provinces, whither it is largely exported. The 
white salt is most valued in Rdjputdna, particularly in Jdipur ; while in 
the Muhammadan State of Tonk, the red is the favourite colour. The 
lake supplies nearly the whole of the chief salt marts of the Punjab, 
North-Western Provinces, and Central India. According to travellers 
in the early part of this dentuiy, the dimensions of the lake were larger 
than they are at present, and reached as much as 50 miles in length by 
10 in breadth during periods of heavy rain. 

SamUnigAl^).— Town in Maimansinh District, Bengal ; 3 miles east 
of Nasfribid. Ppix (187a), 2257. One of the busiest marts in the 
Distria for country produce of all kinds ; large exports of jute. In 
1^76*77, the registered exports from Ssmbhuganj included 72,000 
maunds of jute (mostly sent direct to Calcutta), 31,000 maunds of rice, 
wd 9500 maunds of mustard seed. Seat of the court of the subordinate 
judge of Middiganj. 

Saaeswili (Someswariy or River in the Gdro Hills, 

^Cisain, Rigmg near the station of Turk, it flows first in an easterly 
^^u^ction along the north of the Turd range, and then turns south 
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through a picturesque gorge and finds its way into the plains in the 
Bengal District of Maimansinh. It finally empties itself into the Kanks 
river in pargand Susdng. Both in size and utility, the Sameswari is 
the most important river in the Gdro Hills. It is navigable upwards as 
high as Siju, about 20 miles within the hills. Here its channel is inter- 
rupted by a bed of granite rocks and rapids. In several other portions 
of its course it again becomes navigable for canoes. Valuable outcrops 
of coal have been discovered and surveyed in the Sameswari valley, 
but none has yet been worked. Limestone of good quality abounds on 
the river banks, and there are some curious caverns in the limestone 
formation. In its upper course are several magnificent gorges, with 
rocky cliffs, clothed in tropical vegetation. The water swarms with 
fish, including the excellent mdhsir; and the Gdros are enthusiastic 
fishermen. 

Sami. — Town in Rddhanpur State, Bombay ; situated on the river 
Saraswati, in lat 23* 41' 15* n., and long. 71* 50' e. Pop. (1872), 
5486. 

Sdmnagar.— Town in the Twenty-four Pargands District, Bengal.— 
See Syamnagar. 

Sampiyi Ohdl-^One of the passes connecting South Kdnara Dis- 
trict, Madras, with Coorg. Good road j practicable for wheeled carriages. 

Stoipla.— ThM/ of Rohtak District, Punjab. Pop. ( 1 868), 144,067 ; 
persons per square mile, 336. 

Sdmpla.—’Town in Rohtak District, Punjab, and headquarters of 
the (ahsU of the same name \ situated in lat. 28” 47' n., and long. 76” 
49' E., on the Rohtak and Delhi road, half-way between Rohtak town 
and Bahddurgarh. Tahslli^ police station, and post office. 

Stora.— Town in Agra District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 
27* 6' N., long. 77* 36' 25" e. 

Samrah BabdahA. — Town in Champiran District, Bengal Pop. 
(1872), 5 S 7 I- 

SamrAla.— ^a^/in Ludhiina District, Puhjab. 

Sdmthar {Sampthar^ Sut^pter), — Native State in Bundelkhand, 
under the political superintendence of the Bundelkhand Agency and 
the Central India Agency ; lying between 25* 42' and 25* 57' n. lat., and 
between 78* 51' and 79* ii' e. long. Area, 175 square miles; estimated 
pop. (1875), 108,000; estimated revenue, £40^000^ Sdmthar is 
bounded on the north and west by Gwalior; on the south-west, 6outb, 
and south-east by the British District of Jhinsi ; and on the east by 
Jaldun District The State' of Simthar was separated from Datiya 
only one generation previous to the British occupation of Bundelkhand. 
When the British first entered the Province, Rijd Ranjft Sinh requiested 
to be taken into the friendship and under the protection of the British 
Government; but nothing definite was done till 1817, when a treaty 
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was concluded with him. The chief is entitled to a salute of ii 
guns.' He has received the right of adoption. The military forces 
of the State are 300 cavalry and 2000 infantry, with 35 guns and 15% 
gunners. 

8tothar.--Chief town of Sdmthar State, fiundelkhand. Lat. 25° 
51' N., long. 78* 55' E. 

Stoinlkota {Chdmarlakota).-^Tomi in Goddvari District, Madras ; 
situated in lat tf 3' 10" n., and long. 82® 12* 50" e., 7 miles north of 
Coconada. Pop. (1871), 5535, inhabiting 1782 houses. It was 
formerly a military station, but was abandoned in January 1869. The 
barracks, first built in 1786, still remain. Sdmulkota is connected by 
canals with Bijdmahendri (Rajahmundry) and Coconada. 

Sanala. — One of the petty States of Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, £210 ; ;^3o is paid as tribute to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and 30s.* to the Nawdb of Junigarh. 

Sdnand.— Chief town of the Sdnand Subdivision of Ahmeddbdd Dis- 
trict, Bombay; situated 16 miles west of Ahmedibdd city, in lat. 22* 59' 
N., and long. 72® 25' 30" E. Pop. (1872), 7229. Sdnand is a station 
on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway line, 18 miles from 
Ahmeddbdd. Post office and dispensary. 

San^wan. — Northern tahsil of Muzaffargarh District, Punjab ; con 
sisting of a high central upland, almost barren, known as the ihal^ 
together with two strips of lowland along the banks of the Indus and 
the Chendb. Area, 1330 square miles; pop. (1868), 75,172; persons 
per square mile, 56. 

Sandwar.-— Plot of land in Simla District, Punjab. Made over 
by the British Government in 1852 as the site of the Lawrence Military 
Asylum., That building stands in lat. 30* 54' 35" n., and long. 77" 2' 
10" E., on a hill facing Kasauli, from which it is 3 miles distant 

Sdnchi— Village in the Native State of Bhopal; situated on the 
left bank of the Betwa river, about 5} miles south-west of Bhilsa, and 
20 miles north-east of the city of Bhopdl. Sdnchi is famous as the site 
of some of the most extensive and remarkable Buddhist remains in 
India, the centre of the great group described by General Cunningham 
under the name of ‘ The Bhilsa Topes' 

The present village of Sdnchi is situated on a low ridge of sand- 
stone, the general direction of which is from north to south, the 
whole summit of the hill being covered with ruins. The hill is 
flat-topped and isolated, with a steep cliff to the eastward, and to the 
westward an easy slope, covered with jungle at the foot, and near the 
top broken into steps by horizontal ledges of rock. 

The principal buildings which now remain occupy only the middle 
part of the level top, and a narrow belt leading down the hill to the 
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westward They consist of one great stupa or tope, with its railmg 
and other adjuncts ; about ten smaller stupas^ some now showing 
nothing more than the foundations; a stone bowl, 4} feet in diameter 
i|; and 2 \ feet deep, supposed to have once contained Buddha’s holy 
nettle, and other objects of antiquarian interest The summit of the 
hill, on which these remains are found, has a gentle slope in the 
same direction as the dip of the strata ; and the level of the court 
of the great stupa is some 12 or 15 feet below that of a ruined vihdra 
and temple on the eastern edge of the precipice. The hill, which is 
about 300 feet in height, is formed of a light red sandstone, hard and 
compact in texture, but subject to split. This stone has been used for 
all the topes and other buildings where mere hardness and durability 
were required ; but for the colonnades and sculptured gateways, a fine- 
grained white sandstone was brought from the Udiyagiri Hill, 3} miles 
to the northward. The village is now very small ; but the numerous 
ruins scattered over the hill between Sdnfihi and Kinakhera show that 
there once was a large town on this site. 

Fergusson (History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ 1876, page 
61) thus writes of this group of remains 

* The principal of these, known as the 6reat Tope at Sdnchi, has 
been frequently described, the smaller ones are known from General 
Cunningham’s descriptions only; but altogether they have excited so 
much attention that they are perhaps better known than any group in 
India. We are not, however, perhaps justified in assuming, from the 
greater extent of this group as now existing, that it possessed the same 
pre-eminence in Buddhist times. If we could now see the topes 
that once adorned any of the great Buddhist sites in the Dodb or 
Behar, the Bhilsa group might sink into insignificance. It may only 
be that, situated in a remote and thinly peopled part of India, they 
have not been exposed to the destructive energy ^of opposing sects of 
the Hindu religion, and the bigoted Moslem has not wanted their 
materials for the erection of his mosques. They consequently remain 
to us, while it may be that nobler and more extensive groups of 
monuments have been swept from the face of the earth. 

* Notwithstanding all that has been written about them, we know 
very little that is certain regarding their object and their history. Our 
usual guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us here. Fa-Hian never was 
within some hundreds of miles of the place; and if Hiouen Thsang 
ever was there, it was after leaving Ballabhi (Valabhi), when his journal 
becomes so wild and curt that it is difiKcult, sometimes impossible^ to 
follow him. He has, at all events, left no description by which we can 
now identify the place, and nothing to tell us for what purpose the 
Great Tope or any of the smaller ones were erected. The Mahdwc^ 0 $ 
it is true^ helps us a Iktle in our difficulties. It is there nainM' 
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that Asoka when on his way to Ujjain, of which place he had been 
nominated governor, tarried some time at Ch^tyagiri, or, as it is else- 
where called, Wessanagara, the modem Bfsnagar, close to S^chl He 
there married Devi, the daughter of the chief, and by her had twin 
sons, Ujjenio and Mahindo, and afterwards a daughter, Sanghamitta. 
The two last-named entered the priesthood, and played a most 
important part in the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. Before 
setting out on this mission, Mahindo visited his royal mother at Ch^tya- 
giri, and was lodged in ** a superb vihdra” which had been erected by 
herself. In all this there is no mention of the Great Tope, which may 
have existed before that time ; but till some building is found in India 
which can be proved to have existed before that age, it will be safe to 
assume that this is one of the 84,000 topes said to have been erected 
by Asoka. Had Sinchi been one of the eight cities which obtained 
relics of Buddha at the funeral pyre, the c^e might have been 
different ; but it has been dug into, and found to be a stupa^ and not a 
daghoba. It consequently was erected to mark some sacred spot or to 
commemorate some event, and we have no reason to believe that this 
was done anywhere before Asoka’s time. 

* On the other hand, two smaller topes on the same platform con- 
tained relics of an undoubted historical character. That called No. 2 
Tope contained those of ten Buddhist teachers who took part in the 
third great convocation held under Asoka, and some of whom were 
sent on missions to foreign countries, to disseminate the doctrines then 
settled j and No. 3 Tope contained two relic caskets. One of these 
enclosed relics of Maha Moggalana, the other of Sariputra, friends and 
companions of Buddha himself, and usually called his right and left hand 
disciples. It does not of course follow that this daghoba is as old as the 
time of Buddha ; on the contrary, some centuries must elapse before a 
bone or rag belonging to any mortal becomes so precious that a dome 
is erected to enshrine it The great probability seems to be that these 
relics were deposited there by Asoka himself, in close proximity to the 
sacred splot, which the Greaf Tope was erected to commemorate. The 
tope containing relics of his contemporaries must of course be much 
Wore modem, probably contemporary with the gateways, which are 
subsequent to the Christian era.' 

SdndL — Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded on the north 
^d west hypargands Bdwan, Barwdn, and Katidri; on the south-west 
and south by the Ganges and pargand Bilgrdm ; and on the east by 
/^^wd Bangar. TYit pargand is intersected by the Garra river from 
nordi to south, and the Rimganga flows irregularly along or near its 
westm and south-western border. It is divided into two distinct 
portions by ka irregular sandv ridge, which, running from north to south 
immediately to the east of .l^di town, marks the bank of an ancient 
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channel of the Ganges, long since abandoned by the river in its gradual 
westward recession. All the villages on and to the east of this ridge are 
poor, uneven, and sandy. Irrigation is scanty and difficult On the other 
hand, all the country to the west of the ridge, or about four>fifths of the 
total area of the pargand^ is a distinctly alluvial tract, levelled and 
enriched by the floods of three Himalayan rivers, the Garra, Rdm- 
ganga, and the Ganges, and by minor streams such as the Sendha. All 
this tract is tardi^ that is to say, it has been scooped by fluvial action 
out of the adjacent hangar or original plateau; and in it the water level 
is always so near the surface that in the dry months percolation largely 
supplies the want of irrigation, while in the rainy season it is more or 
less completely flooded. It constitutes, in fact, the flood basin of the 
three rivers named above. In heavy floods such as those of 1S71, 
a sea of waters spread from Sdndi to Fatehgarh, 20 miles west. The 
rivers bring down a rich alluvial deposit locally called seo^ which 
fertilizes the submerged fields and makes pianuring unnecessary. The 
silt brought down by the Rdmganga in heavy floods is sometimes 
spread 2 feet thick over the fields. Area, 168 square miles, of which 
107 square miles are cultivated. Chief products — wheat, barley, rice, 
hdjra^^zxsk^ jodfy and arhar. Pop. (1869), 69,751, namely, 64,252 
Hindus and 5499 Muhammadatis. Of the 141 villages comprising 
the pargandy 80^ are held by Kshattriyas, 26 by Muhammadans, ii^ 
by Brihmans, 5^ by Lodhs, 4 by Kiyasths, by Ahirs, and 12 by 
Government. Tdlukddri tenure prevails in 30J villages, zamindm 
in 61J, and pattiddri in 49. Government land revenue, ;^i2,72i; 
equal to an average of 3s. 9i|d. per cultivated acre, or 2s. 4^(1. per acre 
of total area. 

S^di— Town in Hardoi District, Oudh, and headquarters of Sdndi 
pargand; situated on the left bank of the Garra river, on the old route 
from Shdhjahdnpur vid Shdhdbdd to Lucknow. Lat. 27” 17' 15" n., 
long. 79^ 59' 45" E. A considerable town, with a population (1869) of 
11,123. It has a local reputation for the manufacture of a descrip- 
tion of cotton carpets {kalin). Station of the opium department 
Numerous handsome mosques and tombs of Muhammadan saints. A 
fine sardi or travellers’ rest-house is situated in the market in the 
Nawibganj quarter of the town. 

Bandila.— ThArff or Subdivision of Hardoi District, Oudh, lying 
between 26* 53' and 27* 21' n. lat, and between 8o* 18' and 8o* 52' 
E. long. Bounded on the north by Hardoi and Misrikh, on the east 
by Mahmuddbdd, on the south by MalihdbAd and Mohdn, and on 
the west by Bilgrdm tahsUs. Area, 557 square miles, of which 317 
are cultivated ; pop. (1869), 230,300, namely, Hindus, 204,438, and 
Muhaminadans, 25,862. Number of male^ 1 2 1,340; of females^ 108,960; 
niunber of villages or towns, 416 ; average density of popula^on, 413- 
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This comprises the ioMXfargands of Sandfla, Kalydnmal, Bdlamau, 
and Gundwa. 

— Pargand of Hardbi District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by Gopdmau ; on the east by Gundwa and Kalydnmal; on the 
south and south-west by Mohdn, Aurds, Safipur, and Bangarmau ; on the 
west by Bdlamau and Mallanwdn pargands. A poorly wooded tract, 
with a large area of barren and sandy soil Area, 329 square miles, of 
which 170 square miles are cultivated Chief products— barley, wheat, 
h&jray gram, arhar^ masht zxi^jodr. At the time of the survey, barley 
occupied a fourth of the cultivated area ; wheat a fifth ; bdjra and 
gram together, rather more than a fifth ; while another fifth was cropped 
with arhafy mashy jodr, and rice. Other crops— cotton, sugar-cane, 
poppy, tobacco, and indigo. Pop. (1869), 137,275, viz. Hindus, 117,371, 
and Muhammadans, 19,904. Of the 213 villages comprising the 
pargand, 82 are held by Kshattriyas, 81 by Muhammadans, 41 by 
Kdyasths, 5 by Brdhmans, 2 by Kurmis, and i each by Kalwdrs and 
Lodhs. Tdlukddri tenure obtains, in' 1 14 villages, 70 are zaminddri^ 26 
imperfect pattiddri^ and 3 bhdydchdra. Government land revenue, 
;^i9,255; equal to an average of 3s. 6Jd. per cultivated acre, or 
IS. 9}d. per acre of total area. The principal land-holding families 
are Sayyid Musalmins. 

Sa&dila.'— Town in Hardoi District, and headquarters of Sandila 
tahsil zxA pargand ; situated 32 miles north-west of Lucknow, and 34 
miles south-east of Hardoi town. Lat. 27® 4' 15'' n., long. 80" 33' 20" e. 
The sixth largest town in Oudh, and the second largest in Hardoi 
District; pop. (1869), 15,786, viz. HindusJ%629, and Muhammadans 
8157, residing in 1114 masonry and 3986 mud-built houses. The 
town contains the usual Subdivisional civil and criminal courts, police 
station, dispensary, and Anglo-vernacular school. No buildings of 
special interest or antiquity. The bdra kambha or hall of twelve 
pillars, a stone building, was erected about 150 years ago. Markets 
are held twice a week, at which pdn and ghi are sold for export in 
considerable quantities. Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line of 
railway. During the Sepoy Mutiny, two severe actions were fought at 
Sandila on the 6th and 7th October 1858. 

Sandoway {Than-dwalf.^Pi British District in the Arakan Division, 
British Burma. Area, 3667 square miles; pop. (1872), 54,725 souls. 
Bounded on the north by the Ma-f river, separating it from Kyouk-hpyd 
District ; on the east by the Arakan Mountains ; on the south by the 
Khwa river; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal Its extreme 
length is 136 miles; its breadth in the north 48, and in the south 
24 miles* The administrative headquarters are at Sandoway Town. 

Physical AspeOs^^^vi^ovxzy District is a mountainous country, the 
Arakan range sending out spurs which reach down to the coast These 
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in their turn give off numerous sub-spurs, running for the most pan 
parallel to the main chain. Not more than one-eighteenth of the area 
can be called plain; and except in this plain, and on the hillsides, 
where clearings are made for toungya or nomadic cultivation, the 
District is covered with dense forest From the mouth of the San- 
doway river northwards, the coast is indented with navigable and 
intercommunicating tidal creeks, by means of which communication 
can be kept up without going out to sea. Southwards, it presents a 
rugged and rocky barrier to the ocean, and has few available harbours. 
The rivers draining the District are but mountain torrents to within a 
few miles of the coast The principal of these are— the Ma-f and the 
Tan-lwai, falling into the arm of the sea which divides Ramri (Ramree) 
island from the mainland; the Toung-gdp (Toung-goop), which 
enters the Bay of Bengal by several mouths, between lat. 18" 44' and 
18* 50' N.; the Sandoway, a tidal river, navigable by the largest 
boats as far as Sandoway town ; the Khwa, which falls into the sea in 
about lat 17* 36' n., forming a good anchorage for steamers and vessels 
drawing from 9 to 10 feet of water, though the entrance is rendered 
difficult by rocks and a sandy bar. The main range of the Arakan 
Yomas has in the north a direction south-east by south, but it gradually 
curves towards the west, and, at the source of the Khwa, runs nearly 
due north and south. In the north, some of the peaks attain an eleva- 
tion of little less than 5000 feet, which falls to 3200 feet at Shouk-beng, 
where the Toung'^iip road crosses the range. South of lat 1 8* 2 1 ' 26" n. , 
the height rapidly diminishes, and at the sources of the Khwa is only 
about 890 feet The chielf^ass is that from Toung-gdp to Pa-doung on 
the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) in Prome District, a route followed by the 
main body of the Burmese in their invasion of Arakan in 17 84, but 
found impracticable for troops or laden cattle in 1825-26. Since then, 
the road has been considerably widened, and rendered fit for the passage 
of an armed force. It is now mpstly used by traders from Pegu, and 
the telegraph line to Calcutta is carried along it. Another pass con- 
nects Khwa with Le-myet-hna in Bassein, The three most important 
timber-trees found in the District m-^pyeng~gado, used in house- 
building and for railway sleepers ; eng and ka-gnyengy from which are 
extracted resin and oil respectively. Pyeng-may theng-gany korgnyeung 
and many other trees abound. The low ground within tidal limits is 
covered with dense mangrove jungle. Owing to the wild and inacces- 
sible character of the greater portion of Sandoway District, its geological 
structure has received very cursory examination. The existence of 
cretaceous rocks was first established in 1872. Mr. Theobald says that 
they extend down from Kyouk-hpyd District, in lat. 29* 30' n., certainly 
as far as Kyien-ta-li in Sandoway, a distance of 94 mile& Limestone 
occurs about 4 miles south-south^w^t of Ma-f, where it is quarried 
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and burnt for local use. *The rock is argillaceous, vexy homogeneous 
in grain) and occasionally seamed with calcite. Other outcrops, also 
belonging to the cretaceous age, are found in various parts of the 
District Limestone, intermixed with the tertiary clays and sands of 
the lower lands, is abundant and very pure; yielding on analysis 
carbonate of lime (with traces of iron), 93*6 per cent ; insoluble clay, 
6*4. Veins of steatite and white fibrous quartz also occur in the 
District 

History . — According to the palmdeaf chronicles, there reigned in 
Baranathi (Benares^, at a time when the duration of human life was 90 
millions of years, a descendant of the first Buddha of the present epoch, 
who had sixteen sons ; to the eldest of whom, Tha-mii-ti-de-wa, was 
allotted the country now forming Sandoway District. For him the 
spirits or Nats built a city, Dwa-r^-wad-di, near the modern Sandoway. 
Many ages later, Tsek-kya-waddl, the embryo Gautama Buddha, was 
King of Baranathi ; and to his son, Kan-myeng, he gave all the lands 
inhabited by the Burmese, Shan, and Malay races. Kan-myeng came to 
Dwa-ra-wad-di ; dispossessed the descendant of Tha-md-ti-de-wa, and was 
succeeded by kings of his own line, who ruled for a period represented 
by a unit followed by 140 ciphers. During the reign of Na-rien-da, the 
last of these monarchs, the country was attacked by the grandsons of a 
king who ruled in Mo-goung. The legend runs thus Arriving at 
the mouth of the Than-dwai (Sandoway) river, they failed in their 
attempts to find the city, owing to the devices of its guardian BhMiima, 
or, as some say, to its miraculous power of soaring above the 
earth in times of danger. At length, the guardian, being propitiated, 
withdrew her protection, and the ten brothers then bound the city 
|y to the earth with an iron chain, and divided their conquest into ten 
-shares, making Than-dwai (‘iron-bound') their capital But the 
eight younger brothers were slain in combat with the people, who 
appear to have risen against them, and the two elder fled. Hence- 
forth Sandoway appears only as a province of the Arakan kingdom, 
ravaged alternately by the Burmese and Talaings until the conquest of 
Arakan by the Burmese in 1784. It was then formed into a governor- 
ship, and its won was one of the commanders of the Burmese 
army which invaded Bengal at the commencement of the first Anglo- 
Burmese war. The country was ceded to the British by the treaty of 
Yandabii (Yendaboo), in 1826; and on the withdrawal of General 
Morrison's army, one regiment of Native infantry was left at Sandoway. 
A few years later, the military headquarters were transferred to Kyouk- 
hpyd, and. subsequently the small detachment of two companies was 
also withdrawa 

AnHquiiiis.^-^Xi the hills close to Sandoway are three small white- 
washed pagodas, the An-daw, Nan-daw, and Tshan-daw. The An-daw 
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is said to have been erected in 761 a.d. by King Meng-tsek-khyiip, to 
cover a tooth of Gautama. The building is 242 feet in. circumference 
and 63 feet high. The Nan-daw stands on a hill> and is 480 feet above 
the level of the plain, and 38 feet high ; it is said to have been built in 
763 A.D. by Meng-bra, to enshrine a rib of Gautama. The Tshan-daw is 
assigned to Meng-gnyo-kheng (784 A.D.), and covers a hair of Gautama 
brought from Ceylon. Three times a year, pilgrims resort to these 
pagodas, remaining one day at each temple on each occasion. Two 
stones inscribed in Sanskrit of the 8th century have been found near 
the Sandoway river. Silver coins struck by ancient kings of Arakan 
are occasionally met with, some of which have the dates and names in 
Burmese characters, whilst others bear Persian or Ndgari inscriptions. 
Celts or stone implements are abundant 

Population , — Mountainous and forei^t-clad, the District seems to have 
been always sparsely inhabited, but the increase of population since the 
British occupation has, on the whole, been proportionately larger than in 
other parts of Arakan. In 1828, the number of inhabitants was 19,538 ; 
by 1852, it had risen to 42,886 ; and in 1872, the Census year, to 54,725, 
including 19,188 Burmese, 28,339 Arakanese, 2021 Muhammadans, 4731 
Khyengs, 24 Shans, 171 Karengs, 86 Hindus, 16 Europeans, and 149 
‘ others.* The number of travellers and sojourners was given at 3413, 
not included in the returns. The population in 1877 was returned at 
56,782, of whom 29,256 were males and 27,526 females. There are 
no towns in the District with more than 2000 inhabitants, and by far 
the greater number of villages have fewer than 200 ; 62 only having 
from 200 to 400, and 4 from 500 to 1000 inhabitants. These are 
nearly all situated in the country between the sea-coast and the slopes 
of the Arakan Yomas. The chief places in the District are—SANDOWAV, 
the administrative headquarters, situated on the river of the same name, 
and containing the usual public buildings; pop. (1877), 1617: 
Toung-gup (Toung-goop), on the Toung-gdp river, and headquarters 
of a township ; pop. (1877), • Khwa, a small trading village, with 

a population of 1029 ; Kyien-ta-li, a small village at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. 

Agriculturt,—Oi the total area of the District, viz. 3667 square miles, 
only. 135 square miles are returned as cultivable, and about 72 as under 
actual cultivation. The chief crops are rice, sesamum, tobacco, cotton, 
pepper, sugar-cane, dkani palms, and yams. In 1877-78, the area 
under the various crops was as follows : — Rice, 34,468 acres; oil-seeds, 
924; sugar-cane, 264; cotton, 522; vegetable^ 629 palms, 

1862; other trees, 1428; and tobacco, 1876. Land suit^ for rice 
yields on an average 940 lbs. per acre. Sesamum and cotton are grown 
principally with rice in loungya or hill gardens. The cultivation of 
tobacco, is extending; the best is grown on the alluvial soil deposited 
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'during the south-west monsoon by the torrents of the Yoma range in 
their short course to the sea. The Quba plant was introduced by 
Captain (now Sir A. P.) Phayre and Captain (now Lieutenant-General) 
Fytche, and thrives well j but it is considered by the natives inferior in 
flavour to their own tobacco, which is said to have been originally 
brought from China. Madder is produced near the Khwa, and the 
cultivation is very profitable j it is exported to Bassein. As an almost 
universal rule, the land in- the plains is held by small proprietors 
directly from the State ; the average size of the holdings is 5 acres. 
Land is not often mortgaged, but very high interest is charged for 
loans. If a large amount is required, the land is generally made over 
to the mortgagee for several years for the payment of a lump sum, on 
which no other interest is charged. Labourers engaged for ploughing 
receive 2 rupees, or 4s., per acre and their food ; and when hired for 
transplanting or reaping, a bushel of grain per diem. When land is 
leased out, the rent is almost invariably paid in kind, and averages one- 
third of the yield. In 1877-78, the average price of cotton per maund 
of 80 lbs. was I2S. j rice, 3s.; sugar, 19s. 9d. ; salt, 2s. 3d.; tobacco, 
£h i6s. 

Manufactures^ etc , — The most important manufacture is thatch from 
the leaves of the Nlpa palm, which is in great demand in Akyab and 
Kyouk-hpyd, as well as locally. Cotton cloth and silk dresses are 
woven by the women in almost every house. The silk used is obtained 
from the southern township, where silk-worms are bred, and from the 
valley of the Irawadi. There is a large export trade with Akyab, 
Kyouk-hpyii, and Bassein in rice, tobacco, sesamum, plantains, salt, 
salt-fish, n^a-pi or fish paste, and boats. The imports consist of piece- 
goods, cotton twist, betel-nuts, crockery, and hardware. The total 
length of water communication in Sandoway District is 130 miles ; of 
roads, 13 J miles. 

Administration,^\^ymvi% the Burmese rule, the only regular revenue 
was derived from transit dues and a tax on land. Five baskets (each 
holding 40 lbs.) of grain in the husk were taken for each pair of 
buffaloes used, and half a basket was claimed by the keeper of the. 
Toyal granary as * wastage.’ But there was no fixed rate, and the 
governors often exacted more. In 1828, it was calculated that every 
head of a family paid £1,, 15s. a year to the Government, whilst 
the annual cost of living for four persons was only 4s. In 1851, 
the revenue amounted to in 1871, to ;£ii,744> including 

local funds. In 1877-78, the imperial revenue was the 

local revenue, £$80. The incidence of taxation of all kinds was 
3S. ojd. per head. In Burmese times, the country was administered 
by a ttwf or governor, under whom were the tsMe, myo-M Mgyi^ 
aod other subordinates. It appears from the records at Sandoway 
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that the tMgyi generally levied their demands thus (i) From married 
people, well off, with families bond servants, cattle, etc., £i, 14s. • 
married people not so well off, £1^ los. ; ^lartied people dependent 
upon their own labour, or too old for work, and newly married people 
with means, i8s. ; newly married people with little or no substance, 7s. 
N/Ungyit the maimed and infirm, Government servants, and bachelors, 
were exempt from taxation. For some time after the British occupation, 
the country was in a disturbed state. It has now settled down into a 
peaceful District, administered by a Deputy Commissioner with extensive 
judicial powers, and the chief revenue authority under the Commissioner 
of the Division. Under him are the extra-Assistant Commissioners. 
The regular police consisted in 1877 of 226 officers and men, or about 
I policeman to every 18 square miles or every 267 inhabitants. There 
is a jail at Sandoway; the number of prisoners in 1877 was i64< 
The total cost was ;£i732, and the work done by prisoners realized 
£l^Z. The hospital and civil dispensary are also at the headquarters 
town, and gave relief in 1876 to 85 in-door and 1873 out-door patients. 
Little education has, till lately, been given except by the Buddhist 
monks. The Census of 1872 showed that only 7*45 per cent, of the 
males under 12 years, 13*33 of those between 12 and 20, and 33*22 
per cent, of those above 20 could read or write, while not a single girl 
or woman acknowledged this small amount of instruction. The 
Muhammadans were still more backward, as only 7*53 per cent, of 
the males under 12 and ii*ii per cent, of those over 20 were taught 
the merest rudiments of learning. In towns the. children are better 
instructed, and in some cases learn both Arabic and Hindustani. A 
middle-class school was opened in 1876, and had 44 pupils on the rolls 
at the end of the year. 

Climate , — From November to February the dews are exceedingly 
heavy, and the nights very chilly, the terrestrial radiation thermo- 
meter often recording only 38® F. From February to May, dense fogs 
rise during the evenings, and the wind blows from the west Towards 
the middle of May, storms of thunder and lightning are of frequent 
occurrence. The total rainfall registered in 1877 was 250*91 inches. 
The maximum temperature was 90® F., and the minimum 74® F. The 
town of Sandoway is considered by some to be the healthiest place in 
Arakan. The prevalent diseases .of the District are agues and fevers. 

Sandoway.— Chief town and headquarters of Sandoway District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma; situated in lat 18® 27' 35 '' n., and 
long. 94® 24' 36'' E., on the Sandoway river, about 15 miles from its 
mouth, but only 4} miles from the sea in a direct line. The town 
lies in a basin about 12 miles long by i broad, well cultivated with 
rice, and surrounded by hills, the only outlets being those through 
which the river flows. The larger portion of the town, which is laid 
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out regularly, lies on the left bank of the river ; whilst on the right 
side is a long straggling suburb, buried in trees, and presenting the 
appearance of an independent village. It contains the court-houses, 
police station, market, jail, hospital, dispensary, and a circuit-house. 
Sandoway is a very ^cient town, and is often mentioned in Ara- 
kancse history as the capital of a kingdom, or more probably a petty 
chieftainship. Its originai name was Dwa-ra-wad-di ; but according to 
a cunent legend it was called Than-dwai (by which appellation it is 
now known to the Burmese and Arakanese, Sandoway being an English 
corruption), from its having been miraculously fastened to the earth by 
iron chains. 

After the capture of Arakan town in 1834, a force was sent south- 
wards to attack Ramri (Ramree) and Sandoway. General MacBean 
reached Sandoway on the 30th of April, and occupied the town 
without resistance. After the cessation of the war, it remained for 
some years the headquarters of the troops garrisoning Arakan. The 
garrison has now been altogether withdrawn. When the British first 
took this town the number of inhabitants was found to be 4500. In 
1877-78, the population was returned at 1617. Sandoway carries on 
a small coasting trade in rice, vegetables, etc., and an overland traffic 
in silk and other piece-goods with Prome and Bassein over the Arakan 
Mountains valued at ;^2ooo per annum. Owing to the numerous 
creeks intersecting the coast, boats can get as far as Akyab without 
entering the open sea. In the neighbourhood of Sandoway are the three 
pagodas of An-daw, Nan-daw, and Tshan-daw, to which pilgrims resort 
three times a year, spending one day on each occasion at each shrine. 

Sandoway. — River in Sandoway District, Arakan Division, British 
Burma. It rises in the Arakan Hills, and, flowing west-north-west, falls 
into the sea in about lat 18* 31' n. About 15 miles up the river is 
Sandoway town, which can be reached by large boats. The anchorage 
inside the mouth is from 5 to 6 fathoms ; the tide is felt for a short 
distance above Sandoway town. About 50 miles from the entrance is 
a sulphuretted hydrogen spring in the bed of the river, the water of 
which attains a heat of no° F. 

Sandoway Myoma. — Township in Sandoway District, British 
Burma, sometimes called the central township. Bounded on the Avest 
by the rfay of Bengal. It comprises 14 revenue circles ; chief town, 
Sandoway, on the river of the same name. In 1875, the cultivated 
area was 14,612 acres; products — rice, tobacco, sesamum, cotton, 
pepper, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, hemp, and miscellaneous garden stuff. 
Exports, agricultural produce ; imports — European cotton and woollen 
goods, silk goods from Prome and Bassein, and earth-oil and lacquered 
ware from the latter District. Good communication by boat The 
population are mainly engaged in husbandry, fishing, and weaving. 
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Sandoway Myoma.— Revenue circle in the township of the same 
name, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2809; gross revenue, ;^2588, 
inclusive of Sandoway town. Products — ^rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
and indigo. 

Sandra. — Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, across the Himdlayan 
range in Kundwar. Lat. 31* 24' n ., long. 78“ 2' e . (Thornton), ^id 
, to be open during only two months of the year. Elevation above sea 
level, about 16,000 feet. 

Sandlir (Smdoor^ Sandhurf). — Native State within the British Dis- 
trict of Bellary, Madras, lying between 14* $8' and 15* 12' N. lat., and 
between 76® 28' and 76® 43' e. long. Area, about 140 square miles, of 
which a large proportion is hill jungle. The State is bounded on the 
south by the Kiidligi AfM, and on all other sides by the Hospet tdluk 
of Bellary District. The tract is elliptical in shape, stretching from 
north-west to south-east, and is almost entirely shut in by hills, which 
completely isolate it from the neighbouring country. The population 
of the State, not including^the hill sanatorium of Rdmandrug, is, accord- 
ing to the Madras Administration Report for 1877-78, 14,999 souls; 
the annual revenue from all sources somewhat exceeds ;^4Soo. 

Physical Aspects, — One chain of hills on the western limits of the 
State is known as the Sanddr range {^.v ^ ; and from the north, the Tim- 
mappa Hills run down to form its eastern boundary. These are crossed 
by three principal passes. On the east, the Yettinhalli or Bhimagundi 
ghdt connects the State with Bellary ; on the south-west, through the 
Oblagundi gorge, runs an excellent cart-road for through traffic. The 
Rdmangundi valley between the two main converging ranges is the 
northern entrance, and has a good road to Hospet. The other principal 
elevations are the Rdmandrug, Kumdraswami and Kombatharavu 
plateaux. All these attain an elevation of about 3000 feet The sides 
of the bills are in most places forest-clad, but indiscriminate felling and 
charcoal-burning have done much to keep down the more valuable 
timbers. 

Several streams water the State. These, for the most part, find outlet 
in the Sanddr river or Ndri Ndld through the Yettinhalli gorge, and 
feed the Daroji tank in Hospet On the hills, tigers, leopards, pigs, 
porcupines, bears, sdmhhar deer, and jungle sheep are found. The pre- 
vailing rock is a chloride slate, often highly impregnated with* oxide of 
iron, and crested in many places with mural ridges of ferruginous quartz 
rock, tinted with a variety of colours, from a steel-grey to a deep liver- 
brown. This rock often forms whole hills, always, however, overlying 
the slate. On the ranges generally, iron-ore is Stained. It is often 
of a rich quality, easily got at, and usually of a friable description. 
On Rdmandrug, various coloured clays are procurable without difficulty. 
The prevailing soil in the valley is a rich heavy loam, interspersed here 
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and there with patches of black cotton-soil. In various parts, lime is 
obtained near the surface, chiefly in nodular form. The ascent to the 
Kumdraswdmi pagoda passes over an extensive bed of lava conglo- 
merate ; and the same feature characterises part of the Rdmandrug 
range. 

History . founder of the Sandiir family was Malaji Rao 
Ghorpare, an officer in the army of the Bijdpur King, whose son 
Birdji entered the service of Sivajf the Great. The State had been pre- 
viously held by a Bedar Poligdr, but Birdjfs son Sidaji took Sanddr 
from the Bedars, and his conquest was confirmed to him and his 
hdrs by Sambhajf, the successor of Sivaji. Sidaji died in 1715, and 
was succeeded in Sandiir by his second son, Gopdl Rdo, whose fate 
is involved in obscurity. All that is known is, that Sandiir was 
taken by Haidar All some time after his capture of Gooty (Guti) in 
1779; that he began, and Tipii completed, the fort; and that Gopdl 
Rdo’s son, Siva Rdo, was killed in battle in 1785, in a vain attempt to 
recover his patrimony. In 1790, Siva Rdo’s brother, Venkat Rao, 
acting on behalf of his nephew Sidaji, expelled Tipii’s garrison, but 
did not attempt to occupy Sanddr till the fall of Seringapatam. The 
Peshwd then claimed the State as his own, and presented it to Yaswant 
Rdo Ghorpare, a distinguished officer of Sindhia’s army, who belonged 
to the same family as the former holders. Yaswant Rdo did not enter 
into possession; and the widow of Sidajf, who died in 1796, adopted 
Siva Rdo, a son of Khandi Rdo, the younger brother of Yaswant Rdo. 
The Peshwd made an unsuccessful attempt upon Sanddr in 1815 ; and 
at his request in 1817, the British Government, in conformity with the 
provisions of the treaty of Bassein, sent a force under Sir Thomas 
Munro to reduce it. In October of that year, the fort and State were 
surrendered. On Sir Thomas Munro’s recommendation, Siva Rdo 
received as compensation a jdgiroi jQiooo. In 1818, however, after 
the downfall of the Peshwd’s Government, Siva Rdo was restored to 
his State ; and in 1826, he received a sanad from Government confirm- 
ing the lands of Sanddr to him and his heirs free of any pecuniary 
demands. Siva Rdo was succeeded in 1840 by a nephew named 
Venkat Rdo, who died in 1861. His eldest son, Siva Shan Mukha 
Rdo, the present chief# being then a minor, did not receive the sanad till 
1863. On the 24th January 1876, Lord Northbrook, then Governor- 
General, conferred on him the title of Rdjd, as a hereditary distinction 
to be assumed by his successors on formal recognition of their 
succession. The Rdjd has the entire management of the revenue and 
police of his State, and the duty of administering civil justice. In the 
administration of criminal justice, he is required to refer all cases 
calling for capital punishment for the orders of the Madras Govern- 
®cnL The Collector of Bellary acts as Government Agent. The 
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chief holds a sanad conferring rights of adoption, granted by the British 
Government. 

Population,’— l!\iQ population of Sanddr State in 1865 was 12,962. 
At the Census of 1871 it was returned as 14,994; and the Madras 
Administration Report for 1877-78 gives the number as 14,999. Of 
these, 12,800, or. nearly 86 per cent, are Hindus ; and 2153, or 14 per 
cent, MuhaiAmadans, Of a male working adult population of 4849, 
nearly 70 per cent (3231) are cultivators and labourers. In caste 
and race, the people are identical with those of the surrounding District 
of Bellaiy. On the plateaux, there is a hill tribe of hunters, called 
Bedars, divided into two clans. They are a healthy and industrious 
people ; and although possessing peculiar customs, they are probably 
Dravidian-Hindus, and in no way connected with the aboriginal tribes, 
such as MaVaydlis, etc. 

Places of Interest ,— two places of most interest in the State are 
the important sanatorium of Ramanmalai, situated 3150 feet above the 
sea, and used chiefly as a convalescent dep6t for troops ; and the temple 
of Kumdraswdmi, of which Newbold gives the following description 
* It is situated near the basin of a ravine, not far from the summit of the 
south-west part of the range of hills that enclose the valley ; and after 
an ascent of 4 miles. The temple is neither large nor magnificent, but 
has an air of antiquity, of which its whitewashed exterior and gilded 
cupola cannot entirely divest it. The gofuram faces the east; on the 
left of the entrance is the shrine of the goddess Pdrvati, consort of Siva ; 
to the west is the image of her son Kumdraswdmi, the presiding genius 
of the place ; and to the right stands the shrine of the destroyer Siva. 
In front is a square pool called “ Aguste Tirtha.” In front of the 
gopuram is a small octangular column of hewn stone, at the foot of 
which lie three trunkless stone heads. The largest is that of the 
giant Tarakasam, -slain by Kumdraswdmi. The great festival occurs 
triennially, and at this the number of pilgrims has latterly amounted to 
25,000 or 30,000 ; the temple revenue averages from 15,000 to 20,000 
rupees (say ;£i5oo to ;^2ooo) annually. A Shasanam in old Kanarese 
is still preserved, which grants the endowment of the temple. It was 
given in S. 615 (713 a.d.) by a king of the Marala dynasty, named 
Bijala Ndyak.* The climate of Kumdraswdmi is described as very 
agreeable, although, owing to its easterly position, it is not so cool as 
that of Rdmandrug. 

Revenue ,— revenue of the State is about ;£45oo, of which 
£2/^00 is derived from land. The land revenue includes grants of 
land to dependants and service lands; and in all, lands to the 
annual value of 1250 are alienated. It has been the policy of the 
present Rdjd to increase the security of the land tenures, and render 
them permanent. The rayats mjiy cut wood for all agricultural- pur- 
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poses free of payment j nor are they liable to be charged for firewood 
which they themselves carry home. The poorer classes are permitted 
to cut firewood and grass in the jungles, and to sell it in the ddzdr free 
of tax. 

Sandlir {Sundoor, Sandhurt ). — Hills in Bellary District, Madras. 
A range of hills about 15 miles long, running from south-east to north- 
west, ending abruptly near Hospet. This range forms the greater part 
of the western boundary of the native State of Sandur, dividing it from 
the Hospet t&luk. Rdmandrug, 3150 feet above the sea, is the prin- 
cipal hill, and was selected as far back as 1846 for the sanatorium of 
Ramanamalai. The range consists of gneiss much weathered. The 
upper part of Rdmandrug is clay ironstone, and the slopes consist of a 
variety of schistose rocks containing manganese and antimpny. Tigers 
are found in these hills, and much useful wood comes from them. 

Sandwip (Sundeep ). — Island in the Bay of Bengal ; situated off the 
coast of Chittagong and Nodkhdlf, and part of the latter District, 
though under the civil jurisdiction of the Judge of Chittagong. Lat. 
22* 24' to 22“ 37' N.; long. 91“ 22' to 91“ 35' E. The largest of many 
chars formed by the Meghna as it enters the sea. For long, a 
process of diluvion went on in the south of Sandwip, but the soil 
re-formed and reappeared in 1865 as the Kdli char^ many miles long, 
lying parallel with the south face of the island, at a distance of about 2 
or 3 miles. This char already acts as a bar to protect Sandwip from 
further diluvion, and will eventually, in all probability, become attached 
to it by the silting up of the intermediate channel. Sandwip early 
attracted the notice of travellers. Caesar Frederick, the Venetigin 
traveller, in 1565 described the inhabitants of Sandwip as ‘Moors;’ 
and stated that the island was one of the most fertile places in the 
country, densely populated, and well cultivated. He mentions the 
extraordinary cheapness of provisions here; and adds that 200 ships 
were laden yearly with salt, and that such was the abundance of 
materials for shipbuilding in this country, that the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople found it cheaper to have his vessels built here than at 
Alexandria. Purchas (dre, 1620) states that most of the inhabitants 
near the shore were Muhammadans ; and there are several mosques on 
Sandwip Island two hundred years old. Sir Thomas Herbert (circ. 1625) 
bears testimony to the fertility of the island, which he describes as one 
of the fairest and most fruitful spots in all India. The cocoa-nut palm 
flourishes in Sandwip, and the nuts are exported to Chittagong and 
Akyab. Sugar-cane is also cultivated to a great extent. 

The island of Sandwip figured conspicuously in the contests of the 
17th century between the Arakanese, Muhammadans, and Portuguese 
(see Chittagong District), and during that period numerous forts 
were erected. In one of these, the Muhammadan troops took refuge in 
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March 1609) when the Portuguese landed on the island. But the fort 
was besieged and captured, and the defenders put to the sword. In 
1616, Sandwip was taken from the Portuguese by the Arakanese. In 
1665, Shdistd Khdn, the Muhammadan Nawdb of Bengal, determined 
to reconquer the island. An interesting account of his expedition, by 
the French traveller Bernier, was translated in the Calcutta Revim 
for 1871, and is quoted in the Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vl pp. 
243-246. 

Until 1822, the island formed part of Chittagong, but in that 
year it was made over to the newly formed District of Noikhili. 
It had, from the time when it came under British administration 
(1760), formed a constant source of disquiet. It afforded an asylum 
for the refuse of the river Districts from Dacca southwards, and 
had a mixed population of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Maghs, 
who formed on the island agricultural colonies, fishing settlements, 
piratical villages, and robber communities. The subordinate tenants 
kept up a bitter quarrel with the landholder-in-chief, and every class 
seemed to have a grudge against the rest, and some complaint to make 
to Government But the firm administration of the British officials 
gradually produced its effect A Commissioner was appointed to 
measure and partition the island. His appearance, however, was at 
first only the signal for new disorders. On the one hand, he com- 
plained of ‘obstructions and difficulties’ thrown in the way of 
executing his duty; on the other hand, the tdlukddrs forwarded a 
bitter petition and lament An enterprising native gentleman pro- 
posed, in May 1785, to relieve the officials of further difficulty by 
taking Sandwip in farm. But the Government was resolved to have 
the work thoroughly done, and rejected his offer. Accordingly, the 
troublesome island was placed under the direct management of the 
Collector, who was ordered to conduct a land settlement The 
administration of justice in Sandwip was formerly under the authority 
of an officer called a faujddr^ resident in the island. But from 
a report (dated September 1779) by Mr. Duncan, specially deputed 
to Sandwip, it appears that when Government ceased to maintain 
a fortress on the island, the faujddr was no longer retained, and 
justice was administered by an inferior officer with the title of ddrogd. 
This official had not, however, uncontrolled jurisdiction. From 
the year 1760, if not from an earlier date, he was entirely under the 
authority of the ndib ajiad-ddr. It was the duty of the ddrogd and his 
assistants to prepare cases for hearing ; and on fixed days in each week 
the ndib ahadrddr would sit in his court of justice, attended by the 
ddrogdSf kdndngoSf and zaminddrs^ to dispose of all cases brought 
before him. ‘ This court,’ writes Mr. Duncan, ‘ took cognizance of all 
matters, civil and criminal— its jurisdiction being only restrained as 
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to matters of revenue, the cognizance of which rested with the akad-ddr 
in his separate capacity. In matters of debt, the court retained the 
fourth part of the sum in litigation, and enacted discretionary fines for 
theft, gang-robbery {ddkdiii\ fornication, assaults, and the like.’ 

Among the miscellaneous inquiries conducted by Mr. Duncan in 
1779, was one relating to complaints of slaves, or persons reported 
to be slaves, against their masters. ‘ This unfortunate race of man- 
kind,’ says Mr. Duncan, ‘bears in Sandwfp a larger proportion 
to the other inhabitants than perhaps in any other District in the 
Province; there is hardly a householder, however indigent, who has 
not at least one slave, and the majority have many in their families. 
Their number also very soon increases by marriage, in which they 
are encouraged by their masters, the custom of the country being such 
that a free woman, on marrying a male slave, reduces herself and 
her family to be the perpetual slaves of her husband’s master, who 
continues ever after to retain them in the same bondage.’ One man 
alone was said to possess more than 1500 slaves. The principal cause 
assigned by Mr. Duncan for the great extent to which slavery prevailed 
in Sandwfp, was ‘ the extreme cheapness and abundance of grain in 
the island, so that as often as there is any scarcity in Dacca District, 
it attracts people to Sandwfp, where it has been common for many of 
them to sell themselves and their posterity for maintenance.' Although 
Mr. Duncan in 1779 set only 15 slaves and their families at liberty, 
yet none of his proceedings created more general apprehension than 
his taking cognizance of this particular grievance, because all the 
principal people were immediately interested. 

From its low-lying position, Sandwfp is peculiarly exposed to inun- 
dation from storm waves, and suffered severely in loss of life and 
property by the cyclones of 1864 and 1876. The calamity of the 
latter year was the severest on record. The following account of the 
inundation is quoted from a report by Mr. Pellew, the Magistrate of 
Nodkhalf: — ‘The people in the villages on the south-western coast 
stated that the inundation commenced with a wave at least 6 feet high, 
which burst over the land from the south-east. Very shortly afterwards, 
another wave, 6 feet higher, came from the south-west. These waves 
came suddenly, just like the bore, mounting up and curling over. The 
second wave is described as lifting the roofs of the houses, and whirl- 
ing the contents — ^human beings, furniture, etc. — violently outside. 
The mat walls, with their wooden posts, were swept away, the latter 
being either broken off short or wrested out of the ground. All this 
was done suddenly; people described it as occurring in one second 
of time. Behind each wave the water did not fall again, but re- 
gained, so that after the second wave there was 12 feet of water over 
the land. 
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* In the centre of the island the water came up less suddenly. The 
Government Pleader at Harishpur was taking refuge from the storm in 
his new office. Suddenly an alarm was raised that the water was 
coming. He got on the wooden dais, but the water immediately 
covered this. He then went up to his neck in water, along a raised 
path, to the bank of his tank, which is about 12 feet high. He told 
me that the rising of the water did not take longer than two minutes 
from first to last, and that he was only just in time. The bank of the 
tank w'as not more than 10 yards from his office.’ 

In many villages whole families were swept away, and in some of 
the c/tars the entire population was destroyed. ‘ In the village of 
Neydmasti,’ writes Mr. Pellew, ‘one man was the sole survivor of 
thirteen ; four men were the survivors of a household of twenty-five. 
The women have perished in immense numbers. Most of the men 
who remain are wifeless. In Kangdli Char, the Sub-Inspector of 
Police found nothing but two wild buffaloes alive, and the corpses of 
men, cows, and buffaloes. In Char Maulavi, out of 177 people, 137 
died.’ 

For the first few days after this cyclone of 1876, there were several 
attempts at plundering, and demoralization prevailed among the low 
Muhammadan population. Men, in gangs and singly, armed with 
cudgels, bills, and hatchets, were, the Magistrate reported, wandering 
about the inundated tracts, and breaking open and looting all they 
could lay their hands upon, whether under the care of owners or not. 
This lawlessness was, however, rapidly suppressed; and the people 
soon returned to the sites of their former houses, and busied themselves 
in drying their grain and in saving what they could of their property. 
Throughout the devastated tracts, ‘ the demeanour of those who really 
bore the brunt of the storm was,’ Sir Richard Temple states, ‘ marked 
by that enduring fortitude under suffering which distinguishes the native 
character.’ 

The number of deaths was officially estimated at 40,000, out of a total 
population of 87,016. Cholera set in soon after the cyclone had passed 
over. Although a large medical staff was immediately despatched to 
the District, the epidemic continued to rage to such an extent, that 
when Mr. Pellew visited the Sandwip islands, the mortality from the 
plague threatened in some places to exceed that from the storm itself. 
The returns for thirty-three police-beats in South Sandwfp, with a 
population of 10,855 souls, gave the deaths by drowning as 1063, 
whereas those from cholera in the same tract had by December 
amounted to 764. The pollution of the tanks and water-courses, both 
by the salt-water inundation and by the corpses of men and the 
carcases of cattle, added to the other evils resulting from the cyclone ; 
while the stench from the dead bunting the air tluoughout the inun- 
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dated tract aggravated the plague of cholera. Nearly all the scavenger 
animals— jackals, dogs, and even vultures— perished by the storm and 
the wave ; and for weeks after the inundation the land was covered 
with the dead bodies of men and cattle, preserved by the salt-water 
from rapid decomposition. 

Stogala.— Ruins in Jhang District, Punjab ; standing on a small 
rocky hill, upon the border of Gujrdnwdla District; now known as 
S^nglawdla Tiba, and identified by General Cunningham with the 
Sdkala of the Brdhmans, the Sdgal of Buddhism, and the Sdngala of 
Alexander’s historians. The hill rises to a height of 215 feet above 
the surrounding plain on its north side, and slopes southward till it 
ends in an abrupt bank only 32 feet in height, crowned in early times 
by a brick wall, traces of which still exist The whole intervening 
area is strewn with large antique bricks, great 'quantities of which have 
been removed during the last fifteen years. An extensive swariip 
covers the approach on the south and east, the least defensible 
quarters, with a general depth of 3 feet in the rains, but dry during 
the summer. This must have been a large lake in the days of 
Alexander, whielfhas since silted up by washings from the hill above. 
On the north-east side of the hill. General Cunningham found the 
remains of two considerable buildings, with bricks of enormous size. 
Close by, stands an old well, lately cleared out by wandering tribes. 
On the norfh-west side, about 1000 feet distant, rises a low ridge of 
rock, known as Munda-ka-pura, 30 feet in height, also covered by 
brick remains. The earliest notice of the locality occurs in the 
MaMhh&rata^ where Sdkala figures as the capital of the Mddras, situated 
upon the Apdga rivulet, west of the Irdvati or Rdvi, and approached 
from the east by pleasant paths through the Pilu forest. The 
neighbourhood bears the name of Mddr-des to the present day. In 
Buddhist legends, the city reappears as Sdgal, whither seven kings 
made their way to carry off Prabhdvati, the wife of King Kusa. That 
monarch, however, met them outside the gates, mounted upon an 
elephant, and shouted with so loud a voice that his words were heard 
over the whole world, and the seven kings fled away in terror. Arrian, 
Curtius, and Diodorus all notice Sdngala, *a great city, defended 
not only by a wall, but by a swamp,’ which was deep enough to drown 
several of the inhabitants who attempted to swim across. Alexander 
seems to have turned out of his direct line of march to punish the 
Kathceans of Sdngala, who had withheld their allegiance. He stormed 
the outpost of Munda-ka-pura, crowded with fugitives from other 
cities, and then, breaching the walls by means of a mine, captured the 
town by assault. Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who 
visited Sdkala in 630 a.d., found the fortifications in ruins, but traced 
their foundations for a circuit of 3 J miles. In the midst of the 
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remains, a small portion of the ancient city, i mile in circuit, was still 
inhabited, and contained a Buddhist monastery and two stupas^ sm 
of them founded by the famous Emperor Asoka. The accurate details 
of the Chinese traveller have been principally instrumental in settling 
the identity of Sdnglawdla Tiba with the historical site. 

SaUgamner. — Chief town of the Sangamner Subdivision of 
Ahmednagar District, Bombay ; situated 49 miles north - west of 
Ahmednagar city, in lat. 19® 34' 30*^ n., and long. 74" 16' lo'" e. Pop. 
(1872), 9978. Sangamner is a municipality, with an annual revenue of 
^£31 2. Sub-judge’s court, post office, and dispensary. 

Sangarh.— -Northern /aAsU of Derd Ghdzi Khdn District, Punjab ; 
consisting of a narrow strip of land between the Suldimdn Mountains 
and the Indus. Area, 668 square miles; pop. (1868), 39,246; persons 
per square mile, 58; number of villages, 76; area under cultivation, 
107,900 acres. 

Sdillgarhi. — ^Town in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces ; situated 
in lat. 20* 58' N., long. 80“ e., 24 miles south-east of Bhanddra town, 
and 3 miles south of the Seoni Lake Seoniband). Pop. (1866), 
4367. Local industries — the manufacture of cott#i cloth, which is 
largely exported, and silk-spinning. Sdngarhi derives its name from 
the ruined Afghdn fort which commands it. The town stands on a 
gravelly soil, but is unhealthy, owing to the brackishness of the water 
supply from most of the wells. Police post, and flourishing Government 
school. 

Sanghi. — Agricultural village in Rohtak District, Punjab. - Lat. 29“ 
i' N., long. 76" 37' E. ; pop. (1868), 5117, consisting of 4541 Hindus, 
570 Muhammadans, and 6 Sikhs. 

Sdngli. — Native State in the Political Agency of the Southern 
Marhattd Country, Bombay; consisting of six separate divisions— a 
group of villages near the valley of the Kistna ; a second group between 
the Kolhdpur territory on the west and Jdmkhdndi State ; a third group 
in Sholdpur District, near the junction'of the Mdn and Bhfma rivers* ; 
a fourth in Dhdrwdr District ; a fifth just north of the town of Belgdum ; 
and the last to the south of the river Malprabhaand to the north-east of 
Kittiir in Belgdum. The State contains a total area of 896 square miles, 
and a population (1872) of 223,663 persons. The portion watered by 
the Kistna is flat, and the soil particularly rich. The remaining divisions 
of the State are plains surrounded by undulating lands, and occasionally 
intersected by ridges of hills. The prevailing' soil is black. Irrigation 
is carried on from rivers, wells, and tanks. The climate is the same as 
that of the Deccan generally, the air being very diy, especially when 
east winds prevail. The most common diseases are dioleraj smalb 
pox, and fever. The chief products of the State are millet, rice, 
wheat, gram, and cotton .; and die principal manufactures are coarse 
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cotton cloth, and native articles of apparel. The chief of Sdngli is 
a member of the Patwardhan family, whose founder Haribhat, a 
Konkan Brahman, rose to military command under the first Peshwd, 
and received grants of land on condition of military service. In 
1772, Miraj descended to Chintiman Rio, grandson of Govind Rio 
Hari, the original grantee. Chintiman Rio being a child of six years^ 
the State was managed during his minority by his uncle Gangadhar Rio. 
When the minor came of age, he quarrelled with his uncle, who 
attempted to keep him out of his rights. Eventually the estate was 
divided between them, the uncle retaining Miraj, and Chintiman Rio 
taking SinglL The revenue of Singli was ;^63,5i8, and of Miraj, 
;^47,98 o ; the estates being respectively subject to a service of 1920 and 
1219 horse. Chintiman Rio, the father of the present chief of Singli, 
became a feudatory of the British Government on the downfall of the 
Peshwi in 1818-19. In 1846, the East India Company presented him 
with a sword in testimony of their - respect for his high character, and 
in acknowledgment of his fidelity and attachment to the British 
Government.* Chintiman Rio died in 1851. The chief of Singli does 
not now pay anj* contribution on account of military service, having 
given up lands of the annual value of <^^13,500 in lieu thereof. The 
family hold a title authorizing adoption. The present chief is 
Dhundi Rio Chintiman, a Hindu of the Brihman caste. He ranks 
as a * first-ciass * Sardir in the Southern Marhatti Country, and has 
power to try for capital offences, without the express permission of the 
Political Agent. This power, however, applies to his own subjects only. 
He enjoys an estimated net revenue of 7,295, and maintains a 
military force of 822 men. There are in the State 42 schools, with a 
total of 1762 pupils. In consequence of abuses in administration, a 
British oflicer has recently been appointed to exercise direct control. 

Sdngll — Chief town of Sdngli State, Bombay; situated in lat. 16" 
51' 35", N., and long. 74* 36' 20'' E., on the river Kistna, a little north 
of the confluence of the Wdrna, and north-east of Kolhdpur. Pop. 
(1872), 12,961. 

8dogola.—Chief town of the Sdngola Subdivision of Sholdpur 
District, Bombay; situated 19 miles south-west of Pandharpur, in lat. 

26' 30* N., and long. 75* 14' 15" e. Pop. (1872), 5111. Sdngola 
is a municipality, with an annual reyenue of ;£ii5. Sub-judge’s court 
and post office. 

Saogr&mpur. — ^Town in Champdran District, Bengal; situated in 
lat. 26“ 28' 38'' ^f., and long. 84° 44' e., on the river Gandak. Pop. 
<1872), 6t8r. ^ , 

Sangri— One of the Punjab Hill States. Area, 16 square miles; 
estimated pop. {1875), 700. It is situated south of the river Sutlej 
(Satlaj), and formerly belonged to the Rdjds of Kullu, whose main 
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possessions lay north of that river. Sangri was seized by the Gdrkhas, 
but they were expelled by the British in 1815, and the estate was 
restored to the Rdji of Kullu. The Kullu territories north of the 
Sutlej were, however, conquered by the Sikhs, and the Rdjd took refuge 
in Sangri, where he died childless in 1841. On the country falling 
^nder British power after the first Sikh war, his nephew was recognised, 
m 1847, as chief of Sangri. The present (1876) Midh of Sangri is Hira 
Sinh, a Rdjput. He enjoys a supposed gross revenue of ;^ioo. The 
chief products of the State are opium and grain. 

SangU.— Subdivision of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal, formed 
in March 1867. It comprises the tract of country between the rivers 
Sangu and Mdtdmurl Owing to the manner in which the Census 
of 1872 was taken in this backward District, no separate details of 
population, etc. are available, 

SangU.-"River of Chittagong, Bengal; rises in the range of hills 
dividing Arakan from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, near the hill of 
Kuddng. After a circuitous course of about 125 miles, generally 
northerly, over a rocky bed, it reaches Banddrban, from which town it 
takes a tortuous westerly direction through Chittagong District, and 
finally empties itself into the Bay of Bengal, in lat 22“ 6' n., and long. 
91* 53' E., about 10 miles south of the KarnaphulL The Sangu is 
tidal as far as Bandirban ; its bed here is sandy. Though shallow in 
ordinary times, during the rains this river becomes deep, dangerous, 
and rapid. In its upper reaches, the Sangu is. called by the hillmen 
the Rigray Khyoung ; midway, before entering the plains, it is known 
as the Sabdk Khyoung. It is navigable by large cargo boats for a 
distance of 30 miles throughout the year. The principal tributary is 
the Dolu. 

Sanivarsante.— or administrative headquarters of Yelusa- 
virashime tdluk^ in the territory of Coorg. The name of the village is 
derived from a weekly fair held on Saturday. 

SaiyiXL — Small village in Thdnd (Tanna) District, Bombay; believed 
to have been formerly a large town, and the place where the Pdrsis first 
landed in India. Known to the Portuguese, and long after their time, 
as ‘St. John.’ 

Saideli —One of the petty States of Rewa Kintha, Bombay. Area, 
33 J square miles; estimated revenue in 1875, No tribute is 

paid. The chief is named, Thdkur Partdb SinhjL 

Sankaridrog {Sanka-girt Durgamy—Yilhge in Salem District, 
Madras. Lat ii* 28' 52" n., long. 77® 55’ 40^" pop. (1871), 1711, 
dwelling ia 374 houses. Sub-magistrate’s court, qiilway ^station, and 
telegraph office. The village is situated at the foot of the Durgam or 
Drug, a square mass of gneiss rising 1000 feet above the plain, com- 
pletely terraced with fortifications, while half-way up, like a pearl set 
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in emeralds, a white mosque nestles amongst the rich foliage which 
still covers part of the hill. On the summit is a small plateau, with 
a good supply of water stored in the rock. Viewed from below, the 
bill is a source of interest to the geologist, from the very fine specimens 
of granite veins piercing the gneiss, which have been exposed in the 
course of ages. 

The Drug was a place of great strength, and was not attempted* 
by Colonel Wood in 1768, when he captured all the surrounding forts. 
The fortifications on the summit show traces of European engineering. 

Sankarkati. — ^Village in the Twenty-four Parganis District, Bengal. 
Noted for its large and numerously attended fair held during the 
Durgd-pijd^ Doly and Rath Jdird festivals. Bi-weekly market. 

Sankim^inirkoiL — Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras ; situated 
in lat. 9" 10' 10" N., and long. 77* 34' 35" e., on the road from Madura 
to Travancore. Pop. (1871),! 1,632, dwelling in 2793 houses. A large, 
well-built town, with fine temple and tanks ; and the headquarters of a 
taluk of the same name. 

Sankarpar. — Town in Chanda District, Central Provinces j situated 
in lat. 20“ 38' N,, and long. 79“ 34' e., 16 miles north-north-east of 
Chimdr. Contains a modern fort of earth and brick, and has Govern- 
ment schools for boys and girls. Under the Marhattds, a cannon foundry 
was worked at Sankarpur, and some half-finished guns yet remain. 

Sankeswstr.— Town in Belgium District, Bombay ; situated in lat. 
16’ 15' N., and long. 74" 31' 30" e., 27 miles north by west of Belgium 
town. Pop. (1872), 8905. Post office. 

SankL—River of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal; rises in the west of 
Lohdrdagd District, and after a tortuous course of 120 miles, first 
south-westerly and then south-easterly, joins the South Kocl in Gangpur 
State. The united stream, under the name of the Brdhmani, enters 
the sea in the north of Orissa. The confluence of the South Koel and 
the Sankh is the most, picturesque spot in Gangpur. Local tradition 
asserts it to be the scene of the amour of the Sage Pardsuram with 
the fisherman’s daughter Matsya Gandhd, the offspring of which was 
Vydsa, the reputed compiler of the Veda and the Mahdbhdrata, 

8ankhatra.**-Municipal town in Sidlkot (Sealkote) District, Punjab. 
Lat. 32" 13' N., long. 74* 58' E.; pop. (1876-77), 2391; municipal 
revenue (1876-77), ;^7S ; incidence of taxation, 7jd. per head. 

8&nkkimd.'— Spring in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal j so called from 
the monster sankh or shell Panchajanya, mentioned in the Mahdbhdratay 
the sound of which filled the breasts of the enemy with dismay. 
This shell is said tq have rested beneath the waters of the spring, and 
its impression on the bank— three feet in length by a foot and a half 
wide— is still shown. 

Ssnkua. — Village and ruins in Etah District, North-Western Pro- 
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vinces ; identified "by General Cunningham with the great city of the 
same name, which formed the capital of a considerable kingdom in 
the 5th century b.c. Distant from Etah town 43 milesr south-east 
Visited by Fa-Hian, about 415 a.d., and by Hiouen Thsang in 636 a.d., 
when it was a celebrated place of Buddhist pilgrimage, being the spot 
where' Buddha descended again upon earth by three staircases of gold, 
silver, and crystal, after a residence of three months in the Tri- 
yastrinshas* heaven, preaching the. law to his mother, M^ya. King 
Asoka afterwards erected, k pHlar to . commemorate the event, but no 
remains of it can now with . cCrtsunty be discovered. The existing 
village is perched upon a mound wof ruins, known as the kild or fort, 
41 feet in height, with a superficial extent of 1500 feet by 1000. A 
quarter of a mi)e southward n; another mound, composed of solid 
brick-work, and surmouhted by a temple to Biskri Devi. North of the 
temple mound, at a distance of 400 feet, lies the capital of an ancient 
pillar, bearing an crept figure of an elephant, wanting the trunk and 
tail. The capital has the well-known bell-shape, reeded perpendicularly 
w’ith a honeysuckle abacus, as in the pillar at Allahdbdd ; and it evi- 
dently belongs to the same period^ the 3d century b.c. Hence General 
Cunningham corisfders'it identical with Asoka’s monument, mentioned 
by the Chinese Pilgrims, although the latter was said to be crowned by 
the figure of a lion— -a discrepancy which the learned archseologist 
explains away by supposing that the trunk was already broken off in 
the 5 th century a.d., and that the animal could no longer be dis- 
tinguished at a height of 50 feet above the ground. South of the 
temple of Biskri Devi, ftgain, at a distance of aoo feet, occurs a third 
small mound' pf ruins, apparently the remains of a stupa ; while 6od 
feet due east js a fourth mound, 6p6 feet by’ 500, known as Nivi-ka- 
kot, which seems t(^ contain the remains- of Some large enclosed 
building l^ke a Buddhist monastery. ,The fort and the various mounds 
which surround the temple form a mass of ruins 3000 feet in length 
by 3000 in breadth, Or nearly 2 miles Ip circuit; but this space appears 
only to enclose the citadel and the religious edifices which gathered 
round the thre& holy staircases by which Buddha descended upon the 
earth. The city itself, which surrotinded the central holy enclosure, 
was girt by au earthen rampart upwards of 3} miles in circumference, 
and still distinctly traceable^ in &e shape of an irregular dodecagon. 
Three openings which occur m the raippart ate traditionally pointed 
out as the gates of the ancient city. South-east of the Sankisa ruins 
lies the tank of the Niga, kno^ as Karewar, and identified with af 
* dragon tank’ described by Fa-Hiam Thp city was probably destroy^ 
during the wars between Prithwi Rkj of Delhi and Jdi Chknd of 
Kanauj. Other interesting ruins occur in the neighbouring village of 
Sarai-Aorat, I mile distant north-west 
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gankos (or Suvamakos; so called from its golden sands).—River 
of North-Eastern Bengal, flowiftg through that low tract of country 
between the Himalayas and the Brahmaputra, where no river preserves 
its identity amid the frequent fluvial changes that take place year by 
year. It can only be affirmed that the name is given, in different parts 
of its course, to a river that flows sputhward from the Bhutan Hills, 
and ultimately joins the Brahmaputra, in lat. 25* 52' N., and long. 89’ 
52' E. The main channel of this river forms the boundary between 
the Eastern and Western Dwdrs, thus separating Bengal from Assam. 
Its chief tributaries are the Kdljdnf and Rdidhak on the right bank, 
and the Gadddhar on the left The name of the Gadadhar is commonly 
applied to the united stream, 

Sann.— Town in the Mdiijhand tdlukoi Sehwdn Deputy Collectorate, 
Kardchi (Kurrachee) District, Sindj situated in lat. 26“ N., and long. 
68“ 8' E., close to the western bank of the Indus, at the mouth of a 
torrent that issues from the Laki Hills; on the main road from Kotri to 
Sehwdn, being n miles north of Mdnjhand, and‘ii south of Amri. 
To the south-west of Sann is the vast but ruined fort of Rdnf-ka-kot, 
said to have been constructed by two of the Tdlpur A(irs early in the 
present century, at a cost of 12 Idkhs of rupees (say 20,000). 
Originally the river flowed near the walls, but when iti^. course changed, 
the fort was abandoned. Sann is the headquarters of a tappaddr; it 
also contains a post office, school, dharmsdla^ and a small police post 
Pop. (1872), 1798, viz. 1362 Muhammadans and 436 Hindus. 

Sanosra. — One of the petty States of North Kdthidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of 3 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^403, of which jQiS is paid as tribute to the British 
Government, and ;^5 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Sansar Dhdra.— Grotto and place of pilgrimage in Dehra Diin 
District, North-Western Provinces. Lat 30* 21' n., long. 78® 6' e. 
A waterfall gushes from a cleft in the rock, with a grotto behind it, 
in which stalactites are formed. ^ The Hindus consider it sacred 
to Mahddeva, and visit it in considerable numbers. Distant from 
Mussooree (Mastiri) about 12 miles. 

Sftntdl Farganda, The.-<*A British District in the Lieutenant- 
Govemorshippf Bengal, lying between 23“ 48' and 25® 19' n. lat, and 
between 86* 30' and 87* 58' e. long. ‘ Area, 5488 square miles ; popu- 
lation, according to the Census of 1872, 1,259,287 souls. The Santdl 
Pargands form the southern portion of the Bh^alpur Division, They 
are bounded on the north by the Districts of Bhd^lpur and Pumiah ; 
on the east by Maldah, Murshidibdd, and Birbhdm ; on the south by 
Bardwdn and Mdnbhdm ; and on the west by Hazdribagh and BhdgaU 
pur, The administrative headquarters are at Nava Dumka. 

Physical Aspects.’-^TixL^ distinct types of countiy are represented 
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in the Santdl Pargands. In the east of the District a belt of hills 
stretches for about a hundred miles from the Ganges to the Naubil 
river. West of this is a rolling tract of long ridges with intervening 
depressions, covering an area of about 2500 square miles. The third 
type is exemplified by a narrow, almost continuous, strip of flat alluvial 
land about 170 miles in length, lying for the most part along the loop- 
line of the East Indian Railway. The total area of this alluvial tract is 
about 650 square fniles. The undulating .upland tract, which includes 
the entire Sub-District of Deoghar, with Pabbii and the southern 
portion of Goddd, is in many parts overgrown with jungle; and the 
gneiss, which forms the geological basis of the District generally, is here 
overlaid by the carboniferous shales and sandstones that form the 
Deoghar coal-field. The Rajmahal Hills, which abruptly rise from 
the valley of the Ganges, were, until very recently, regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the Vindhydn range of Central India. It has been found, 
however, that not only are they physically quite detached from the 
Vindhydn hill system, but geologically there is nothing in common 
between the two. The Rdjmahdl Hills occupy an area of 1366 square 
miles ; they nowhere rise higher than 2000 feet above the sea, their 
average elevation being considerably less. The principal peaks are 
Morf and Sendgarsa, each about 2000 feet above the sea. The other 
hill ranges of the Dist’-id are th^ Judhuasarhl, Rdmgarh, Belpdta, 
Kumrdbdd, I.a.kslianpur, Salchdla, and Sankara. Singanmdt, a peak 
in the hat-named range, is well known as a landmark fur all the 
country round Most of these hills are covered almost to their 
•Summits with dense jungle, and are difficult of access. There are, 
however, numerous passes through the successive ranges, along which 
good roads might without difficulty be made. The Ganges forms the 
northern and a large part of the eastern boundary of the Santal 
Pargands, and all the rivers of the District eventually flow either into it 
or into the Bhdgirathi. The chief of these rivers are the Gumdnf, the 
Moral, the Bdnsloi, the Brdhmanf, the Mor or Mordkhf with its 
tributary the Naubil, the Ajai, and the Bardkhar. None of them is 
navigable throughout the year. Picturesque waterfalls are formed near 
the Plages of Kuskird, Sinhpur, and Mahdrdjpur, and there are several 
mineral springs in the District Game, large and small, is common 
throughout the Santdl Pargands. 

History , administrative history of the Santdl Pargands is the 
history of the gradual withdrawal of the territory now comprised in the 
District from the operation of the general regulations, that withdrawal 
being throughout dictated by a regard for the peculiar; nation^ 
character of the two races of Pahdrids and Santdls. The policy was ih 
the first instance set on foot by Mr, Augustus Geveland, Collector of 
Bhdgalpui^ in the rules which he proposed for the management of the 
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Paharids between 1780 and 1784. These rules, which are referred to 
in the article on Bhagalpur District, were incorporated in Regula- 
tion I. of 1796, so that Cleveland has a fair claim to be considered 
the author of the non-regulation system. It followed, howdver, from 
confirming the Pahdrids in possession of the hills, that disputes arose 
between them and the Hindu zaminddrs of the plains as to the right of 
grazing cattle and cutting timber along the lower slopes. Accordingly, 
in 1832, two Government officials were deputed to demarcate with solid 
masonry pillars the present area of the Ddman-i-koh or * skirts of the 
hills.’ The permission to Santdls to settle in the valleys and on tlie 
lower slopes of the Ddman stimulated Santdl immigration to an 
enomious extent ; and it might be supposed that the natural con- 
sequence of that immigration would have been the admission of the 
Santdls to the exceptional privileges which the Pahdrias already enjoyed. 
But this measure, although more than once proposed, was not approved 
by Government ; and the next phase in the history of the District is the 
Santdl rebellion of 1855-56. The story of that rebellion, and the causes 
which led to it, would occupy more space than can here be given, but 
the reader will find an exhaustive account of it in my Annals of Rural 
Bengal^ and a shorter sketch under article Inpia {ante^ Vol. iv.). The 
Santdls, starting with the desire to revenge themselves on the Hindu 
money-lenders who had taken advantage of their simplicity and impro- 
vidence, found themselves arrayed in arms against the British Govern- 
ment The insurrection was not repressed without bloodshed, but it led 
to the establishment of a form of administration congenial to the Santil 
immigrants .; and a land settlement has recently been carried out on 
conditions favourable to the occupants of the soil. 

Population , — No estimate of the population of the entire District 
exists previous to the Census of 1872. That enumeration disclosed a 
total of 1,259,287 persons, inhabiting 987a villages and 230,504 
houses; average density of the population, 229 persons per square 
mile; number of villages per square mile, i'8; houses per square 
mile, 42; persons per village, 128; persons per house, 5 ‘4. The 
most thickly peopled portion of the District is the zaminddri tract, 
where the average density is 241 persons to the square mile, varying 
from 160 to 392. Taking the Ddman-i-koh as a whole, there is a 
general average of 193 persons to the square mile, the greatest density 
* recorded being 212 in that portion of the Ddman attached to Goddd, 
and the least being 161 in the Ddman of Nayd Dumkd. Classified 
according to sex, the number of males is 629,716, and of females, 
^^ 9 >S 7 ri the proportion of males being thus exactly 50 per cent, of the 
whole population. Classified atcording to age, there are, under 12 
years— males, 269,751, and females, 242,836; total children, 512,587; 
or 40*7 per cent of the population j above 12 years old — males, 359,965, 
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and females, 386,735 ; total adults, 746,700. The excess of male over 
female children is explained by the fact that here, as elsewhere in 
India, the natives consider that a girl reaches womanhood at an earlier 
age than a boy arrives at manhood, and many girls are consequently 
returned as women. The abnormally large proportion of children— 
407 per cent, of the District population— is probably due to the fact 
that the aboriginal races are unusually prolific. The ethnical division 
of the population gives the following results: — Non-Asiatics, 120 (of 
whom 106 were British) ; mixed races (Eurasians), 92 j and Asiatics, 
1,259,075. Of the natives of India, 390,612 are returned as Hindus, 
besides 7076 persons of Hindu origin not recognising caste; and 
79,786 as Muhammadans. Of the Hindus, 76,848 belong to the 
superior castes (Brdhmans, Rdjputs, and Ghdtwdls). The Goalds, 
cowherds and milkmen (of whom there are 74,529), form by far the 
most numerous caste in the District; the artisan castes number altogether 
83,722 persons, of whom 27,954 are Tells (oilmen). The total number 
of persons belonging to aboriginal tribes is 557,277, of whom the great 
majority (455,513) consist of Santdls. The Pahdrids number 68,336. 
The other principal aboriginal tribes represented in the District are 
Naiyis (9179), Kols (8894), and Mals (8820). The total number of 
Santdls throughout the whole of the Bengal Provinces is returned in 
the Census Report of 1872 at 923,532, of whom just one-half are 
found in the District of the Santdl Pargands. Mdnbhiim comes next 
with 132,445; Midnapur has 96,921; the Native States of Orissa, 
76,548; Singbhdm, 51,132 ; Hazdribdgh, 35,306. The Santdls form 
3 per cent,, or more than one-third of the total number of the aboriginal 
races under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and they are certainly 
the best known to Europeans^ The history of this interesting tribe, so 
far as it is ascertained, together vrith a description of their physical 
appearance, habits, and mode of life, will be found in Colonel Dalton’s 
Descriptm Ethnology of Bengal The same work also contains an 
account of the Pahdrids, their customs, language, etc. Divided accord- 
ing to reKgion, the population of the Santdl Pargands is made up in 
almost equal proportions of Hindus, who number 650,2x0, or 51*6 pet 
cent, and hill people professing aboriginal faiths, who form 42 per cent. 
The remainder consists of Muhammadans (79,786, or 6*4 per cent), 
and a very small sprinkling (392, or 0*03 per cent) of Christians. 
Nearly all the converts to Christianity are obtained from the aboriginal, 
races, who are engaged in agriculture; little effect has been produced 
upon the pure Hindus, or on the more civilised inhabitants of the towns. 
Two missions are at work in the District, one affiliated to the Church 
Missionary Society, with stations at Pdljhdri, Hirdmpur, and Goddd ; 
and the Santdl Home Mission, which has its headquarters at Benagdria. 
The population is almost altogether rural ; only 6 towns contain from 
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2000 to 4000 inhabitants. Deoghar, the only municipality in the 
District, has a population (1872) of 4861. 

Agriculture, — Rice forms the staple food grain of the District. Jdr&n 
or &man^ the winter crop of the year, is of two kinds— which is 
soivn broadcast \ and ropd dhdn^ which is transplanted ; of these, forty 
varieties are named. In the alluvial strip of country which runs along 
the eastern boundary of the District, rice is largely cultivated ; and the 
lower slopes of the ridges in the undulating tract, as well as the swampy 
ground between those ridges, are also sown with rice. Level terraces 
are cut out of the hillsides, which thus present the appearance of a 
series of steps varying from one to five feet in height These rice 
terraces are flooded as soon as possible after the rains set in, small 
banks being left round the edge of each plot to hold the water. 
Among the other crops of the District are millets, wheat, barley, 
maize, various pulses and oil-seeds, jute, flax, sugar-cane (of which 
four varieties are distinguished), cotton, and indigo. There are 
two seasons for sowing indigo: the spring sowings are put in the 
ground in March, and reaped in June; and the autumn or October 
sowings are also cut in June. No accurate statistics are available 
showing the area under different crops ; and it is evident from what has 
been said regarding the physical aspects of the District, and the mode 
of rice cultivation in the undulating tract, that there would be consider- 
able difficulty in estimating the aggregate area under rice. The food- 
grain crops grown in the District are, (i) rice, (2) janird or maize, and 
(3) other grains, such as millet and pulses. Of this food-grain supply 
locally produced, rice forms eleven-sixteenths ; janird three-sixteenths. 

Natural Calamities, — Blight of a serious kind is not known in 
the Santal Pargands. Owing to the completeness of the natural 
drainage, floods are almost impossible over a large area ; on the rare 
occasions on which the crops in the alluvial tract have been injured 
by flood, the loss thus caused was more than compensated by the 
increased yield of the high lands. Drought caused considerable 
distress in the Santdl Pargands in 1866, and again in 1874. In the 
former year the price of rice rose jn July to 7J wrr, and in August to 

sers for the rupee ; in the latter year the highest price was 10 sers. 
The fact of rice rising to 10 or 14 sers^ or paddy to 20 or 25 sers^ 
would indicate the approach of famine, and relief measures would 
become necessary. It has been remarked that abundant crops of 
wild fruit are usually concomitants of famine years ; and this was 
the case both in 1866 and in 1874. The mahud tree, which is very 
common in the Santdl highlands, yielded in 1874 a bounteous crop of 
edible blossoms and seeds ; and the mango was plentiful, and formed 
a sensible addition to the food supply of the people, who live much 
ott wild fruits and herbs. In 1866, the people in this District, as in 
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other parts of Behar, were forced by want to eat the mangoes while still 
unripe, and thousands of deaths by cholera were the result In 1874, 
relief was afforded on such a scale that the fruit was allowed to ripen 
before being plucked, and there was no outbreak of disease. 

mCommerce and Trade^ etc , — The trade of the District is carried on by 
means of permanent markets. The chief exports are rice, Indian 
corn, oil-seeds, Arwr-silk cocoons, lac, small-sized timber, hill bamboos, 
and stone. The imports include European piece-goods, salt, and brass 
or bell-metal utensils for household use. The principal mart, both for 
railway and river trade, is Sahibganj, on the Ganges. This place is 
most favourably situated on the deep channel of the river, which flows 
at all seasons close under the town ; and the railway station is quite 
near. All the river traffic which passes Sdhibganj is registered 
Rajmahal, on the loop-line of the East Indian Railway, is another 
important mart Both Sdhibganj and Rdjmahdl mainly depend upon 
their through traffic. They are, in fact, depots, where the agricultural 
produce of the trans-Gangetic Districts of Maldah, Purniah, and 
Bh^galpur is collected for transmission by rail to Calcutta. The 
manufactures of the District are insignificant Iron is roughly smelted ; 
coarse cloth is woven, a few bell-metal utensils are made, and indigo is 
manufactured on a small scale. There arc altogether 260 miles of road 
in the Santdl Parganis ; and the District is traversed on the east by the 
loop-line, and bn the west by the chord-line of the East Indian Railway 
— ^the total length of both lines, including a portion of the small branch 
connecting Madhupur with the Karharb^ri collieries, being about 130 
miles. Coal is found in the District, but of such inferior quality that 
all attempts made to work it have failed. Stone is quarried by an 
English firm under leases from Government and the zaminddrs^ and 
exported down the Ganges to Calcutta for use as road-metal. In 
1876-77, the total registered exports of stone amounted to 628,600 
maundSf valued at ;£i25,72o. 

Administration , — In 1860-61, the total revenue of the Santdl Far- 
gands amounted to 22,680,' and the expenditure to ;^i6,845. 
1870-71, the revenue was ;£'38,9oi, and the expenditure 14, 391. B 

appears, therefore, that there has been a considerable increase in the 
District revenue, and a trifling decrease in the expenditure. As, how- 
ever, no detailed returns are available for the earlier year, it is 
impossible to state to what causes these changes are due. The land 
tax forms the ipost important item of revenue, yielding 
in 1870-71. The next largest item was excise, £10, f There was 
no increase in the number of courts between i860 and 1870; there 
were in each year 10 magisterial, civil, and revenue courts in the 
District Eor police purposes, the Santdl Paigands are' divided 
into 7 police circles {thdnds). In 1872, the regular police force 
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numbered 299 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of ;^4333. 
There was also a municipal police of ii men, costing ;^8o, and a 
rural police or village watch of 1326 men, costing in actual contri- 
butions from the villagers (exclusive of rent-free grants) an estimated 
sum of The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of 

person and property consisted of 1636 men of all ranks, giving i 
man to every 3*35 square miles of area or to every 770 of the 
population. The totaK estimated cost (exclusive of rent-free grants 
of land) was equal to an average of 17s. rod. per square 

mile and nearly id per head of population. In the same year, the 
police conducted 5834 cases of all kinds, the percentage of hnal con- 
victions to persons brought to trial being 46*2 per cent Ddkditl or 
gang-robbery is very uncommon, the explanation being that the people 
of the District are so poor that there is no inducement to the crime. 
Fifteen murders were committed in 1872, and no fewer than 190 true 
cases of cattle-lifting occurred. This offence has become more frequent 
of late in consequence of the rise in the price of hides. There were 2 
jails and 4 lock-ups in the Santdl Pargands in 1872. The average daily 
population of the Nayd Dumkd jail in that year was 63*86, and in the 
Rdjmahdl jail, 118 prisoners. The cost of the jails, including police 
guard, amounted to ;^i822. Education has made rapid strides in the 
Santdl Pargands during the last few years. In 1864, there was not a 
single Government school in the District; in iS 70-71, ther.e were only 
47 ; and in 1871-72, 42 Government and aided schools. In 1872-73, 
owing to the, admission of village paihsdlas to the benefit of the grant- 
in-aid rules, the number of Government and aided schools had risen to 
loi. The number of pupils in the State schools in 1870-71 was 832 ; 
in 1871-72, 1169 ; and in 1872-73, 2206. There were also in the last- 
named year 15 private unaided schools, with loi pupils. For admini- 
strative purposes, the Santdl Pargands are divided into 4 Sub-Districts, 
namely, (i) Nayd Dumkd, (2) Rdjmahdl, (3) Deoghar, and (4) Goddd. 
There are 32 fiscal divisions (pargands) in the District. The gross 
municipal income of Deoghar (the only municipality in the Santdl 
Pargands) amounted in 1871 tOj;^i88, 14s., and the municipal expen- 
diture to ;£i44, I2S. ; rate of municipal taxation, 9jd. per head. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The climate of the Saiitdl Pargands varies in the 
different tracts which have been referred to in describing the physical 
features of the District, The alluvial strip of land has the damp heat 
and moist soil characteristic of Bengal; while the undulating and hilly 
portions are swept by the hot westerly winds of Behar, and resemble in 
their rapid drainage and dry subsoil the lower plateau of Chutid 
Ndgpur. In thb undulating tract the winter months are very cool, 
t>ut the hot season is tforrespondingly trying. The average annual 
minfall is over 50 inches, 'fhe prevailing endemic diseases of- the 
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District are fevers of the ordinary type,, bowel complaints, and skin 
diseases. The hill tracts of Rijmahdl are very malarious. Epidemics 
of cholera and small-pox break out from time to time, but have been 
for the most part confined to the town of Dcoghar. The death-rate 
in two selected urban districts in 1873 was 3578 per thousand of the 
population; and in two rural areas, 18*46 per thousand. There are 4 
charitable dispensaries in the Santdl Pargands. 

Sdntalpur-with-Gh^dchat.— Native State in the Political Superin- 
tendency of Pilanpur, Bombay. The two Subdivisions of Sdntalpur 
and Chidchat together form an estate ruled by a number of petty , 
chieftains. Bounded on the north by the Mdrwdra and Singdm ^ 
estates, on the east by the States of Wdrdhi and R^dhanpur, and 
on the south and west by the Rann of Cutch. The two estates measure 
together about 37 miles in length, and 17 miles in breadth. Area, 440 
square miles; pop. (1872), 18,193; estimated yearly revenue, ;£35oo. 
The country is flat and open. Ghasid or self-produced salt is found in 
large quantitLes. There are no rivers, but many ponds exist, which in 
normal seasons retain water till March, when the inhabitants have to 
depend upon wells for their supply of water. Fever is common. The 
holders of this State are Jdreja Rdjputs, kinsmen of the Rdo of Cutch, 
by whom the country was conquered about 400 years ago. The ruling 
family hold no sanad authorizing adoption. In matters of succession 
they follow the rule of primogeniture. 

Santapilly Village and lighthouse in Vizagapatam 

District, Madras. — See Chantapilli. 

Sdntipur.— The most populous town in Nadiyd District, Bengal; 
situated on the river Hdgli, in lat. 23“ 14' 24" n., and long. 88“ 29' 6" e. 
Area, 7 square miles; pop. (1872), 28,635, of whom 13,953 were 
returned as weavers in the Census Report; municipal income (1871), 
;£j 589 ; rate of taxation, is. ijd. per head of population. Sdhtipur is 
famous for its cloth manufactures, which were at first spread through- 
out the whole District, but afterwards became centralized in this town, 
owing to its being the site of a commercial residency and the centre of 
large factories under the East India Company. Considerable trade 
in local exports and imports. The Rds-jdtrd festival, in honour of 
Krishna, is celebrated at Sdntipur on the day of the full moon in Kdrtik 
(October or November). The fair is visited by about 25,000 or 26,000 
persons, and continues for three days, on the last of which there is a pro- 
cession along the high-road. Sdntipur is also a celebrated bathing-plac^ 

SAoli— Town in Chinda District, Central Provinces; situated in 
lat. 2o“ 5' N., and long. 79® 50' e,, 7 miles east of Mdl. Population 
chiefly Telingl Manufacture of cotton cloth; and trade in cotton, 
cotton doth, grain, groceries, and g&r, Sidi has a weekly market, 
and contains Government schools for boys and ^Is. 
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SAoUgarL— State forest, yielding teak and in the north of 
Betiil District, Central Provinces. Comprises several blocks of hills 
between the Moran river on the east and north, and Rdjdborii on the 
west. Area, 130 square miles. 

lUoner Thriving town in Nagpur District, Central Pro- 

vinws; situated in lat 21“ 23' n., and long. 78* 58' E., 24 miles north- 
west of Ndgpur city, near the main road to Chhindwdra, with which 
place a good branch road connects the town. Pop. (1872), 5295, chiefly 
agricultural The Koldr river flows through the town, which stands 
on a fertile and well-cultivated plain. It has a circular market-place, 
with large masonry platforms, from which two broad metalled roads 
lead south-west and west through the most populous quarters, and are 
connected by a third street of similar character. Chief manufactures— 
cotton cloth, which is largely exported, and an inferior snuff, made by 
the Musalmdn population. A large cattle fair is held weekly. Sdoner 
has a travellers^ bungalow (rest-house), a handsome sardi (native inn), 
a police station, and a school, in which English is taught. The fort in 
the centre of the town, now ruined, must once have been large and 
strong. Tradition relates that it was built by Gauli chiefs before the 
days of the Gonds ; but for many generations Sdoner has belonged to 
the Gond family of Swasthdnik. 

Saptagrdm. — Ruined town in Hdgli District, Bengal. — 5«Satgaon. 

Sar. — Lake in Puri District, Bengal. A back-water of the Bhar- 
GAVi river, situated to the north-east of Puri town; its length from 
cast to west is 4 miles, and its breadth from north to south 2 miles. 
Lat. (centre) 19“ 51' 30" n., long. 85® 55' e. This lake has no outlet 
to the sea, and is separated from it by desolate sandy ridges, which are 
entirely destitute of inhabitants. The Sar is not used to any extent 
for fisheries ; its water, however, is employed for irrigation when the 
rainfall proves deficient 

f^istir-Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh ; bounded on the north 
by Alamnagar, on the east by Mansiimagar, on the south-east and 
south by Gopdmau and Biiwan, and on the west by Shahdbdd. A 
pargand with a rich fertile soil, and a large area occupied with jWs 
and marshes. Area, 90 square miles, of which 49 are cultivated. The 
main products are wheat and barley, which occupy nearly one-half the 
total cultivated area. Pop. (1869), 34,972, namely, 33,375 Hindus 
and 1597 Muhammadans. Of the 87 villages comprising the pargand^ 
59 are owned by Chamdr Gaurs. Only i of these villages is held in 
^ tdlukddrl tenure, 40 in zamlnddrif 43 in imperfect pattiddri^ and 3 in 
^hdydehdra tenure. Government land revenue, ;^6oi3 ; equal to an 
average of 3s. iijd. per cultivated acre, or 2s. id. per acre of total 
area. 

(or Langld),-^ 1 X\\\ range in the south of Sylhet District, 
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Assam, running northwards as a spur from the State of Hill Tippsrah. 
Estimated area, 8i square miles ; height above sea level, 700 feet. 

Saraglir (Sargi&r). — Municipal village in Mysore District, Mysore ; 
situated in lat. 12* o' 10" n., and long. 76* 25' e., on the right bank 
of the Kabbani, 36 miles south-west of Mysore city; since 1864 head- 
quarters of the Heggaddevankot idluk. Pop. (1871), 1626; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), ; rate of taxation, 5d. per head. Owes its 

admin*istrative importance to its healthy position, the neighbourhood 
being free from jungle. 

Sardhdn. — Town in Bashahr State, Punjab; situated in lat. 31* 30' 
N., and long. 77* 50' e., in a wooded amphitheatre, 3 miles from the left 
bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), and backed up by the snow-clad summits of 
the Kullu Mountains. Thornton describes it as the summer residence 
of the Bashahr Rdjd. Tasteful houses in Thibetan style, with pent- 
roofs, balconies, and intricate carved woodwork. Handsome temple 
dedicated to the goddess Kdli. Northern limit of ttie Brdhmans, none 
of whom reside to the north of the town. Elevation above sea level, 
7246 feet. 

Sardi Aghat. — Town and ruins in Etah District, North-Western 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 3276. Distant from Etah town 43 miles 
south-east, from Sankisa three-quarters of a mile north-west. Lies on 
either side of a ravine of the Kdli Nadi. Bdzdr of well-built houses, 
leading to a central market-place. Police station, school-house. Trade 
in cotton, grain, and indigo seed. Founded toward the close of the 
1 7th century by three Afghdn leaders, who came from Farrukhibdd 
District, and built the Sar 4 i Abdur Rdsul and a mosque. West of the 
village stands a lofty and extensive mound, 40 feet in height and about 
half a mile in diameter, the northern portion being built over with brick 
houses. It bears the name of Aghat, derived from Muni Agastiya, the 
mythical regenerator of the Deccan. The houses on the top have 
been built of bricks from the mound, part of which has been honey- 
combed by excavations in search of building materials. Images of 
Buddha, together with gold, silver, and copper coins of all ages, frequently 
occur. In 1843, about £2000 worth were found among the ruins. 
Aghat probably formed part of the ancient city of Sankisa. 

S&raikalA. — Political estate in Singbhdm District,- Bengal', lying 
between 2a® 33' and 22® 54' 30'" n. lat., and between 85® 53' and 86® 
13- E. long. Area, 457 square miles; pop. (1872), 66,347, inhabiting 
568 villages or townships (mamd^y and 13,675 houses. Average 
density, 145 persons per square mile ; number of villages per square 
mile, 1*24 ; houses per square mile, 30 ; persons per house, 4*9. 

8 drai]CBl 4 .---Village in Sdraikali estate, Singbhiim District, Ben|^> 
Lat 22® 41' sa"' N., long. 85® 58' 28® e. Bi-weekly market for District 
produce and artides of trade. Bengali school. 
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Sar&i Silih. — Town in Hazdra District, Punjab. Fop. (1868), 
2887. Stands in the Haripur plain, of which it forms the ancient com- 
mercial centre. Considerable local traffic. I^ge colony of weavers. 
Goldsmiths from this place have been in the habit for generations of 
visiting Afghanistan and Central Asia in pursuit of their trade. 

Sard! Sidhu. — Northern tahsil of Miiltdn (MoolUn) District, 
Punjab j consisting of a lowland strip on either bank of the Beas (Biis) 
river, together with an extensive tract of barren upland. Area, 1748 
square miles ; pop. (1868), 65,734 ; persons per square mile, 87 ; 
number of villages, 244. 

Sax&i Sidhu.“Town in Miiltdn (Mooltan) District, Punjab. Lat. 
30" 3 S' Tfi"' N., long. 72" i' E. 

Sdran. — A British District in the Lieutenant -Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 25* 40' and 26" 38' n. lat., and between 83" 58' 
and 85“ 14' E. long. Area (according to the Parliamentary Abstract 
for 1879), 2654 square miles; population (according to the Census of 
1872), 2,063,860 souls. Sdran forms one of the north-western Districts 
of the Patnd Division. It is bounded on the north by the District 
of Gorakhpur in the North-Western Provinces; on the east by the 
Bengal Districts of Champdran apd Muzaffarpur, the boundary line 
being formed by the river Gandak ; on the south by the Ganges, which 
separates it from Shdhdbdd and Patnd Districts ; on the south-west by 
the District of Azfmgarh in the North-Western Provinces, the Gandak 
again forming the boundary line; and on the west by Gorakhpur 
District. The administrative headquarters are at Chhapra, which is 
also the most populous town of the District. 

Jurisdiction , — Sdran formerly constituted one District with Cham- 
paran. The revenue areas of the two Districts were not finally 
separated until 1866 ; but the magisterial jurisdictions were first divided 
in 1837. The Judge of Sdran still holds sessions at Motihdri in 
Champdran. The subdivision of Sewdn was opened in 1848, and a 
second subdivision at Gopdlganj was sanctioned in 1875. 

Physical Aspects , — Sdran forms a vast alluvial plain, bounded on 
three sides by the great rivers Gandak, Gogra (Ghagrd), and Ganges, 
and intersected by numerous nadis or water-channels, which flow in a 
south-easterly direction, and carry off the drainage of the District. 
The rivers run on a higher level than the adjacent country, which is 
therefore liable to inundation when they overtop their banks. Beneath 
these high banks, lie the basins in which the surface drainage primarily 
collects, to be discharged into the running channels at a lower stage 
in their course. The District has the shape of an isosceles triangle. 
Ihe base, which is very irregular, lies to the north-west; one of the 
equal sides is formed by the Gandak, and the other by the Gogra 
and the Ganges; while the apex is at the south-east comer, where the 
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Gandak and the Ganges join at Sonpur. From this spot, the levels 
slope very gently up towards the western parts of the District. Kochai 
Kot, in the north-west corner, is 222 feet above mean sea level, while 
Sonpur is only 168 feet The whole District is beautifully wooded, 
and mango-groves are very numerous. The lower levels are but 
sparingly used for rice cultivation \ high rice lands predominate, and 
on these indigo, opium, wheat, barley, and several kinds of pulse 
are also grown. The soil is in many places saliferous, and saltpetre 
is extracted by the Ndniyds, a poor and hardy casfe. There are no 

hills in Sdran. The only rivers which are navigable all the year round 

are the three great streams already mentioned — the Ganges, Gandak, 
and Gogra. Among the smaller nadU^ many of which dry up alto- 
gether in the hot weather, are the Sundi or Ddhd, the Jhardhf, the 
Gandakf, the Gangri, the Dhandf, and the Khatsd, all of which 
ultimately fall into the Gogra or the Ganges. The drainage of the 
District is from north-west to south-east, and is carried off by the 
many small nadU into the larger streams. When the rainfall is 
unusually heavy, these nadis are unable to contain all the water, and 
large tracts of cultivated ground are inundated. The consequences 
are specially disastrous when the ipouths of the nadis are stopped by 
high floods in the great rivers into which they flow. There is very 

little jungle in Sdran, and large jgame is not met with, although both 

tigers and leopards are said to have been at one time very common in 
the District. Among the game birds found are quail, wild duck, snipe, 
plover, partridge, ortolans, and green pigeons. Snakes are very numerous. 

Population . — Several early estimates w^ere made of the population of 
Sdran. In 1800, a calculation based, on an enumeration of the houses 
gave 1,104,000 as the number of inhabitants; but this included the 
present District of Champdran, which was not separated from Sdran 
until 1837. Estimates based on similar enumerations were made in 
1843, 1847, 1854, 1855, and i860, the earliest giving a population 
of 1,376,215, and the latest 1,271,729. The first accurate Census 
was that taken in 1872, which disclosed a total population of 2,063,860 
persons, inhabiting 4350 villages and 293,524 houses. The area oyer 
which the Census was taken being 2654 square miles, the following 
averages are obtained Number of villages per square mile, i' 64 J 
houses per square mile, ni; persons per village, 4741 persons per 
house, 7 ; persons per square mile, 778. The density of population is 
greater than in any other District of Lower Bengal, except the metro- 
politan Districts of the Twenty-four Pargands and HdgU. In the sadr 
or headquarters Subdivision, the density rises to 859, while in three 
tk&nds of tliat Subdivision (DighwAra, Mdnjhf, and Mashrak) the 
average exceeds 900. Even in the two thdnds where population »s 
least dense, viz. Baragdon and Barauli, the rates per square mile 
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are 605 and 620 respectively. Classified according to sex, the popu- 
lation is divided into 996,683 males and 1,067,177 females; per- 
centage of males, 48*3! This low proportion is explained by the fact 
that a large number of the men leave the District for service or as 
soldiers. Previous to the Mutiny, it is said that as many as 10,000 
sepoys were natives of this District. Classified according to age, 
there are, under 12 years—boys, 389,786, and girls, 353,524; total, 
743,310: over 12 — males, 606,897, and females, 713,653; total, 
1,320,550. The ethnical division of the people gives the following 
results: — Europeans number 95, of whom 88 are British; of mixed 
race (Eurasians) there are 29; and the remainder, 2,063,736, are 
Asiatics, including 16 Nepilfs. The number of Hindus is 1,577,914 ; 
persons of Hindu origin not recognising caste, 22,952 ; Muhamma- 
dans, 241,590; aboriginal tribes, 7796; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 
213,468. The chief aboriginal tribe in Sdrari is that of the Bhars, 
who number 7647 ; while of the semi-Hinduized aborigines, the most 
numerous tribes are the Chamdrs, or workers in leather (94,844), the 
Dosddhs (73,046), and the Binds (18,429). Superior Hindu castes 
are largely represented, the Brdhmans numbering 158,109 and the 
Rdjputs 225,873. The most numerous caste in Saran is that of the 
Godlas (or Ahirs), the herdsmen of the country. They bear a bad 
character for turbulence and dishonesty, and figure largely in the jail 
returns. Other numerous castes are — the Koeris (141,209), who are 
the best cultivators in the District, holding most of the opium lands, 
from which they raise first-rate crops ; and the Kurmis (100,790), also 
an agricultural caste. Of the 22,952 persons described in the Census 
Report as being of Hindu origin, but not recognising caste, the large 
majority, 18,612, are Atiths, a sect of Sivaites who are in theory 
celibates. Vaishnavs number 3777. The Muhammadans are divided 
into 430,030 Shaikhs, 11,420 Pathdns, 3710 Sayyids, and 369 Mughals, 
while 183,061 are ‘unspecified,’ making a tot&l of 241,590. Classified 
on the basis of religion, the population of Sdran consists of— 1,822,048 
Hindus, or 88’3 per cent, of the total population ; 241,590 Muhamma- 
dans, or 1 1 ’3 percent.; 207 Christians, and 16 ‘others.’ The popu- 
lation is entirely agricultural, the so-called towns being, with the excep- 
tion of the three municipalities of Chhapra, Sewan, and Revelganj, 
merely large villages or collections of hamlets in the midst of which are 
conducted all the operations of rural life. No fewer than 71 of these 
‘ towns ’ contain between 2000 and 5000 persons ; 2 have from 5000 
to 6000; 2 from 10,000 to 15,000; and i nearly 50,000. Of towns 
proper the five most populous are — Chhapra, pop. (1872) 46,287; 
Revelganj, 13,415; Aliganj Sewan, 11,099; Panapur, 5871; and 
Manjhi, 5747, Of these, the first three are municipalities, with a total 
income in 1872 of ;^3383. 
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Agnculture,—'R\ce is, perhaps, the most important crop grown in 
Sdran ; though the area under rice is largely exceeded by the collective 
area under such inferior grains as makai, h>do^ and maniL It consists 
of two great harvests— the bhadai or autumn harvest, and the aghdni 
or winter harvest, the latter being by far the larger of the two. The 
bhadai is generally sown broadcast on high ground in June, and reaped 
in September. Its chief varieties are, (i) sathi^ (2) rnrha^ (3) katki or 
munga, and (4) karhdnu Aghdni rice is sown on low ground. In June, 
after rain has fallen, a nursery is selected, and ploughed three or four 
times before the seed is sown. It is afterwards transplanted, and is 
harvested in December or January. The 33 principal varieties of 
this rice are as follows : — (i) Bhoimloti^ (2) kanugd^ (3) khdhd^ 
U) jdgar^ (5) senegra^ {t) jasarid, (7) thanomi, (8) sdrOy (9) sera, 
(10) solid, (11) shahhjird, (12) kalunfi, (13) sdtul, (14) seld, (15) 
Idnji, (16) batardd, (17) kdjri, (18) Idlddna, (19) umath, (20) rathgoli, 
(2\)da€hni, (22) beUaur, (23) bahami, (24) bdnsmati, (25) sdmjird, (26) 
jdgar, (27) khera, (28) rds, (29) pahdrid, (30) singhdr, ($1) sydmsundar, 
(32) karanga, and (33) gajpatta. Other cereals cultivated are wheat, 
barley, and Indian corn. Green crops comprise malar 01 peas, khesari, 
gram, arhar, mug, urid, beans, sweet potatoes, mustard-seed, etc. Cotton, 
hemp, and flax are also grown. Pdn or betel-leaf is generally cultivated 
on high land situated near a well or tank, in the. vicinity of the home- 
stead. Special crops comprise tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, and opium ; 
the latter being cultivated only under Government licence. The total 
area under indigo is estimated at 45,000 acres, yielding an average out- 
turn of 8000 cwt, valued at ;^28o,ooo. The total area under poppy 
is about 50,000 acres, with a yield of 900,000 lbs. Manure is used 
whenever it can be procured, and irrigation is largely practised for 
the cold-weather crops. The poorer ’ class of cultivators are, as a 
rule, deeply in debt. Rents are high, the following being returned as 
the average rates throughout the District : Transplanted rice, 9s. 6|d. 
per acre; broadcast rice, 6s. 9d.; Indian corn, wheat, marud, arhar, 
and cotton, ns. 3d. ; kodo, barley, and pulse, 9s. 5jd. ; poppy, 15s. 
8d. ; indigo, los. 4jd.; and sugar-cane, 9s. nd. It is very com- 
mon to And Bidhmans,. Bdbhans, Rdjputs, and other high castes 
holding the best lands in a village at rates varying from 50 to 
75 per cent below what a low-caste man pays for inferior land. Rents 
are now almost invariably paid in money, instead of in kind, as was 
foiimerly common. As a general rule, the cultivators claim to hold 
under a right of occupancy, but such tenures are rarely transferable, 
except with permission of the landlord. Tenants holding their lands 
without liability to enhancement do not number more than 5 per 
cent, of the whde. Wages have increased about 30 per cent of late 
years. , The rates for ordinary day-labourers vaiy from a Jd. to 3d. pet 
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day, according as they are employed in the country or the town; 
women and boys receive from iJcL to ajd. per day. Bricklayers and 
blacksmiths get from 4jd. to 6d. a day ; sawyers, 4jd. ; and carpenters, 
from sjd. to 6d. a day. Prices of food grains have also risen in like 
proportion. In 1871-72, which may be taken as an ordinary year, 
40 lbs. of common rice could be obtained for the rupee. In 1877-78, 
when scarcity prevailed owing to an ill-dislributed rainfall and excessive 
exportation to Southern India, only 27 lbs. of . rice were to be got for the 
same money. Ancient records show that in 1790 the price was 150 lbs. 
for the rupee. 

Natural Calamities , — The District is subject to blight, flood, and 
drought. The most common kind of blight is called hindd^ a mildew 
which attacks wheat and barley. Insects do considerable damage; 
and also hailstorms in the cold weather. S 4 ran District, being 
bounded on two sides by large rivers, which flow on ridges and carry 
enormous volumes of water, is peculiarly exposed to inundation. The 
northern side of the District is now, however, completely protected 
by the Gandak embankment. Towards the south, along the banks of 
the Ganges and Gogra, protective works are still required, as large 
tracts are inundated nearly every year. The old records are full of 
complaints about these inundations, which in many cases rendered a 
remission of revenue necessary. The most noteworthy floods of late 
years occurred in 1871 and 1874. Droughts have occurred several 
times, the worst known having taken place in 1866 and 1874, both of 
which were caused by the failure of the local rains. During the 
scarcity of 1874, relief w'orks on an extensive scale were undertaken by 
Government, and in the first fortnight of June a daily average of 229,885 
persons were employed in road-making. Advances of grain were made 
to the extent of 324,831 maunds. Prices were kept down, however, by 
Government importations, and the highest rate reached for common 
rice in 1874 was 12s. ijd. per ewt, as against ;fi, is. lod. per cwt 
in 1866. To remedy this liability to drought, a scheme of irrigation 
was commenced in 1878, by which the waters of the Gandak will be 
led through the centre of the District The total cost is estimated at 
;£so,ooo, on which sum a few planters and zaminddrs have 
^aranteed interest at the rate of 4J per cent The total area to be 
irrigated is estimated at 140,000 acres. 

Means of Communication^ Trade^ etc. — The District possesses a 
total length of 890 miles of made road, Jbut there are no railways or 
canals. The principal manufactures are indigo, sugar, brass-work, 
pottery, saltpetre, and cloth. The chief exports from the District are 
oil-seeds,’ indigo, saltpetre, sugar, grain of all sorts, except rice; the 
principal articles of import being rice, salt, and European piece-goods. 
The great trading mart of the District is Revelganj. In 1876-77, the 
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total registered river traffic of Sdran District, including both imports and 
exports, amounted to just two millions sterling. A great portion of this 
total is merely through traffic, which comes down from Oudh .and the 
North-Western Provinces, and changes boat at Revelganj and Semuria, 
on its way to Patna or Calcutta. Revelganj is perhaps the largest mart 
for oilseeds (chiefly linseed) in all India. In 1876*77, the total 
registered import of oilseeds into the District was valued at ;^2 65,000 ; 
the total export was 3 70,000, thus leaving a balance of more than 
00,000 for the local produce. As regards food grains, however, the 
figures show decisively that Sdran is unable to supply its own dense 
population. In 1876-77, the imports of food grains of all kinds were 
valued at ;^326,ooo, as compared with exports valued at only 18,000. 
The other principal items of export were indigo (;^i 79,000), and salt- 
petre and other saline substances (;^67,ooo). Salt was imported to the 
value of 1 43,000. 

Administration . — In 1794, the net revenue of the District (which then 
included Champdran) amounted to 95,254, with a civil expenditure 
of ^£27,496; in 1850-51, the revenue (including Champdran) was 
;^^230,567, with an expenditure of ;^24,i3i; in 1870-71 (after the 
separation of Champdran), the net revenue of Sdran was ;^i85,o72, 
with a civil expenditure of;^43,826. The land tax, here as elsewhere, 
forms by far the greatest proportion of the District revenue, and 
amounted in 1870-7 1 to 22,344, paid by 3400 separate estates. For 
police purposes the District is divided into 10 circles (thdnds). The 
regular police force in 1872 consisted of 408 officers and men, main- 
tained at a cost of jC 6 ggQf or an average of i policeman to every 6*5 
square miles 6f the District area and to every 5058 of the popula- 
tion. The municipal force in the towns consisted of 173 men 
of all ranks, maintained at a cost to mu^icipal funds of ;^i322. 
The village watch or rural police numbered 6067 men, maintained, 
either by the zaminddrs or by service lands held rent free, at an 
estimated total cost of ;£5522 a year. Each village watchman has 
charge of 41 houses on an average, and receives an average pay in 
money or lands of 12 dnnds a month, or i8s. a year. Including the 
regular police, municipal police, and the village watch, the total machinery 
for protecting person and property in Sdran District consisted, at the end 
of 1872, of 6648 men of all ranks ; equal to an average of i 
to every 0*39 of a square mile of the District area, or to every 310 
of the population. The estimated cost from all sources of maintaining 
this force, including value of rent-free lands, amounted in 1872 to 
;£i 3,834; equal to a charge of ;^5, 4s. 3d. per square mile of the 
area, or a]x>ut t}d. per head of the population. There are 2 jails 
in the District, at Chhaprd and Sewdn towns, with a daily average 
prison population in 1870 of 31 1, the total admissions being i4ss« 
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Average cost of maintenance per prisoner, 6s. 8d. ; average earn- 
ings per prisoner, ;^i, 13s* I id. Serious crime is not very prevalent 
the principal criminal classes being the Dosidhs, Ahfrs, and Maghya 
Poms. Education has rapidly progressed since the introduction of 
Sir George Campbell’s education^ reforms in 1872. In 1870-71, there 
were only 9 Government or aided schools in the District, attended by 
585 pupils. At the close of the year 1873-74, the inspected schools 
numbered 326, with 7066 pupils; equal to an average of i school 
for every 8 square miles of the District area, and 3*4 pupils to every 
thousand of the population. For administrative and fiscal purposes, 
Siran is divided into 2 Subdivisions and 17 pargdnas. 

Medical Aspects . — The seasons in Sdran are very similar to those of 
Tirhut, but perhaps a little hotter. The hot weather begins about 
the end of March ; and in a fortnight afterwards, hot westerly winds 
begin to blow during the day. At night, the wind comes generally 
from the east, and the temperature is comparatively cool, being lowered 
by occasional thunderstorms. The rains set in about the middle of 
June, and continue, with intermissioiis, till .about the end of September 
or the middle of October. September is by far the most trying month 
of the year; the air is damp and steamy, while the sun’s rays are 
extremely strong. The cold weather begins about the middle of 
October, and continues till the beginning of Marqh. Average annual 
rainfall, 45*27 inches. The prevailing diseases arc cholera, small- 
pox, fever, and dysentery. The civil surgeon states that it is doubtful 
if cholera is ever really absent from the District ; and it commits 
great ravages towards the end of the hot and beginning of the 
rainy season. Small-pox comes next in intensity, but the people 
are beginning to avail themselves of vaccination. Both diseases are 
said to be now on the decrease, owing to the improved habits of the 
people and the high stat? of cultivation. The people who live in the 
neighbourhood of low rice lands suffer a good deal from fever. Dysen- 
tery, the result of bad water and insufficient clothing, is sometimes very 
severe. Six Government charitable dispensaries afford medical relief 
at Chhaprd, Sewdn, Hatwd, Bhori, GopAlganj, and Revelganj. Cattle- 
disease exists in the form of %uti or rinderpest, and kurhd or foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Sdrauda. — Hill range in the extreme south-west corner of Singbhdm 
District, bordering on Gangpur State, Bengal. Consists of a grand 
mass of ihountoins, rising to the height of 3500 feet, known as 
*S^anda of the seven hundred hills.’ The population inhabiting this 
^■fgion is scattered over a few poor hamlets nestling in deep valleys, 
and belongs for the most part to one of the least reclaimed tribes of 
Kols. 

®toaiid 4 .— One of the pits or groups of villages of the Kolhdn, in 
vouvin. ^ 
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Singbhdm District, Bengal. According to the Survey of 1868, the pir 
contains 43 villages. Lat. 22“ i' 15*^ to 22* 30' n. ; long. 85* %' to 
85* 28' e . 

84 railgarlL---Native State attached to Sambalpur District, Central 
Provinces, formerly one of the Athdra Garhjdt or ‘ Eighteen Forts 
lying between 21® 21' and 21" 45' o*' n . lat., and between 59' and 
83* 31' E. long. Bounded on the north by the ChandrUpur chiefship 
and Rdigarh State, on the east by Sambalpur District, on the south by 
the Phuljhar chiefship, and on the west by BiWspur District. Pop. 
(1872), 37,091 (of whom 25,438 were Hindus), residing in 364 villages 
and 7632 houses. Area, 540 square miles, of which 320 were cultivated 
in 1877, while of the portion lying waste 80 square miles were returned 
as cultivable. Density of population, 68*68 persons per square mile. 
The country is generally level, but in the south and east rise two con- 
siderable ranges of hills. The Mah^adi flows to the north of the 
State ; the only other river worth mention is the Lith. Though no 
large forests remain, patches of sdj^ dhdurd^ tenddy etc. are met with 
here and there. The wild buffaloes, formerly numerous, have aban- 
doned the State; but tigers, bears, and leopards still range the 
hills and jungle. The soil is for the most part light and friable, 
with a strong admixture of sand. Rice forms the staple crop; 
but pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, cotton, and a little wheat are also 
produced. The only manufactures are tasar^siW, cloth and coarse 
cotton cloth ; and though iron-ore abounds, no mines are worked. 
The main road between Sambalpur and Rdipur runs along part of 
the southern boundary, and the Mahdnadi supplies means of com- 
munication by water for 50 miles. The Chhatfsgarh dialect is the 
spoken language of the State, and the Hindi character is used for 
writing. The chief is a Gond, and traces his origin through 54 genera- 
tions up to Jagdeva Sd, a son of Narendra Si, Riji of Linji in Bhandira 
about 91 .A.D. In return for military assistance, Narsinh Deva, 
of Ratanpur, presented Jagdeva Sd with z khilat or personal mark 
of distinction, and conferred on him the title of ^udn, together with 
84 villages in the Sdrangarh tract Forty-two generations later, when 
Kalydn Sd was diwdn, Raghoji Bhonsld of Ndgpur was stopped on his 
way to Cuttack by the Phuljhar people, who held the Singhora Pass 
against him. Raghoji applied to Banoji, Rdjd of Ratanpur, who 
directed Kalydn Sd to clear the pass. For this service, Kalydn Sa 
received the title of Rdjd, with the right to carry a standard. The title 
was conflrmed by Rdjd Chhatra Sd of Sambalpur, when Sdrangarh 
became a dependency of his kingdom ; and by their military assistance 
from time to time , to .the Sambalpur princes, succeeding Rdjds of 
Sdrangarh gained further*^ grants df villages and pargands, and 
gradually nuide Sdrangarh a State of some importance. The only 
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remarkable buitdiiig in the State is the temple of Samleswar Deva, 
erected in 1748 by Aditya Sd Dfwdn. Sangr^ Sinh, the late Rdjd, 
established a good school a.t his chief town, and there are also indi- 
genous schools in other parts. In 1872, ^03 boys under twelve, and 
564 males above that age, were returned as able .to read and write, or 
as being under instruction. During the minority of the present Rdjd, 
Bhawdni Pratdb Sinh, >his mother, has administered the State. The 
tribute 'IS 1-35 ; and -the estimated gross revenue, ;^8oq. The climate 
is unhealthy, and fever prevails widely from September to November. 

Saraswati Sacred river of the Punjab, famous in the 

early Brdhmaniqal annals. Rises in lat. 30° 23' N.,*long. 77* 19' e., 
just beyond the British border, in the low hills of Sirmiir State ; 
emerges upon the plain at Zadh Budri in Ambdla, a place esteemed 
sacred by all Hindus ; flows in a general south-westerly direction, and 
loses itself more than once in the sands, but reappears again with 
little diminished volume ; passes by the boly town of Thanesar and 
the numerous shrines of the Kurukshetra, a tract celebrated as a 
centre of pilgrimages ; enters Kamdl District and Patidla State, and 
finally joins the Ghaggar in. Sfrsa District (lat. 29“ 51' n., long. 76" 5' k.). 

In ancient times, the united stream below the point of junction 
appears to have borne the name of Sarsuti, and, undiminished by 
irrigation near the hills, .to have flowed across the Rijputdna plains, 
debouching into the Indus below its confluence with the Punjab rivers. 
The deserted bed can still be traced as far as Mirgarh in Bahdwalpur ; 
but the water now penetrates no farther than Bhatner in Rdjputina, 
where its trickling streams finally lose themselves dn ;the sandy plain. 
I'he numerous dams across the hill torrents at the foot. of the mountains 
probably account for the drying up of the ancient channel. The name 
of Saraswatf, ‘ the river of pools,* sufficiently describes the character of 
the stream in its upper Tportiorf, where it dries up partiallj^in the early 
months of the year, becoming a mere succession of separate ponds. 
To each of these is attached a legend and a shrine, visited by thousands 
of pilgrims every year. According to Hindu legend, the disappearance 
of the Saraswatf in the sands is accounted for as follows : — Saraswatf 
was the daughter of Mahddeo ; but her father one day, in a drunken 
fit, approaching her with the intention of violating her modesty, the 
Hindu Arethusa fled, and dived underground whenever she saw her 
pursuer gaining upon her; and the river, which sprang up in her track, 
still disappears underground at the self-same spots. By devout Hindus 
the Saraswatf is supposed to flow in a subterranean course till it joins 
the Ganges wd the Jumna (Jamun^) at Allahabad, where the moisture 
on the walls of the crypt in the temple of the Undying Banian tree forms 
a conclusive proof of its existence in the eyes of the faithful. The real 
direction of the Saraswatf basin, however, lies towards the Indus below 
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Mithinkot Some of the earliest Aryan settlements in India were on 
the banks of the Saraswatf, and the surrounding country has from almost 
Vedic times been held in high veneration. The Hindus identify the 
river with Saraswatf, the Sanskrit Goddess of Speech. See Muir’s Orig. 
Sanskrit Texts, vol. i., many passages (ed. 1868); General Cunningham’s 
Anc, Gecg. Ind, pp. 331-33 (ed. 1871); Prof. Dowson’s Diet Hindu 
Myihol p. 284 (ed 1879) ; and article India, ante, Vol. iv. 

Saraswatl— River of Hdglf District, Bengal. Formerly the main 
stream of the Ganges, and navigable by large vessels as far as Satgaok, 
the royal port of Bengal in the 16th century. The Saraswatl has now 
silted up, and bdbome a foul shallow creek, branching south-west from 
the Hiigli near Tribenf, lat. 22^ 59' n., long. SS** 26' 45" e. An offshoot 
of the ancient stream debouches into the Ddmodar, near Ampti, the 
main channel falling into the Hiigli a short distance below the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens. The remains of large ships are frequently dis- 
covered many feet deep in the ground, which now covers the bed of 
the Saraswatl. 

Saradwatl — River of Western India, rising in Mount Abu, Rdj- 
putdna. Flowing through the Pdlanpur and Rddhanpur States of the 
Mahi Kdntha Agency, and through the Patan Subdivision of Baroda State, 
the Saraswatl, after a south-westerly course of over 100 miles, enters the 
Rann of Cutch to the east of the State of that name. In the vicinity of 
Sidhpur and Patan towns, by which the river passes, the Saraswatl is 
said to have a subterraneous course of several miles, reappearing before 
it enters the Rddhanpur territory. The river is fordable almost every- 
where ; its banks and bed are generally sandy ; it is nowhere navigable. 
The only importance of the Sarqswatl consists in its sanctity. It is 
visited by Hindus, especially those who have lost their mothers ; Sidhpur 
on this river being considered the appropriate place to perform rites 
in honour of a deceased mother, as Gayi in Behar is assigned for 
ceremonies in honour of a deceased father. 

Stobthd. — Port on the river of the same name in Balasor District, 
Bengal Lat. 21* 34' 45' n., long. 87* 8' 16" e. Frequented by 
native rice sloops, the river being navigable as far as Nalitagarh, 8 
miles from the sea. The sister port of Sdrathi is Chhanuya. 

Sarath Deogarh.— Sub-District and town in the Santdl Pargairis, 
Bengal— Deogarh. 

Sar^iyail.~River of Oudh. Rising in Kheri District in lat 27* 46’ K.,, 
and long. 80* 32’ £., after a course of 49 miles in a south-easterly direc- 
tion it enters Sitdpur District, where it receives the Jamw^i on its left 
bank, in lat af 32' n.^ and long. 80* 47' e. Thence it flows for 
about 3 miles in' a north-westerly course, and, resuming its previous 
direction, joins the Gumti in lat 2f 9' n., and long. 80* 55' ^ 
Total length, about 95 miles. It causes destructive floods in some 
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years, as it drains a considerable area of country with its numerous 
affluents. 

(Mbrda. — I^iver of North-Western India and Oudh, which takes its rise 
in the loftier ranges of the Himalayas, which separate Kumdun from 
Thibet, at an altitude of 18,000 feet It debouches from the hills at 
Barmdeo, 148 miles from its source, in lat 29” 6' n., and long. 80* 13' e., 
at an altitude of 847 feet above sea level. The river is here 450 feet 
broad, with a minimum discharge of 5600 cubic feet per second. 
Shortly after leaving Barmdeo, it divides into several channels, which 
reunite 9 miles farther down at Banbdsa, but again separate, and finally 
join at Mandid Ghdt, 168 miles from its source, where the last rapids 
occur, and the stream becomes an ordinary river of the plains. Eleven 
miles lower down, it touches British territory in Khairigarh pargand^ 
Oudh; and ii miles farther on, or 190 miles from its source, it joins 
the Chauka near Mothia Ghdt From this point the united stream 
takes the name of the Chauka, till it falls into the Gogra on its right 
bank, in lat 27" 9' n., and long. 81* 30'' e. 

Sardhdna. — Tahsil of Meerut (Mirath) District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying on either side of the Hindan river, and wintered by the 
Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals. Area, 251 square miles, of which 
184 are cultivated ; pop. (1872), 147,398 ; land revenue, ;^3o,043 ; total 
Government revenue, ^^33,051 ; rental paid by the cultivators, ;£ss,4S5‘ 

SardMna. — Town in Meerut (Mirath) District, NorthrWestern 
Provinces, and former capital of the famous Begam Samru. Lat 29" 
9 ' 6 ''n., long. 77’ 39' 26" E. ; pop. (1872), 12,466, consisting of 6471 
Hindus, 5641 Muhammadans, and 354 Christians. Stands on a low site, 
near the Ganges Canal, 1 2 miles north-west of Meerut city. The town has 
a poor and decayed appearance, being in a decadent condition since the 
death of the famous Begam Samru. Northward lies Lashkarganj, 
founded by the Begam as a camp, and the old fort ; next succeeds a 
wide parade-ground; and southward stands the town itself. Local 
tradition assigns the foundation of Sardhdna to one Rdjd Sarkat at a 
period anterior to the Muhammadan conquest. Its modern history 
is interesting from its connection with the well-known adventurers 
Walter Reinhard and George Thomas. The following sketch is con- 
densed from an account given in the official* Gazetteer of Meerut. 
Walter Reinhard, a soldier of fortilne, better known by the name of 
Samru or Sombre, was a butcher by profession, and a native of Luxem- 
bwg, He came to India as a soldier in the French army, and deserting 
that service, took employment with the British, where he attained to 
the rank of sergeant Deserting again, he rejoined the French service 
at Chandema^re, and on the surrender of that settlement accoi^anied 

Law in his wanderings throughout India from 1757 to 17^. In 
the latter year, Law’s party joined the army of Shdh Alam in Bengal, 
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and remained with the emperor until his defeat in 1760 at Gaya by 
Colonel Camac, in his attempt to reconquer Bengal from the Nawab. 
Samru next entered the service of Mir Kisim, by whom he was em- 
ployed to murder the English prisoners at Patna (Patna District, 
q, V.) in October 1763. He succeeded in escaping into Oudh, and 
afterwards entered the service of several native chiefs, until in 1777 he 
entered the service of Mirza Najf-Khdn, the general and minister of 
Shdh Alam ii., and received the pargand of Sardhina in fief, as an 
assignment for the support of his battalions. He died here in the fol- 
lowing year, and was succeeded by his widow, the well-known Begam 
S^iyu, who continued to keep the military force. This remarkable 
woman, the illegitimate daughter of a Musalmin of Arab descent, and 
the mistress of Reinhaffd before becoming his wife, assumed the entire 
!management of the estate, and the personal command of the troops, 
which numbered 5 battalions of sepoys, about 300 European officers 
and gunners, with- 50* pieces of cannon, and a body of irregular horse. 
In 1781 the Begam was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, 
under the name of Johanna. Her troops rendered excellent service to 
the emperor in the battle of Gokalgarh in 1788, where a charged 
Sardhdna troops, personally led by the Begam and the celebrated 
adventurer George Thomas, saved the fortunes of the day at a critical 
moment. In 1792, the Begam married Levassoult, a Frenchman in 
command of her artillery. In 1795, European officers became 
disaffected, and an illegitimate son of Reinhard, known as Zafarydb 
Khdn, put himself at their head. The Begam and her husband were 
forced to fly. In the flight the Begam’s palanquin was overtaken by 
the rebels, and she stabbed herself to save herself from falling into their 
hands ; and thereupon Levassoult shot himself, in pursuance of a vow 
that if one of them was killted the other would commit suicide. The 
Begam’s wound, however, was but a slight one, and she was brought 
back to Sardhana. Another account of this incident is that the Begam 
had become tired of her husband, and that it was all a plot on her own 
part to get rid of him. However, all her power passed temporarily 
into the hands of Zafarydb Khdn, and she was treated with great per- 
sonal indignity, till she was restored to power some months later by 
her old general George Thomas, and remained in undisturbed possession 
of her estates till her death in 183^ 

After the battle of Delhi, and the British conquest of the Upper Dodb, 
the Beg^ submitted to the new rulers, and ever after remained distin- 
guished for her loyalty. Her possessions were numerous, and included 
several considerable towns, such as Sardhdna, Baraut, Bamdwa, and 
Dankaur, besides lying in the immediate neighbourhood of great marts 
like Meerut; Delhi, Khdrja, and Bdgpat. Her income from her estates 
in Meerut District alone amounted to ;^56,7ai per annum. She kept 
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up a considerable army, and had places of residence at Khirwa, Jaldb 
pur, Meerut, and Delhi, besides her palace at Sardhdna. She endowed 
with large sums the Catholic churches of Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Bombay, the Sardhdna Cathedral, the Sardhdna poorhouse, St. John’s 
Roman Catholic College, and the Meerut Catholic Chapel. She also 
made over a Idkh of Sonat rupees to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable 
purposes, and subscribed liberally to Hindu and^usalmdn institutions. 
Zafaiydb Khdn, the son of Samni, died in 1S02, and left one daughter, 
whom the Begam married to Mr. Dyce, an officer in her service. 
David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, the issue of this marriage, died in 
Paris, July 1851, and the Sardhdna estates passed to his widow, the 
Hon. Mary Anne Forester, dhughter of Viscount St. Vincent. |(rhe 
Begam’s residence, on the east side of the town, is a fine modern 
house, with a grand flight of steps at the entrance and extensive 
grounds. It is well furnished, and contains some good pictures. The 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1822, stands south of the town, 
and is an imposing building, surrounded by an ornamental wall. St. 
John’s College, for training priests, occupies a low masonry house, once 
the Begam’s private residence. Two excellent papers on the Sardh^na 
estate, and a biography of George Thomas, in the Calcutta Review for 
January and April 1880, by Mr. H. G. Keane, B.C.S., differ in some un- 
important degrees from the history of the estate as given above. Four 
Jain temples. Schools. Tahsiliy police station, post office. Old fort 
at Lashkarganj in ruins. Insufficient drainage causes malarious fevers, 
but local funds are being applied to remedy this evil. Essentially an 
agricultural town, with little trade and no manufactures. 

Sarenl — Pargand of Bii Bareli District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Khiron, on the east by Ddlmau, on the south by the Ganges, 
and on the west by Daundia Khera. Area, 114 square miles, of which 
61 are cultivated. Pop. (1869), 60,825, namely, 59,471 Hindus and 1354 
Muhammadans. Of the 169 villages comprising the pargandy 157 are 
held under tdlukddH tenure, Bais Kshattriyas being the chief proprie- 
tary body. Government land revenue, 19,100, equal to an average 
of 5s. 2jd. per acre* 

Saigtya* — The largest of the Native States of Chutii Nagpur, 
Bengal; lies between 22* 37' $0'' and 24* 6' 30" n. lat, and between 
8*’ 32' 5" and 84* 7’ E. long. Area, 6103 square miles ; population in 
1872, 182,831. Bounded on the north by Mirzdpur, a District of the 
North-Western Provinces, and the State of Rewah; on the east by 
Lohdrdagd District ; on the south by Jashpur, Uddipur, and the District 
of BiUspur in the Central Provinces ; and on the west by Kored. 

P^j'SKol Aspects, -^Saxgiija. may be described in general terms as 
a secluded basin, walled in on the north-east and south by massive 
hill-barriers, and protected from approach on the west by the forest- 
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clad tract of Korel The eastern portion of the State consists of an 
undulating tableland about 2500 feet above the sea, continuous with, 
but slightly higher than, the adjoining plateau of Chutii Nigpur proper. 
From this again isolated hill ranges, and pdts or plateaux, capped with 
a horizontal stratum of trap rock, rise to an elevation of 3500 and 
4000 feet, forming on the north the boundary of Paldmau, and 
blending in the south with the northern Jashpur Hills. The two most 
prominent physical features of Sargdja are the MAinpdt, a magnificent 
tableland 18 miles long, from 6 to 8 broad, and 3781 feet above sea 
level; and the Jamfripdt, a long winding ridge about 2 miles wide. 
The Miinpdt is well wooded and watered throughout, and supplies 
ext^ive grazing fields during the sumifler months ; the pasturage dues 
of this tract alone are estimated at ^£“250 per annum. ‘The chief peaks 
in the State are MaiWn, 4024 feet; J 4 m, 3827 ; and Partagharsa, 3804. 
The principal rivers are the Kanhar, Rehr, and Mihdn, which flow 
northwards into the Sdn ; and the Sankh, a tributary of the Brdhmani. 
None of these streams is navigable. Coal is found in Central 
Sargdja, in the Bisrampur field. There is a group of hot springs at 
Tatdpdnf, in the north of the State; their maximum temperature is 
184° F. Sdl timber abounds every w'here. 

History. — The early history of Sargdja is extremely obscure. 
Authentic records date from 1758, when a Marhattd army in progress 
to the Ganges overran the State, and compelled its chief to acknow- 
ledge himself a tributary of the Berar Government. In consequence 
of the chief having aided a rebellion in Paldmau against the British 
at the end of the last century, an expedition entered Sargdja under 
the command of Colonel Jones. Order was restored, and a treaty 
was concluded between the British Government and the Mahdr^iji 
of Chutid Ndgpur, which, however, proved inoperative. As soon 
as the British force retired, fresh disputes broke out between the 
ruling chief and his relations; and in 1813, Major Roughsedge, the 
Political Agent, went to Sargdja and endeavoured to settle the affairs 
of the State. The young Rdjd being imbecile, a dkudn was appointed 
to cany on the government ; but this officer was soon afterwards killed, 
and an attempt to seize the Rdji and his two Rdnis was only frustrated 
by the gallantry of a small guard of British Sepoys who had been left in 
Sargdja for their protection. Until 1818, the State continued to be the 
scen^ of constant lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to the 
British Government under a provisional agreement concluded with 
Madhoji Bhonsld (Apii Sdhib), and order was soon restored. In 1826, 
the chief received the title of MahdrdjfL 

The population of 182,831 persons (1872), mhabiting 
1295 villages and 36,463 houses, consisted of 91,291 males 
9 i >540 females; proportion of males in total population, 49*9 per cent 
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The Dravidian aborigines (of whom the Gonds and Urdons form by 
far the most numerous section of the population) numbered 73,256, 
or 40*1 per cent; the Kolarian tribes, 39,416, or 21*5 per cent; 
Hindus, 68,789, or 37*6 percent; Muhammadans, 1370, or o‘8 per 
cent of the total population. Average density of population, 30 per 
square mile; villages per square mile, 0*21 ; persons per village, 141 ; 
houses per square mile, 6 ; persons per house, 5, The residence of the 
Mahdrdjd is at Bisrdmpur ; but the manager lives at Pratdppur farther 
north, which village is virtually the capital of the State. It contains a 
court-house, jail, and ^hooL Only two villages in Sargdja have a 
population of from 1000 to 2000 souls. The chief objects of interest 
are Ramgarh Hill, the remains of several temples, the desihed 
fortress of Jdbd, and numerous images. (For a full account of these 
antiquities and of the aboriginal tribes of Sargdja, see Statistical Account 
of Bengal^ vol. xvii. pp. 231-240). 

Agriculture^ etc , — The staple crops are cereals, oil-seeds, and cotton. 
On an average, the rent varies from is. i^d. to is. 6d. per acre. 
Cesses, however, are levied, which equal, and sometimes exceed, the 
actual rent; and every cultivator is bound to work for his landlord 
fifteen days in the year, exclusive of the time spent in going to the work. 
This system of forced labour is at present the chief drawback to cultiva- 
tion in Sargiija. Thepasses into the State are impracticable for wheeled 
traffic. The manufactures are pottery, coarse cloth, and rough ironwork. 
Weekly markets are held at Pratdppur, Bisrdmpur, and Jhilmili. Ex- 
ports— -food grains, oil-seeds, ghi^ lac, resin, and cocoons of tasar silk ; 
imports— brass and pewter vessels, ornaments, piece-goods, and salt 

Administration . — The State yields its Rdjd an annual income of 
about ;f3ooo, and pays a tribute to Government of ;£i89, 3s. 4d. In 
* ^7 7-78, when Sargdja was under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of the Chutid Ndgpur Division, the actual revenue was ascertained to 

;f 3 i 99 » and the expenditure ;^2565. Police duties are performed 
by the principal feudal sub-proprietors, styled ndkaddrs^ each being 
responsible for the public peace within his borders. Sargdja is divided 
into II police circles, three of which are kept up by the State. 

Sargtir. — Town in Mysore District, Mysore . — See SARijGUR. 

Sftrh S&lixiipur. — Easternmost tahsil of Cawnpore District, North- 
Western Provinces ; consisting of a fertile plain, lying along the south 
bank of the Ganges, and traversed by the East Indian Railway. Area, 
208 square miles, of which 129 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 99,303; 
land revenue, ;£23,598 ; total Government revenue, ;^ 2 Si 9 S^ i 
paid by cultivators, ^^37,065. 

— One of the petty States of Bundelkhand under the political 
superintendence of the Bundelkhand Agency and the Central India 
Agency. It lies mihm Jargand Jaldlpur of Hamiipur District, and is 
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surrounded on all sides by British territory. Area, 3 5^ square miles - 
estimated pop. (1875), 6000; estimated revenue, ;£3ooo. On the 
division of his estates by Pahar Sinh, son of Jagatrdj, Rdjd of Jaitpur, 
Mdn Sinh, his second son, obtained Sarila. His successor, Tej Sinh, 
was expelled by All Bahddur, but eventually recovered a portion of his 
territories through the assistance of Himmat Bahddur. At the time of 
the British occupation of Bundelkhand, he was in possession of the 
fort and village of Sarila. In consideration of his voluntary submission 
and influence in the District, he was granted ii villages by sanad in 
1807. The present (1876) chief is Rdjd Khalak Sinh, during whose 
minority the State is managed by his mother. The military force of 
the State consists of 4 guns, 40 cavalry, and 200 infantry and police. 

Sarishpur (or Siddheswar).—K\\\ range in the south of Assam, 
forming the boundary between Cdchdr District on the east and Sylhet 
on the west. The height varies from 600 to 2000 feet above sea level. 

SazjApur. — Municipal village in Bangalore District, Mysore. Lat. 
12* 52' N., long. 77* 49' s* E.; pop. (1871), 3051 j municipal revenue 
(1874-75), ;^i8 \ rate of taxation, i Jd. per head. Considerable manu- 
facture of cotton cloth, carpets, and tape. Muslins of fine quality are 
no longer made. Weekly fair on Fridays. 

Saiju.— River in the North-Western Provinces.— Gogra. 

Sarmastipor. — Trading village in Darbhangah District, Bengal.— 
SOMASTIPUR. 

SArnAtll (probably a corruption of Sdranggandth, * Lord of Deer,’ 
referring to a legend of Buddha). — Buddhist ruins in Benares District, 
North-Western Provinces, distant 3J miles north of Benares city; 
Sakya Muni first preached his doctrines here, and some of the ruins 
probably date from his time (543 b.c). The remains form a mound of 
brick and stone dtbris about half a mile long b^ a quarter of a mile broad, 
out of which still emerge the remains of two ^eat stufasy and a third is 
in the vicinity. The most remarkable, specially known as the Dhamek, 
is a solid dome 93 feet in diameter, and no feet above the plain. The 
plinth, 43 feet high, is of solid stone cramped with iron, and richly 
sculptured on the exterior. The upper part consists of dilapidated 
brickwork. The second stupa was excavated for bricks in 1794. The 
third, now called Chaukandl, is 800 yards south of Dhamek, and consists 
of a lofty ruined mound of brickwork, 74 feet in height, crowned by an 
octagon^ building, commemorating the Emperor Humaydn’s visit in 
1531. The remains of many other buildings have been excavated in the 
vicinity. The Dhamek tower probably is, if not the same, on the site of 
that erected by Asoka to mark the spot where Buddha first preached his 
doctrine. ThenameisacorruptformofDharma,*TheLaw.’ BothDhamek 
and Chaukandi stupas appear to be mentioned by Hiouen Thsang. See 
also General Cunningham’s Ane. Geog, Ind, pp. 437*^438 (ed. 1871)* 
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in Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded on 
the north by Shdhdbdd ; on the east by Bdwan ; on the south-east and 
south by the Sukheta river, which separates it from Barwdn ; and on the 
west by the Gara river, separating it from Pdli pargand. Area, 35 square 
miles, of which 21 are cultivated ; pop. (1869), 15,624, namely, 15,331 
Hindus and 293 Muhammadans. Government land revenue, £222^^^ 
equal to an average of 3s. 3fd. per acre of cultivated area, or is. iijd 
per acre of total area. Of the 42 villages comprising the pargand^ 20 are 
held by Sombansis, and 15 by Chamdr Gaurs. Thirty villages are held 
m'm^trkcipatitddri and 12 in zaminddri tenure. The country was 
originally occupied by Thatheras, who were driven out of many of their 
villages by Gaur Rdjputs in the middle of the 12th century; and*their 
total expulsion by the Sombansis occurred shortly afterwards. I'he 
pargand was first constituted in 1803 by Rdji Bhawdnf Parshdd of 
Muhamdi, out of villages previously belonging to the neighbouring 
pargands of Pdli and Sard. 

Saromaimagar. — Town in Hardoi District, and headquarters of 
Saromannagar pargand; situated 6 miles south of Shdhdbdd, and 15 
miles north-west of Hardoi town. Pop. (1869), 1452, namely, 1303 
Hindus and 149 Muhammadans. Village school. Bi-weekly market. 

SdrBa.~Town in Kaira District, Bombay; situated 28 miles east by 
south of Kaira town, in lat 2 a*" 33' n., and long. 73* 7' e. Pop. (1872), 
5218. 

Sarsagai^. — Trading village in Mdinpuri District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 27* 3' N., long. 78" 43' 50'' e.; pop. in 1872 (including 
Sarsa), 5496. Lies on the Etdwah road, 6 miles north of Bhadan station, 
East Indian Railway, and 27 miles south-west of Mdinpuri town. The 
village of Sarsa (pop. 3922) is a mere agricultural hamlet, containing a 
large fortified brick house, belonging to a family of Kirdr Thdkurs ; but 
the real importance of the place centres in the neighbouring hdzdr of 
Sarsaganj, the principal trading market of the District, and the only 
one which carries on business with surrounding towns. Fine market- 
place, known as Raikes-ganj; bi-weekly fair; large trade in cotton. 
Wealthy merchants, chiefly Jains; several Jain temples; very hand- 
some little mosque of peculiar architecture. Large cattle market. 
Police station, post office, village school. House tax in 1873-74 yielded 
a revenue of £ 86 . 

Sandwa. — ^Ancient town in Sahdranpur District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Pop. (1872), 3433. Distant from Sahdranpur town 10 miles 
west, upon the Ambila (Umballa) road. Small trade to and from the 
Punjab. Chiefly remarkable for its historical associations, being iden- 
tified by General Cunningham with Sharwa or Sharashdraha, the city of 
^jd Chand, sacked by Mahmdd of Ghazni in 1019 a.d. The ^jd 
flod to the hills after the fall of his fort; but Mahmdd followed up the 
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fugitives, defeated them in the midst of a forest, and captured an 
enormous booty in gold, silver, precious stones, and slaves. Police 
station, post office, village school 

Barsuti — River in the North-Western Provinces, Punjab.~5^^ 
Saraswatl 

StoL-rThe loftiest hill in Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal; situated in 
Lohdrdagd District, west of Rdnchi town; 3615 feet in height. Lat 
*3’ 30' N., long. 84“ 30' 45* E. 

Bairepalli.— Town in Nellore District, Madras, Lat 14® 1 7' 30" n., 
long. 80* o' 40" E. ; pop. (1871), 5101, inhabiting 912 houses. Sarve- 
palli contains the ruins of an old Rohilld fort and a fine stone tank. 

Sarwin. — ^Village in Unao District, Oudh ; situated in lat 26* 36' n., 
and long. 80” 56' e., 6 miles north-east of Purwd, and 26 miles east of 
Unao town. Pop. (1869), 2183, viz. 2067 Hindus and 116 Musalmdns. 
A very ancient village, with a noted Sivaite temple. Concerning this 
temple, Mr. C. A. Elliott narrates the following tradition in his Chronicles 
of Unao^ pp. 5, 6 ; — ‘ To worship at this temple, and to shoot and hunt 
in the wild forest country around, came Rdjd Dasaratha from Ajodhya, 
the father of Rdmchandra, the 5 7th Rdjd of Ajodhya. He was encamped 
at Sarwdra on the edge of a tank. By night came Sarwdn, a holy Rishi 
from Chaunsa (near Ajodhya), by caste a Bania. He was going on 
pilgrimage, and was carrying his blind father and mother in a pair of 
baskets, slung over his shoulders. Reaching the tank, he put his burden 
down and stopped to drink. Rdjd Dasaratha heard a rustling noise, and 
thinking it was some wild beast, took up his bow and shot an arrow, 
which struck Sarwdn, and he died. Then his blind parents in their 
misery lifted up their voices and cursed the man who had done the 
thing. They prayed that as he had slain the son who was the light of 
their hearts, so he might have trouble and sorrow from his own children, 
and might die of grief even as they were dying. Having so said, they 
gave up the ghost; and from that day to this no Kshattriya has lived in 
the town which is founded on the spot, and is called Sarwdn. Many have 
tried it, but evil has overtaken them in one way or another. The tank 
remains to this day, and by it lies under a tree the body of Sarwdn, a 
figure of stone ; and as he died with his thirst unquenched, so if water 
is poured into the navel of the figure, the hole can never be filled up, but 
is inexhaustible in its demand.’ 

Baiy&i-^Indigo factory in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal ; situated 18 
miles south-west of Muzaffarpur town, on the banks of the Bayd river, 
which b here crossed by the Chhaprd road on a fine three-arched bridge. 
A short distance from Saiyd is a monolith called Bhim Sinh’s or 
club, suppc^ng a lion carved in stone. It consists of a plain cylinder 
about 24 feet high, on the top of which is a pedestal with th6 lion. 
The cylinder b in one piece, the height'^ the whole being about 30 feet. 
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Its depth below ground is unknown, but it must be very great, as some 
persons once dug down several feet, and failed to reach the foundation. 
The stone is covered with names, many of them English, some of 
which date from 1793.. It stands in the courtyard of a Brdhman’s 
house, but no religious meetings take place here. Close at hand is 
a well or deep excavation \ and the Brdhman who owns the land on 
which the monolith stands affirms that a large amount of treasure is 
believed to lie concealed beneath, and that this excavation was made 
to try and recover it. 

S^ni {Sdsam). — ^Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 27* 42' 12'' N., long. 78* 8' 5" E. ; pop. (1802), 4208. Distant from 
Aligarh town 14 miles south on the Agra road, from Hdthras 7 miles 
north. Steadily declining in importance. Remains of ancient fort, which 
held out under its rebel chief against Lord Lake in 1803, when it was 
captured not without considerable loss. Monuments in memory of the 
officers killed in the attack. Indigo factories, built from the materials 
of the fort. Police station, post office, encamping ground for troops. 

Sisserim. — Subdivision of Shdhdbkd District, Bengal, lying between 
24* 31' and 25* 22' 30" n. lat, and between 83" 33' and 84“ 30' e. long. 
Area, 1757 square miles ; villages, 1668 ; houses, 65,981. Pop. (1872), 
443 i 703 * of whom 404,933, or 91 ’3 per cent, were Hindus; 38,567, 
or 87 per cent, Muhammadans ; 134 Christians ; and 69 of other 
religions. Proportion of males in total population, 49*4 per cent ; 
persons per square mile, 253; villages per square mile, 0*95 ; persons 
per village, 266; houses per square mile, 38; persons per house, 67. 
This Subdivision consists of the 3 police circles of Dhangdon, Nokhd, 
and Sdsserdm. In 1870-71, it contained. 3 magisterial and revenue 
courts, a regular police force of 176, and a village watch of 2115 men; 
the cost of Subdivisional administration was returned at 

Sdasertet—Headquarters town of Sdsserdm Subdivision, Shdhdbdd 
District, Bengal ; situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 60 miles south of 
Arrah, in lat 24* 56' 59'" n., and long. 84* 3' f e. Pop. (1872), 21,023. 
Municipal revenue, ;^942, 6s.; rate of taxation, lojd. per head of 
populatioa The name Sdsserdm or Sahsrdm signifies one thousand 
toys, because a certain Asur or infidel who lived here had a thousand 
arms, each holding a separate plaything. The town, now fast declining 
in importance, is hbted as containing the tomb of the Afghdn Sher 
Shdh, who conquered Humayun, and subsequently became Emperor 
of Delhi. His mausoleum is at the west end of the town, within a 
large tank, the excavated earth of which has been thrown into unshapely 
banks some distance off. The tomb itself consists of an octagonal 
ball surrounded by an arcade, which forms a gallery; the roof is 
supported 1^ four gothic arches ; the ornaments are in the very worst 
taste. (For full details respectinf; this monument, see Statistical Account 
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of Bengal^ voL xiL pp. 205-208.) In 1872-73, the imports of Sdsseram 
were returned at ;^i9,8s5, the exports at ;£666o. 

Stal— River in the south of Lakhimpur District, Assam, which rises 
in a marsh near the village of Bijaltali, and flowing south-west in a very 
circuitous course, empties itself into the Buri Dihing near its junction 
with the Brahmaputra. During the rainy season, the Sdsu is navigable 
by canoes for about 200 miles. 

Sdswad (5(2wr). — Chief town of the Purandhar Subdivision of 
Poona (Pdna) District, Bombay ; situated on the left bank of the river 
Kdrha 16 miles south-east of Poona city, in lat 18® 20' 20" n., and long. 
74® 4'^2o'' E. Pop. (1872), 6414. Siswad is a municipal .town, with 
an annual income of ;^28o. Post offlce and dispensary. Beyond the 
town, and across the river Kdrha, there is an old palace of the Peshwd, 
now used for the Collector’s office. Near the junction of the Kdfha and 
one of its minor tributaries, is a wafled building, tthe palace of the great 
Brdhmin family Purandhare of Purandhar, whose fortunes for upwards 
of a century were so closely connected with those of the Peshwds. 
This latter palace was formerly strongly fortified, and in 1818 was 
garrisoned and held out for ten days against ;a detachment of British 
troops. 

Sata.— Channel of the Indus in . Sind. The most important eastern 
branch of the river, that to the west being known as the Baghar. The 
Sata sends off, on the left or eastern side, two branches, the Mai and the 
Matni, both of which are now only shallow streams. Before the great 
earthquake that occurred in Cutch (Kachchh) in 1819, vessels from sea- 
ward entered the Richal mouth, the only accessible entrance, and passed 
into the Hajdmro through what was then the Khedewdri creek, and 
thence into the Mai to Shdhbandar, an important naval station under 
the Kalhora princes. This passage was closed by the earthquake, and 
a new mouth opened, viz. the Kukaiwdri, which in 1867 was found to 
be completely choked by sand. The Khedewdri was described by 
Lieutenant Carless in 1837 as having a depth of from 16 to 18 feet, 
but since 1845 the Hajdmro had taken its place as the main channel 

Satanonefl.— One of the petty States in . Undsarviya, Kdthidwar, 
Bombay ; consisting of .1 village, with .2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^95 ; of which ;^io is paid as tribute to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and 12s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Satanw&rL—Fort in Bhopdl State, Central India ; situated in lat 23* 
36' N., and long. 77* 10' e., 30 miles north-west of Bhopdl town, dose 
to the Gwalior frontier. Satanwdri appears, says Thornton, to have been 
granted vdth other possessions in 1818 by the British Ciovemmentto 
the. Nawdb of Bhopdl, ' in order to mark its approbation of his conduct, 
and to enable him to maintain the stipulated contingent* 

British District in the Deccan Division of the Bombay 
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Presidency, lying between i6* 51'and i8* 10 30" n. lat, and between 73* 
37' and 74* 58' E* long. Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract 
for 1879, 5378 square miles; population in 1872, 1,116,05a It 
is bounded on. the north by the States of Bhor and i*haltan, and 
the Nira river separating it from Poona; on the east by Sholipur 
District and the estates of the Panth Pratinidhi and the chief of Jdt ; 
on the south by the river Vdrna, separating it from Kolhdpur and 
Sdngli States, and by a few villages of Belgdum District ; and on the 
west by the Sahyddri range of hills, separating it from the Konkan 
Districts of Koldba and RatndgirL The administrative headquarters 
are at Satara Town. 

Physical Aspects , — From Mahdbaleshwar in the north-west comer of 
the District, 4717 feet above the sea, start two hill ranges of equal 
height and nearly at right angles to each other — one the main range of 
the Sahyddri, running towards the south and forming the western 
boundary of the District, and the other the Mahddeo range of hills, 
which, going first in an easterly and then in a south-easterly direction, 
extends towards the eastern boundary, where it sinks gradually into the 
plain. These hills throw out numerous spurs over the District, forming 
the valleys of the several streams which make up the head -waters 
of the Kistna, one of the largest rivers in Western India. Except 
near Mahdbaleshwar, and in the valley of the Koina, the hills of the 
District are very low, and have a strikingly bare and rugged aspect. 
The Mahddeo range, even in the rainy season, is but scantily covered 
with verdure. The hills are bold and abrupt, presenting in many 
cases bare scarps of black rock, and looking at a distance like so 
many hill fortresses. They consist of trap, intersected by strata of 
basalt and topped with laterite. Of the different soils on the plains, the 
commonest is the black loamy clay containing carbonate of lime. This 
is a very fertile soil, and when well watered is capable of yielding heavy 
crops. Red clay is found near the foot of the hills. Besides many soils 
of a light and dark brown colour, white nodules of pure lime, and also 
light brown loam with a large proportion of lime, are often met with, in 
the east The water supply, especially in the western parts, is tolerably 
plentiful; but in the east, during the hot weather, there is great scarcity. 
The supply comes partly from rivers and partly from numerous ponds 
and wells. Almost all the rivers rising near Mahdbaleshwar on the 
Sahyddri range, or in the Mahddeo Hills, flow directly or indirectly 
into the Kistna. ' Some of these hold water only for awhort time 
after the rains ; but by throwing temporary dams acros%them and 
leadihg their water into canals, they are much utilized for irrigation. 
During the hot season, most of the ponds and wells become dry. The 
t^Uy of Satara receives its supply through pipes from a reservoir on the 
Enteshwar Hill, built by Rdjd l 4 atdp Sinh. Scarcity of water is, Irow- 
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ever, felt in the city during the hot season, and steps are being taken to 
increase the supply by improving some of the reservoirs. Irrigation 
works are in progress on the Kistna near Karid, on the Yerla at 
Khatg^on, on the Nira near Milshiras, and on the Mdn. At Kanid 
the irrigation dam has been completed, and a channel cut 32 miles in 
length on the left bank of the river. 

Iron and copper ore, found in abundance on the Mahdbaleshwar 
and Mahideo Hills, were formerly worked by the Musalmin tribe of 
Dhivdds. Owing, however, to the fall in the value of iron and the rise 
in the price of fuel, smelting is now no longer carried on. 

The forests of the western Subdivisions have a large store of timber 
and firewood. Jdmbul (Syzygium jambolanum ); gela (Vangueria spinosa), 
and pesha (Cylicodaphne wightiana) grow on the main ridge of the 
Sahyadris, and small teak on the eastern slopes. Sandal-wood is occa- 
sionally found, and the mango, jack, and guava are often grown for their 
fruit Patches of bamboo sometimes occur. The cinchona plantation, 
established in Lingmala near Mahdbaleshwar, has proved a failure. 

Of wild animals, tigers, bears, hyaenas, bison, wild boar, and sdmbhar 
deer are found only in the western hills, and hares and jackals through- 
out the District The once famous breed of horses in the Nira valley 
has degenerated, and Government efforts to improve it have so far met 
with little success. 

Population , — The Census returns of 1872 showed a total population 
of 1,116,050 persons living in 1428 towns and villages and in 142,687 
houses. Density of population on Census area, 207*52 per square mile ; 
square miles per village, 3*80 ; houses per square mile, 32:08 ; persons 
per village, 781*76 \ and persons per house, 6*47. Classified according 
to sex, there were 567,398' males and 548,652 females; proportion 
of males, 50*84 per cent Classified according to age, there were, 
under 12 years— -males, 203,950, and females, 182,967; total chil- 
dren, 386,917, or 34*66 per cent Classified according to religion, 
1,078,480, or 96*63 per cent, were Hindus; 36,872, or 3*30 per cent, 
Musalmdns; 84 Pdrsis; 600 Christians; and 14 * others.’ Of the 
Hindus, who form the great majority of the population, about two- 
thirds consist of Marhattds and Kumbis, who during the period of 
Marhattd ascendancy (1674-1817) furnished the bulk of the armies. 
The Mdvlds, ^ivajl’s best soldiers, were drawn from the ghdimdtha 
(hill-top) portion of the District During the last half-centuryf they 
have become quiet and orderly, living almost entirely by agriculture. 
Dark skinned and, as a rule, small, they are active and capable d 
enduring much fatigue. Brdhmans, employed as priests or Goverfinent 
servants, m found in huge numbers in the towns of Sdtdra and Wdl 
Besides these, Vdnis, Dhangars, Rdmosis, Mhdrs, and Mdngs mre among 
the prihcipsd castes met with throughout the District 
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History , — The history of Sitdra is the subject of an excellent mono- 
graph by Mr. W. W. Loch, of the Bombay Civil Service, and can 
only be summarized very briefly here. Early in the Christian era, 
Sdtira formed part of the dominions of the great Salivdhana, whose 
capital was at Paitan on the GodAvari river. The ChAlukya RAjputs 
next ruled the country, rising to their greatest power in the loth century, 
and becoming extinct at the end of the 12th. The JAdhav RAjAs of 
DaulatAbAd succeeded them for about a hundred years. The first 
Muhammadan* invasion took place in 1294, and the JAdhav dynasty 
was overthrown in 1312. The Muhammadan power was then fairly 
tstablished, and in 1 345 the BAhmani dynasty rose to power. On the fall 
of the BAhmanis towards the end of the 15th century, each chief set up 
for himself ; the BiJApur kings finally asserted themselves ; and under 
the BijApur kings the MarhattAs arose. SAtAra, with the adjacent 
Districts of Poona and SholApur, formed the centre of the MaihattA 
power. The history of that power belongs to the general annals of 
India. Its founder, Sivajf, commenced his career as a free-lance about 
the year 1644 ; and during the rest of the century, his family rapidly 
aggrandized itself at the expense both of the BijApur King and of the 
Delhi Emperor. The general decay of the Mughal Empire from 1700 to 
1750 opened the way for the MarhattA supremacy. The PeshwAs, or 
Mayors of the Palace, date their power from Balajf, about 1718. In 
1749, the sovereignty passed from the SAtAra RAjAs to the BrAhman 
PeshwAs, with their headquarters in the adjoining District of Poona. 
The descendants of Sivajf became little more than pensioned prisoners, 
but they clung to the title of RAjA of SAtAra. The battle of PAnipat in 
1761 broke the power , of the PeshwAs and the great MarhattA con- 
federacy. But the PeshwA still remained* the most important native 
ruler in India till the rise of Haidar Alf, Repeated wars with the 
English ended in the final defeat of the PeshwA's army at Ashti in 
i8i8. His territory was thereupon annexed ; but the English, with a 
politic generosity, freed the titular MarhattA RAjA (the descendant of 
Sivaji) from the PeshwA*s control, and assigned to him the principality 
of SAtAra. Captain Grant Duff was appointed his tutor until he should 
gain some experience in rule. In April 1822, the SAtAra territory was 
formally handed over to the RAjA, and thenceforward was managed by 
him entirely. After a time, he became impatient of the control exercised 
by the British Government ; and as he persisted in intriguing and holding 
communications with other princes, in contravention of his treaty, he 
was deposed in 1839, ^ sent as a State prisoner to Benares, and his 
brother ShAhji was placed on the throne. This prince, who did much for 
the improvement of his people, died in 1848 without male heirs; and 
after long deliberation, it was dedded that the State should be resumed 
by the British Government Liberal pensions were granted to the 
vou viiL 0 
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R^ji's three widows, and they were allowed to live in the palace at 
Sdtdra. The survivor of these ladies died in 1874. 

Agriculture, the main bccupation of the people, sup. 
ports 934,186 persons, or 83 per cent, of the entire population. The 
black soil, especially along the valley of the Kistna and its tributaries, 
is very fertile, yielding two crops a year. Jodr (Sorghum vulgare) and 
h&jra (Penicillaria spicata), the staple food of the people, occupy nearly 
half the cultivated area. Rice-fields are found only in the west, along 
river banks. In the south and east, cotton (Gossypium herbaceum) is 
grown, most of it of a local variety, but some brought from Hinganghit. 
Near Mahdbaleshwar, several European vegetables, especially potatoes, 
grow freely, and to a great extent supply the Bombay market. In 
some of the hill villages, which have a heavy rainfall, nachni (Eleusine 
corocana) and vari (Panicum miliare) are raised on the kumdri system, 
that is, by cutting down and burning brushwood and sowing the seeds 
in the ashes. This practice, formerly general, has, on account of the 
damage it does to the forests, been to a large extent prohibited. 

In 1877, 1,066,079 ^cres were under cultivation, of which 33,821 
were twice cropped, and thus affect the percentages. Grain crops, 
consisting chiefly of jodr and hdjra^ occupied 893,851 acres, or 81*27 
per cent of the cultivated area; pulses, 107,596 acres, or 9*87 per cent; 
oil-seeds, 42,976 acres, or 3*90 per cent.; and miscellaneous crops 
occupied the remainder. 

In March i%*i*i^jodr^ the staple grain, sold at the rate of 22 lbs. the 
rupee (los. 2d. per cwt). At the same time, the daily wage of unskilled 
labour varied from 2^d. to 6d. (ij^ to 4 annas). 

Commerce and Manufactures. — Besides kamblis (blankets) and coarse 
cotton cloth, the chief exports of the District are grain, tobacco, oil- 
seeds, chillies, molasses, and a little raw cotton. The imports are— 
European piece-goods, hardware, paper, dried fruits, refined sugar, and 
salt Weekly or bi-weekly markets are held in large villages and towns. 
Of these, Mhasvad is famous for its blankets, and Belandi for its cattle. 
Cotton is spun by women of the Kumbi, Mhdr, and Mdng castes. The 
yam thus prepared is made up by Hindu weavers of the Sdli or Koshti 
caste, and by Musalmdns, into cloth, tape, and ropes. Blankets {kamblis^ 
which commaiid a large sale, are woven by men of the Sangar caste. 
Sdtto brass dishes and Shirol lamps are well known throughout the 
District Notwithstanding the great number of carpenters, wheels and 
aides for cart-making have to be brought from Chipldn in Ratndgin. 
Paper, firom rags is still manufactured to some extent 

Meam of C^munication,'-^Q several lines of road in the 
District, extending over a total length of 288 miles, the Poona and 
Belgdum road, crossing the District from north to south and bridged 
and metalled throughout, is the most important One branch of this 
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line breaks off at Kardd, and runs along the valley of the Koina to 
ChipWn ; while two other branches from Surdl and SAtdra, passing by 
the town of WAi, go in the direction of Mahibaleshwar and then 
towards MahAd, a Konkan seaport The old Poona road by the 
Salpa Pass is now almost abandoned Of the other lines that cross the 
District from east to west, the chief are the Pandharpur road and the 
two TAsgAon lines, one from SAtAra and one from KarAd. Along these 
and the BelgAum line, a large bullock-cart traffic passes. Within the 
limits of the District, the SahyAdri Hills are crossed by thirteen roads 
or bullock tracks, of which the principal are the Kamatgi, Pasami, 
KumbhArli, VarAndha, and Fitzgerald Besides houses for the use of 
District officers when on tour, village offices, chdudis^ and temples, there 
are 243 dharmsdlas or rest-houses for the accommodation of travellers. 

Administration . — ^The total revenue raised in 1877 under all heads, 
imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to ;^237,o92, showing on a 
population of 1,116,050 an incidence of 4s. 6d per head. The land 
tax forms the principal source of revenue, amounting to ;£i8i,875, 
or 76 per cent, of the total amount. The other chief items are 
stamps, excise, forest, and local funds. The District local funds, 
created since 1863 works of public utility and rural education, 
yielded 11,900. There are 13 municipalities, containing an aggregate 
population of 103,052 persons. Their aggregate receipts amounted in 
1877-78 to ;£6992, and the average incidence of taxation was about 2d. 
per head 

The administration of the District in revepue matters is, exclusive of 
the Superintendent of Malcolmpet, entrusted to a Collector and 6 
Assistant Collectors, four of whom are covenanted civilians. For the 
settlement of civil disputes, there are 8 courts. The number of suits 
decided in 1874 amounted to 12,333. Thirty-nine officers share the 
administration of criminal justice. The total strength of the regular 
police force consisted in 1877 of 190 officers and 797 constables, giving 
1 policeman to every 1073 persons of the population. The total cost 
equal to £2^ 12s. per square mile of area and 2}d per 
head of population. The number of convicted persons was 5245, being 
I person to every 214 of the population. There is one jail in the 
District Compared with 114 schools and 1168 pupils in 1865, there 
were in 1877, 219 schools with a roll-call of 10,435 names, or, on an 
average, i school for «very 6 villages. Three vernacular papers were 
published in SAtAra District in 1877-78. 

Medical -<A^rfj.~-According to the height and distance from the sea, 
|he climate varies in different parts of the District In the east, especially 

the months of April and May, the heat is considerable. But near 
the GhAts it is much more moderate, being tempered by the sea-breeze.' 
Again, while few parts of Western India have a heavier and more con- 
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tinuous rainfall than the western slope of the Sahyddri Hills, in some 
of the eastern Subdivisions the supply is very scanty. The average 
annual rainfall at Mahdbaleshwar is more thain 200 inches, while in 
Sdtdra town it is only 40 inches, and in some places farther east it is less 
than 12. The west of the District draws almost its whole rain supply 
from the south-west monsoon, between June and October. Some of 
the eastern Subdivisions have, however, a share in the north-east 
monsoon, and rain falls there in November and December. The May 
or * mango showers,’ as they are called, also influence the cultivator’s 
prospects. 

Seven dispensaries and 2 civil hospitals, one at Sdtdra and the other 
at Malcolmpet, aflbrded medical relief to 942 in-door and 33,887 out- 
door patients in 1877-78, and 31,176 persons were vaccinated Vital 
statistics showed a death-rate of 22*4 per thousand in 1876-77. 

Sdtdra. — Chief town and headquarters of Sdtdra District, Bombay; 
situated in lat 17” 41' 25" n., and long. 74** 2' lo'" e., 56 miles south of 
Poona, near the confluence of the Kistna and the Yena, in the highlands 
of the Deccan, where the country generally inclines towards the east. 
The strong fort of Sdtira, midway between the Kistna and the Toma- 
gh£t, is perched on the summit of a small, steep, rocky hill. It takes its 
name from the seventeeii walls, towers, and gates which it possessed, or is 
supposed to have possessed. At the close of the war with the Peshwd, 
in 1818, it fell, after a short resistance, into the hands of the British, 
who restored it with the adjacent territory to the representative of Sivaji’s 
line, who, during the Pesh^d’s ascendency, had lived there as a State 
prisoner under the name of the Rdjd of Sdtdra. In 1848, on the death 
of the last Rdjd, the principality reverted to the British. The town 
of Sdtdra, lying at the foot of the hill fortress, consisted in 1820 of 
one long street of tiled houses, built partly of stone and partly of brick. 
After the breaking up of the Rdjd’s court, the population considerably 
decreased. But Sdtdra is still a large place, with a population, in 1872, 
of 24,484. Besides the courts of the Subdivisional and District 
revenue officers, it possesses a District Judge’s Court and a High 
School The Rdjd’s palace is plain and commonplace. Sdtira has 
few large or ornamental buildings, but the town* is clean and the 
streets broad. On account of its^high position and its exposure to the 
sea-breeze, the climate is unusually pleasant The water supply is drawn 
by pipes from a reservoir on the hill of Enteshwar. 

Sattflgarh (or ysix^ Tmers')»^'Bjm in PaNduah Town, Maldah 
District, Bengal. See Panduah. 

SAtgion (or Saftagrdm^ *The Seven Villages,’ so called from s^en 
sages who, gave their names to the same number of villages).— Ruined 
town in Hdglf District, Bengal Lat 22* 38' so* N.,long. 88* 25' 10'' £• 
The mercantile capital of Bengal from the Purdnic age until the founds- 
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tion of Hugli by the Portuguese. The decay of this port dates from 
the silting up of the channel of the Saraswati, and nothing now remains 
to indicate its former grandeur except a ruined mosque ^ the modem 
village consists of a few miserable huts. Sdtgdon is said to have been 
one of the resting places of Bhdglratha De Barros writes that it was 
‘less frequented than Chittagong, on account of the port not being so 
convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.* Purchas states it to 
be fair citie for a citie of the Moores, and very plentiful, but some- 
times subject to Patnaw.* In 1632, when Hiigli was declared a royal 
port, all the public officers were withdrawn from Sdtgdon, which rapidly 
fell into ruins. — For d full description of the ancient Sdtgdon, see 
Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. iil pp. 307-310. 

Sathamba.— State in Mahi Kdnth^ Bombay.— Suthumba. 

Sdthan.— Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh; pleasantly situated 
on high ground overlooking the Gumti river, 40 miles north-west of 
Sultdnpur. Founded by Sdthan, a Bhar, and called after him. After 
the Mutiny of 1857, a certain Shdh Abdul Latif settled here as a 
‘ missionary of pure religion,* and built a mosque, at which hundreds of 
the Sunni sect assemble every Friday. The 'iig&h of Sdthan is a place 
of considerable resort for' the faithful at the *Id festival. Pop. (1869), 
2253, principally Shaikhs and Sayyids. 

Sdtkhir^ — Subdivision of the Twenty-four Pargands District, 
Bengal, lying between 21* 38' and 22* 56' 45" n. lat., and between 
88’ 56' 30'' and 89* 4' e. long. Area, 713 square miles ; villages, loi r ; 
houses, 62,737. Pop. (1872), 423,364, of whom 197,536, or 467 per 
cent, were Hindus; 225,788, or 53*3 per cent, Muhammadans; 16 
Christians; and 24 of other religions. Proportion of males in total 
population, 53*3 per cent ; average number of persons per square 
roile, 594; villages per square mile, 1*42; persons per village, 419; 
houses per square mile, 88 ; inmates per house, 6*8. This Subdivision 
consists of the 5 police circles of Kaldrod, Sdtkhird, Mdgurd, Kdlfganj, 
and AsdsunL In 1870-71, it contmned i magisterial court, a regular 
police of 170 men, and a rural force 707 strong; the cost of Sub- 
divisional administration was returned at ;^6845, i6s. 

Sdtkhiri— Headquarters town of Sdtkhird Subdivision, Twenty- 
four Pargands District, Bengal; situated on the Betnd river, in lat 22* 
42' 35" N.| and long. 89* 7* 55" e. Pop. (1872), 8979 ; municipal income, 
^253, 4s.; rate of taxation, 6 Jd. per head of population; municipal 
police, 19 men. The town contains many Hindu temples ; a large ver- 
nacular school or pathsdla^ entirely supported by the zaminddrj and a 
Government dispensary, in charge of a native sub-assistant surgeon. 
Once a rural village, Sdtkhird is now an important provincial town; a 
^^1 having bc^ cut to the Ichdmatf river; fair roads lead to 
nearest marts of ttaffiic, thus making it an emporium for the sale and 
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shipment of the produce of the surrounding country. Large trade in 
sugar and rice. 

One of the five rivers Of the Punjab.— Sutlej, 

BatUsna.— Native State in the Political Agency of Mahi Kintha, 
Bombay. Pop. (1872), 4951. The principal agricultural products are 
millet, wheat, Indian corn, and sugar>cane. The present (1876-77) 
chief is Thdkur Horn Sinh, a Hindu of the Parmdr Koli tribe. He 
is thirty years of age, and manages his estate in person. He enjoys an 
estimated gross revenue of ^^450; and pays a tribute of £16% to the 
Giekwdr of Baroda, and £^^ to the Rdjd of Edar. The family of the 
chief follow the rule of primogeniture in point of succession. There 
is I school in the State, with 43 pupils. 

Satodar Wdori.— One of the petty States of Hdlldr, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay ; consisting of 4 villages, with 4 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue (1876), £1200 ; of which £146 is paid as tribute to 
the British Government, and £46 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

84tp4tL— Port in Thdna (Tanna) District, Bombay. Average annual 
value of trade for five years ending 1873-74 — imports, £^$2, and 
exports, £4253. 

Sdtpura.— Hill range or tableland, which begins at Amarkantak and 
extends westward across the Central Provinces, and beyond them nearly 
to the western coast The name was formerly restricted to that portion 
of the range which divides the Narbadd (Nerbudda) and Tdpti valleys ; 
while sometimes the term Vindhyd has been extended to include the 
Sdtpuras, together with the parallel range on the northern side of the 
Narbadd, in one general appellation for the great chain which stretches 
across Central India and separates Hindustdn proper from the Deccan. 
Geologically, however, the Vindhydn sandstones are entirely distinct 
from the Mahddeo and other groups which enter into the composition 
of the Sdtpuras ; and geographically, the line of demarcation between 
the two ranges is defined by the well-marked valley of a great river. 
Taking Amarkantak as the eastern boundary, the Sdtpuras stretch from 
east to west for about 600 miles, while their greatest breadth from north 
to ^uth exceeds 100 miles. The range forms a rough triangle. From 
Amarkantak, 3328 feet above sea level, an outer ridge runs south-west 
for about 100 miles to the Saletekri Hills in Bhanddra District This 
ridge^ known as the Maikal range, constitutes the base of the triangle. 
Starting from this base, the Sdtpura range shrinks, as it proceeds w^t- 
ward, from a broad tableland to two parallel dorsal ridges, bounding 
on either side the valley of the T^tL Just east of Asirgarh occurs a 
break, through which the railway firom Bombay and Khdndesh to 
Jabalpur is canted ; and Asirgarh marks the point where the Sdtpur^ 
leave the Central l^ovin^. Following the range from east to west in 
Mandla District, the slope is mainly northward towards the Narbadd. 
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There are four principal upland valleys, each sending down a feeder to 
that river. The eastern valleys are higher than those to the west. 
Between the Kharmer and Burhner rivers, the country consists of a 
rugged mass of bare and lofty mountains hurled together by volcanic 
action. Their general formation is basaltic, intermixed with laterite, 
with which the higher peaks are capped. The Chaurddddar plateau, 
3300 feet high, has an area of 6 square miles. In Seonf District, the 
plateaux of Seoni and Lakhnddon are from 1800 to 2220 feet high. 
The slope of the country is from north to south ; and in the lowest 
watershed, the Waingangd river rises. In Chhindwdra, also, the country 
slopes southwards. The principal upland valleys are those of the Pench 
and Kolbirl The general elevation is about 2200 feet, but the plateau 
of Motdr attains a height of 3500 feet. In Betdl, the slope to the south 
continues j and the Tdpti rises and flows in a deep and narrow gorge. 
In the south-west comer of the District, the hill of Khdmld rises 3700 
feet high. To the north of Betdl, spurs from the Sdtpuras occupy a 
considerable portion of Hoshangdbdd Dhdpgarh (4454 feet) is the 
highest point; and the picturesque plateau of Pachmarhi, 3481 feet 
above sea level, covers an area of 12 square miles. South of Hoshang- 
dbid, sandstone and metamorphic rocks emerge, and form a great 
portion of the hills of the Betdl and Pachmarhi country. To the east, 
trap predominates. In Nimdr District, the wild and barren range 
which parts the valleys of the Tipti and the Narbadd has an average 
width of 15 miles. On its highest point stands the fortress of Asirgarh. 

Sdtpura. — State forest lying along the southern slopes of the Sdtpura 
Hills, in Seoni, Chhindwdra and Ndgpur Districts, Central Provinces. 
Area, about 1000 square miles. Sdj forms the chief growth in the 
eastern, and teak in the western portion. The proximity of Kdmthi 
(Kamptee) and Ndgpur has caused the exhaustion of all but young 
timber; but what remains is now strictly preserved, and plantation 
experiments have been conducted at Sukdta and Sitdjhari. 

Satrikh. — Pargand in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Nawdbganj and Partdbgarh, on the east by Siddhaur, on the 
south by Haidargarh, and on the west by Dewa. Area, 46 square 
miles or 29,404 acres,^of which 19,318 acres are cultivated ; pop. (1869), 
24 >i 57 i viz. 21,694 Hindus and 2463 Muhammadans. Of the 42 
villages comprising the pargand^ 17 are held in tdlukddri^ 20 in zamln- 
and 5 in patUddri tenure. Government land revenue, ;^ 479 ^« 

Satrikh.— Town in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh, and headquarters 
of Satrikh pargand; situated 5 miles south-east of Bdra Bdnki town, in 
lat 26* 51' 30" N., and long. 8 1* 14' 10" e. Pop. (1869), 358^ viz. 
*177 Hindus and 1407 Muhammadans. The town was originalfy 
founded by a Hindu Rdjd named Sabtrikh, but was captured by the 
Muhammadans under Sdldr Sahu, a brother-in-law of Mahmdd of 
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Ghazni Sahu died here, and an annual fair is held at his shrine, 
attended by about 18,000 persons. ’ 

Batraxi\]aya ••-Sacred hill near F^itina m Kdthidwdr, 

Bombay.— Palitana Town. * 

S 4 tlir.— Very old zaminddri village in Tinnevelli District, Madras. 
Lat. 9* 26' N., long. 77 * .31' ^o'^ e.; pop. (1871), 7155, inhabiting 
1533 houses. A station on the South Indian Railway. 

SatyamangalanL— Fortified town in Coimbatore District, Madras. 
Lat. II® 30' 20" N., long. 77“ 1/ 15" E. ; pop. (1871), 3412, inhabiting 
645 houses. The fort is situated on the Bhavdni river, and was built 
by the N^iks of Madura. It was taken by the Mysore (Maisur) 
generals in 1657. Owing to its situation commanding the fords at the 
foot of the (iazzalhdthi Pass, Satyamangalam was of considerable 
strategic importance in our wars with Haidar AU and Tipd. Colonel 
Wood took the place in 1768, but Haidar recaptured it the following 
year. In 1790, Colonel Floyd occupied Satyamangalam, and between 
the fort and Danayakkankottai fought a severe battle with Tipii in the 
same year, falling back upon Meadow’s column, but effecting his retreat 
with such skill as almost to convert it into a victory. There are two 
Ghit roads to the uplands from Satyamangalam— the Gazzalhdthi and 
the Hassamir roads. The latter is the most frequented route into 
Mysore. 

Sangor. — District, Subdivision, and Town, in the Central Provinces. 
^See Sagar. 

Sangor,— Island at the mouth of the Hiiglf river, Bengal. See 
Sagar. 

SanndattL— Chief town of the Parasgad Subdivision of Belgium 
District, Bombay; situated 41 miles east by south of Belgium town, in 
IS* 45' so" N., and long. 75* 9’ 40" e. Pop. (1872), 8180. About 2 
miles due south of Saundatti axe the ruins of an extensive hill fort 
called Parasgad, from which the whole Subdivision derives its name. 
Sub-judge’s court and dispensary. About 5^ miles north-west of 
Saundatti, a large Hindu fair in honour of the goddess Yellama is held 
twice a year about the full moon in April oi May and in November 
or December. On each occasion, from 15,000 to 20,000 persons 
attend. 

Sanr&tll.— Village in Darbhangah District, Bengal ; 8 miles west of 
Madhubanl Famous for the large mid (rdigious fair) which takes 
place annually in June or July, when vast numbers of Bidhmans 
assemble to settle their children’s marriages. Saurdth. contains a 
temple of Mahddeo, built about 1845 by the Darbhangah Rdjd; 
to this building ia a tank, shaded by a fine mai^ groverundet whi(^ 
people buy and sell during the mdd. At o^er times thd place is 
deserted; 
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g^ns4r.*— The southern tahsil or Subdivision of Chhindwdra District, 
Central Provinces. Area, 1088 square miles; pop. (1872), 99,510, 
residing in 359 villages or townships and 20,106 houses. 

SauflAr.— Town in Chhindwdra District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat. 21* 40' N., and long. 78* 50' e., 34 miles south of Chhind- 
wiia town, on the main road to Ndgpur. Estimated pop. 4077, 
chiefly agricultural. Sausdr has a Government school, and a small 
fort; the proprietor is the representative of the Gond dynasty of 
Deogarh. 

Savaxiiir (Sawan^r ), — Native State, situated within Dhdrwdr Dis- 
trict, Bombay; lying between 14* 56' 45" and 15* 1' 45'' n. lat, and 
between 75“ 21' 45'^ and 75® 25' e. long. Area, 66 square miles; 
estimated pop. (1875), 17*288; estimated gross revenue, The 

principal products are cotton, rice, kuiiht] cocoa-nut, castor- 
oil seed, /«r, pdn^ and sugar-cane. The reigning family are Muham- 
madans of Afghdn descent. Abdul Radf Khdn, the founder of the 
family, obtained in 1680 from the Emperor Aurangzeb the grant of the 
j&gir of Bankdpur, Torgal, and Azfmnagar, with a command of 7000 
horse. The family, though connected by marriage with Tipd Sultdn, 
was entirely stript of its possessions by him, and the Nawdb sought the 
protection of the Peshwi from whom he received a pension of 
per annum. This was subsequently converted into a grant of territory, 
yielding an equal amount of revenue, through the intervention of 
General Wellesley. The present Nawdb of Savandr is Abdul Dalil 
Khdn, who was bom about i860. 

Savandr.-— Chief town of Savandr State, Bombay. Lat. 14® 58' n., 
long. 75 " 23' 5" N. ; pop. (1872), 8686. 

Savandrug. — Hill fort in Bangalore District, Mysord, locally 
known as the Magadi Hill, 4024 feet above sea level. Lat. 12® 55' n., 
jong. 77" 2i' E. It consists of an enormous mass of granite, stand- 
ing on a base 8 miles in circumference. The summit is divided by 
n chasm into two peaks — the Kari or black, and the BUi or white — 
each of which is abundantly supplied with water. The first fortifica- 
tions are said to have been erected in 1543, by Sdmanta Rdya, who 
flive the hill his own name of Sdmanta-durga. The present appellation 
dates from the end of the i6th century, when Immadi Kempe Gauda 
of Bangalore established his stronghold here, in which his family main- 
tained themselves until 1728. The fort : was captured in that year by 
Hindu Kijd of Mysore, from whom it passed into the hands of 
Haidar All. In 1791^ Savandrug was storm^ by a British army com- 
manded by Lord Cornwallis. On December 10, a force under Colonel 
Stuart encamped within 3 miles of the place ; and after great difficulties 
m bringing up the battering train, the bombardment was opened on 
the 20th, and in three days the breach was declared practicable. The 
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assault was delivered on the following day at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, under the eyes of Lord Cornwallis. The whole line of fortifica- 
tions was carried within an hour, without the loss of a single life on the 
British side. j 

Bavari {Seberi, River in Central India.— Sabari. | 

SAvda.— Chief town of the SAvda Subdivision of Khdndesh District, 
Bombay, and a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 285 
miles north-east of Bombay city ; situated in lat. 21* 8' 30'’ n., and long. 
75* 56’ E. Pop. (1872), 7552. SAvda was finally ceded by the Nizim 
to the Peshwd in 1763, and was shortly afterwards bestowed on Sardar 
Rdste, whose daughter was given in marriage to the Peshwd. Chief 
trade, cotton, gram, linseed, and wheat Post office. 

SAvitri {Savatri). — River of Bombay, rising on the western declivity 
of the Mahdbaleshwar range, Sdtdra District, in lat 18* 28' n., and long. 
73** 30’ E. It flows west past the town of Mhar, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea in lat 17“ 58’ n., and long. 73* 3' e. Thornton gives the 
total length of the river at about 70 miles, and says Mt is navigable as 
far as Mhar, 30 miles from its mouth, and was formerly accessible at 
all times by large ships; but, a sandbank at the mouth constantly 
increasing during the south-west monsoon, its facilities for navigation 
are greatly diminished. The bar has 10 feet of water at low tide, and 
21 at high water, spring tides; and ships may anchor inside in 5 
fathoms.’ • 

SAwantwAri— Native State in Bombay, under the charge of a 
Political Superintendent ; situated about 200 miles south of Bombay 
city, between 15® 38’ 30" and 16® 14’ n. lat, and between 73“ 37' and 
74" 23’ Ei. long. Area, about 900 square miles; pop. (1872), 190,814. | 
The State is bounded on the north and west by the British District | 
of Ratndgiri, on the east by the Sahyddri Mountains, and on the 
south by the Portuguese territory of Goa. The general aspect of 
the country is strikingly picturesque. From the sea-coast to the foot 
of the Sahyddri Hills, a distance varying from 20 to 25 miles, are 
densely wooded hills, and in the valleys, gardens and groves of cocoa-nut 
and betel-nut palms. The chief streams are the Kdrli on the north, and 
the Terekhol on the south. Both are navigable for small native craft; 
the Terekhol for about 12, and the Karli for about 15 miles. The 
climate is humid and relaxing, with a heavy rainfall, averaging for the 
ten years ending 1872, 133^^ inches. April is the hottest month in the 
year, for in May— though the temperature is slightly higher— a strong 
sea-breeze, the precursor of the south-west monsoon, tempers the heat 
Especially near the Sahyddri Hills, the State is rich in forests of 
teak, blackwood, ain (Terminalia glabra), kher (Acacia (^ecliu),y^^ 
(Mimosa Tiqrlocaspa}. Nearer the sea, the more important trees are the 
jackwood, mango, and hhirandi whose ^it yields hokam oil The 
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principal fruits are mangoes and plantains, which are abundant and 
of excellent quality, citrons, limes, and jack fruit. Cocoa-nuts and 
cashew-nuts are very plentiful The staple agricultural produce is rice ; 
but the quantity grown is not sufficient for the wants of the people, and 
a good deal is imported. Excepting rice, none but the coarsest grains 
and pulses are raised. A species of oil-seed, HI (Sesamum orientale), 
hemp, and black and red pepper, are also grown, but neither cotton nor 
tobacco. Both soil and climate are against the cultivation of wheat and 
other superior grains. For these, the people have to look to the country 
east of the Sahy^dri Hills, whence during the fair season, from October 
to June, large supplies come. Coffee has been grown with success, and 
it is believed that the spurs from the Sahyddri range are suited to its 
cultivation on a large scale. Iron-ore of fair quality is found in the 
neighbourhood of the Rdmghdt, in the Sahyddri range. The forests 
and wooded slopes of the Sahyddri Hills contain large numbers of 
tigers, leopards, bison, sdmbhar deer, etc. 

Population , — Of the total population, in 1872, of 190,814 persons, 
182,688 were Hindus, 4152 Muhammadans, and 3954 Christians. The 
last are all Roman Catholics, and consist of Indo-Portuguese and 
natives who have embraced Christianity. The common language of 
the people is a dialect of Marathf, known as Kurauli. The sturdy and 
easily managed Marhattds and Mhars of this State are favourite recruits 
for the Bombay Native Infantry regiments. The inhabitants generally 
are poor, and are engaged chiefly in agriculture. 

Manufactures, --SsXt of an inferior kind is manufactured, but the 
quantity is small and scarcely suffices for the wants of the people. 
The principal industries of the State consist of gold and silver em- 
broidery work on both leather and cloth; fans, baskets, and boxes 
of khaskhas grass, ornamented with gold thread and beetles* wiiigs ; 
lacquered toys, and playing cards; and elegant drawing-room orna- 
ments carved from the horn of the buffalo and bison. 

Means of Communication , — ^There are no railways ; but an excellent 
trunk road has recently been constructed from the seaport of Vingorla, 
which, passing through the State, leads by an easy gradient over the 
Sahyddri Hills to Belgium and the Southern Marhattd Country. The 
other chief lines of communication with the Deccan are the Rdmghdt, 
the Talghdt, and the'Phonddghdt. 

Trade,-^WVLYi\n the limits of the State there is not much local trade ; 
but during the fair season, a considerable quantity of cotton, hemp, and 
gmin from the rich Districts of the Southern Marhattd Country passes 
coastwards, especially to the port of Vingorla. Compared with the 
cxpo^ the imports at Vingorla are small 

History , — ^About three hundred years ago, one Mang Sdwant of the 
Bhonsld frunily, whose headquarters were at the village of Hodwdra, 
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about 6 miles from Wdri, stoutly held his own against the Muham- 
madan power then established at Bijiput. After his death, the countiy 
was subjugated by the Muhammadans, and Mang’s successors are 
supposed to have become feudatories of the Bijdpur kings. The chief 
who freed his countiy from the Muhammadan yoke and established its 
independence was Khem Sdwant Bhonsli, who ruled from 1675 to 
1709, and was a contemporary of Shdhu, the grandson and successor of 
Sivajf, the founder of the Marhattd power. Shdhu assigned to him, 
conjointly with the chief of Koldba, half the revenue of the Sdlsi Mahal. 
It was during the time of Khem*s successor (1709-1737) that the 
Sdwantwiri State first entered into relations with the British Govern- 
ment A treaty was concluded between them against the notorious 
piratical chief, Kanoji Angria of Koldba. The chief who ruled from 
1755 to under the name of Khem Sdwant the Great, married in 
1763 the daughter of J^yaji Sindhiaj and consequently the title of Rii 
Bahidur was conferred upon him by the Emperor of Delhi. The 
chieftain of Kolhipur, envious of this honour, made a descent on Wiri, 
and captured several hill fortresses, which were, however, through 
Sindhians influence, subsequently restored. The rule of Khem Sdwant, 
who, not content with wars on land, also took to piracy, was one long 
contest against Kolhdpur, the Peshwd, the Portuguese, and the British. 
Khem Sdwant died childless in 1803; and the contest for the succession 
was not decided till 1805, when Khem S^want’s widow, Lakshmibii, 
adopted a child, Kdmchandra Sdwant alias Bhdu Sdhib. This child 
lived for three years, and was then (1805) strangled in bed. Phond 
Sdwant, a minor chosen to fill his place, died in 1812, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Khem Sdwant, a child of eight years. This chief, 
when he came of age, proved unable to manage his estate, and after 
several revolutions and much disturbance, at last in 1838 agreed to 
make oyer the administration to the British Government After this, 
rebellion twice broke out (in 1839 and 1844), but the disturbances 
were soon suppressed, and the country has since remained quiet The 
present {1876-77) chief is Sar-Desdi Raghundth Sdwant Bhohsld. He 
is a minor of fifteen, and is under tuition at the Rdjkumdr College at 
Rdjkot He is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. He enjoys an estimated 
gross revenue of ^£30,000, and maintains a military force of 436 men, 
styled the Sdwantwdri Local Corps. The familjf of the chief hold a 
title authorizing adoption, and in point of succession follow the rule of 
primogeniture. There are 36 sdxools m the States with a total of 1S19 
pupils. 

8iylfL**^^ative State in the Political Agency of Kdthidwdr, Bombay; 
comprising 38 viUages. Pop. (1872), 16,528; The climate is hot and 
dry, but healthy. Cotton is the chief produce; the usual grains am 
al^ grown. Dyeing is the only industry of consequence The nearest 
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port is Dholera. Siyla ranks officially as a ‘ third-class * State in Kdthid- 
w^; and the ruler executed the usual engagements in 1807. The 
present chief (1876-77), Th 4 kur Kesri Sinhjf, a Hindu of the Jhdla 
Rijput caste, is fifty-four years old, and administers his estate in person. 
He enjoys an estimated gross yearly revenue of ;^6ooo, and pays a 
tribute of j£i 55 i jointly to the British Government and the Nawdb of 
Junigarh. The family of the chief follow the rule of primogeniture in 
point of succession. There are 2 schools in the State, with a total 
of 201 pupils. 

S^yla. —Chief town ofSdyla State, Kdthidwir, Bombay; situated 
in lat 22" 32' N., and long. 71* 32' e. Pop. (1872), 6623. 

SayyidiWd.— Eastern /aAsI/ of Muttra (Mathura) District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated in the fertile Do^b portion of the District. 
Area, 180 square miles, of which 150 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
108,305 ; land revenue, ;^28,68i ; total Government revenue, ;£“3i,552 ; 
rental paid by cultivators, ;^4 1,408. 

Sayyidnagar.— Old and decayed town in Jaldun District, North- 
Western Provinces. Pop. (1872), 2980. Distant from Urdi 17 miles 
south-west, among the ravines of the Betwa. Large exports of cloth, 
dyed red and yellow ; considerable manufacture and dyeing of cotton. 
Police station ; school. Local revenue, ;^74. 

Sayyidpur. — Municipal town in Farfdpur District, Bengal, on the 
BardsiA river, in lat 23* 25' 10" N., and long. 89* 43' e. Estimated pop. 
(1876), 6324, mainly supported by river traffic. . Large import trade in 
cotton, spices, iron, copper, brass, and bell-metal utensils.. Municipal 
revenue (1876-77), ;^i66; incidence of taxation, 5fd. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

Sayyidpiir,— Western /aAsi/ of Ghdzipur District, North-Western 
Provinces ; situated in the angle formed by the junction of the Gumti 
with the Ganges. Consists chiefly of low alluvial soil. Area, 247 square 
miles, of which 152 are cultivated ; pop. (1872), i47>879 ; land revenue, 
;^22,6 o 9 ; total Government revenue, ;£23,847 ; rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;^37,374. 

Sayyidpur (Sayyidpur .ffA/AfH).— Village and ruins in Ghdzfpur 
District, North-Western Provinces, and headquarters of Sayyidpur 
tahHi; lying in lat 25" 32' 5'' n., and long. 83" 15' 40" e., on the north 
bank of the Ganges, 30 miles west of Ghdzfpur town. Government 
charitable dispensary. Chiefly noticeable for its numerous remains of 
Hindu or Buddhist origin, including a flat-roofed, richly carved, massive 
stone building, besides several fragments and entire figures of ancient 
sculpture. At Bhitri, 5 miles north-cast of the town, stands a sand- 
stone monolith, 28 feet in height, of which 5 or 6 feet are buried 
^neath the ground. It bears an inscription recording the achieve- 
ments of five kings of the Gupta dynasty. A bridge of three a^es, 
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built by the Muhammadans out of stones from Hindu structures, spans 
a small river. 

Bayyidpur.— of the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, Shikdipur 
District, Sind Area, 167 square miles; pop. (1872), 20,488; gross 
revenue (1873-74), ;£ 4 S 74 - 

Sayyidwdld— Village in Montgomery District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of a police circle ; situated in lat 31* 6' n., and long^ 73* 31' e., 
on the north bank of the Rdvi, 20 miles north-east of Gugaira. Pop. 
(1868), 2854. 

Sealkote. District, tahsil^ and town in the Punjab. -- 

SlALKOT. 

Seberi River in Central India.-— Sabari. 

Seconderdbdd. — TMl and town in Bulandshahr District, Norths 
Western Provinces . — See Sikandarabad. 

Secunderdbdd {Sikandardbdd^ or ‘Alexanders Town’). — British 
military cantonment in the Native State of Haidardbid or the Nizdm’s 
Dominions; situated 6 miles north-east of Haidardbdd city, in lat. 
17* 26' 30* N., and long. 78“ 33' e., at an elevation of 1830 feet above 
sea level. Secunderdbdd cantonment is the largest military station in 
India, and forms the headquarters of the Haidardbdd Subsidiary Force, 
which constitutes a Division of the Madras army. The military force 
stationed here in April 1880 consisted of one regiment of European 
and another of Native Cavalry, one battery of Royal Horse Artillery, 
three batteries of Royal Artillery (field and garrison), two regiments of 
British and three of Native Infantry, with a company of Sappers and 
Miners. An Ordnance Establishment has charge of the Arsenal, and 
there is also a large Commissariat Staff This force is maintained by 
the British Government, under the terms of a treaty with the Nizim 
dated 21st May 1853, in lieu of certain contingent and auxiliary forces 
which had been previously raised by the Nizdm to co-operate with the 
British army, but had proved inefficient. The cost of the force is 
defrayed out of the revenues of certain Districts ceded by the Nizdm 
under the treaty of May 1853, revised by a second treaty in i860. 
{See Haidarabad State.) Up to the year 1850, the cantonment of 
Secundeiibdd consisted of a line of barracks and huts, extending for a 
distance of 3 miles from east to west; with the artillery in the firont and 
on the left flank, and the infantry on the right Since that date, how- 
ever, the cantonment boundaries have been extended as far as Bolaram, 
covering a total area of 19 square miles, including many interspersed 
villager New double-storied barracks have been erected for the 
European soldiers, and the quarters for the Native troops, which are 
situated at soxne ^stance, axe also comfortably built The country for 
many miles around undulates into hummock^ with a few outcrops of 
underlying iod[| crossed from east to west by greenstone dikes. East of 
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the cantonment are two large outbursts of granite ; in the north-east 
is a granite hill known as Mdl AH, and near it another called Kadam 
Rasdl, from a legend that it bears an impress of Muhammad^s foot. 
Shady trees line the roads of the cantonment, and near the European 
barracks and Native lines are clusters of date and palmyra palms. 
Otherwise the face of the country is bare, with but little depth of soil 
in the elevated parts. Cultivation is carried on in the dips and valleys, 
in several of which tanks have been constructed. The water supply 
from wells is not abundant. Immediately to the south-west of the 
cantonment is a large artificial reservoir or tank, known as the Husiin 
Sagar, about 3 miles in circumference. Secunderdbdd town, which 
forms the cantonment hdzdr^ contains about 8000 houses (7938 in 
1866), and a population, calculated at 4 persons per house, of about 
32,000, all engaged in business as shopkeepers, petty traders, or 
artisans. The Haidardbdd Subsidiary Force is not the sole military 
body in the neighbourhood. Adjoining the Secunderdbdd cantonment 
to the north is the Boldram cantonment, one of the stations of the 
Haidardbid contingent under the immediate authority of His High- 
ness the Nizdm. The force stationed here consists of one regiment of 
cavalry, one of infantry, and a battery of artillery. Again, about 2 
miles south of Secunderdbdd cantonment, are the lines of the Haidar- 
ihid Reformed Troops, also belonging to the Nizdm, comprising artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infkntry, under the command of a European officer. 
Altogether, within a space of 10 miles from north to south, about 
8000 disciplined soldiers are cantoned. During the Mutiny of 1857, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to tamper with the fidelity of the troops 
at Secunderdbdd. An attack on the British Residency was repulsed ; 
and during the troubled times of 1857-58 much good service was 
rendered by both the Subsidiary Force and the Haidardbdd contin- 
gent. In the rainy season, especially towards its close, the climate of 
■Secunderdbdd and its neighbourhood is unhealthy, both for Europeans 
and natives. The rainfall varies greatly; during the thirty years 
1841-70 it averaged 27 inches, the range being from 13 to 43 inches. 
The prevalent diseases are fevers, dysentery, and rheumatism. 

SeebsaHgor. — District, Subdivision, and town in Assam.— 
SiBSAGAR. 

Sfigault— Town in Champdran Distri(^ Bengal; situated 15 miles 
from Motlhdrl, on the Bettid road, in lat. a6* 46' 41* n., and long. 
^4“ 47' 51" E. A military station, and ordinarily occupied by a 
regiment of Native cavalry. An embankment protects the cantonment 
from inundation by the Sikhrend river, which flows a little distance to 
the north. In 1857, the main body of the 12th Regiment of Irregular 
Horse stationed here broke into open mutiny, and murdered their 
commanding officer; though a detachment did good service during the 
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subsequent operations in Oudh.*— (See Sir J. W. Kaye^s Hhtory of tht 
Sepoy War, vol. iil pp. 102-107.) 

Beghlir {Big6x) QMt— Mountain pass in the Nflgiri Hills, Madias, 
running down the north face of the hills from Mutindd to near the 
village of Seghiir. Lat n* 29' to ii* 31' 40'' N., and long. 76® 43' 30" 
to 76* 43' 3s" E. Being practicable for laden carts and other wheeled 
conveyances, it ‘is the most frequented of all the Nilgiri gMts, * By 
this p^s,’ says Pharoah, * communication is kept up with Bangalore, 
Madras, and all places to the northward; and the ^ief bulk of European 
supplies, heavy baggage, horse gram, rice, etc., comes to the settlement 
by it. It also affords the means of transit for the teak timber used 
on the hills in the form of rafters, planks, etc. ; the road passes near 
the forests where the trees are cut.* The corrected spelling is Slgiir. 

Sehore.— Town in Bhopdl State, Central India; situated on the 
right bank of the Saven, in lat. 23* ii' 55" n., and long. 77* 7' 14'' e., 
on the route from Sdgar (Saugor) to Asfrgarh, 132 miles south-west of 
the former place, and 152 north-east of the latter ; distant from Bhopal 
city 22 miles south-west. Manufacture of printed muslins. Good 
bdzdr 

SehwdilL — Sub-District of Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind, lying 
between 25® 13' and 26® 56' n. lat, and between 67® 10' and 68® 29' 
E.long. Area,3646squaremiles;pop. (1872), 162,836 souls. Bounded 
north by Mehar, a Subdivision of Shikdrpur; east by the Indus; south 
by the Jerruck (Jhirak) Subdivision of Karichi (Kurrachee) District; 
and west by the Khirthar and Fab Mountains. The administrative 
headquarters are at Kotri Town. 

The Sub-District of Sehwdn differs from the rest of Sind in being 
more hilly. It contains the only large lake in the Province, viz. the 
Manchhar (Manchur). The chief hills are the Laki range, an offshoot 
from the Khirthar Mountains; and the Jatil Hills. There are 37 
Government canals m Sehwdn, the principal being the Western Nara, 
the Aral, the Phito, and the Karo. The Sub-District contains several 
hot springs. Game and fish of all kinds are abundant. The Govern- 
ment forests cover an area of 24,474 acres, and yielded in 1873-74 ^ 
revenue of ;f3i85. The population of Sehwdn in 1872 numbered 
162,836, of whom 139,158 were Muhammadans, 23,191 Hindus, and 
387 * others.* The principal antiquities are the forts of Sehwan and 
Rdnf-ka-kot (See Sann.) , 

Agrkulture,-^Tht Dddii and Sehwdn contain perhaps the fine^ 
wheat lands in the whole of Sind. Much cultivation is carried on in 
the neighbourhood of the Manchhar Lake, after the subsidence of the 
annual inundation. The principal crops of the Sub-District are wM 
/odr, cotton; barley, pulse, oil-seeds, and vegetables. The prevafiing 
tenure is the uMnddH; about one-twelfth of the whole am of Sehwdn 
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is held in jdg^r^ or revenue-free. There is a large transit trade in wool, 
cotton, dried fruits, etc. Karachi Town.) The local traffic consists 
of fish, mats, cloths, oil, ghi^ and grain, l^e principal manufactures 
comprise carpets, coarse cotton cloth, rugs, and mats. The aggregate 
length of roads in the Sub-District is about 450 miles; the number 
of ferries is 20, nearly all of which are on the Indus. 

Administration. — The total revenue of Sehwdn Sub -District, in 
1873-74, amounted to £2^^160, of which £23,510 was derived from 
imperial and ;^42So from local sources. The land tax, aMdri (excise), 
and stamp duties formed the main items. Two subordinate civil 
courts, at Sehwdn and Kotri. Total number of police, 294, or i to 
every 554 of the population. Number of municipalities, 6, viz. Kotri, 
Sehwdn, Ardzi, Bubak, Dddd, and Mdnjhand. Aggregate municipal in- 
come (1873-74), ;£‘233 i. Subsidiary jails at Dddd, Sehwdn, Mdnjhand, 
and Kotri Number of Government schools (1873-74), 22, with 972 
pupils. 

Climate . — ^Average annual rainfall registered at Sehwdn, 6 ’43 inches; 
at Kotri, 8*09 inches. Prevalent diseases, fevers and cholera. Hospital 
at Kotri, dispensary at Sehwdn. 

Sehwdn. — Tdluk in Sehwdn Deputy Collectorate, Karachi (Kur- 
rachee) District, Sind. Area, 924 square miles; pop. (1872), 54,292 ; 
poss revenue (1873-74), ;£’9974- 

Sehwdn. — Chief town of Sehwdn tdluk, Karachi (Kurrachee) Dis- 
trict, Sind ; situated in lat 26* 26' n., and long. 67" 54' e., on the main 
road from Kotri to Shikdrpur vid Ldrkhdna ; 84 miles north-north-west 
of Kotri, and 95 miles south-south-west of Ldrkhdna ; elevation above 
sea level, 117 feet The river Aral, which formerly flowed close to the 
town, has now quite deserted it A few miles south of Sehwdn, the Laki 
Hills terminate abruptly, forming a characteristic feature of this portion 
of the Sub-District Sehwdn is the headquarters of a mdkhiidrkdr and 
tdpp&ddr. Pop. (1872), 4296, including 2324 Muhammadans and 1956 
Hindus. The Muhammadan inhabitants are for the most part engaged in 
fishing j the Hindus, in trade. A large section of the people are profes- 
sional mendicants, supported by the offerings of pilgrims at the shrine 
of Lil Shihbdz. The tomb containing the remains of this saint is en- 
closed in a quadrsmgular edifice, covered with a dome and lantern, said 
to have been built in 1356 A.D., and having beautiful encaustic tiles 
with Arabic inscriptions. Mirzd Jdni, of the Tarkhan dynasty, built a 
still larger tomb to this saint, which was completed in 1639 a.d. The 
gate and balustrade are said to have been of hammered silver, the gift 
of Mir Karam Ali Khdn Tilpur, who also crowned the domes with silver 
spires. The diief object, however, of antiquarian interest in Sehwdn 
is the fort ascribed to Alexander the Great This is an artificial 
mound 80 or 90 yards high, measuring round the summit 1500 by 800 
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feet, and surrounded by a broken wall The mound is evidently an 
artificial structure, and the remains of several towers are visible. The 
fortifications are now in disrepair. The public buildings of Sehwdn are 
the Subordinate Civil Court, a Government Anglo-vernacular school, 
dispense, post office, lock-up, Deputy Collector’s and travellers’ 
bungalow, and dkarmsdla. The municipal income varies from ;^3oo to 
The police number 37 men. The transit trade is mainly in 
wheat and rice; and the local commerce, in cloth and grain. The 
manufactures comprise carpets, coarse cloth, and pottery. The art of 
seal-engraving is also practised. Sehwdn is undoubtedly a place of 
great antiquity. Tradition asserts that the town was in existence at the 
time of the first Muhammadan invasion of Sind by Muhammad Kdsim 
Safiki, about 713 a.d. ; and it is believed to be the same place which 
submitted to his arms after the conquest of Nerankot, the modern 
Haidardb^d. 

Bcgakpnr. — One of the petty States of North Kdthiiwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of 5 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, £$^2 ; of which £$i is paid as tribute to the British 
Governinent, and £11 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

SelaHL — District and town in Madras . — See Salem. 

Selere.-— River in Vizagapatam District, Madras.— Siller. 

Selu (Sai/u ). — ^Town in Wardhd District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat 20* 50' N., and long. 78* 46' e., on the Bor river, 1 1 miles north- 
east of Wardhd town, and close to the old high-road from Ndgpurto 
Bombay. Pop. (1872), 3184. Selu was an old Gond settlement ; but 
the fort was built by a chief named Kandeli Sarddr. It was the scene 
of a skirmish between Hazdri Bhonsld and the Pinddris. Chief manu- 
facture, cotton cloth ; in which, as well as in raw cotton, much business 
takes place at the market held every Tuesday. The town has a sardt 
(native inn), police outpost, and vernacular school 

Sendamuigalam.— Town in Salem District, Madras.— ^SI t^Sheitda- 

MANGALAM. 

Bendgana.-- Peak in the Santdl Pargands District, Bengal, over- 
looking the great central valley of the Rdjmahdl Hills. Height, about 
2000 feet 

Bendtiljanai— Town in Ellichpur District, Berar, about 60 miles 
south-east of Ellichpur town. Pop. (1867), 7032, A very fine well, 
which was built by a former j&^ridr^ and is said to have cost £200^^ 
is about a mile distant The prindpal trade of the large market held on 
Fridays is in turmeric, cotton, and opium. Municipal revenue, £^ 1 ^* 
Government school and police outpost 

Bexdi&tL-^Tpwn in Jessor District, Bengal, 4 miles north of Khulnd; 
contains the largest coUection of houses in the District, and is perhaps 
the most jungly place in it Pop. above 200a Tlie namerous tanks 
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scattered over the town are filled with weeds and mud; and the roads 
of the village, with one exception, wind through masses of brushwood. 
Market-place, called Nimdi bdzdr^ with a temple to Kill; one or 
two sugar refineries, the produce of which is exported chiefly to Calcutta. 
On the banks of the river Bhairab are two shrines— one dedicated to 
SitaM, goddess of small-pox, and the other to Jwarndriyan, god of fever. 

Sentapilli {Santapilly ), — Village and lighthouse in Vizagapatam 
District, Madras.— Chantapilli. 

Seodivadlir. — One of the petty States of Undsarviya, Kdthi^wdr, 
Bombay; consisting of i village, with i independent tribute -payer. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;£97; of which £$ is paid as tribute to the 
G^ekwdr of Baroda, and 16s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Seondth (or Seo ), — River rising in lat. 20“ 30' n., long. 80* 43' e., 
in the Pinibiras Chiefship, in Chdnda District, Central Provinces. 
After leaving a hilly tract, it flows through Ndndgdon State and the 
richer parts of Rdipur District ; then turning to the east, it forms for 
some distance the boundary between Rdipur and Bildspur ; and finally 
joins the Mahdnadi at Devighdt Its chief affluents are the Agar, 
Hdmp, Manidri, Arpd, Kdrdn, and Lfldgar. 

Seoni {Seonee ), — A British District in the Chief Commissionership 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 21* 36' and 22* 58' n. lat, and 
between 79® 14' and 80* 19' e. long. Bounded on the north by Jabalpur, 
on the east by Mandla and Bdldghdt, on the south by Ndgpur and Bhan- 
ddra, and on the west by Narsinhpur and Chhindwdra. Area, 3606 square 
miles ; population in 1872, 407,330 souls. Recent transfers of territory 
from Seonf to the lately formed District of Bdldghdt have considerably 
reduced the area and population of this District, which are thus 
returned in the latest Parliamentary Abstract, that for 1879 i—Area, 
3<52 square miles; pop. 299,856. The administrative headquarters 
are at Seoni Town. 

Physical Aspects , — ^The District of Seoni occupies a portion of the Sdt-’ 
pura tableland, which separates the valley of the Narbadd (Nerbudda), 
on the north, from the great plain of Ndgpur, on the south. The greater 
part of the District consists of the plateaux of Lakhnddon and Seoni on 
the north and west, together with the valleys between them ; and of the 
watershed and elevated basin of the Wainganga river on the east 
Besides these, a narrow strip of rocky land, known as Dongartdl, 
stretches out in the south-west ; while the south-east comer belongs to 
the Katangi valley. Almost everywhere the District presents the varied 
scenery of an upland country. Geologically, northern Seoni coxi- 
stitutes a part of tihe wide field of overflowing trap which occupies the 
^ea between the Pachmarhi Hills westward and the Maik^ range 
heyond Mandla to the east In the south, the formation consbts of 
ciystalline rock. Towards the western boundary, the metamorphic 
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rocks, chiefly gneiss and micaceous schist, form the southern face of the 
hills which bound the Seoni plateau.. Northwards they are lost sight 
of in the bed of laterite which overlies this part of the plateau, and 
covers the trap to within short dis^be pf Seoni town. A few miles 
east of Seoni, the crystalline rocks, a^W’ come to the surface ; and from 
this point eastward the valleys of the constitutes the line of demar- 

cation between the crystalline" rpcis an^ the trap. The District is hilly 
throughout, but^the physical features of die geblpgical formations present 
a marked contrast In thefiorth th$ ^ hills either take the shape of 
ridges with straight outlines and flattened tops, or, rising more gradually, 
expand into wid^ undulating plateaux. The valleys are wide and bare, 
and contain ,the rich black soil formed by disintegrated trap, spread 
over a deep deposit of calcareous clay; while the intersecting streams, 
as they cut through the clay, expose broad masses of bare black basalt, 
alternating with marshy and stagnant pools. In the southern portion 
of the District the hills are more pointed, the valleys more confined, 
and the soil, even where it is rich, contains a large admixture of sand 
Seoni must at one time have abounded with timber. At present the 
northern hills have much teak, but of an inferior and stunted growth. 
Along the Wainganga a few patches of young teak are found ; and the 
, vast bamboo forest of Sondwini, in the south-east comer of the District, 
contains fine UJesdl and tendii; while to the north some large sdj grows 
upon the hills. The reserved forests consist of the great firewood 
reserve for Kdmthi and Ndgpur, covering 315 square miles; and the 
reserve in the south for the protection of satin-wood, for which there is 
considerable demand in the Ndgpur arsenal. The chief river of the 
District is the Wainganga, which rises a few miles east of the Ndgpur 
and Jabalpur road, near the Kurdi Ghdt ; and soon after, turning to the 
south, forms the boundary between Seoni and Bdldghdt Districts, ks 
affluents are the Hiri and Sdgar on the right tWk ; the Theli, Bijn^ 
and Thdnwar on the left Besides these streams, the Timar and the 
Sher flow, northwards to the Narbadd ; and on the west, the Bench for 
some distance separates Seoni from Chhindwdra. The Ndgpur and 
Jabalpur road crosses the Sher at Sondi Dongri, where a fine stone 
bridge spans the river. The general slope of the country is from e^t 
to west The elevation of the Seoni and Lakhnddon plateaux varies 
from rSoo to 2200 feet above sea level Iron is found in Juni and 
Katangi ; but no mines are worked in the District 1 
J5rfr<wy.-^About the 5th century of our era, a dynasty of cdfl- 
querors appears to have reigned on the Sdtpura tableland. Some 
grants of leiritory inscribed on copper plates found in Seoni, an 
inscription in the Zodiac cave at Ajwtd,' aiid a few pai^es in the 
Afriaar, riimly dud sprung from one Vindhyd' 

aakti This mythical herd seems (0 be the ep(mymousJmonarch.of 
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the Vindhyin Hills, in which designation the Purdnas include th^ 
Satpura range. But the history proper of Seonl only begins with the 
reign of lUjd Sangrtlm Si of Garha-Mandla, who, in 1530, extended 
his dominion over fifty-two chiefships, three of which— Ghansor, Chauri, 
and Dongartdl— form the greater part of the present District of Seonl, 
Nearly two centuries later, Narendra S^, the of Mandla, conferred 
these tracts on Bakht Buland, the famous ^ prince of Deogarh, in ac- 
knowledgment of his assistance in suppressing a revolt Bakht Buland 
placed his kinsman Rdjd Kim Sinh in possession of the Seonf country; 
and the latter built a fort at Chhapira and established his head- 
quarters in that town. Sbon afterwards, Bakht Buland made a progress 
through the District, ai^ chanced to make the Acquaintance of Tij 
Khdn, a Muhammadan adventurer.^ Tha bravery of Tij Khdn in killing 
a bear single-handed first atfi^ted the attention and won the favour of 
the Deogarh monarch ; and it was at tl|e instigation, and in the name 
of Bakht Buland, that Tdj Khdn attacked and took Sdngarhi in Bhan- 
ddra District. In 1743, Ragiibjf, the Marhattd Rdjd of Ndgpur, finally 
overthrew the dynasty of Deogarh ; but Muhammad Khdn, who had 
succeeded his father, Tdj Khdn, at Sdngarhi, refused to recognise the 
conqueror, and held out againsj^ the Marhattds for three years. Admir- 
ing his conduct, Raghoji offered him Seoni District if he would give up 
Sdngarhi Muhammad Khdn consented ; and repaired to Chhapdra, 
whence he governed Seoni, with the title of Diwdn. One serious reverse 
chequered a fortunate and successful reign when, during the absence 
of Muhammad Khdn at Ndgpur, the Rdjd of Mandla attacked and 
captured Chhapdra. The square tomb which still stands in the mined 
fort covers the large pit in which all those slain in the assault were 
buried. The Diwdn, however, speedily advanced from Ndgpur with a 
laige force, and recovered his capital; and the Thdnwar and Ganga 
rivers were again declared to be the boundaries between Seoni and the 
Mandla kingdom. Majid Khdn, the eldest son of Muhammad Khdn, 
succeeded in 1761; and was followed in 1774 by his son Muhammad 
Amin Khdn, who removed his headquarters to Seoni, where he built 
the present family residence. After a prosperous reign of twenty-four 
years, he was succeeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Zamdn Khdn. 
The weakness of the new ruler proved disastrous both to the country 
and the dynasty. Chhapdra, which, though no longer the capital, 
was still a large and flourishing city, with a population, it is said, of 
40,000, was sacked and utterly ruin^ by the PinddrilFand soon after- 
wards, perceiving the incompetence of the Diwdn, and anxious to, com- 
pensate by fi«8h acquisitions for their cession of Berar to the British 
in 1804, the Marhattds ejected Muhammad Zamdn Khdn. Raghoji 
then sold the government of ihe District for £$0^000 per annum to 
^i^haxak Bhdrti, a Gosdin. Eventually, with the downfall of the Ndgpur 
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powOT, Seonf came under British rule, and since then has remained 
undisturbed. The District contains but few architectural remains. At 
Umargarh, Bhainsdgarh, Fartdpgarh, and Kanhdgarh, all situated on 
commanding spots along the southern margin of the Sdtpuras, stand 
ruined forts attributed by tradition to tlie BundeU Rdjis. Of these, the 
Bhainsdgarh fort is in the least imperfect condition. Two old Gond 
forts also remain, — one in the Sonwdra forest, near Ashte; the other 
near Uglf, on a well-nigh inaccessible rock in the bed of the Hiri river. 
At Ghansor, 20 miles north-east of Seoni town, the ruins of about 40 
temples seem to indicate the former existence of a large town. Some 
of the plinths are still in their place, and are attributed to a caste of 
Hindus from the Deccan called Hemdrpanthfs. 

Population . — ^A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Seoni at 421,650. The more careful Census of 1872 disclosed 
4 ® 7 » 33 o* The latest return (1879) shows the population of the re- 
constituted District to be 299,856. The Census of 1872 still remains, 
however, the only basis for a detailed examination of the people. It 
disclosed a population of 407,330 persons on an area of 3606 square 
miles, residing in 1661 villages or townships and 79,043 houses. 
Persons per square mile, 113 ; villages per square mile, 0*46 ; houses 
per square mile, 21*92 ; persons per village, 245*23 ; persons per house, 
5*15. Classified according to sex — males, 205,496; females, 201,834 
According to age, the male children in 1877 numbered 89,605, 
the female children, 84,197. Ethnical division in 1877 — Europeans, 
15; Eurasian, i; aboriginal tribes, 157,903; Hindus, 252,978; 
Muhammadans, 15,408; Buddhists and Jains, 1070. The most 
numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the Gonds (148,183 in 1872), the 
remainder consisting of Kurkus, Bharias, etc. Among the Hindus in 
1872, Brdhmans numbered 6361, the mass of the Hindu popula- 
tion consisting of Dhers or Mhars (40,207), Ponwars {30,305), Ahirs or 
Gaulfs (26,907), Malis or Marais (24,873), and other cultivating or 
inferior castes. Native Christians in 1877, 40. The Ponwars supply 
the most industrious and enterprising agriculturists. Their appearance 
in Seonf dates rather more than a century back, their first settlements 
being about Sangarhi and Partdpgarh, whence they ultimately spread into 
KatangL The Ahirs or Gaulfs are a pastoral tribe, who have occupied 
the fine grazing ground to be found in most parts of the District, and 
especially the rocky strip of Dongartdl in the south-west The 
Muhammadans were probably more numerous when the line of Muh^' 
mad Khdn governed the District The diminution of the population 
between 1866 and 1872 may be explained by the emigration of agricul- 
turists, especially Pqnwdrs, to the lately foiled District of Bilighdt 
Still more recehdy, the transfer of tenitory from Seonf to Bdldghdt has, 
according to the latest Parliamentaiy Return of 18719, r^ced the 
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population of Seonl District to 299,856 and the area to 3252 square 
miles. The details given above, however, though only historically 
correct, still serve to indicate the composition of the people inhabiting 
the District The prevailing^ languages in Seoni are Hindi and 
Urdu. 

Division into Town and Country .— town in Seonf District has a 
population exceeding 5000, with the exception of Seonf, the District 
capital-population in 1872, 9557. Townships of from 1000 to 5000 
inhabitants, 2;; from 200 to 1000, 675; villages of less than 200 
inhabitants, 964. Seoni, the only municipality, had in 1876-77 an 
estimated population within municipal limits of 8042. The municipal 
income amounted to ;fi‘ii27, of which was derived from 

taxation, being 2s. 5d. per head ; total expenditure, 1081. 

Agriculture . — Of the total area of 3252 square miles, only 931 are 
cultivated; and of the portion lying waste, 753 are returned as cultiv- 
able. 18,451 acres of rice land in the Katangi valley are irrigated, 
entirely by private enterprise. The Government assessment is at the 
rate of 6^d. per acre of the cultivated area, or 3jd. on the cultivable 
area. Wheat forms the staple crop of the District, and is grown year 
after year on the rich black soil of the plateaux in the north and west 
In 1876, it occupied 261,042 acres; while 193,751 acres were devoted 
to other food grains. The rice land of the District lies in the south. In 
1876, rice was grown on 101,282 acres. Other products were — sugar- 
cane, 1058 ; cotton, 9336 ; fibres, 2888 acres. The Msa grass, which 
yields an oil like the cajepdt^ and the haherd (Terminalia bellerica), 
harrd (Terminalia chebula), and manjit (Rubia munjeesta), plants 
which supply valuable dyes, abound in the District. The average 
out-turn per acre in 1876 is returned as follows: — Wheat, 490 
lbs. ; inferior grain, 384 lbs, ; rice, 480 lbs. ; sugar (^r), 760 lbs. ; 
cotton, 34 lbs. ; fibres, 1098 lbs. The rocky tract called Dongartdl, in 
the south-west, contains some excellent grazing ground, and its breed 
of cattle is fiimousL The stock of cows, bullocks, and buffaloes 
amounted in 1876 to 248,406 head. The Census of 1872 showed a 
total of 2961 proprietors, of whom 463 were classed as ‘inferior.* 
The tenants numbered 55,9541 of whom 16,673 had either absolute or 
occupancy rights, while 39,281 were tenants-at-wilL The rent rates per 
acre in 1876 for the different qualities of land are returned as follows 
Land suited for wheat, 2s. 6d. ; inferior grains, is. 6d. ; rice or cotton, 
2S. 2d. ; sugar-cane, 4s. 3d. j fibres, 38. 6d. The ordinary prices of 
produce per cwt were as follows vhieat, 3s. 8d. ; rice, 6s. rod. ; sugar 
(5^^), 17a. 9d. ; cotton, 43s. Sd. Wages per diem averaged, for skilled 
18. 3A • for unified labour, 3d. 

Commerce and The trade of the District is chiefly carried on 

by means of markets in the townatf The most important are those held 
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at lilbai^, Wiri, Seoni, and Pfparwini» to which the grain of the rice- 
producing tract in the south is brought for export to Nigpur and 
Kimthi (Kamptee). Kohkd also, between Wdri Seoni and Piparwdni, 
has a large salt market Only two annual fairs take place in the 
District The imports and exports are both insignificant, but the 
through traffic between Ndgpur and Bhandira and the north 
causes some degree of business. The manufactures consist of coarse 
cloth, and some pottery of superior quality made at Kinhiw^a, 
At Khawdsa, in the midst of the forest, leather is beautifully tanned In 
1876, the District possessed 90 miles of made roads. The chief line 
of communication is the high-road from Ndgpur to Jabalpur, which 
enters the District near Khawisa, and, passing by Seoni, crosses the 
border into Jabalpur District near Dhdml It has travellers’ bungalows 
at Kurd!, Chhapdra, and Dhuma. A District road with American 
platform bridges runs from Seoni through Katangi, to join the Great 
Eastern Road. The other lines consist of mere bullock tracks leading 
to various points in BdUghdt and Ndgpur Districts. Seoni has no 
means of communication by water. 

Administration . — In 1861, Seoni was formed into a separate District 
of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is administered 
by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and taAsilddrs. Total 
revenue in 1876-77, ;^35,s67, of which the land-tax yielded ;^iS,x7o. 
Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds, ;£7588. Number 
of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the District, 5 ; magis- 
trates, 5. Maximum distance from any village to the nearest court, 
45 miles; average distance, 24 miles. Number of police, 315, costing 
j£ 43 ^ 9 t being i policeman to about every 10 square miles and to every 
960 inhabitanta The daily average number of convicts in jail in 1876 
was 1 1 5, of whom 6 were femalea The total cost of the jails in that 
year was The number of Government or aided schools in 

the District under Government inspection was 45, attended by i 754 
pupils. 

Mtdicd Aspects . — ^The plateaux enjoy a moderate and healthy climate. 
The average temperature in the shade at the dvil station in 1876 is 
returned as follows May, highest reading no* F., lowest 72* F>i 
July, highest 97* F., lowest 68* F.; December, highest 84* F., lowest 
42* F. In ^t year, the rainfall did not exceed 45 inches, 
average fall is 51*46 inches. The prevailing disease is fever, which 
proves most dangerous during the months succeeding the rains. In 
1876, two charitable dispensaries, at Seoni and Lakhnidon, afforded 
meidical relief to 14*036 in-dopr and out-door patients. The death- 
rate reached the high figure of 30*5 per thousand ; the mean for the 
previous five years is returned at 18. 

Beosi— South-western tcMl^t Subdivision of Seoni District Central 
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Provinces, lying between 21* 33' and 22* 27' n. lat, and between 79* 
27' and 8o* 6 ' E. long. Area, 1384 square miles ; pop. (1872), 160,542, 
residing in 606 villages or townships and 31,377 houses. 

Seoul — Principal town and administrative headquarters of Seonf 
District, Central Provinces; situated in lat. 22* 5' 30* n., and long. 79* 
35' E, on the road from Ndgpur to Jabalpur, nearly half-way between 
the two places. Pop. (1872), 9557. Founded in 1774 by Muhammad 
Amin Khdn, who made it his headquarters instead of Chhapdra. Seoni 
contains large public gardens, a fine market-place, and a handsome 
tank. Principal buildings — court-house, jail, school (which is well 
attended), dispensary, and post office. The climate is healthy, and 
the temperature moderate. 

Beonl — Central taAsil or Subdivision of Hoshangdbdd District, 
Central Provinces. Area, 633 square miles; pop. (1872), 52,377, 
residing in 144 villages or townships and 11,400 houses. 

Beonl— Town in Hoshangdbdd District, Central Provinces ; situated 
in lat. 22® 28' N., and long. 77® 29' e., on the high-road to Bombay. 
Pop. (1872), 7579. Of the town on this site in the time of Akbar, no 
remains exist The present town dates from the conquest of the 
country by Raghoji Bhonsld about 1750, when a fort was built where 
an Amfl resided. A detachment of British troops from Hoshang- 
ibid took the fort in 1818. Seoni is perhaps the chief mercantile 
town in the whole Narbadd (Nerbudda) valley, being the entrepdt from 
which the cotton of Bhopdl and Narsinhpur, as well as of Hoshangdbdd, 
is exported to Bombay. Grain is the other export. Imports— English 
cotton fabrics, spices, and metals. The Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way has a station at Seoni, and a sardi (native inn) has been built. 

Beonlband. — ^Artificial lake in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces ; 
situated in lat 21* n., and long. 8o* 2' e., 8 miles north-west of the 
Nawegdon tank ; about 8 miles in circumference ; • average depth, 30 
feet; length of embankment, 630 feet Constructed before 1550 by 
Dddd Patel Kohri, whose family held Seoni village for about 250 years. 
In the time of Raghoji i., the village was granted to Bdkd Bdi, whose 
descendants still own it 

Beopor ( 5 A«?/ttr).— Town in Gwalior State, Central India ; situated 
in lat 25* 39' N., and long. 76* 41' 15' e., near the western boundary 
of the State. According to Thornton, it was formerly the capital of a 
small Rdjput principality, but in the early part of the present century 
was subjugated by the forces of Daulat Rio Sindhia. ‘ In 1816, when 
garrisoned by Sindhia’s general, Baptiste, with 200 men, it was surprised 
and taken by escalade by the celebrated Rdjput chief Jdi Sinh, who 
had only 60 mea The captor seized a large amount of treasure, and 
made the family of Baptiste prisoners.’ 

BeOrtjj.— Tract of country in Kdngra District, Punjab ; forming part 
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of the Kullu Subdivision, arid lying between 31* 20' 30" and 31* 54' 
30'' N. lat, and between 77* 14' and 77* 43' e. long. Area, 575 
square miles. This tract occupies the wild block of land between 
the Sainj and the Sutlej (Satlaj). The Jalori or Suket range, an 
offshoot of the Mid-Himdlayan system, divides it into two portions, 
known as Outer and Inner Seordj. The greater part of the surface is 
covered by forests of deodar and other trees ; but the river valleys pre- 
sent frequent patches of careful cultivation, interspersed with picturesque 
villages of wooden houses, closely resembling Swiss ch&lets, 

Seori NMyan. — Eastern tahsil or Subdivision of BiUspur District, 
Central Provinces. Area, 1415 square miles; pop. (1872), 186,983, 
residing in 7x2 villages or townships and 43,529 houses. 

Seori N&r&yan. — ^Town in Bildspur District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 21** 43' n., and long. 82" 39' e., 36 miles east of Bildspur 
town, on the Mahdnadi river. Estimated pop. (1872), 1 500. The temple 
to Ndrdyan (whence the name) appiears, from an inscription on a tablet, 
to have been built about 841 a. d. It has no architectural merit The 
town was onte a favourite residence of the Ratanpur Court. In the 
rains, ^ the Mahdnadi at this point forms a fine river, navigable for 
large boats from Sambalpur ; and even at other times, its channel 
retains a considerable depth of water. An important fair is held every 
February. 

Seota.— Town in Sitdpur District, Oudh ; situated 32 miles east of 
Sftdpur town, between the Chauka and Gogra rivers. Founded by 
Alha, a Chandel Thdkur, a proikgh of Rdjd Jdi Chdnd of Kanauj, who 
granted to Alha possession of all the surrounding tract, known as 
Gdnjar. The town contains a school, the ruins of a mosque, and an 
old Ailukddf^s fort Good bdzdrs^ and annual fair. Pop. (1869), 
3428. 

Sera. — ^Ancient name for the Southern Division of Dravida, the 
present Madras Presidency. — See Chera and Kerala. 

Serampar Subdivision of Hdgli District, Bengal ; 

lying between 22* 39' and 22" 55' n. lat, and between 88" and 88’ 27* 
E. long. Area, 349 square miles; villages, 803; houses, 86,793; pop* 
(1872), 393,864; persons per square mile, 1129 ; villages per square 
mile, 2*30; persons per village, 490 ; houses per square mile, 249; 
persons per house, 4*5. This Subdivision comprises the 5 police circles 
of Serampur/Baidyabdti, Harip^, Krishnanagar, and Chanditald. 

Berampar Headquarters of Serampur Subdivides, 

Hdglf .District, Bengal; situated on the west bank of the Hdgli river, 
opposite Banackpur,in lat 22* 45' 26' n., and long. 88" 13' 10' a > poP* 

(1872), 24,440. The munidpali^indudes several neighbouring hamlets; 

total mumcipai revenue (187X), ;^3687i 49. ; rate of taxation, 3s. pet 
head of population ; 41 metall^ and 36 unmetalled roads tun 
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the town. Serampur was formerly a Danish settlement, and remained 
so until 1845, when all the Danish possessions in India were ceded by 
treaty to the East India Company on payment of 25,000. Station 
on the East Indian Railway, 13 miles distant from Calcutta (Howrah 
station). Serampur is historically famous as the scene of the labours of 
the Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and Ward ; the mission still 
flourishes, and its founders have established a church, school, college, 
and noble library in connection with it ; there is also a dispensary here. 
The Friend of India^ a weekly paper published at Serampur, once 
rendered this town conspicuous in the history of Indian journalism. 
Chief manufactures, paper and mats. 

Seringapatain (Srirdngapatnam ). — ^The old capital of the State of 
Mysore ; situated on an island of the same name in the Kdveri 
(Cauvery), 75 miles south-east by road from Bangalore, and 10 miles 
north-east from Mysore city. Lat. 12* 25' 33" n., long. 76’ 43' 8" e. 
Population (1871), including the suburb of Ganjam, 10,594, consisting 
of 8805 Hindus, 1639 Muhammadans, 12 Jains, and r38 Christians; 
males, 5r73; females, 5421. Municipal revenue (1874-75), ;£io48; 
rate of taxation, 2s. per head. 

History ,— name is derived from Sri Ranga, one of the forms of 
the god Vishnu, who is worshipped by the same title on two other 
islands lower down the Kdveri, Sivasamudram and Srirangam ; but 
his temple here takes first rank of the three, as Adi Ranga. Local 
legend relates that Gautama Buddha himself worshipped at this shrine. 
According to a Tamil ms., preserved in the Mackenzie collection, the 
site had become overgrown with jungle, and the temple was rebuilt in 
894 A.I)., during the reign of the last Chera or Kongu sovereign. In 
”33» the Vishnuvite apostle Rdmdnuja received a grant of the island, 
with the surrounding country, from a king of the Balldla dynasty. 
The fort is said to have been founded in 1454 by a descendant of one 
of the local officers or hebbars appointed by Rdmdnuja. Seringa- 
patam first appears in authentic history as the capital of the viceroys 
of the distant Hindu emperors of Vijayanagar, who took the title of 
Sri-rangarrdyal. Tirumala, the last of these viceroys, surrendered in 
1610 to R£jd Wodeyar, the representative of the rising house of 
Mysore. Henceforth Seringapatam remained the scat of Government 
until the downfall of Tipd Sult^ in 1799. 

The existing fortifications were almost entirely constructed by Tipd, 
who thrice sustained a siege from British armies. ‘ In 1791, Lord 
Cornwallis, the Governor-General, commanding in person, advanced up 
to the walls, but was compelled to retire through want of provisions. 
In the fbUowing year, he won a decisive victory in the field, and had 
invested the city on all sides, when Tipd purchased peace by the 
session of half his dominions. Finally, in 1 799, the fort was stormed 
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by General Harris, and Tipii fell in the breach. The siege was 
begun in April of that year with a powerful battering train, and the 
assault was delivered after a bombardment of nearly one month’s 
duiatiom The spot selected for breaching was in the wall facing the 
Kiveri, for the defences were weakest on that side, and the river was 
at that season of the year easily fordable. After the capture, the 
island of Seringaps^m was ceded to the British Government, whose 
property it still '"remains, being leased to the State of Mysore for an 
annual rent of ;£5ooo. The residence of the restored Hindu lUjd 
was removed to Mysore city, and Seringapatam immediately fell into 
decay. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, who visited the place in x8oo, 
returned the population at 31,895 souls, as compared with 150,000 
when Tipd Sultdn was at the height of his power. An outbreak of 
epidemic fever accompanied this depopulation; and in 1811, the 
British military headquarters were removed to Bangalore. At the 
present day, the ruins of Seringapatam are almost deserted ; and the 
place bears such a bad name for malaria, that no European traveller 
dare sleep on the island. The natives attribute this change of climate 
to the destruction of the sweet flag, a plant to which they assign 
extraordinary virtue as a febrifuge. The suburb of Ganjam, said to 
have been colonized by Tipii with the deported inhabitants of Sira, 
is a fairly prosperous place, with manufactures of cotton cloth and 
paper, and crowded fairs held three times in the year. 

General Description . — The island of Seringapatam is about 3 miles 
in length from east to west, and i mile in breadth. The fort stands 
at its upper or western end, immediately overhanging the river. The 
plan is that of an irregular pentagon, with an extreme diameter of 1^ 
mile. The defences, which were laid out by Tipii himself, are 
imposing for their massiveness, though not constructed on scientific 
principles. They consist of wall piled upon wall, and cavalier behind 
cavalier, the chief characteristic being the deep ditches cut through 
the solid granite. The whole remains in almost precisely the same 
condition as it was left after the siege, even to the brea^es, except 
that a luxuriant growth of trees has been allowed to spring up. The 
spot where the English batteries were planted is now marked by two 
cannons stuck upright in the ground. Inside the fort are the ruins 
of Tipii*s palace, now partly occupied as a storehouse for san<hl>wood; 
the old temple of Rangarndtha-swdmi; the Jami Masjfd, a tall mosque 
with two minarets, built by Tipii sh^tly b^ore his death ; and a few 
traces of the palace of the early Hindu rulers. Just outside the walls 
is the Dariya Daulat Bdg^, or 'garden of the wealth of riie sea,’ a 
buiMing of graceful proportions, handsomely decorated fith arab’ 
esque work in rich colours. It was erected by Tipd for i summer 
rewea^ and eont^ the celebrated pictures representing the defeat 
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of Baillie at Conjevaram in 1780, which, after being twice defaced, 
were finally restored by the express orders of Lord Dalhousie when 
Governor-General At the eastern or lower end of the island, near 
the suburb of Ganjdm, is the IA\ Bdgh or *red garden,’ containing 
the mausoleum built by Tipd Sultdn for his father Haidar Alf, in 
which he himself lies, by his father’s side. This is a square buMng, 
with dome and minarets, surrounded by a corridor which is supported 
by pillars of black hornblende. The double doors, inlaid with ivory, 
were the gift of Lord Dalhousie. The inscription on the tombstone 
of Tipd relates how he died a martyr to Isldm, and at the same time 
indicates by the initial letters the date of his death. Each of the two 
tombs is covered with a crimson pall, and the expenses of the place 
are defrayed by Government. The island of Seringapatam yields 
valuable crops of rice and sugar-cane, which are watered from a canal 
originally constructed by Tipd, and brought across from the mainland 
by an aqueduct. 

SeringhaUL — Famous temple in Trichinopoli District, Madras. — 
See Srirangam. 

Seshdchalam. — Hill range in Cuddapah (Kadapd) District, Madras ; 
an offshoot of the Pdlkonda Hills, skirting the east and north-east of 
the District Lat 14’ 12’ to 14® 35' N., long. 78* i' 30" to 78“ $6' e. 
The hills are uniform in appearance, and rise from 1200 to 1800 feet 
above the level of the sea. There are no isolated peaks. The Seshd- 
chalam Hills strike off in a westerly direction from the Pdlkonda range 
at a point about 15 miles south of the Penner (Ponnaiydr) river. In 
some parts they are clothed with rich forests, and the scenery is very 
beautiful— also Palkonda. 

Settdr. — ^Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. — See Satur. 

Seven Pagodas.— Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, 
Madras.— .Sftf Mahabalipur. 

Sever! (Sebert ). — River in Central India . — See Sabari. 

Sew&n. — Subdivision of Sdran District, Bengal Area, 1293 square 
miles; villages, 2122; houses, 130,263; pop. (1872), 894,409, viz, 767,396 
Hindus, 126,953 Musdlmans, 53 Christians, and 7 * others.’ Number of 
inhabitants per square mile, 672 ; villages per square mile, 1*64 ; persons 
per village, 421 ; houses per square mile, 10 1 ; inmates per house, 7 ; 
proportion of males in total population, 497 per cent This Sub- 
division consists of the 4 police -circles of Sewin, Daraull, Bardgdon, 
and Barauli. It contained in 1869, 7 magisterial and revenue courts, 
a regular police force of 160 men, and 2836 village watchmen; the 
cost of Subdivisional administration was returned at 

SftwAlIj— Town in Sdran District, Bengal— Aliganj Sewan. 

fcwto.— Town in Kamdl District, Punjab. Lat 29* 42’ N., long, 
as*" ®*M)op. (1868), 6206, consisting of 2587 Hindus, 2526 
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Muhammadans, and 1093 * others.’ Distant from Kaithal 14 miles 
north. 

Sewtoi— Town in Hissdr District, Punjab. Pop. (1868X 4053, 
chiefly Muhammadan Rdjputs, many of whom enjoy the title of Rdo! 
Thriving and prosperous town, said to have escaped unhurt from the 
periodical famines which ravage the dry surrounding tract. Distant 
from Hissdr town 21 miles south. 

Shabkadar {Shankargarh ), — Town and fort in Peshdwar District, 
Punjab, and headquarters of the Dodba-Ddiidzdi tahsil; situated 
in lat. 34* 10' 30" n., and long. 71* 33' e., about 3 miles from 
the foot of the western hills, and 17 miles north-east of Peshdwar city. 
Flourishing agricultural community, with several Hindu traders. The 
fort, also known as Shankargarh, stands about a mile north-east of the 
village. It was built by the Sikhs, and is now strongly fortified, and 
held by a detachment from Peshdwar. 

Shdhdbdd-A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 24" 31' and 25* 43' n. lat., and between 83* 23' 
and 84" 55' E. long. Area, 4385 square miles ; population, according to 
the Census of 1872, 1,723,974. SMhdbdd forms the south-western por- 
tion of the Patnd Division. It is bounded on the north by the District 
of Ghdzfpur in the North-Western Provinces, and the Bengal District of 
Sdran; on the east by Patnd and Gayd Districts; on the south by 
Lohdrdagd ; and on the west by the Districts of Mfrzapur, Benares, and 
Ghdzipur, in the North-Western Provinces. On the north and east, the 
boundary is marked by the Ganges and Son rivers, which unite in the 
north-eastern comer of the District Similarly, the Karamndsa forms 
the boundary with the North-Western Provinces on the west, from its 
source to its junction with the Ganges near Chausd ; and the Son is the 
boundary with Lohdrdagd, on the south. The administrative head- 
quarters are at the town of Arrah. 

Physical Aspects. — Shdhdbdd naturally divides into two distinct 
regions, differing in climate, scenery, and productions. The northern 
portion, comprising about three-fourths of the whole area, presents the 
ordinary flat appearance common to the valley of the Ganges in the 
Province of Behar; but it has a barer aspect than the trans-Gangetic 
Districts of Sdran and Tirhut This tract is entirely under cultivation, 
and is dotted over with clumps of trees — ^mangoes, fnahua, bamboos, 
palms, etc. The southern portion of the District is occupied by the 
Edimur Hills, a branch of the great Vindhydn range. The area of 
these hills situated within Shdhdbdd District amounts to 799 square 
miles. The boundaries of the hills, though well defined, are very 
irregular, a^d often indented by deep gorges scmired out by the 
hill streams. The edges are generally very precipitous, end huge 
masses of rocks which have fallen from the top obstruct in many 
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places the river channels below. The summit of the hills consists of a 
series of saucer-shaped valleys, each a few miles in diameter, with a 
deposit of rich vegetable mould in the centre, on which the finest crops 
are produced. There are several or ascents to the top, some of 
which are practicable for beasts of burden. Two of the most frequented 
of these passes are Sarkf and Khariyarf— the first near the south-western 
boundary, the second in a deep gorge north of Rohtds. Two passes on 
the north side are more accessible, — one, known as the Khuld ghdi^ is 
2 miles south of Sdsserdm; the other is at Chhanpathar, at the extreme 
west of the District, where the Karamnisa forms a waterfall. The 
slopes to the south are covered with bamboo, while those on the north 
are overgrown with a mixed growth of stunted jungle. The general 
height of the plateau is 1500 feet above the level of the sea. The Son 
and the Ganges may be called the chief rivers of Shdhdbdd, although 
neither of them anywhere crosses the boundary. The District occupies 
the angle formed by the junction of these two rivers, and is watered by 
several minor streams, all of which rise among the Kdimur Hills and 
flow north towards the Ganges. The most noteworthy of these are the 
following The Karamndsa, the accursed stream of Hindu mythology, 
rises on the eastern ridge of the Kdimur plateau, and flows north-west, 
crossing into Mfrzdpur District near Kulhud. After a course of 15 
miles in that District, it again touches Shdhdbdd, which it separates 
from Benares j finally it falls into the Ganges near Chausd. The 
Dhobd or Kdo rises on the plateau, and flowing north, forms a fine 
waterfall, and enters the plains at the Tarrachdndf Pass, 2 miles 
south-east of Sdsserdm. Here it bifurcates— one branch, the Kudra, 
turning to the west, and ultimately joining the Karamndsa; while the 
other, preserving the name of Kdo, flows north and falls into the 
Ganges near Gdighdt The Dargduti rises on the southern ridge of the 
plateau, and after flowing north for 9 miles, rushes over a precipice 300 
feet high, into the deep glen* of Kadhar Kho; eventually it joins the 
Karamndsa, passing on its way the stalactite caves of Gupta and the 
hill-fortress of Shergarh. This river contains water all the year round ; 
and during the rains, boats of ton burthen can sail up stream 
50 or 60 miles from its mouth. The chief tributaries of the Dargduti 
are the Sdrd, Kord, Gonhud and Kudra. In the hilly southern portion 
of the District, large game abounds. Tigers, bears, and leopards are 
common j five or six varieties of deer are found ; and among the other 
animals met with are the wild boar, jackal, hymna, and fox. The nilgdi 
(blue cow), the Antelope picta of naturalists, is seen on the Kdimur 
tableland. Of game birds, the barredrheaded goose (Anser indicus) is 
common. The black -ba^ed goose {Sarkidomis melanotus) and the 
goose {A. dnereus) are also to be found. The former is very 
^ in Lower Bengal, and the latter is seldom seen south of Central 
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India, though it i3 a common visitor in the north. The other game 
birds of the District include many varieties of wild duck (the most 
remarkable being the sheldrake), several kinds of teal, partridges, curlews, 
and pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, snipe, and golden and common plovers. 

The San CbxMf/r.— The project of irrigating Shdhdbdd District by a 
comprehensive scheme of canals, which should also be navigable, dates 
from 1855, when Colonel Dickens proposed the construction of canals 
from Patnd westwards to Chundr, a project subsequently extended to 
Monghyr in the one direction and to Mirzdpur in the other. It was, 
however, finally decided in 1871 that the original scheme should not be 
extended, and it is sti)l an open question whether the Main Western 
Canal shall be extended even as, far as Chunir. The work was com- 
menced in 1869 by the construction of an anicut or weir at Dehrf-on- 
Son, about half a mile south of th6 causeway which carries the Grand 
Trunk Road from Birdn to Dehri. This weir is 12,500 feet long by 
120 broad, and 8 feet above the normal level of the river bed. It 
constitutes the headwork of the system. The Main Western Canal, 
starting from here, has to carry up to the fifth mile, where the Arrah 
Canal branches off in a north-westerly direction, 45 1 1 cubic feet of water 
per second, to irrigate 1,200,000 acres, only 600,000 of which require 
simultaneous irrigation. The Arrah Canal takes off 16x6 cubic feet of 
water per second, which leaves 2895 cubic feet up to the 12th mile, 
where the Baxar and Chausa Canals branch off in a northerly direc- 
tion, abstracting a further quantity of 1260 cubic feet per second. In 
aligning the Main Western Canal, the great object was to escape a 
heavy cutting 30 feet deep at Dehri, and. carry the water along the 
ridges of the country. It curves round in a northerly direction to the 
head-works of the Arrah Canal, then bends to the west, crossing the Kdo 
by means of a siphon aqueduct at Bihiyd, and finally stops on the Grand 
Trunk Road 2 miles west of Sdsserdm. The distance from Dehri to 
this point is 21^ miles. The length of the Arrah Canal is 60 mile^ 
from Dehri to the point where it enters the Gangi nadi^ by which it 
communicates (a farther distance of 10 miles) with the Ganges. With 
its two branches, the Bihiya and Dumraon Canals, the Arrah Ca^ 
commands an area of 441,500 acres. The Bihiyd Canal, 30^ miles 
long, has 7 distributaries ; and the Dumrdon branch, 40^ miles long, 
has 12. The Arrah Canal has, in addition to these two branches, 4 
principal distributaries. The total length of the Baxir and Chausi 
branches is 85 miles, and they , command with their distributaries the 
country between the Kdo and the Dundutf on the west, a tract which 
greatly needs irrigation. As a rule, the canals run in such a way that 
they do not cross the natural drainage channels of the country; 
where this is not sO) siphons have been provided which allow the wattf 
to pass under the canal unhindered. Many of . the works being still 
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incomplete, it is not possible to give at present a trustworthy estimate of 
the total cost of the work. There can be little doubt that these canals 
have conferred upon Shdhdbid entire immunity from future famines. 
As far as the Son readings have gone, they show that a minimum supply 
of 3000 cubic feet pf water per second can be depended upon up to the 
15th of January; and this would suffice, to irrigate 480,000 acres. But 
many of the cold-weather crops will have been completely irrigated 
before this date, so that the amount of water required decreases equally 
with the volume of the stream. Thus peas, which occupy a very large 
area, generally receive their last watering about Christmas, when the 
supply is 3500 cubic feet per second. Generally speaking, three 
waterings are required for the cold-weather crops — one early in Novem- 
ber, one in December, and one in the middle of January. After 
February, the supply of water decreases very rapidly ; and though in 
exceptional years of high flood, irrigation might be carried on up to 
March and April for sugar-cane and indigo, these crops can only be 
occasionally watered or drenched in an ordinary year. 

Population , — Shdhibdd was one of the Districts statistically surveyed 
in the beginning of the present century by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, 
who made the area 4087 square miles, and the population 1,419,520. 
According to a later estimate, based upon the Survey of 1844-46, 
the area was returned at 4404 square miles, and the population at 
1,602,274. The Census of 1872 disclosed a total population of 
1,723,974 persons, living in 5110 villages and 275,041 houses; density 
of the population, 393 per square mile; number of villages per square 
mile, i*i6; houses per square mile, 63 ; persons per village, 337 ; 
persons per house, 6 ’3. The thdnds or police circles along the Ganges 
are the most densely populated, having from 600 to 700 persons 
to the square mile, ^uth of these comes a row of thdnds with a 
population of between 400 and 500 to the square mile ; and further 
south, the population becomes yet thinner, till in the thdnd of Sisserdm, 
which is over 1000 square miles in extent, the density is only 169 to 
the square mile; this thdnd contains much hilly, uncultivated land. 
Classified according^ to sex, there are in Shdhdbid 835,374 males and 
888,600 females ; proportion of males in total population, 48*5 per cent 
Classified according to age, there are, under 12 years— males, 312,717, 
and females, 273,276; above 12 years — males, 522,657, and females, 
^^5)324* The excessive proportion of male over female children is 
due to the fact that here, as elsewhere in India, natives consider that 
girls attain womanhood at an earlier age than boys reach manhood, 
and many girls are thus returned as women. The ethnical division 
of the people is as follows: — Non-Asiatiqs (mostly British), 257; 
*nixed races (Eurasians), 137 ; Asiatics, other than natives of In<Ba 
(Armenians), 9; natives of India, 1,723,571. Aboriginal tribes are 
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represented principally by the Bhars or Rdjbhars, of whom there 
are 5679, and the Karw^rs, who number 5673. The Bhars claim 
to be Purihar" Rdjputs, and at one time occupied a lai^e part 
of the District They are now almost entirely confined to the Baxdr 
Subdivision, and are one of the most degraded races, most of 
them^ being swine-herds. Among the low castes or semi-Hinduized 
aborigines, the most numerous are the Cfaamdrs, shoemakers and 
workers in leather, of whom there are 91,777; and the Dosddhs 
(77»927)i many of whom serve as village watchmen. Of the higher 
classes of Hindus, Brdhmans number 198,631, and Rdjputs, 185,652. 
The most numerous caste in Shdhdbdd is that of the Godlds or cow- 
herds, of whom there are 214,605, or 12*4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. The Koeris, the chief cultivating caste of the District, number 
i 3 <^) 394 * The Hindus, as grouped together on the basis of religion, 
number altogether 1,590,643, or 92*2 per cent of the total population. 
The followers of IsHm are 132,671 in number, or 76 per cent of the 
population — a smaller proportion than in any other District of Behar. 
The number of Christians in the District is 461, of whom 58 are 
natives. Eight municipalities contain a population of upwards 0^5000, 
viz.-~ARRAH, 39,386; Sasseram, 21,023; Dumraon, 17,356; Baxar, 
13,446; Jagdispur, 9400; Bhojpur, 7004; Nasriganj, 5732; and 
Bhabua, 5071,— all of which see separately. Many of these are not 
really towns, but merely municipal aggregations of rural villages. They 
have a total population of 118,418, leaving 1,605,556 as forming the 
strictly rural population. Fifty-nine towns have a population of 
between 2000 and 5000; 227 contain from 1000 to 2000 inhabitants; 
2128 have from 200 to 1000; and 2687 villages have fewer than 200. 
The principal place of interest in the District, from an antiquarian point 
of view, is the fort of Rohtds or Rohtasgarh, so called from Prince 
Rohitdswa, son of Harischandra, one of the kings of the Solar dynasty. 
The present buildings were erected by Mdn Sinh, soon after he was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behar in 1644. The remains of the 
fortress occupy a part of the Kdimur tableland, measuring about 4 miles 
from east to west, and 5 miles from north to south. Other places of 
interest in Shdhdbdd are the ruins of Sheigarh fort, named after Sher 
Shdh, its founder; Chainpur fort, with several interesting monuments 
and tombs ; Darauti and Baidyanath, with ruins attributed to the 
Suars or Sivirds; Masdr, the Mo-ho-so-lo of Hiouen Thsang; C^usd, 
the scene of the defeat of Humdyun in 1539 by Sher Shdh; Tilothu, 
near which arc a fine waterfall and a very ancient Cheru image; and 
Patahd, once the capital of a Hindu Rijd of the Suar tribe. A descnp- 
tion of these places will be found under their respective names. The 
sacred cavp or Guptasar lies in the centre of the Kiimur ^teau, 7 
mBes from Shergaih. 
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The town of Anah is invested with a special historical interest, as 
being the scene of a stirriijg episode in the Mutiny of 1857. A body 
of rebels, consisting of about 2000 Sepoys from Dinipur and four 
times as many armed villagers, under Kudr Sinh, marched in the 
end of July on Arrah. They reached the town on the 27th of that 
month, and forthwith released aU the prisoners in the jail, and 
plundered the treasury. The European women and children had 
already been sent away, but there remained in the town about a dozen 
Englishmen, official and non-official, and three or four other Christians 
of different races. The Commissioner of Patnd, Mr. Tayler, had 
supplied a garrison of 50 Sfkhs. This small force held out for a 
long eight days, until rescued by Major Vincent Eyre. The centre 
of defence had been wisely chosen. At this time the East Indian 
Railway was in course of construction, under the local superintend- 
ence of Mr. Vicars Boyle, who, fortunately, had some knowledge of 
fortification. He occupied two houses, now known as the Judge’s 
houses, the smaller of which, a two-storied building about 20 yards from 
the main house, was forthwith fortified and provisioned. The lower 
windows, etc. were built up, and sand-bags ranged on the roof. When 
the news came that the mutineers were streaming along the Arrah road, 
the Europeans and Sikhs retired to the smaller house. The rebels, 
after pillaging the town, made straight for Mr. Boyle’s little fortress. A 
volley dispersed them, and forced them to seek the shelter of the larger 
house, only a few yards off, whence they carried on an almost con- 
tinuous fire. They attempted to bum or smoke out the little garrison, 
and tried various other safe mode? of attack, but they had no guns. 
Kudr Sinh, however, produced two small cannon which he had dug up, 
and artillery missiles were improvised out of the house furniture, In 
the small house there was no thought of surrender. Mr. Herwald 
Wake, the Magistrate, put himself in command of the Sikhs, who, though 
sorely tempted by their countrymen among the mutineers, remained 
faithful throughout the siege. A relieving party of 1 50 European troops, 
sent by water from Dindpur, fell into an ambuscade on landing in 
Shdhdbdd; and as time passed away and no help arrived, provisions 
and water began to run short A bold midnight sally resulted in the 
capture of 4 sheep, and water was obtained by digging a well 18 feet 
deep inside the house. A mine of the enemy was met by coun- 
termining. On the 2nd August, the besieged party observed an 
unusual excitement in the neighbourhood. The fire of the enemy had 
slackened, and but few of them were, visible. The sound of a distant 
cannonade was heard Before sunset the siege was at an end, and 
on the following morning the gallant garrison welcomed their 
deliverers— Major Vincent Eyre with 150 mfen of the 5th Fusiliers, a 
few mounted volunteers, and 3 guns with 34 artillerymen. Major Eyre 
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had dispersed Kudr Sinh’s forces on his way to Arrah, and they never 
rallied. 

AgricuUure.’-^V^t chief staple of Shdhdbid is rice, of which three 
principal crops are grown, namely— the bhadai or eajrly crop, which 
is sown in July or August, and ripens in about sixty days ; the bdwag, 
sown broadcast in June or July, and reaped in November and 
December ; and the ropd or winter crop, which is also sown in June 
and July, and reaped in December and January. Besides these, a very 
limited area is planted with boro rice, sown in November and cut in 
April. Many varieties of each rice crop are named. The other crops 
of the District include — ^wheat, barley, maize, and other cereals; gram, 
peas, lentils, and several other green crops ; Al, linseed, castor-oil, and 
mustard; many kinds of vegetables; cotton, hemp and jute, poppy, 
sugar-cane, betel-leaf, tobacco, safflower, indigo, etc. Roughly speak- 
ing, it may be estimated that of the total area (2,808,400 acres) of the 
District, 2,200,000 acres are under cultivation. The area usually 
covered by autumn iphadat) and winter (agbanl) food crops is about 
1,500,000 acres ; that occupied by spring or rabi food crops, 600,000 
acres; and that under other than food staples, 100,000 acres. The 
area under poppy is about 22,000 acres (average out-turn, 27^ lbs. of 
opium per acre) ; that under tobacco, only 300 acres. Wages and prices 
are reported to have risen, but the figures for early years are not available. 
The Government irrigation scheme already described has considerably 
raised the price of labour ; and masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths, 
who before the opening of the canal works earned from 4^d. to 6d. 
a day, now make from 6d. to 9(1 The rates of rent in 1872 were— 
for early rice land, on which an after-crop of pulses, vegetables, oil- 
seeds, etc is grown, is. yd. to 15s. lod. an acre; for late rice land, 
generally a single crop, 3s. 2d. to 15s. lod. an acre; other food grains, 
such as wheat, peas, etc., and linseed, 2s. 4jd. to £1, iis. 8d. an acre. 

Naiurtd Calamities, — Shdhdbid is subject to blight, fiood, and 
drought Blights, although they occasionally cause considerable 
damage, never occur on such a scale as to affect the general harvest 
The Ganges annually overflows its banks; but the principal inundations 
result firom the rising of the Son on the elevated plateau of Central India. 
Destructive floods have only occurred during the last few years, since a 
portion of the high land that formerly protected the District was washed 
away. About one-sixth of the total area is subject to inundation. 
Droughts arising from deficient rainfall, and the want of mi extensive 
and complete system of irrigation, frequently caused distress previous to 
the opening of the canal works described above ; and four times in the 
course df five years— in 1865, 1866, 1867, and drought seriously 
affected the hmrest The ^n Canals We now, as has been stated, 
secured for the District immunity from future famine. 
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Commera and Trade^ ^/(f.r-The trade of the District is chiefly carried 
on by means of permanent markets in the towns, and at fairs. The most 
frequented of these fairs are held at Barhampur near Raghun^thpur 
railway station, Baxir, Zakhani, Dhusariy^ Fadamanidn, Gadahnf, 
Kastar Danwar, Dhamir, Masdrh, and Guptasar. The principal 
exports are— rice, wheat, barley, pulses, gram, oats, linseed, carraway- 
seed, paper, and spices; the chief imports— cleaned rice, betel-nut, 
tobacco, sugar, molasses, salt, pepper, cotton, iron, brass, zinc, copper, 
lead, tin, and betel-leaf or pan. The two great highways of trade to 
and from the District are the Ganges and the East Indian Railway. 
The railway runs through the District for a distance of 6o miles, from 
Koelw^r station on the Son to Chausd on the Karamndssa, the inter- 
mediate stations being Arrah, Bihiy^, Raghundthpur, Dumrdon, and 
Baxdr. The aggregate len^h of roads in the District in 1876, exclusive 
of village tracks, was 957 miles, maintained at a total cost of ;^36io, of 
which £2062 was derived from imperial and the remainder from local 
funds. There is a road cess of i per cent, on the land revenue of 
the District. The principal manufactures of Shdhdbdd are sugar, paper, 
saltpetre, blankets, coarse cotton cloth, and brass utensils. There are 
58 sugar refineries (of which 42 are at Nasriganj), and the amount 
manufactured in 1872-73 was 965 tons, valued at ^28,350. Paper is 
made at Sdhdr and Hariharganj, both on the Son ; and blankets and 
carpets in the Sdsserdm and Bhabud Subdivisions. 

Administration , — So far as can now be ascertained, it would appear 
that the net revenue of Shdhdbdd increased from ;^ioi,85i in 1790-91 
to ;fi67,277 in 1849-50, and to £ 21 ^^ 91 ^ in 1870-71; while the 
net expenditure, in like manner, increased from £s^2^ in 1790*91 to 
;^25 ,o 46 in 1849-50, and to ;^44,i58 in 1870-71. The revenue in 
1877-78 was ;^2 o 8,504; and the cml expenditure, £zZyl^1» The 
land tax forms the principal item of revenue here, as elsewhere in 
Bengal; and the amount collected increased from ;^97»5o8 in 1790 
^0 ;^i 76|273 in 1877-78. The number of estates has just doubled in 
the same time, being 2330 in 1790, and 4669 in 1871 ; but the num- 
ber of proprietors has increased to a much greater extent, namely, from 
1289 in 1790 to 21,177 in 1870-71. In the former year, the average 
amount paid by each proprietor was ;^8o, 14s., and in the latter year, 
£^. For police purposes, the District is divided into ii thdnds or 
police circles. In 187a, the regular police force numbered 515 officers 
and men of all ranks, mmntain^d at a total cost of £ 915 ^ There 
was also a municipal police of 264 officers and men, costing £i6^t 
and a rural police or village watch of 6185 men, costing in money or 
iands an estimated sum of j£95S9* The total machinery, therefore, for 
the protection of person and property consisted of 6964 officers and 
*nen, giving i man to every 0*63 square mile of the area or to every 
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247 persons of the population. The estimated total cost was £20,^1^^ 
equal to an average of £4, 15s. 8d. per square mile of area and 
nearly 3d. per head of population, l^e number of criminal cases 
conducted by the police in 1872 was 4368 ; percentage of final con- 
victions, 46*87. The District has 4 jails, which contained in 1872 an 
average daily number of 411 prisoners. The number of Government 
and aided schools in Shihdbdd m 1856-57 was 8, with 354 pupils; in 
1870-71, there were only 13 such schools, attended by 589 pupils. 
Since the latter year, however, owing to the encouragement of primary 
education by an extension of the grant-in-aid system, the number of 
Government and aided schools has largely increased. In 1871-72, 
there were 47 schools, with 1572 pupils; and in 1872-73, there were 
207, with 4173 scholars. The number of aided schools in 1877 78 
was 282, attended by 7211 pupils. For administrative purposes, the 
District is divided into 4 Subdivisions; and for fiscal purposes, into 
13 pargan&s. 

Medical Acpect$,—l!}cA climate of Shdhdbdd is fairly healthy. The 
prevailing endemic diseases are intermittent and remittent fevers, bowel 
complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera and small-pox occur from time 
to time in an epidemic form. 

SMhdbdd. ^Tahsil or Subdivision of Hardoi District, Oudh, lying 
between 27“ 24' and 27" 47' n. lat, and between 79* 43' and 80® 21' e. 
long. Bounded on the north by Shdhjahdnpur District in the North- 
Western Provinces, on the east by Muhamdi iahsil^ on the south by 
Hardoi tahsil^ and on the west by Farrukhdbdd District in the North- 
Western Provinces. Area, 539 square miles, of which 310 are culti- 
vated; pop. (1869), 212,289, namely, 187,121 Hindus and 25,168 
Muhammadans; males, 115,138, and females, 97,151 ; average density 
of population, 393 per square mile. This Subdivision comprises the 8 
pargands of Shdhdbdd, Alamnagar, Pihdni, Mansurnagar, Sdrd (North), 
Saromannagar, Pdli, and Pachhoha. 

Bb&llldMA,—Bar:gand of Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by Shdhjahdnpur District in the North-Western Provinces; on 
the east by Alamnagar and Sdrd, the Sukheta river forming the boundary 
line; on the south by Saromannagar; and on the west by Pachhoha 
and Pdli, from which it is separated by the Garra river. Area, 131 
square miles, of which 81 are cultivated. Chief products— wheat, 
barley, ddJrOf gram, Jodr, rice, arAar, and sugar-cane. At the time of 
the revenue survey, wheat occupied about one-third of the cultivated 
area; barley and ddjm each about a tenth; and gram,yhdr, arid rice 
together about a fourth. Pop. (1869), 67,646, namely, 5^^? 
Hindus and 1 1,459 Muhammadans. Of the 143 villages comprising 
the paf^;andf 72 are held by Muhammadans, 25]^ by Brihmans, 21} by 
Kshattriyas, 9 by Kdyasths, z by Gosdins, z by Europeans, and 13 by 
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the Government The varieties of tenure m—tiUukddri^ 26 vil- 
lages; tamlnddri^ 82; zxidi pattiddri^ 35. Government land revenue, 
;^9348» equal to an average of 3s. per cultivated acre, or 2s. ajd, 
per acre of total area. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs 
through the pargand^ with a station near Shdhdbdd town. The country 
was originally in the hands of the Thatheras, whose chief settlement 
seems to have been at and around Angni Khera, on the site of Shdh- 
dbdd town. They are said to have been dispossessed in the 8th 
century a.d. by a band of Brdhmans, who were on a pilgrimage from 
Benares to Hardwdr. The Brdhmans retained possession of Angni 
Khera and the surrounding country till the reign of Aurangzeb, when, 
having plundered a convoy of treasure on its way to Delhi, a retaliatory 
expedition was sent out under an Afghdn chief, Diler Khdn, who sur- 
prised the Brdhmans at a bathing festival, slew them, and took posses- 
sion of their lands, which were confirmed to them by the Delhi Emperor. 
Diler Khdn founded the town of Shdhdbdd on the old site of Angni 
Kheia, which he filled with his Afghdn kinsmen and troops, assign- 
ing them jungle grants in the neighbourhood. Diler Khdn's family 
gradually extended their possessions, acquiring, either by purchase, 
mortgage, fraud, or force, every village in the pargand^ which they held 
as proprietors till some fifty or sixty years ago, when the family began 
to decay and the estate to fall to |Meces. The old proprietors in some 
cases succeeded in recovering possession of their villages, mostly by 
purchase from the Nawdb’s family. The descendants of Diler 
Khin, however, still hold possession of more than one-half of the 
pargand. 

Sh^dbAd. — ^Town in Hardoi District, and headquarters of Shdh- 
abdd tahsU zxid pargand ; situated on the road from Lucknow to Shih- 
jahinpur, 15 miles from the latter town, in lat. 27* 38' 25" n., and 
long 79“ 59' 5" E. The most populous town in the District, and the 
fourth largest in the Province* Pop. (1869) 18,254, including 10,741 
Hindus and 7540 Muhammadans, residing in 985 masonry and 3668 
mud-built houses. The town is divided into several wards or mahallas, 
named for the most part after the followers and companions in arms 
of the founder, Diler Khdiw It has declined in importance during 
the past hundred years, the inhabitants dating the decay from the 
decline of the Delhi Empire, and the rise of Oudh to independence. 
The present population is said to be only one-third of what it was 
formerly, Tieffenthaler describes Shdhdbdd, about 1770 A.D., as ‘of 
considerable circuit, and nearly in the middle is a palace of brick 
strengthened with towers like a fortress (the Bari Deorhi constructed by 
Diler Khdn), with a vestibule and spacious covered colonnade. Most 
of the houses are of brick, and there is a fine mosque built of the same 
®8teiial, and enclosed by a wall The town extends a mile firom north 
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to south, its breadth is something less, but of its flourishing state little 
remains.’ When visited by Tennant in 1799, ^ expanse of 

ruins, ‘that appeared in the form of hills, and broken, crumbling to 
dust.* Heber found it in 1824 ‘a considerable town, or almost city, 
with the remains of fortifications and many large houses.’ Sh^hdbdd 
is connected with Shdhjahdnpur, Pili, Sdndi, Hardoi, and Pihdni by 
unmetalled roads; it is also a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. The Subdivisional courts and police station are placed in 
the enclosure of the Jamd Masjid, a mosque built by Diler Khdn, 
Anglo-vernacular school, dispensary, and sardi (travellers’ rest-house). 
No trade or manufacture of importance. Several markets are held in 
the different wards. 

The following account of Shdhdbdd in 1850 is quoted from Sir 
W. Sleeman’s Tour through Oudh, vol. ii. pp. 46-47 ; it is interest- 
ing as giving the origin of the chronic ill-feeling that exists between 
the Muhammadans and Hindus — which broke out into a riot at 
the Muharram festival of 1868: — ‘Shdhibdd is a very ancient and 
large town, occupied chiefly by Pathdn Musalmdns, who are a very 
turbulent and fanatical set of fellows. Subsukh Rdi, a Hindu, and 
the most respectable merchant in the District, resided here, and 
for some time consented to. officiate as the deputy of poor old Hdfiz 
Abdulld for the management of the town, where his influence was 
great. He had lent a good deal of money to the heads of some of the 
Pathdn families of the town ; but finding few of them disposed to repay, 
he was last year obliged to refuse further loans. They determined to 
take advantage of the coming Muharram festival to revenge the affront, 
as men commonly do who live among such a fanatical communit}'. 
The tazias are commonly taken up and carried in procession ten days 
after the new moon is first seen at any place where they are made ; 
but in Oudh, all go by the day in which the moon is seen from the 
capital of Lucknow. As soon as she is seen at Lucknow, the king 
issues an order throughout his dominions for the tazias to be taken in 
procession ten days after. The moon was this year, in November, first 
seen on the 30th of the month at Lucknow ; but at Shdhdb&d, where 
the sky is generally clearer, she had been se^ on the 29th. The men 
to whom Subsukh Rdi had refused further loans determined to take 
advantage of this incident to wreak their vengeance; and when the 
deputy promulgated the king’s order for the tazias to 1^ taken in pro- 
cession ten days after the 30th, they instigated all the Muhammadans 
of the town to insist upon taking them out ten days after die 29th, and 
persuaded them that the order had been Tabiica^ or altered 
malice of their Hindu deputy to insult their religious feelings. They 
were taken out iwxordingly ; and having to pass ^e house of Subsiikh 
Rdi, when their excitement or spirit of religious fervour had reached tha 
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highest pitch, they there put them down, broke open the doors, entered 
in a crowd, and plundered it of all the property they could find, 
amounting to about 70,000 rupees. • Subsukh R^i was obliged to get 
out with his family at a back door, and run for his life. He went to 
Shdhjahdnpur, in our territory, and put himself under the protection of 
the Magistrate. Not content with all this, they built a small miniature 
mosque at the door with some loose bricks, so that no one could go 
either out or in without the risk of knocking it down, or so injuring this 
mock mosque as to rouse, or enable the evil-minded to rouse, the whole 
Muhammadan population against the offender. Poor Subsukh Rdi has 
been utterly ruined, and ever since seeking in vain for redress. The 
Government is neither disposed nor able to afford it, and the poor boy 
who has now succeeded his learned father in the contract is helpless. 
The little mock mosque of uncemented bricks still stands as a monu- 
ment of the insolence of the Muhammadan population, and the weak- 
ness and apathy of the Oudh Government.* 

ShAhdbddL — Municipal town in Ambdla (Umballa) District, Punjab. 
Lat. 30* 10' N., long. 76* 55' E. ; pop. (1868), 11,678, consisting of 4125 
Hindus, 6520 Muhammadans, 1028 Sikhs, and 5 Christians. Founded 
by one of the followers of Ald-ud-dfn Ghori about 1086 a.d. Well 
built of brick, and ornamented by several handsome mansions of Sikh 
sarddrs. Important Sikh family, descended from Karm Sinh, immi- 
grated hither in 1759. Government resumed half the estate on 
failure of heirs in 1863; remainder passed to two cousins, repre- 
sentatives of another branch of the family. Inhabitants principally 
engaged in agriculture ; no manufactures ; local grain trade. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ^261, or 5jd. per head of population (11,653) 
within municipal limits. 

Shdh^b^d. — Town in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab. Lat. 
33" 32' N., long. 75* 16' E. Thornton states that it was a favourite 
residence of the early Mughal Emperors, but now suffered to fall 
into decay. Stands in the midst of a fruitful and picturesque valley, 
famous for producing the finest wheat in Kashmir. Bdzdr^ with a few 
shops. Elevation above sea level, 5600 feet 

SbdUbAzdr. — ^Town in Dhdrwdr District, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 
6268. 

SUUi&da. — Chief town of the Shdhida Subdivision, Khindesh 
District, Bombay ; situated 48 miles north-west of Dhulia. Together 
with Kukdel, it contained in 187a a population of 5212. It is a 
municipal town, with an average income of about 248. Post office. 

BWWpOP,— Town in Sdngli, one of the Southern Marhattd States, 
Bombay. Lat 15* 50' 5'' n., long. 74* 33' 56' e. j pop. (1872), 11,265. 

SMibaadar.— Sub-District of Karachi District, Sind, lying between 
*3 3 S' and 25* n. lat, and between 67* 20* and 68* 48' s. long. 
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Area, 3378 square miles; pop. (1872), 103,887, but allowing for 
recent transfers, 102,936, including 90,349 Muhammadans and 12 (7^ 
Hindus. 

Shdhbandar consists mainly of a flat, alluvial plain, forming part of 
the delta of the Indus, and cut up by numerous creeks^ the chief 
of which are the Kori channel (which is believed to have been formerly 
a mouth of the Eastern Ndrd), and the Pinydri or Sir river. Large 
tracts in this Division are covered with mangrove and tamarisk jungle. 
The south-western portion is annually inundated, and the belt bordering 
the sea affords excellent grazing ground for large herds of buffaloes. 
Number of canals in Shdhbandar, 152, with an aggregate length of 
about 800 miles.. There are 13 Government forests, with an area of 
38,287 acres. Game and fish abound. The principal crops of the 
Sub-District are rice, occupying 76 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, zxi^bdjra^ 13 per cent. The average yield per acre of cleaned 
rice on good land is about 560 lbs. Wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar-cane are also grown. The area of land held in jd^ty or revenue- 
free, is estimated at 45,000 acres. The annual valuS of the imports, 
which are principally cloth, grain, drugs, oil,^^, sugar, tobacco, pepper, 
betel-nut, and copper and brass vessels, is estimated at about ;^3 5,000 ; 
and the exports, mainly agricultural produce, at ;^7o,ooo. The manu- 
factures comprise sak, coarse blankets, and leathern and iron goods. 
Thirteen fairs. Aggregate length of roads, 350 miles; number of 
ferries, 34, 

In 1873-74, the total revenue of Shdhbandar Sub-District amounted 
to jCS4i53o, of which ;l£‘3o,562 was derived from imperial and 
;^3968 from local sources. The chief items are the land tax, adkdri 
or excise, and stamp duties. Total number of police, i6a Subor- 
dinate civil court at Mirpur Batoro. , There are 8 municipal towns, viz. 
Mirpur Batoro, Mugalbhin (Mogul Bim), Shihbandar, Sujdwal, Bano, 
Chuhan Jamdli, Daro, and Gungdni. Subordinate jails at Mirpur 
Batoro, Belo, Mugalbhin, and Shdhbandar. Number of Government 
schools, 3, with a total of 109 pupils. Prevalent diseases, intermittent 
fevers. Dispensary at Mirpur Batoro. 

Bhihbandar.— of the Shdhbandar Sub-District, Karachi 
District, Sind. Area, 699 square miles; pop. (1872), 21,046. Gross 
revenue (1873-74), ^9385. , 

(Kin^s Pori), — Chief town of the tiUuk of the same 
name in Shdhbandar Sub-District, JCardchi, Sind; situated in lat 
24* 10' N,, and long. 67* 56' e., in the delta of the Indus, 30 miles 
south-west of Mugalbhin, and 33 miles south of SujiwdL Pop. (1872)1 
1203, including 469 Muhammadans and 732 Hindus. ' Shdhbandar 
stood foimerly on the east bank of the Malir, one of the mouths of the 
Indus, but it is at present zo miles distant from the neatest point of 
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the river. The great salt waste commences about a mile to the south- 
east of the town, and on its westward side are extensive jungles of long 
Un grass. It was to Shihbandar that the English factory was removed 
from Aurangdbdd when this latter place was deserted by the Indus ; and 
previous to the abandonment of the factory in 1775, it supported an 
establishment of 14 vessels for the navigation of the river. The 
disastrous floorf which occuned about 1819 caused material changes in 
the lower part of the Indus, and hastened the decay of Shdhbandar, 
which is now an insignificant village. Carless states that the native 
rulers of Sind had a fleet of 15 ships stationed here. Vessels entered by 
the Richal, the only accessible mouth, and passing into the Hajdmro 
through what is now the Khedewdri creek, ascended that stream to 
about 10 miles above Ghorebdri, where it joined the Malir. Shdh- 
bandar is the headquarters of a mMhtidrkdr and of a tdppdddr; police 
Mnd or circle, with a force of 13 men. Municipal revenue (1874), 

;^I09. 

Shdhdddpnr. — Tdluh of the Hdla Sub -District, Haidardbdd 
(Hyderdbdd) District, Sind. Area, 765 square miles; pop. (1872), 
55,707. Gross revenue (1873-74), 10,868. 

Sh^ddidpur. — Chief town of Shdhdddpur/^M, Haidardbdd District, 
Sind; situated in lat. 25* 56' n., and long. 68* 40' e., on the Jdmwah 
Canal, 15 miles north-east of Hdla, and 40 miles north-east of Haidar- 
dbdd city. Pop. (1872), 2232, including 756 Muhammadans and 1250 
Hindus. Seat of a subordinate judge's court, and of a mdkhtidrkdr^s 
office, with the usual public buildings. Local trade in grain, oil-seeds, 
sugar, and cloth, valued at j^6ooo ; transit trade in hdjra^ wheat, rice, 
and cotton, valued at about ;^io, 000. Chief manufacture, oil. Shdh- 
dddpur is said to have been founded two centuries ago by one Mfr 
Shdhddd. 

ShAh DherL — Village and ruins in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab. — 
Su Deri Shahan. 

ShAbdra. — ^Village in Lahore District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), 4370. 
Stands in lat. 31* 40' N., and long. 74* 20' e., on the west bank of the 
Rdvi, nearly opposite Lahore city. Contains the mausoleum of Jahdngfr 
and his wife NAr JAn, and the tomb of Asaf *KhAn, brother of the 
empress, in a beautiful garden, a favourite resort of the residents of 
Lahore. The Sikhs committed great depredations upon all the 
buildings, carding off much of the marble facings and enamelled 
work to decorate their own temple at Amritsar (Umritsur). ShAhdra 
is at present occupied' by a large colony of Europeans in connection 
with the works of the Punjab Northern State Railway. 

ShttdwAra. -—Town in Meerut (Mfrath) District, North-Western 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 7257, consisting of 5683 Hindus and 1574 
Muhammadans. . Situated in lat 28“ 40' 5" n., and long. 77* 20' 10'' E., 
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near the left bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal, about 31 miles south- 
west of Meerut city. Founded by the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, who gave 
it its present jiame of * Royal Gate,' and designed it as an emporium 
for the supply of grain to his troops. Sacked by Surdj Mall Jdt, 
of Bhartpur, and plundered by the soldiers of Ahmad Sh4h Durdni just 
before the battle of Pdnipat. Manufacture of sweetmeats. Large trade 
in shoes and leather; considerable sugar refineries. Police station 
post office. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^583; from taxes, 
or 8}d. per head of population within municipal limits. ’ 

ShAhgaiJ.— Town in Jaunpur District, North-Western Provinces, 
Lat. 26’ 3' 30" N., long. 82“ 41' 30" E. 

SMhgai^ (or Mukmpur),--"lmn in Faizdbid (Fyzdbdd) District, 
Oudh ; situated about 10 miles from Faizdbdd town. Founded by a 
Mughal on the village land of Mukimpur ; seized by Rdjd Darshan 
Sinh, whose fort and residence became celebrated during the Mutiny 
of 1857. Pop. (1869), 3744, consisting of 3077 Hindus and 667 
Muhammadans. Mosque, 2 temples, and vernacular school. 

ShdihgarL — Chief town of a tract bearing the same name in Sigar 
(Saugor) District, Central Provinces ; situated in lat. 24* 19' n., and long. 
79’ E., 40 miles north-east of Sdgar town. Originally part of the Gond 
kingdom of Mdndla, it continued till 1857 to be the headquarters of an 
independent chief of ancient lineage. (See Sagar District.) Shdhgarh 
stands at the foot of a lofty hill range, with jungle on nearly every side. 
The small fort, now in ruins, on the east of the village, contained the 
Rdjd’s palace. At the villages of Bdretd, Amarmau, Hlrdptir, and Tigord, 
all in the north of the tract, iron-ore is smelted and sent to Cawnpore. 
Markets are held every Tuesday and Saturday ; and Shdhgarh has a 
Government boys* school, girls* school, and dispensary, 

ShAlu. — Canal in the Punjab. — See Hasli. 

Shdldahinpnr. — A British District in the Lieutenant Governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 27* 35' and 28* 28' 15" 
N. lat., and between 79“ 23* and 8o* 25* 45" e. long. Area, according 
to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1877-78, 1744 square miles; popula- 
tion (according to the same authority), 949,471 souls. Shdhjahdnpur 
forms the easternmost District of the Rohilkhand Division. It is 
bounded oh the north by Bareilly (Bareli), on the east by the Oudh 
Districts of Hardoi and Kheri, on the south by the Ganges, and on 
the west by Budiun and Bareilly (Bareli). The administrative head- 
quarters are at the city of Shahjahampur. 

Physical Aspeeis.-^Thei District of ShdhjalhEnpur consists of a long 
and narrow tract, ronning upward the Ganges towards the 
Himdlayas, nearly at right angles to the river system of the Rohil* 
khand plain* Hence its natural features depend almost entirely 
upon the various streams which have cut themselves deep channels 
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through the alluvial soil of the Gangetic basin. The north-eastern 
comer, beyond the Gumti, presents an appearance not unlike that of 
the tardi or damp submontane belt A large area still remains 
under forest, or lies otherwise waste. A scanty population inhabits 
this unhealthy and malarious tracts but water rises close to the 
surface, and the natural fertility of the soil is only marred by the 
feverish exhalations. The next section, between the Gumti and the 
Khanaut, passes from a rather wild and unhealthy northern region to 
a densely inhabited strip along the southern river, consisting of a pro- 
ductive loam, well cultivated with sugar-cane and other remunerative 
crops. The Khanaut falls 'into the Deoha just below Shdhjahdnpiir ; 
and the triangle enclosed between the confluent streams, though fertile 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their valleys, consists of a thinly 
peopled country, much overgrown with thorn and dhdk jungle. The 
section between the Deoha and the Gardi comprises much marshy 
land; but south of the latter river, the country rises in a sandy ridge, 
till it reaches the valley of the Rdmganga, through which the stream 
wanders in changing courses, destroying and re-forming its banks with 
great rapidity. Thence to the Ganges stretches a continuous lowland, 
consisting of marshy patches, alternating with a stiff clay soil, and 
requiring irrigation in parts. Cultivation is here less easy and less 
remunerative. The Rdmganga forms the main waterway of the District, 
being navigable as far as Kola Ghdt, near Jaldldbdd, whence consider- 
able quantities of cereals and pulses are shipped in country boats by 
Cawnpore traders for the Ganges ports. A few swampy lakes {jhils) 
in the lower portions of the District afford irrigation for the spring 
crops in their neighbourhood. No large pasture grounds exist any- 
where, but cattle are sent in large herds from the northern fargands to 
graze in Nepdl during the cold weather, returning again at the com- 
mencement of the rains. 

History . — ^Shdhjahdnpur possesses little separate history of its own 
before the annexation by the British in 1801. During the early Musal- 
mdn times, it always formed part of Kather proper, nearly the whole 
of its pargands lying e^st of the Rdmganga ; and it was then included 
under the government of Buddun. Shdhjahdnpur town was founded 
in the reign of Shdh Jahdn by Nawdb Bahddur Khdn, a Pathdn, who 
named it in honour of the Emperor. About 1720, AH Muhammad 
Khdn, who had risen into power at the head of his Rohilld clansmen, 
defeated the Governors of Bareilly (Bareli) and Mordddbdd, and himself 
assumed the rule of those two Districts, together with Shdhjahdnpur. 
On his death in 1751, Hdfe Rahmat Khdn, the guardian of his sons, 
*>ecame leader of the Rohillds, and defeated the imperial troops sent 
against him. Shdhjahdnpur remained tinder the Bareilly authorities 
^ i 774 i when the Nawdb Wazir of Oudh overran Rohilkhand with 
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the aid of Warren Hastings. The RohilUs, however, liad never gained 
complete control over the eastern portion of ShAhjahinpur District, 
though their power was firmly established in the west. The Gaur or 
Kathariya ThAkurs also retained their independence among the wild 
wastes of the north. ShAhjahAnpur, indeed, lying on the border 
between Oudh and Rohilkhand, formed a sort of debateable land 
between the two Provinces; but the sympathies and connections of the 
ShAhjahAnpur PathAns lay always with Oudh rather than with the 
RohillAs. The NawAb Wazlrs held Rohilkhand from 1774 till 1801, 
when it was ceded to the English by the treaty of LAI DhAng. 

Thenceforward, our rule was never disturbed until the Mutiny, 
although the District bordered upon the most turbulent part of Oudh. 
In 1857, however, ShAhjahAnpur became the scene of open rebellion. 
The news of the Meerut (Mfrath) outbreak arrived on the 15th of May ; 
but all remained quiet till the 25th, when the sepoys informed their 
officers that the mob intended to plunder the treasury. Precautions 
were taken against such an attempt; but on the 31st, while most of 
the officers, civil and military, were at church, some of the sepoys forced 
their way into the building and attacked them. Three Europeans 
were shot down at once ; the remainder closed the doors, and aided 
by their servants, together with a hundred faithful sepoys, held the 
church against the mutineers. The other officers then joined them, 
and the whole party escaped, first to PawAyan, and afterwards to 
Muhamdi. The mutineers burnt the station, plundered the treasury, 
and made their way to the centre of local disaffection at Bareilly. A 
rebel Government, under KAdir AH KhAn, was proclaimed on the ist 
of June. On the z8th, GhulAm KAdir KhAn, the hereditary NawAb 
of ShAhjahAnpur, passed through on his way to Bareilly, where he 
was appointed NAzim of ShAhjahAnpur by KhAn BahAdur KhAn. On 
the 23rd, the NawAb returned to his titular post, and superseded KAdir 
AH. He remained in power from June 1857 till January 1858, when our 
troops took Fatehgarh. The NawAb of Fatehgarh and Firoz ShAh then 
fled to ShAhjahAnpur, and on to Bareilly. After the fall of Lucknow, 
the NAna SAhib also fled to ShAhjahAnpur, but ]|mained only ten days, 
and proceeded onward to BareHly. In January, the NawAb put to 
death HAmid Hassan KhAn, Deputy Collector, and Muhammad Hassan, 
subordinate judge, for corresponding with the EngHsh. On the 30th 
of April 1858, the British force under Lord Clyde reached ShAhjahto- 
pur. . The rebels fled to Muhamdi, and the British went on to Bareilly 
on the and of M^y, leaving only a smdl detaclnnent to guard the 
station. The rebels th^ assembled once more, and besieged our 
troops /^ nioe days; but Brigadier Jones’ column reHeved them on 
the i2th^ and authori^ was thto finally re^tablished. 

Census of 185^ returned the total number of 
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inhabitants at 986,096 persons. That of 1865 showed an increase to 
the number of 1,018,117, being a gain of 32,021 persons, or 3*2 per 
cent The Census of 1873 gave the population as 949,579, showing 
an apparent decrease of 68,538 persons, or 7*2 per cent, since 1865 ; 
and of 36,517 persons, or 3*8 per cent, in the whole nineteen years. 
These results, however, are very fallacious when compared with the 
area, which increased by 20 square miles in the first twelve years, 
and decreased by 605 square miles, or 35*1 per cent, in the last 
seven years, owing to the transfer of Puranpur parganA to Bareilly 
District The real rate of increase may best be seen from the figures 
representing the density of population, which amounted to 427 persons 
per square mile in 1853, to 437 in 1865, and to 551 in 1872. But 
here again it must be borne in mind that the parganA transferred to 
Bareilly, lying close to the foot of the Himalayas in the pestilential 
tarAi^ had a much sparser population than any other portion of the 
District. Although .the area of the District is returned in the Admini- 
stration Report for 1877-78 at 1744 square miles and the population 
at 949,471, the Census of 1872 was taken as extending over an 
area of 1723 square miles, and disclosed a population of 949,579, 
distributed among 2180 villages or townships, and inhabiting 188,958 
houses. From these data the following averages, taken from the 
Census Report, may be deduced: — Persons per square mile, 551 j 
villages per square mile, i ‘3 ; houses per square mile, 109 ; persons 
per village, 436; persons per house, 5. Classified according to sex, 
there were (exclusive of non-Asiatics) — males, 511,136; females, 
43^,235! proportion of males, 54*1 per cent. Classified according 
to age, there were (with the same omission), under 12 years—males, 
176,662; females, 155,118; total children, 331,780, or 35*99 per cent, 
of the whole native population : above 12 years — males, 334,474 ; 
females, 283,217; total adults, 617,691, or 64*01 per cent, of the 
whole native populatioa As regards religious distinctions, the Hindus 
numbered 822,576, or 86'6 per cent, and the Muhammadans 126,599, 
or 13*4 per cent. The District also contained 296 Christians. As 
regards ethnical and caste distinctions, Brdhmans numbered 63,120; 
Rdjputs, 69,222; Banias, 14,600; AWrs, 65,232; Chamdrs, 109,448; 
Kdyasths, 12,323; and Kurmfs, 28,248. Among the Muhammadans, 
^ 3.773 ranked as Shaikhs, 3325 Sayyids, 1167 Mughals, and 41,564 
Pathdns. In the central portion of the District, the people are well off, 
and inhabit a richly cultivated plain, scarcely inferior to that of the Dodb. 
^n the extreme north, however, agriculture is backward, waste tracta are 
numerous, and' the people are poor and miserable, like their neighbours 
in the tarAi, In the south, also, where the swampy tract between the 
Rdmganga and the Ganges alternates with stretches of stiff clay, the 
condition of the agricultural classes is much less prosperous. The 
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District contains 7 towns wth a population exceeding 5000, namely— 
SiuiyAHANj^i, Tilhar, 53i7i:HiN^ 

PATi>i; 5oo5|; . J^LAft«^ ; MirAnpur Katra,j 5529; and'KAUT, 
5006. ' Moi^ of these towfts ^e of quite modern origin, dating bad no 
more tbah ;ibo yean^ while dl |he older citi^ have fallen into utter 
mini * ' 

of tillage follows the ordinary rule of the 
Nd^rWj^af^rn Ko®fces, consisting of the kkat^/ 01 mtiimn harvest— 
chief staples, cotton, rice, bdjra^ zxA.jodr; and the rM or spring harvest, 
including wh^, barley, oats, vetch, and peas. Sugar-cane is grown in 
the loWying lands! and In(||pi com bn ground capable of bearing two 
crops a year. Manure is employed where obtainable, but the poverty 
of the cultivators seldom permits them to let tliir land lie fallow. The 
land tenures belong to the standard types of^ the Province. The 
country, however, has been too recently occt^bd to have acquired 
mch complicated holdings or undergone such minute subdivision as 
in the Lower Doib. The horned cattle of the District are small and 
w^k, so that good draught oxen can only bcr obtrdned by importation 
from beyond the Ganges. Government has made several attempts to 
improve the breed, but the natives show no disposition to avail them- 
selves of ihe facilities offered to them. Neither whges nor prices have 
^ibited much tendency to rise of late years ; but whatever change has 
taken place ‘ has been in favour of the labouring claves. Smiths 
received 4id. per diem in 1852, and 6d. iiiiiiSya ; labourers obtained 
2jd. at the former date, and 3d. at the latter, prices of food grains 
mled ^ follows in 1876 ; — Wheat, 28 sm per rupee,’ or 4s. per cwt. ; 
bdjra^^sers per rupee, or 2s. lod. per cwt. ; rice, %sers per rupee, or 
148. per cwt 

Natur0f suffers from'drOught and famine, 

though its proximity to the hills sometimes saves it horn the worst 
extremitieato which neighbouring Districts ^ eaq>osed. The great 
famiub '783-84, though severely felt in Rohiikhand, did not press so 
heavily u|on this Division as upon Agra and the "touth-west In 
1 803^04," jwo .years after the cession, rain completely failed for the 
autuiim crops. In 1825-26, drought again but did not 

bring hbout famine in the strictest sense. In the autumn rrins 

fdled,>ut a slight fall in February saved the.'h^est in part, though 
great dearth of grain ensued. The famitie of was severdy fdt 

thro^out kohilkhand, and Shihjal^^r sui^ef^ like its neighbours, 
tb^b^t ea6apd(^e extreme the omtiguous 

Alfd kohilkhand Railway is 

the main c|^i|el % the c<u|ui^e;.^ It ^ters the 

District nehr ^ au4: it %etO; katehganj, ai^^ a course 
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of 28 mUes i^hin its toiti Th^re to Sterns Kahilia, Rosa 
Jundoni SMlyahinpUj:;^!^^ metalled 

loads aliso form :gr^ lul^es ;of fcraife ^ from ]^dyan 

throagh Shihjahdnpur rfo to vUt 

Sh^hjahdnpur and Tfll|i|£ ; ahd from Faiehgkrh thr^glf J^bdd to 
Miranpur Katra. Cereals* and pulses are carried down^tbe Rimganga 
by Cawnpdre traders^ ^hb send their boats to K^hdt, ncir Jaldldbdd. 
Grain' and raw sugar are conveyed on the DeoS* from Shdhjihiiipur. 
Some through traffic ^exists from Pilibhit, where boats, ate built dnd 
despatched down ^stteam, laden with produce. A considerable quan- 
tity of timber is .also floated down fir(^ Pilibhft Sugar, the chief 
export of the District,- formerly went by cart to Agra and other b^ns- 
Jumna marts; sdt aq^ cotton being imported in return ; but most of 
this traffic now finds aq outlet by the railway, which also conve]^ the 
cotton from Chandallsi, the chief market for that staple in Rohilkhand. 
European goods and metals form the main items of import trade. The 
principal manufacture dnder European superintendence is that of sugar, 
started thirty years ago at the Rosa factory, near Shdhjahdnpur, by 
Messrs. Carew & Co. The factory was destroyed during the Mutiny, 
but was restored, and has been continued ever since. The annual 
value of the out-turn* amounts to about ;£6o,ooo ; and the concern 
employs 4 Europeans, 1000 labourers, and 5000 carts. Rum is 
also •distilled and sbld.to the Commissariat Department to a large 
amount -y-] ' 

-<^<f;///>rw/r(«/lw«.--Shdhjahdnpur is the seat of a Civil and Sessions 
Judge, whose civil jurisdiction extends over the whole District, and 
includes also the font eastern pargands of Buddun. He holds camtiuil 
sessions at Buddun - town alternately with the Judge of Bareilly. The 
District staff cbttipnses a Collector- Magistrate, a Joint Magistrate, 
Assistant Magistrate, and an uncovenanted Deputy Magistrate, besides 
a sub-deputy opiuiifib ^nt, aiTd the usual fiscal, medicd, and conr 
stabulary officials. T^ total amount of revenue, imperiali 
cipal, and local, rais in the District in 1876 amounted to ;^i9l,So8, 
or 3s. io}d, per head of the population. Of this sum, the land tax 
contribute ;^ng, 4^, In the year 1875, the regular pDli<» force 
consisted of 67a oflSw^and men, being at the rate of i policeman to 
yi 6 square lilies and to every 1412 of the population ; foe fotal 
|, cost to«;^799j, 8a per square mile and ad. per head of 

population. The Di^p% Shdhjahdnpur contained during . the 
same year a daily aitrd^i^ . o of who^ 1 2 were 

'^he average cost per aniop^^ to 5}d, and the averi^ 
earnings of each prisbni$r.^® ' nication wprriod bn by 

9 imperial »id 10 local w tefegraph% jn qp&ation 

at all the staripnB on the Oudh and l^idfchahd Raikay. The educa- 

VOL. VllI, R 
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tional returns in 1875 showed a total of 202 schools, with a roll of 6218 
pupils ; being at the rate of i school to every 8*52 square milbs, and 
6*5 pupils to every thousand of the population. Thirteen of these were 
girls’ schools. The total expenditure on education was returned at 
;^4I36, of which ;^i63i was provided from the Provincial treasury and 

2505 from local sources. Government maintains 5 tdhsili schools, 
with a roll of 5184 pupils, at an average cost of 12s. 2d. per head. 
Por fiscal and administrative purposes, the District is subdivided into 4 
iaMh and 12 pargands. It contained in i875>76 two municipalities, 
Shahjahanpur and Tilhar, with an aggregate revenue of ;£8507 ; 
from taxes, ;^6665, or is. 4jd. per head of the population (98,312) 
within municipal limits. 

Medical Aspeds^—The climate of Shdhjahdnpur is much damper 
than that of the Upper Doib, and somewhat more so than the other 
portions of the Rohilkhand plain. Six weeks seldom pass at any time 
of the year without a fall of rain ; and the prevailing wind sets easterly 
from the cloudy summits of the Himalayas. The heat during the hot 
months does not equal that of the neighbouring Districts, and warm 
winds seldom blow for more than five or six days in each year. Except 
in May and June, the country has a fresh and green aspect, very unlike 
the parched brown stretches of the Dodb. The average rainfall 
for the ten years ending 1873 amounted to 37 inches, the maximum 
during that pieriod being 54*5 inches in 1867, and the minimum. 18*3 
inches in 1868. Except in the extreme north, near the lardi, the 
climate generally is healthy ; but fever and ague prevail in that portion 
of the District eveiy spring and autumn. The v^ley of the Sot is also 
very malarious. The total number of deaths reported in 1875 was 
23,844, or 25*11 per thousand of the population. The District con- 
tains 5 medical dispensaries— at Shdhjahdnpur, Katra, Gularia, JaUl- 
dbid, and Tilhar. In 1875, they afforded relief to 19,002 persons, of 
whom 936 were in-door patients. • . 

BhAhjfAytopiir. — South-eastern laAsU of Shdhjahdnpur District, 
North-Western Provinces. Are^ 401 square miles, of which 286 
are cultivated; pop. (1872), 279,083; land revenue, ;£29,o73; total 
Govemmemt revenue, ;^3 1,980 ; rental paid by cultivators, 

Municipal town and administrative headquarters of 
Shdhjahdnpur District, North-Western Provinces. Pop. (1872), 72,i4o» 
induding 34,511 Hindus and 37,538 Muhammadans. Lies in lat. 27* 
52' long. 79* 56' 50'" e. ; on the left bank of the river 

Deoha, ground just above its junction with the 

Khanaut overhangs the confluence ; and a large masonry 

bridge^ Ali, spans the smaller river. The 

city waa foijn^M the reign of Shih Jah4n by NawAbBahid®' 
Khdn, a Patbi^ Scene of an outbreak during the Mutiny of 1857 
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Shahjaitanpur District). 'Considerable export of cereals, pulses, 
and sugar. Large out-turn of sugar and rum from the Rosa factory, 
near the city, the property of Messrs. Carew & Co. Several stately old 
mosques, now somewhat out of repair. Municipal revenue, in 1 87 5-7 6, 
/7118 j from taxes, £sioii or is. sjd. per head of population (79,487) 
within municipal limits. 

Shah-ki-dheri— Village and ruins in Rdwal !^indi District, Punjab. 
— Deri Shahan. 

Shdhlimar. — Gardens and pleasure-ground in Lahore District, 
Punjab ; situated in the village of Bighampur, 5 miles east of Lahore 
city. Lat. 31* 35' n., long. 74* 23' e. Laid out by All Mardan Khdn, 
the celebrated engineer of Shdh Jahdn, in imitation of the garden 
planned by Jahdngfr at the sources of the Jhelum (Jhflam), in Kashmir 
(Cashmere). The buildings fell into ruin during the latter period of 
the Mughal Empire, but were restored by Ranjit Sinh, who substituted 
stucco for the original m^ble of the central pavilion. 

Sh^pur. — British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 31® 32' and 32* 42' n. lat., and between 71" 37' 
and 73" 21' E. long. Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 
1879, 4700 square miles; population (1868), 368,796 souls. Shdhpur 
forms the southernmost District of the Rdwal Pindi Division. It is 
bounded on the north by the District of Jhelum (Jhflam), on the east 
by Gujrdt and the river Chendb, on the south by Jhang, and on the 
west and north-west by Derd Ismdil Khan and Bannu (Bunnoo). The 
administrative headquarters are at the small town of Shahpur on the 
Jhelum river, but Bhera is the largest place in the District. 

Physical Aspects.— The District of Shdhpur consists of an irregular 
block of country, artificially demarcated for administrative purposes, 
and stretching from the western bank of the Chendb, across the valley 
of the Jhelum, far into the heart of the Sind Sdgar Dodb, and up to 
the centre of the Salt Range. On either side of the Jhelum, which 
divides the District into two nearly equal portions, lie wide upland 
plains, utterly barren or covered only with low brushwood. Nearly 
90 per cent, of the area still remains untouched by the hand of man. 
But although so large a portion of the surface consists of native desert, 
considerable variety ■ exists in the aspect of the country. Beginning 
from the south-eastern border, the first well-marked natural tract com- 
prises the lowlands of the Chendb, where percolation from the river 
spreads fertility over a long belt about 10 or 12 miles in width, 
along the whole of its course. Above these fruitful and well-watered 
levels, the ddr or cential tableland of . the J,etch Dodb stretches in a 
"monotonous undulating waste of desert or jungle to the:valley of thp^ 
Jhdum. llie soil of this upland is natiimlly good ; but the sspossi- 
ndity of obtaining water precludes all hope "of cultivation, except in a 
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few hollow basins, where the crops depend upon the capricious 
rainfall for their whole supply. Numerous herds of cattle, lAwever 
roam at will over the prairie jungles, and obtain abundant pasturage 
from the luxuriant carpet of grass which covers the surface after the 
rains. A second zone of cultivation fringes either bank of the Jhelum, 
though not extending so far inland as on the Chendb. The lowland 
strips on both sides of the Jetch Dodb are popularly divided into the 
hethar, or alluvial tract immediately bordering the river, and the nakka, 
or slope just beyond the range of percolation. The former contains 
the ^ most prosperous villages, and is covered throughout its entire 
length by one unbroken sheet of grain for the rabi or spring harvest, 
without the necessity for artificial irrigation ; the latter depends upon 
the water supply from wells, and has smaller and more straggling 
villages, scattered at wide distances from one another. Beyond the 
Jhelum valley rises a second tableland, the ihal of the Sind Sdgar 
Dodb, a far more forbidding and desert expan*Se than the bdr. North- 
ward, a hard level plain, impregnated in places with salt, and almost 
devoid of vegetation, stretches away monotonously to the foot of the 
Salt Range. To the east and south, a sandy plateau runs onward till 
it merges in the utter desert of Derd Ismdil Khdn. The extreme 
southern portion resembles an angry sea of sand, tossed into wave- 
like billows, between which lie undulating troughs .of short coarse 
grass. The north is occupied by a part of the Salt Range, which 
runs right across the Dodb, and rises to its greatest height in Mount 
Sakeswar, 5000 feet above sea level. It consists of two divergent 
chains, which unite again at either end, and enclose a number of 
rock-bound alluvial basins, interspersed with picturesque lakes, Little 
patches of rich cultivation are found amid the nooks and valleys 
of the range, rendered fruitful by the fresh alluvial detritus from the 
surrounding peaks, and watered by the comparatively abundant rain- 
fall of the hill tract. The southern face of the range presents a bold 
mass of broken and rugged cliffs, whose distorted strata and huge 
detached rocks give an air of great sublimity to the scenery. Many 
torrents flow through the gorges on its side, and spread fertility over 
a narrow strip of lowland at the base, known aS: the mohdr. Thence an 
intertnediatC' belt of pasture land, the leads on imperceptibly 

to the wild sandy waste of the thul. Tigers, leopards, and wolves 
frequent the Salt Range, while small game and antelope abound among , 
thethidtjun^eofft^ 

definite informatkm can be recovered with 
regard to the aiuials of ShdhpW pistrict prior to the decline of the 
Mughal dynni^^ Ae nunM|roas rmaips the bdr clearly 

prove : that ;temote pmod . country . between 

Chendb and the Jhelum con«^ of a flourishing and: 
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agricultural plain. Mounds of earth, covered with fragments of 
brick or pottery, lie scattered over the whole tableland, and mark 
the ancient sites of towns and villages in a tract now only inhabited 
by half-savage pastoral tribes. The historians of Alexander speak 
of the country as ‘teeming with population;' and local tradition 
afHrms that so late as the time of Akbar, great prosperity extended 
over the entire bdr. The present desert condition of the plateau may 
j)erhap$ be referred to a gradual depression of the water level. But 
the dawn of authentic history in Shdhpur extends no further back than 
the reign of Muhammad Shdh, when Rdja Saldmat Rdi, a Rajput 
of the Anand tribe, administered Bhera and the surrounding country; 
while Khushdb was |;nanaged by Nawdb Ahmadydr Khdn, and the 
south-eastern tract along the Chendb formed part of the territories 
under the charge of Mahdrdjd Kaura Mall, Governor of Mdltin. At 
the same time, ihtJhal was included among the dominions of the 
Baluch families of Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan. 
During the anarchic period which succeeded the disruption of the 
Mughal Empire, even this remote region became the scene of Sikh 
and Afghdn incursions. In the year 1757, a force under Ndr-ud-din 
Bamizdi, despatched by Ahmad Shdh Durani, to assist his son Timdr 
in repelling the Marhattds, crossed the Jhelum at Khushdb, marched 
up the left bank of the river, and laid waste the three largest towns of 
the District Bhera and Midni (Meeanee) rose again from their ruins ; 
but only the foundations of Chak Sdnu now mark its former site. 
About the same time, by the death of Nawdb Ahmadydr Khdn, Khushdb 
also passed into the hands of Rdjd Saldmat Rdi. Shortly after, how- 
ever, Abbds Khdn,ii Khattak, wHo held Find Dddan Khdn and the 
Salt Range for Ahmad Shdh, treacherously put the Rdjd to death, 
and seized upon Bhera. But Abbds Khdn was himself thrown into 
prison as a revenue defaulter; and Fateh Sinh, nephew of Saldmat 
Rdi, then recovered his uncle's dominions. After the final success of 
the Sikhs against Ahmad Shdh in 1763, Chattar Sinh of the Sukar- 
chakia misl or confederacy ovenan the whole Salt Range, while the 
Bhangi chieftains parcelled out among themselves the country between 
those hills and the Chendb. Meanwhile, the Muhammadan rulers of 
Sahiwdl, Mitha Tiwdna, and Khushdb had assumed independence, and 
managed, though hard pressed, to r^ist the encroachments of the 
Sikhs. The succeeding pmod was one of constdnt anarchy, aggressive 
warfare, and territorial changes among the petty princes of the District, 
only checked by the gradual rise of Mahd Sinh, and his son, the great 
Mahdrdjd Ranjit Sinh. The former made himself master of Midni in 
17S3; and the latter succeeded in annexing Bhera in 1803. Six years 
i^ter, Ranjit Sinh turned his arms against the Baluch chieftains of Sahiwdl 
^nd Khushdbj whom he overcame by t:ombined force and treachery. At 
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the san^iime, he swalloved up certain smaller domains in the same 
neighbourhobdi; and in i8zo, effected the conquest of ail the <»untry 
subj^t to the Sidl chiefs pf Jhang. In i8i6, the conqueror turned 
his"* attention to the Mdliks of Mitha Tiwdna, The Muhammadan 
chi^ tetired to Nurpur, in the heart of the thal^ hoping that the 
scarcity, of water and supplies might check the Sikh advance. But 
Ranjit Sinh’s general sank wells as he marched^ so that theTiwdnas 
fled in despair, and wandered about for a time as outcasts. The 
Mahdrdjd, however, after annexing their territory, dreaded their energy 
arid influence, and therefore endeavoured to conciliate them by inviting 
them to Lahore, where he made a liberal provision for their support 
On the death of the famous Hari Sinh-^to wl^om had been assigned 
the Tiwina estates— at Jamrdd, in 1837, fateh Khdn, the represen- 
tative of the ^wdna family, obtained a grant of the ancestral domains 
from his patron at court, Rdjd Dhidn Sinh. Thenceforward, Mdlik 
Fateh Khdn took a prominent part in the turbulent politics of the 
Sikh realm, after the rapidly succeeding deaths of Ranjft Sinh, his son, 
and grandson. Thrown into prison by the opposite faction, after 
the murder of Dhidm Sinh, he was released by Lieut, (afterwards 
Sic Herbert) Edwardes, who sent him to Bannu on the outbreak, of the 
Mdltdn rebellion to relieve Lieut. Taylor. Shortly afterwards the Sikh 
troops mutinied, and Fateh Khdn was shot down while boldly challeng- 
ing the bravest champion *of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. 
His son and a cousin proved themselves actively loyal during the 
revolt, and were rewarded for their good service both at this period 
and after the Mutiny of 1857. The District passed under direct 
British rule, with the rest of the Punjab, on the suppression of the 
Mdltdn rebellion. At the period of annexation, the greater part of 
the country was peopled only by wild pastoral tribes, without fixed 
abodes, but moving from place to place in search of grass and water. 
Under the influence of settled government, they have begun to 
establish themselves in permanent habitations, to cultivate the soil in 
all suitable places, and to acquire a fSeeling of attachment to their 
regular homes. The Mutiny of 1857 had little influence upon Shih- 
pur. The District remain^ tranquil, and though the villages of the 
gm^ ^u^ for alarm,, no outbreak of sepoys took place, and the 
wild tribes of the upland did not revolt even when their brethren in 
the took up arms. A body of Tiwdna horse, levied 

in the«|!>is^i^i $d excellent service, and earned for their Mdliks the 
coveted tideMKh^ 

of 185$ was taken over an so greatly 
altei^ trans-Jhelam tiact 

then ley the old DistriOt of Ldah} that detailed com* 

parison withltsitw Sfttisfe^ impossible. A rough calculation, 
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however, would appear to show that the general density of population 
increased 25 per cent between that date and 1868 ; and although 
this increase may be regarded as excessive, there can be no doubt 
that the number of inhabitants has ^owri with great rapidity ever 
since the annexation. The enumeration of 1868 extended over^a total 
area of 4700 square miles, and disclosed a population of 368,796 
persons, distributed among 667 villages or townships, , and inhabiting 
86,549 houses. From these data the following averages may be 
calculated Persons per square mile, 78*55 ; villages per square mile, 
0*14 i houses per square mile, 18*42; persons per village, 552; 
persons per house, 4*26. But though the density of population is 
thus low, when the desert area is taken into account, the proportion 
of inhabitants to the cultivable surface is really very high, being 
upwards of 400 per square mile in the tilled portions of the Salt Range. 
The cultivable land, indeed, is very much subdivided, 'and is barely 
sufficient for the support of its inhabitants. Classified according to 
sex, the Census showed 195,823 males and 172,973 females; proportion 
of males, 53*10 per cent Classified according to age, the returns 
give, under 12 yems— males, 71,466; females, 63,203; total children, 
1341669, or 36 per cent of the whole population: above 12 years 
•—males, 124,357; females, 109,770; total adults, 234,127, or 64 per 
cent of the whole population. As regards religious distinctions, 
the faith of Isldm immensely preponderates, the number of Muham< 
madans being 305,507, or 82*82 per cent, as against 53,590 Hindus, 
or 14*53 per cent ; 3122 Sfkhs, or 0*85 per cent ; and 6577 ‘ others,' 
or 1*78 per cent The agricultural classes consist almost entirely 
of Muhammadans, the Hindus being occupied in trading opera- 
tions. The District contained in 1868 four towns with a population 
exceeding 5000 souls, namely— Bhera, 14,514; Sahiwal, 8900; 
Khushab, 8509; and Miani (Meeanee), 6857. Shahpur, the civil 
station, has only 4743 inhabitants. 

Afpiculture , — ^The total area under cultivation in 1871-72 amounted 
to 423,680 acres, of which 252,800 acres were artificially irrigated. 
The spring harvest forms the main ,crop of the District Wheat, the 
spring staple, covers little less than half the cultivated area; while 
spiked millet and cotton make up the chief items of the autumn 
harvest Among the more valuable commercial crops, sugar-cane 
is grown only in the valley of the Ghen^ib, and poppy in the Jhelum 
lowlands between Shihpur and Bhera. Wheat thrives best Jn the 
alluvial soils that fringe the two rivers, where it is the only crop 
grovm, as after it is cut floods inundate the whole valley, and only 
subsi^ in time for the next scririi^. {t also grows luxuriandy in 
rich hollows and b^ins among the ^t Range, where die cool 
climate admirably suits it The use of manure and rotation of crops 
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are little understood Land from which a spring crop has been taken 
is occasionally sown afresh for the autumn harvest In the Salt Range 
the richness of the soil admits of successive sowings without any 
repose ; in the tract below the hills,, the torrents bring down perpetual 
supplies of fresh detntus; in the alluvial fringe of the rivers, the 
floo^ fertilize the soil by their annual deposit of silt, and so render 
possible a constant succession of double crops; but elsewhere the land 
lies fallow every second year. The anarchy which followed the break 
up of the Delhi Empire, and the grinding nature of the Sikh rule, have 
resulted in the disintegration of the village communities. Most of the 
tenures at present in existence belong to the type known as bhdydchdra. 
Only 66 villages retain the ancient communal type. Agricultural 
labourers receive their wages entirely in kind; usually in the form of a 
proportion of the crops growi^ by their labour. Coolies receive from 
2|d. to 3|d. *per« diem ; skilled labourers, from 6d. to is. Prices of 
food grains ruled as follows in 1873 :—Wheat, 20 sen per rupee, or 5s. 
7d. per cwt ; barley, 28 sen per rupee, or 4s. per cwt ; jodr, 26 sers 
per rupee,* or 4s. 4d. per cwt. ; bdjra^ 28 sers per rupee, or 4s. per cwt.; 
and rice, 10 sers per rupee, or iis. 2d. per cwt 
Commerce and Trade^ etc, — ^The commercial importance of the Dis- 
trict depends almost entirely upon its connection with the Salt Range, 
Midni liaving been from time immemorial the centre for the salt of the 
Mayo Mines in Jhelum District Opium and sajji (carbonate of soda) 
are bought up by traders from Rdwal Pindi, Sidlkot, and Kashmir 
(Cashmere); but most of the surplus produce of Shahpur finds its 
way down the river in country boats to Miiltdn and Sukkur (Sakhar). 
The diief exports are grain, rice, cotton, wool, ghl^ and saltpetre; the 
principsd imports— sugar, English piece-goods, and metals. The 
Povindah merchants from Afghanistan bring down 'madder, dried fruits, 
gold coin, and spices in the winter, which they exchange for country 
cloth. Scarves of silk and cotton are manufactured at Khushdb; turned 
and lacquered toys at Sahiwdl; felt at Sliera; and blankets throug^ut 
the District; Shdhpur has no railroads; but good fair-weather roads 
intersect it in sevei^ directions, the chief being that from Ldhore to 
Bannu end Derd Ismdil KLhin, which passes Shdhpur and Khushib, 
and tM :; w^^ the lef^ bank of the Jhelum from Piad 

Dddan Khib to, Mdltdn. Tolerable roads also open up the Salt Range ; 
and the two^mra rivers are navigable throughout their whole course 

a Depnty Coimisr 

sioner,; AesiMntr^dv^e^ and the usual 

fiscal, med^^i^^mitabulai^^ officials. The total amount of revenue 
raised^ in amoimted to ;f4d9i955» ^ ^ 

sum the The laig^st item is 
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that of salt and customs, amounting to as much as ^^418, 579. The 
incidence of the salt tax makes Shdhpur the most valuable District in 
point of revenue in the whole Punjab ; but the mines from which the 
income is really derived lie within the neighbouring District of Jhelum. 
The total police force in 1873 amounted to 462 officers and men, being 
at the rate of i policeman to every 11*34 square miles of area and every 
1334 of the population. The District jail, near the civil station of 
Shihpur, contained in 1872 a daily average of 274 prisoners. Educa- 
tion still remains at a very low ebb, except in the four larger towns, 
while the nomad peasantry of the bdr regard it with positive aversion. 
The District contained in 1872-73, 187 schools, with a roll of 4381 
pupils. There is one printing press at the Shdhpur jail. For fiscal and 
administrative purposes, the District is subdivided into 3 tahsils. The 
six municipal towns of Miani, Sahiwal, Khushab, Bhera, Shahpur, 
and Girot had an aggregate revenue in 1875-76 of ; incidence 
of taxation, is. 3fd. per head of the population (46,322) within muni- 
cipal limits. 

Medical Aspects . — The climate of the plains is hot and dfy, but in 
the Salt Range the temperature is cool and the rainfall more abundant. 
The annual rainfall in the plains for the six years ending 1871-72 
averaged 19*01 inches, the maximum during that period being 36 
inches in 1868-69, minimum 11*2 inches in 1866-67. 

record of temperature is now kept, but the registere of 1868-70 give a 
mean temperature in the shade of 80*65 The principal endemic 
diseases are intermittent and remittent fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea. 
Goitre prevails on the right bank of the Chendb, and guineaworm at 
the foot of the Salt Range. The total number of deaths reported in 
1872 was 14,443, which 10,426 were assigned to fevers and 584 to 
bowel complaints. The District contains 7 charitable dispensaries, 
which afforded relief in 1872 to 42,118 persons, of whom 461 were in- 
patients. 

Sh&hpur.— 7 h>bf/ of Shdhpur District, Punjab ; lying in the Jetch 
Doib portion of the District, and consisting of a narrow belt of culti- 
vation along the Jhelum (Jhflam) river, together with a wide sterile 
upland tract in the rear. 

Shdhpur. — Town and administrative headquarters of Shdhpur 
Elistrict, Punjab. Pop. {1868), 4743. Situated in lat. 32" 16' N., and 
long 72* 31' E., on the left bank of the Jhelum OWlam) river, exactly 
opposite Khushab. Derives its only claim to importance from the 
presence of the civil station. Court-house, toA^i, police station, 
staging bungalow, sard$\ (xadive inn^ dispensary, s^ool-house, and 
townhalL ■ 

range m Mindla Dfatrietj Centtal Provinces; north 
of the Ibrbadi (Neibndda)' river, wbQe the Johild flows below.: Forms 
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part of the watershed between Eastern and Western India. The scenery 
is wild and desolate, the only inhabitants being a few small colonies of 
Gonds and Baigis. The Gejar and Ganjdi stream down from the 
highlands in a series of waterfsdls, the finest of which is 6o feet high; 
behind the falls yawn dark caverns, tenanted by wild beasts and by' 
reputed evil spirits. Most of the range, however, is under the imme- 
diate protection of Mahddeva. 

8httpnra.~Native State in Rdjputdna, under the political super- 
intendence of the Rdjputdna Agency. Estimated area, 400 square miles ; 
estimated pop. (1875), 36,000. Revenue, excluding alienations, about 

20,00a The country is flat and treeless, but fertile; much of it is 
pasture land. The Rdjd of Shdhpura holds a fief under the Mahirdnd 
of Uddipur, consisting of 74 villages, with an estimated population of 
about 16,000 persons, and a revenue of j^ssoo. Tribute of ;^3oo is 
paid to the State of Uddipur. The Rdjd is thus a feudatory both of the 
British Government and of Uddipur. The ruling family is of the 
Sesodia Rdjput clan, being descend^ from a former Rdnd of Uddipur. 
The foufider of the house was Surdj Mall, a younger son of the Rdna, 
from whom the late chief was tenth in direct lineal descent. Surdj 
Mall received as his portion the pargand of Kherar in Uddipur, and 
his son .also acquired from the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, in reward 
for his gallant services, a grant of the pargand of Phulia out of the 
crown lands of Ajmere, upon condition of furnishing certain horse and 
footmen for service. He abandoned the town of Phulia and founded 
the present town of Shahpura. In 1848, the Rdjd of Shdhpura 
received a sanad from the British Government fixing the amount 
of his tribute at ;^iooo per annum, with the proviso that if the 
customs duties levied dn Ajmere were abolished he should also cease 
to collect such duties, and in consideration of such loss’ of revenue 
his tribute should be reduced to £260, The chief also holds a sanad 
guaranteeing to him the right of adoption. The present Rdjd, Dhirij 
Nahar Sinh, was bom about 1855. There is a dispensary in the State, 
and vaccination is encouraged. The militaiy force of Ae State con- 
sists of 12 guns, 20 artillerymen, 250 cavalry; and the same number 
of in&nttyi . 

i ffllAlqaiiink of Shdhpura State, Rdjputdna. Lat 27* 23' 

45'^i&^ iGhg.x i' E. School, in which Hindi and arithmetic are the 
chief taught, attend^ in 1875 by 198 pupils. In that year, 

a girls^ ic^lw^ 

island^ ntuntmA at thi> mfMith of the Ndaf river in 
Bengal ofsus bdti 

of tlilr fi# pco^ssion of the 

islaii(l;^altit^ji%adfr>rnsany yearsibeeh^ 

of th^ Biit^^>^ upon boats bdongtng to Chittagong; 
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and on one occasion, the demand being resisted, the Burmese fired upon 
the party and killed the steersman. This act of violence was followed 
by the assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Ndaf, and 
universal consternation pervaded the villages in this the most remote 
and unprotected portion of Chittagong District. On the night of 
the 24th September 1833, the Burmese proceeded to enforce their 
claim to the island of Shdhpuri ; a thousand men landed on the island, 
overpowered the guard, killed and wounded several of the party, and 
drove the rest off the island. As soon as this was known at Calcutta, a 
detachment of troops was sent to dislodge the Burmese, who, however, 
had previously retired. The occupation of Shdhpuri by a military force 
had the effect of arresting for a time the hostile demonstrations of the 
Burmese on the Chittagong frontier. But not long afterwards the 
Rdjd of Arakan was ordered to expel the English from Shdhpuri, and 
officials from Ava proceeded to take possession of the island, which 
had been temporarily abandoned on account of its unhealthiness. This 
and other acts of hostility rendered war inevitable ; and in a proclama< 
tion dated the 24th February 1824, the grounds on which* the first 
Burmese war was declared were made known. 

Shahr Saltan. — ^Town in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab; situated in 
lat 29“ 3s' N., and long. 71" 2' e. Pop. (1868), 2836. 

Shaikhdwati {Shekhdwati ), — ^A Province of Jdipur State in Bij- 
puUna; situated between lat. 27* 20' and 28® 33' n., and long. 74* 40' 
and 76” 5' E. It is bounded on the north-east by the Punjab States 
of Lohdru and Patidia, on the south-east by Jdipur proper, on the 
south by. Jodhpur or Mdrwdr, and on the west and north-west by 
Bikaner. Its area has been estimated, at 5400 square miles, and its 
population at 432,000. In its physical aspects, the more fertile part 
of Shaikhdwati resembles Jdipur; but a large portion of its soil is sandy 
desert, like that of Bfkaner. There are no perennial rivers ; but a small 
stream, which rises in the northern part of Jdipur, flows northward for 
some distance through Shaikhdwati, ultimately losing itself in the sand. 
There is an important salt lake in the Province, called Kachor-Rewas ; 
it is not worked by any means to its full capacity, but the present ywrly 
out-turn of salt is about 6000 tons. The minerals of Shaikhdwati are 
impataJit ; the coppe^mines near Khetri being perhaps the most valu- 
able m India. The ores are copper pyrites, mixed, it is said, with grey 
copper-ore (fahlerz or tetrahedrite) ; some carbonates also occur, and 
native copptt has been found. Near the surface, also, in the shales, 
blue vitriol is produced by the decomposition of the pyrites. » In the 
same mines cobalt is also obtained, the ore occurring in knall veins. 
I hese mines, have evidently been worked for a very long period. Some 
of the hills in the nrighbourhood are honeycombed with old excava- 
hons; and the heaps of slag fror!. the furnaces have accumulated in the 
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course of time, until they now form a range of hillocks several hundred 
feet in length and from 30 to 40 feet high. ^ 

History^ -^Shaikhiwati is politically a confederacy of petty 
Rdjput chieftains, bound to each other and to their common overlord 
at Jdipur by the ties of clanship. The Shaikhiwats are a sept of that 
Kachwdha clan whose head is the Mahirijd of Jdipur or Amber. They 
derive their name from Shaikhjf, the grandson of Bdlaji, who was a 
younger son of the Mahdiijd of J^pur in 1389 ^D., and received a 
portion of this territory in appanage. Shaikhji was so called from a 
famous Musalmdn saint named Shaikh Burhdn, whose shrine near 
Achrol is still regarded with veneration, and whose prayers had been suc- 
cessfully invoked by Shaikhji’s father for the birth of a son and heir. In 
commemoration of this incident, every Shaikhdwat boy wears, for nro 
years from his birth, the Musalmdn badid or threads, as well as the blue 
tunic and cap; and the Shaikhdwat sportsmen never hunt the wild hog 
or touch its flesh, although by other Rdjputs it is. commonly eaten once 
a year. Moreover, although the lands surrounding the saint’s iargah 
belong niSw to the demesne of the Jdipur Mahdrdjd, the dargak itself is 
a sanctuary, and rent-free lands are held by about a hundred families 
descended from Shaikh Burhdn. Shaikhjfs father and grandfather had 
paid as tribute to the Mahdrdjd all the colts reared on their land ; but 
Shaikhjf so enlarged his power that for some generations the lords of 
Shaikhdwati became independent of the parent State. From Shaikhjfs 


great-grandson, Rdi Sil, are descended the chieftains of Southern 
Shaikhdwati, who hence have always been known as Rdisilots ; and from 
a younger son of Rdi Sfl are descended the principal chieftains of 
Northern Shaikhdwati, called .the Sddhdnis. The chief settlement of 
the Rdisilots, and the most important principality of Shaikhdwati, was 
at Khandela; whilst the early seat of the Sddhdnis was at Uddipur, 
another town of this territory, not to be confounded with the capital of 
MeWdr. There have been, and suU are, many other branches of the 
family^ between whom feuds, conquests, and reconquests have been 
interminable. Rdi Sfl himself became chief both of Khandela and of 


Uddi^r. by the help of the Delhi Emperor ; and he is mentioned in the 
Aifhi'Aibafi M a mansdbddr of 1250 horse under Akbar. After the 
fatal ba^vof Merta, in 1754, had laid ltdjputdna prostrate at the feet 
of the ]^^ttds under De Boigne, Shaikhdwati suffered severely from 
their ^i;)^f;- mo8t of her to were sadced, the capital, Khandela, 
being sa^j^m that £ite only by a hea.vy payment Later on, it was the 
scene of s^j|^ l^fte e^^loits of the & George Thomas, 

wlto Khandtlk to aid him against Jdipur. 


of Jdipur; 


M Itoud^^sdeito very doto 

ddrLKhetriiwd W 
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The custom of equal division on succession to land in Shaikhdwati 
is similar to that which prevails in Maldni, a dependency of Jodhpur 
that holds much the same kind of relation to its parent State that 
Shaikhdwati does to Jdipur ; and therein the* custom differs from that 
prevalent elsewhere throughout Rdjputdna, where the eldest son suc- 
ceeds. The custom, however, does not appear to extend to the larger 
estates and chiefships in Shaikhdwati 
g h^ikh Budin {Shtkh Budin),-^B.\\\ sanatorium in Bannu (Bunnoo) 
and Derd Ismdil Khdn Districts, Punjab, lying in lat 32* 17' 48" N., and 
long. 70" 50' 48'' E.J on the border of the two Districts, but included for 
administrative purposes in Derd Ismdil Khdn. Elevation above sea level, 
4516 feet Distant from Derd; Ismdil Khdn town 57 miles north, from 
Bannu town 64 miles south. The sanatorium crowns a bare limestone 
rock, which rises abruptly from the low range of Mohar, whose highest 
point it forms. A few stunted wild olives and acacias compose the only 
vegetation on the shadeless slope. The heat is frequently excessive, 
though mitigated from June to October by a cool south-western breeze. 
This drawback, combined with the want of sufficient water supply and 
the paucity of building sites, renders Shaikh Budfn a very inadequate 
sanatorium. Persons who go up in good health are seldom attacked by 
illness ; but the climate is not bracing enough for constitutions which 
require a radical change. 

Shaikh Budin (JShekh -Mountain range, separating the 

Districts of Bannu and Derd Ismdil Khdn, Punjab. The highest point 
(4516 feet above sea level) is occupied (lat. 32“ 17' 48" N., long. 70“ 
50' 48" E.) by the sanatorium which takes its name (Shaikh Budfn) from 
the range. 

Shaikhpur^ — Town and thdnd in Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 
25’ 8' 30" N., long. 85” 53' ii" E. j pop. (1872), 11,536. Police force, 

23 men. 

Shakargarh.— of Gurddspur District, Punjab; comprising 
the whole trans-Rdvi portion of the District, except Narot pargand, 
Shakargarh. — ^Town and fort in Peshdwar District, Punjab.'^.S/sf 
Shabkadar. 

Sha-khai— Revenue, circle in the Tsam-bay-rdn (or Kydn-paw) 
township of Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1876-77), 3296 ; gross revenue, ;^989, 

Shili — Hill in Bhajji State,.Simld District, Punjab. Lat. 31*11' n., 
long. 77" 20' E. Described by Thornton as rising in a steep and almost 
inaccessible peak 4 miles south of the Sutlej (Satlaj), and containing on 
its summit a wooden temple whm human sacrifices were formerly 
offered to the goddess Kdll Elevation above sea level, 9623 feet 
Shalyart— Town in Dhdrwdr District, Bombay; situated 32 miles 
by.north of Dhdrwdr town. Pop, (1872), 5220. 
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Sbimli— North-western . of Muzaffarnagar District, North- 
Western i^vmcc8;<»raprising a level upland, traversed throughout 
by the Eastern Jumiia Canal, whose distributaries extend .over every 
part bf'Hs surface. Area", 461 square miles, of which 268 are cultivated * 
pop. (187a), 195,990; land revenue, ;£32 ,o 99'; total Government 
revenue, ;^37,S48 ; rental paid by cultiva-tors, ;£7ii*39« 

SUmli'-^Trading town in Muzaffamagar District, North-Western 
Provinces, and headquarters of the tdhM of the same name; situated 
in lat. 29' 2$ 45" N., and long. 77* 21' io'^e., on the bank of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, 24 miles west of Muzaffarnagar town, on a low 
unhealthy Site. Fop. (1872), 9177, consistingof 7158 Hindusand 2019 
Muhaminadans. Shdmli suffers much from malarious diseases; but a 
scheme of drainage now (1875) in progress will probably do much to 
lessen this evil. Handsome hdzdr; considerable trade with the Punjab, 
consisting of exports of sugar and imports of salt Originally known 
as Muhammadpur Zandrddr; derives its present name from Shdm, 
who built a market in Jahdngir’s reign. Held in 1794 by a Marhatta 
commandant, who fell under suspicion of intriguing with the Sikhs. 
Lakwa Ddda, the Marhattd governor, despatched George Thomas 
against the commandant. Thomas stormed the town, and cut to 
pieces the suspected parties. In ,1804, Colonel Burn was surrounded 
at Shdmli by an overwhelming force of Marhattds, but escaped from 
a desperate position through the opportune advance of Lord Lake. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, the native tahsilddr held the town bravely 
for the British ; but fell at last gallantly defending his post .against the 
insurgents of Thana Bhawan. Police station, post office. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, £120$ \ from taxes, £^^ii or 2s. ijd. per head 
6f population (9300) within municipal limits. 

ShaindlA (or Shimhupa; also called the Kadamba ^xi^ lAitKadaba- 
Tributary of the Kiveri (Cauvery) river, in. Mysore. It rises in 
lat ig* 15' N., long. 77” 15' e., in Tdmkdr District near Deverdy-durga, 
and fiosra in a 'southerly direction to join the Kdveii, in lat 12** 19' n., 
long, 77* 18' E., just below the falls of Sivasamudaram, in Mysore 
District; In Tdmkdr District its waters ate utilized to form the 
great Kddaba tank ; and in Mysore District it is crossed by a dam or 
anicutij^iailes above Madddr. This anicut has recently been rebuilt 
by the PutoBq Wosks Department of hewn stone. It feeds the Madddr 
tank^ aiid> 8e^li« in length, capable of 

irrigadng yielding a revenue of 671. 

in FamikhAhdd Dbtrkt, North-Western Pro 

vinc^;?^iSrt^‘^ 87* 5*' 15'i^., and loftg,'79“ 40" 
south Ganga; x8 mBes north-west of Fateh- 

garh. V!Pop^|ij^i^]t: l^7sa Angb^ 

in Sylhet District, Assam ; simatedia i^ 
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24* 43' N., and long. 91® 34' e. There is a cowiderable river trade, the 
exports being— rice, oil-seeds, molasses, AttApdA and bamboo mats ; 
and the imports— piece-goods, pulses, spices, and tobacco. 

ghan-kweng.— Revenue circle in the Tha-boung township of Bassein 
District, Pegu, British Burma. Area, 40 square miles ; pop. (1878), 
2402 ; gross revenue, With the exception of a rice tract in the 

cast, this circle consists of a mass of densely wooded spurs from the 
Arakan range, across which a pass runs from the village of Tha-boung 
to Khyoung-thai, about 400 feet above sea level. 

Shanor.— One of the pfetty States of Rewa KAntha, Bombay. Area, 
3} square miles. Estimated revenue in 1815, ;£^ooo, of which ^^157 
is paid as tribute to the GAekwAr of Baroda. The chief is RAnA Kiishal 
Sinhji. 

ShApur.— One of the petty States of HAllAr in KAthiAwAr, Bombay ; 
consisting of 4 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, jS6so ; of which ;£46 ns paid as tribute to the 
British Government, and ^£14 to the NawAb of JunAgarh. 

ShAradAnadi (or AnakapaUi \ — River in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras. Rises in the Madgol Hills, and, flowing south-west past 
Anakapalli and KAsimkota, enters the sea at Wattada. It is much 
used for irrigation, being crossed by six large anicuts. The total length 
of the river is about 45 piles. 

ShArakpnr.— of Lahore District, Punjab, comprising the 
whole trans-RAvi portion of the District, 

Sharakpur.— Town in Lahore District, Punjab, and headquarters of 
the tahil of the same name; situated in lat. 31” 27' n., and long. 74” 6' 
E., west of the RAvi, and on the bank of the river Degh. Pop. (1868), 
4162. The best rice of the District is grown in the neighbourhood, on 
land irrigated from the Degh. Only town of any importance in the 
trans-RAvi tract, and centre of a considerable trade in local produce. 

Sharavati of Southern India, which rises 

in lat. 13” 44' N., long. 75* 11' e., at Ambu-tirtha in Shimoga District, 
Mysore ; flows in a north-westerly direction through the District of 
Shimoga, and, after breaking through the liiie of the Western GhAtsby a 
sheerleap of 900 feet over the maghiflcent Falls of Gersoppa, falls into the 
^ at HonAwar in the Bombay District of North KAnara. In Shimoga 
District, the stream is crossed by 70 ahicuts or dams, from which 
iirigation channels are drawn having an aggregate length of 26 miles. 

SharretalaL— Chief town of the Sharretalai District of Travancere 
State, Madias ; situated in lat. 9* 41' 30" N., and long, 76* 23' 20' 
^op. (1871), 9328 (among whom are many Christians), dwelling in 
2190 houses. The town contains a pagoda,' which is the scene of an 
annual festival ; and a Syro-Roman Church, built about 1550 a.d. 

Shatal Mountain pass in Basfaahr State, Punjab, on the 
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road from Chu^ to Kuniwar, over the $outhernmost ridge of the 
lA 23' N,, long; 7^^^^ Mentioned by Thornton 
as d^i^ous on acicount both of the ded^^ 
tioniboWs^ leve^r?S»555 7 -:-} ■ 

jlie^n.^Tflhvn in ^kbla^DistriiS,- .station on the 

Great fridiaii Penmgtlla Raili^ ; ^tn ited^ 0 I^ ;w2p* 48' n,, and long. 
76V46'>, 24 iniles .west o^koli^ to%;^ri^^ miles from 

BiUpur and Khimg|on. «Pop., arxordit^tofhe C^susof 1867, 7450; 
ateording^tp the Administra^Ve Report & r df 6^7 7, 8i 20. Before the 
openthg of" the railway in 1863, Sheg^on .find little .commerce; but a 
cottbn market is now held ]^ere, and considerable snppUes of cotton have i 
of late b^n brought here instead of to There are several 

cotton, pr€sses, some under European ‘superiiitendence. Travellers’ 
bun^o'w, sar^ (native inn), and police Station Government school, 
and^ogt office. * . \ ; 

—Division of J%ur State, Rdjput 4 na.— S haikk- 

AW ' 


liltdin. — Sanatorium and mountains /ihXDer^ Ismiil Khdn 
arid j&nmrpistricts, Punjab.— Shaikh BubiN.; 

: . Shakohpifta. — Ancient town in GujrdnwdU, distdct, Punjab ; situ- 
ated on the road between Hdfizdb4d and Lnhbre^ 22. miles from the 
fpitner tom '' (Contains a ruined fort, bu|lt the Emperor Jah&ngfr. 
Erince Ddfa Sbekoh, grandson of Jabihgir, :whom the town 
probably derives its name, is said tojiaye pnnegted itby a cut with the 
Aik rivnlet, and this cut now forms thil mgin ei^nnel of the stream. 
Under “ 


jit Sinh, Shekohpura became the resid^^ 
queenfr Edj Kauran, better known" as ^ itihf Nakiyan, whose 
cum^rbiis |||ck psdace still remains the most co^iq^pus object in the 
town. ^ After British annexation, the hpadquarUrs brthe District were 
hx^d fo^li time at this spot ; but sin^e the removal of the civil station 
to Shekohpura has possessed ii^pq^tance of any sort, 

exc^ li a r#ort for sportsmen. 54 ^ 

Shl$iiL--Petty St|te or confeder^y in thl^ ^hksl liills, Assam; 
presidj^^lir by two elective chiefs of equklliutt^ity,: with the title of 
Pop. (1872), 5511; rev&iue, £^<^ he natural products 
iiidttdel^^nge^ pjne-apples, and betel-nSts. Bam^m are worked into 
mats Limestone is exte^isj^lV qqam^^ both coal 

andirdn?|^fou.qjd^ Shelli has been/oiSimajw'iemi a station d 
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ated in lat. 20“ 39' n., and long. 75" 39' e., 60 miles south-east of 
Dhulia, and 17 miles east of Pdchora station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Pqp.:*(i872), 5350. Shendurni was a gra^nt made 
to the family priest of the Peshwd, Bdjl R^o. An annual 6mdu fair is 
held here. Post office. - ' . ^ ^ 

Sheng-dha-waL-^A highly ' Venenttcd^pagoda in Tavoy District, 
Tena'sserim Division, Briffslh,. Burma 77 ftet high, and 301 feet in 
circumference at the The shrine js supposed to enclose a relic of 
Gautama, which, released by its possessor the n)iraculously-bpm Theng- 
gan Meng, alighted at the spot where the pagoda now stani, and was 
received by the people in a golden basket 
Bheng-maw.— Pagoda on Tavoy Point, Tenasserim Division, British 
Burma. Founded in 1204 a.d# by Nara-pad-di-tskhii^ King of Burma, 
when he visited this part of his dominions. It is .highly reverenced as 
containing a tooth of Gdutama. 

most /amous pagoda in Tavoy 
District, Tenasserinii Diidsipn, British Bumia; 58 feet highl and 308 
feet in circumferp^ at the'i^base. It is said to hava been built to 
enshrine an image which was miraculously floated from India to the 
spot where the saered'edifi^ now stands. A sacred stdne and a banian 
tree are shown near the pagoda. WVn annual festival is held here. 

Sheng-ngay.-^Revenu© circle in the Shwe-doung township of Prome 
District, Pegu Ditisipn, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2142; land 
revenue, ;^446, and capitation tax, ^232. 

Shenkotta.'-^Chibf town of the Shenkotta District of Travancore 
State, Madras; sitn^cd in lat. 8^59' n., and long. 77’ ‘ijf! 45" e., on 
the main road from Trevandrum and the .South Trayaiiicpre ports, 
across the Ghits, to Tintlevelli, from which place it is distant 
about 40 miles. ’ Pop. (1871), 9752, inhabiting 2621 houses. , Several 
coffee estates have been opened in the neighbourhood of Shenkotta, 
which is an important, centre of tl^e. 

Sheopur.— Town in GwafioV ^tate. Central India. — Seopur. 
8her*— River of the G|ntral Provinces, risingfn lat 22* 34' n., long. 
79’ 44' E.» near Khimaria in Beoni tlistrict^ which, after a north-westerly 
course of 80 falls intp^ the Narbada (Nerbudda), in lat. 23* n., 
long. 79* 10' E., flie4r the centre pfNarsinhpur DistriA. 'It is spanned by 
a fine stone bridge ^ Son^ P^ngri in Seoni, which dkrries the Ndgpur 
and Jabalpur road; and th#Great Indian Peninsiil^ Rmlway crosses it 
by a lattice girder bridge 8 ffiiles east of Narsiijhpur. Coal, but of no 
commercial value/ bei^n found in the riY^*r-bed near Sihprd in 
Narsinhpur. Prindp^ affluentsMhe Micha^jReywt apd Bard Aewa. 
fiber Alt— Port in l^orth Kdnala district; Bofl^ ShiRali. 
fibe^^arh. — ^Town in Muttra (Mathuid) District, North-Western 
ftovinces ; situated in lat 27’ '46' 40" n., Smd long. 77* 38' 40" fi., on 
VOL. viii. ^ s 
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the right bank of the Jumna (Jamuni), 8 miles north-east of Chhdta. 
Pop. (1872), 5305. 

Shergart— Ruined village in Sh^dbdd District, Bengal; situated 
in lat 24* 49' 45" n., and long. 83* 46' 15" e., 20 miles south-west of 
Sdsserdm. This spot was selected by Sher Shdh as the site of a fortress 
soon after he had begun strengthening Rohtas, which he abandoned 
on discovering the superior advantages of Shergarh. 

ShergMtl.— Municipal town in Gayd District, Bengal ; situated at 
the point where the Grand Trunk Road crosses the Murahar, in lat. 24* 
33' 24'' N., and long. 84“ 50' 28" e. ^ Pop. (1872), 7033. Municij^al 
revenue (1876-77), 1 10 ; rate of taxation, 3 |d. per head of population ; 
police force, 20 men. The town has declined in importance since the 
construction of the East Indian Railway. There are still to be found 
here the descendants of skilled artisans, workers in brass, wood, and 
iron. When Sherghdtl formed part of the District of Rdmgarh it was 
known as a centre of crime, which led to the appointment of a special 
Joint Magistrate in 1814. 

Sherkot.--Town in Bijndur (Bijnor) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces; situated in lat 29“ 19' 35'' n., and long. 78“ 36' 55" e., on the 
bank of the Kho river. Pop. (1872), 12,586. Pormerly headquarters 
of the Dhdmpur tahsil^ now the residence of Chaudhri Basant Sinh, a 
wealthy idlukddri 

ShemiAdevi i^Sheranmahddevt ). — Town in Ambdsamudaram 
Tinnevelli District, Madras ; situated in lat 8’* 40' 40" n., and long. 
77 * 35 ^ * 3 ^* on the Tdmbrapami river. Formerly headquarters of the 
/d/ui of the same name; at present residence of the Sub-Collector 
of the District Pop. (1871), 6064 ; number of houses, 1870. 

Sheroda.— State in Kdthidwdr, Bombay.-— 5 ^^ Shiroda. 

fiherpnr. — Town in Ghdzipur District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated in lat 25* 34' 40'' n., and long. 83* 50' e., on the alluvial plain 
south of the Ganges. Pop. (1872), 7958. 

Shwpnr.-^Municipal town in Bogrd District, Bengal. Lat 24® 40' 
20" N., long. 89* 28' 20" E. ; pop# (1872), 4229, consisting of 2778 
Hindus, 1404 Muhammadans, and 47 'others.’ Municipal income 
(1876-77), £260 ; . incidence of taxation, is. 2jd. per head of population. 
Though the number of Hindus is so great, the town is surrounded on 
all sides by Muhammadan places of worship, which are held in much 
esteem. The proportion of brick-built houses is unusually large, and 
the prindpal landholders of the District reside in the town. But it is 
as a place of historical interest that Sherpur is most deserving of notice. 
It is mentioned in the Aln-UAkbaH^ 1595 A.D., as the site of a fort 
called Salimnagar, in honour of Salfm, the son of Akbar, aft^ards 
famous as the Emperor Jahdngir. It also figures in the writings of 
other Muhammadan historians as an important frontier post, previous 
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to the conquest of South-Eastern Bengal, and the establishment of the 
Government at Dacca These writers always refer to the place as 
Sheqwr Murchd, to distinguish it from another Sherpur in Maimansinh ; 
and it is marked on Van den Broucke’s Map (1660) as * Ceerpoor Mirts.’ 
Raja Mdn Sinh, Akbar’s Hindu general, is said to have built a palace 
at Sherpur ; and it is very probable that he would make use of so con- 
venient a centre, from which to dominate Southern Bengal, and 
particularly Jessor, which then (about 1600 a. d.) included a large part 
of the present District of Pabnd, and was held by the rebel zaminddr^ 
Rdjd Pratdpdditya, against whom Mdn Sinh specially directed his arms. 

Sherpur.— Municipal town in Maimansinh District, Bengal. Lat. 
25® o' $8" N., long. 90® 3' 6" E. ; lies between the rivers Shiri and 
Mirghf, about half a mile from the former and i mile from the latter, 

9 miles north of Jamalpur. Pop. (1872), 8015, including the suburbs of 
Ndrdyanpur and Barukpdra. There is no water carriage to the town, 
and even water for drinking and household purposes is obtained solely 
from tanks. Sherpur contains a fine Hindu temple ; its buildings in 
general are in bad repair, and the place has a .decayed and neglected 
a])pearance. Police station, post office, subordinate judge's court, and 
a good school. Municipal income (1876-77), ;^32o ; rate of taxation, 
9jd. per head of population. Considerable river trade. In 1876-77, 
the registered exports comprised 27,100 maunds of jute (mostly sent to 
Ndrdyanganj), 35,100 maunds of rice and paddy, and 30,600 maunds of 
mustard seed ; the imports included European piece-goods, valued at 
;^S77o, and 1200 maunds of betel-nuts. 

Sherpur. — Chief town of the Sherpur Subdivision of Khdndesh 
District, Bombay; situated 30 miles north of Dhulia, in lat. 21®’ 21' N., 
and long. 74* 57' e. Pop. (1872), 6571. Sherjmr is a municipal town, 
with an annual income of ;^i85. Post office. 

Sher Shah.— River fort in Miiltdn District, Punjab ; situated in lat. 
30® 6' 45" N., and long. 71® 20' e., upon the Chendb river. Until the 
opening of the Indus Valley State Railway in 1879, Sher Shah was the 
terminus of the line from ^dltdn, md the port of the steam flotilla that 
plied to Karachi (Kurrachee). 

Shervardyar Malai. — Hills in Salem District, Madras. — See 
Shevaroy. 

Shetruiya {Sa/runJaya),—Gxea,t place of Jain pilgrimage in Pali- 
tana, Guzerat, Bombay.— Palitana Town. 

Sheva {Siva). — Port on the coast of Thdna (Tanna) District, Bom- 
Lat. 19* 3' N., long. 72* 54' E. Average annual value of trade for 
five years ending 1873-74— importS:^;^2533, and exports, £i 6 Bo, 

Shevaroy Hilla {Survardyar — Hill range in Salem 

^istrict, Madras; situated between ii* 43' and ii* 55' n. lat., and 
ijetween 78* 13' and 78* 24' 30" e. long. The hills occupy a 
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total area of about 100 square miles, with a plateau of about 20 
square miles ; average elevation 4500 feet ; highest point in the Green 
Hills, 5410 feet above the sea. The population of the hills was 
returned in 1871 at 10,745 ; number of houses, 2812. Two passes or 
ghdts lead to the tableland—one on the south from Salem city, and the 
other on the north from the BdrmnahdL The former is about 6 miles 
in length, and is a Government road. It is in some parts very steep and 
impassable for wheeled conveyances ; but it is capable of improvement. 
This is at present the only practicable approach to the hills, and the 
daily supplies of the inhabitants are brought up from Salem on this road 
by coolies, or on the backs of bullocks. . The northern ghat is reached 
from the Mallapuram railway station; and although no road has as 
yet been constructed, the gradients are said to be easy, and a carriage- 
way practicable. Malldpuram is distant 180 miles from Madras, and 8 
miles from the foot of the hills. Coolies for carrying loads are to be 
had at the Shevaroy Hills station on the arrival of the trains. From its 
elevation and geographical position, it may be inferred that the Shevaroy 
Mountain range posse;?ses a vary equable climate. Partaking as it docs 
of both monsoons, the rainfall is considerable, and the moisture of the 
ait tolerably constant during the year. In a room without a fire, and 
with open windows, the thermometer seldom stands below 65° F,, and 
rarely rises above 7 5® F. in the hottest months. The flora is almost pre- 
cisely similar to that found at a corresi)onding elevation on the Palani, 
Nflgiri, and Anamalai ranges. The base of the mountains is covered 
with the commoii forms of vegetation found in the adjoining low country. 
The middle region is clothed with a zone of bamboo jungle, which 
ascends to a height of about 3500 feet, where it abruptly terminates. 
Teak, blackwood, and sandal-wood are found, in favourable situations, 
up to this elevation. The teak, in ^a stunted form, is met with on the 
mountain plateau at an elevation of 4500 feet. Tigers are not very 
often seen, and generally come from the low counti^. Leopards are 
more numerous. Bison and bears are found on the Nagaldr side of 
the hills. The sambhar and spotted deer are sometimes met with in 
the jungle low down on the mountain-side. Jungle sheep and hares 
are common on the hill plateau, but difficult to shoot, from the thick- 
ness of the cover. 

Yercaud. (Yerlddu) is the oldest and largest European settlement 
in the hills. It is situated on that portion of the plateau nearest to 
the town pf Salem. The land in the valleys is undulating, and a gteat 
portion of it is already under coffee cultivation. The hill peaks are 
for the most part bare of soil, and the steep slopes axe covered with low 
jungle. 

The Qreen Hills are higher than any other portion of the range, and 
vary from 4500 to 5300 feet above sea level. They differ much m 
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appearance from any other portion of the Shevaroys. The tops of the 
hills are rounded, and covered only with grass and low stunted shrubs ; 
the ravines are wooded, as on the Nflgiris (Neilgherries). The rounded 
and undulating appearance of this portion of the Shevaroys contrasts 
markedly with the rugged peaks and wooded slopes about Yercaud. 
This difference is due chiefly to the Green Hills being capped with 
laterite, in some places of considerable thickness. Several coffee 
plantations have been opened by Europeans and Eurasians upon the 
Green Hills; and there is a fine expanse of tableland, partly under 
cultivation by the hill tribes, which has been pointed out by Dr. 
Macpherson, Inspector-General of Hospitals, as a site well adapted for 
a sanatorium for European troops. This site occupies about 250 acres 
of land, and appears to be eminently suited for building. 

Shiir. — Mountain pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, over a southward 
spur of the Himdlayas, which bound Kiindwar to the south. Lat. 31*19' 
N., long. 77® 58' E. (Thornton). Magnificent prospect from the summit, 
embracing the Chor Mountain and the peaks of Jamnotri. Elevation 
above sea level, 13,720. 

Shibi {Sibi), — Village in Tdmkiir rfistrict, Mysore; 15 miles north 
of Tiimkdr town. Pop. (1871), 754. Celebrated for a temple of Vishnu, 
after his name of Nara-sinha, erected by three brothers in the beginning 
of this century. It is a plain structure, surrounded by a high stone 
wall. The annual festival, held for 15 days from the full moon in the 
month of Mdgh, is attended by 10,000 people, and supplies the occasion 
for a great deal of trade. 

Shik4rpur.-~A British District in the Province of Sind, lying 
between 27" and 29* n. lat., and between 67* and 70® e. long. 
Bounded on the north by Baluchistdn or the territory of the Khdn of 
Khcldt, the Frontier District of Upper Sind, and the river Indus ; on 
the east by the Native States of Bahdwalpur and Jdisalmlr^.ysulmere); 
on the south by Khairpur State and the Sehwdn Subdivii?(on of Kardchi 
(Kurrachee) District; and on the west by the Khirthar Mountains. 
Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract published in 1879, 8813 
square miles ; pop. (1872), 776,227. The District comprises the 4 
Subdivisions of Rohri, Shikarpur and Sukkur, Larkhana,, and 
Mehar. The administrative headquarters are at Shikarpur Town, 
which is also the most populous place in the District. 

Physical Aspects , — ^The general aspect of Shikdrpur District is that 
of a vast alluvial plain, broken only at Sukkur (Sakhar) and Rohri by 
low limestone hills. Which tend to preserve a permanent bank for the 
Indus at those places. Towards the west, in the Mehar and Ldrkhdna 
Sub-Districts, rises the Khirthar range, with an extreme elevation of 
upwards of 7000 feet, forming a natural boundary between Shikdrpur 
and Baluchistdn. Large patches of salt land, known as Mar, occur 
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frequently, especially in the upper part of the District ; and towards 
the JacoMbdd frontier, bahren tracts of clay, and ridges of sandhills 
covered with caper and thorn jungle, constitute a distinctive feature in 
the landscape. The desert portion of the Rohri Sub-District, known 
as the RegistMn, possesses extensive sandhills, bold in outline and 
often fairly wooded. The forests of Shikdrpur cover a total area of 
207 square miles. 

History . — The Districts of Upper Sind can hardly be said to have a 
history separate from that of the whole Province. Before the Muham- 
madan invasion, in 712 a. d., this portion of Sind was ruled by a Brdhman 
race, with their capital at Aror (or Alor), 5 miles distant from the 
modern town of Rohri. Shikdrpur continued for some time a depen- 
dency of the Ummayid dynasty, and subsequently of that of the 
Abassides. In conjunction with the rest of Sind, it was conquered 
by Mahmdd of Ghaznf, about 1025 a.d. ; but his rule was of short 
duration, being replaced, about 1032, by the Stimra dynasty. The latter 
was succeeded in its turn by the Samma family, and this again by the 
Arghdns ; for an account of all of which, see the article on Sind. 

Upper Sind does not come- into any prominence till the accession to 
power of the Kalhora dynasty, in the early part of the i8th century. 
Previous to this, the country, wliich had been annexed in 1591*92 to 
the Delhi Empire by Akbar, was ruled by a succession of governors ; 
and a powerful tribe, the Ddddputras, had arisen and displaced the 
Mahars, an influential clan, whose chief town was then at Lakhi, 9 
miles south-east of Shikdrpur town. These Mahars had themselves 
some time before driven out the Jatois, a race of Baluchis, in a manner 
thus described by Captain (now Major-General) Sir F. G. Goldsmid, in 
his historical memoir of Shikdrpur, written in 1854; — ‘We learn that 
there were seven brothers of the tribe (Mahars) in Ubauro, near the 
present Bahdwalpur frontier, of whofn one, by name Jaisar, not finding 
a residence with his near kindred to accord with his views of indepen- 
dence, turned his steps to Bukkur, then occupied by the noted Mahmud, 
governor, under Shdh Beg Arghdn, of the fort in 1541 a.d. The 
Jatois, a race of Baluchis, held the country on the west bank of 
the river between Bdrdika and Ldrkhdna District This included the 
town of I^khi, then a flourishing place, so called from Lakhu, as 
Gosarji was from Gosar, and Adamji from Adam Jatoi. Jaisar crossed 
the river and took up his abode among the villages of this people. 
The Mahars and their new comrades disagreed ; but the former had a 
friend at court, one Miisa Khdn Mehr, who was a man of influence with 
Mahmiid,. and obtained the assistance of some hundred men to quell 
the disturbance, by asserting the rights of his own side. The con- 
sequence was Ae subjection of the Jatois, and a partition of their 
country. Jaisar received the tract extending from Mehldni to lirkhina 
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as a free gift {tindad and madad-mash\ on the condition that, after the 
lapse of a generation, one-tenth of the produce would be claimed by the ^ 
Government. The Jatois obtained the northern allotment, from Mehlani ^ 
to Bdrdika, on payment, however, of the customary land tax. Jaisar 
Khin remained at Lakhi, which thus became, as it were, his property ; 
and at his death, his son Akil, in conjunction with a brother, Bakhar, 
and a cousin, Wadera Sujan Kh^n, determined on building a new town 
to replace the old one. The fort which they erected may still be 
traced Sujan also built a village called Manilo, after his son Marti, 
now known as Wazirdbdd, from ShdK VVali, the Wazir of Ahmad Shdh 
Diirdni, whose perquisite it in after years became.’ 

But the Mahars had to contend with the Ddddputras, who were by 
profession both warriors and weavers. The results of the contest, and 
consequent foundation of the city of Shikdrpur, are thus narrated by 
General Sir F. G. Goldsmid : — ‘ The weavers (Ddddputras) appealed to 
spfritual authority, as represented in the person of Pir Sultdn Ibrdhim 
Shdh, whose tomb still bears testimony to the fact of his existence. He 
was a holy man of eminence, and numbered the Mahars, as well as 
their opponents, among his disciples, and he moreover himself resided 
at Lakhi. He took up the cause of the appellants, and eventually 
obtained permission for them to resume their hunting in the Shikdrgahs, 
from which they had been warned off by the Mahars. Again, how- 
ever, they were stopped, and again did they seek the Pir for redress. 

The Mahars were summoned a second time, and ordered to desist. 
They remonstrated, and finally informed their venerable mentor that 
they would never spare the intruders till they had exterminated the 
whole body, or at least driven them from the vicinity of the Shikdrgah, 
adding, “ If you wish to be their comrade, good, be it so.” Baffled and 
distressed, the Pir bethought him of the final resource in such cases. 

He invoked curses on the rebelling Mahars, and blessings upon the 
oppressed Ddddputras. He told his proteges that they were as the 
iron sickle, and their enemies as grass or chaff, and promised them the 
victory in the event of an engagement The plot prospered. The crisis 
drew on, and the battle became inevitable. According to the story of 
the sons of Ddtid, their ancestors on this occasion could only muster a 
force of 300 or 400 fighting men, while their opponents numbered 
t2iOoo. A sanguinary conflict ensued on the meeting of the hostile 
forces, which, after the most determined endeavours on either side, 
eventually terminated in favour of the Ddddputras, who w'ere left 
ntasters of the field. Strange to say, while some 3000 dead bodies 
of Mahars strewed the ground, but few were killed on the side of the 
victors. A vigorous* pursuit succeeded this victory. It was known 
that the wealthy zaminddrs of Lakhi had Idkhs of rupees concealed in 
that city. Thither went the Ddddputras; and it is by no means 
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unlikely that^ on that particular occasion, they found means of 
improving the condition of their fin^cial and commissariat departments. 
The Pir received his successful pupils with as much mundane satis- 
faction as could be expressed by so holy a man. He congratulated 
them, and, mounting his palfrey,* continues General Goldsmid, * he led 
the weavers to the scene of their exploits. He halted at the ground on 
which now stands the commercial city of Upper Sind. Muttering 
some mysterious words, which immediately instilled a dramatic awe 
into the hearts of the bystanders, he raised, his hand high in the 
air, and gracefully dropped an iron nail, which had long been held 
there unnoticed. The nature of the movement brought the point well 
into the earth. It remained transfixed in an admirable position for the 
chief performer of the play. He pointed to the instrument upon which 
all eyes were drawn. “ Here,** said the Pfr, “ let a city be built, and let 
it bear the distinguished name of Shikdrpur 1 ” The air rang with shouts, 
and the proceedings terminated in the usual manner on such occasidhs. 
The jungle was cut and cleared; neighbours were summoned, 
threatened, and cajoled ; the work proceeded with vigour and rapidity, 
and by degrees a town appeared. The town in due course became a 
city, noted for the wealth and enterprise of its merchants, the size and 
business of its ddzdry a hot-bej of intrigue, debauchery, bribery, 
oppression, evil-speaking, and many other kinds of corruption ; and so 
passed away the years till the dawn of the i8th century.* 

The Kalhoras had, 'during the 17 th century, been gradually laying 
the foundation of their subsequent sovereignty in Sind, and the career 
of Ydr Muhammad, the first ruler of this line, is thus described by 
Goldsmid * Mfrza Bakhtawar Khdn, son of Mirza Panni, was ruler of 
Siwi, and held a large tract on the west bank of the Indus, in the en- 
virons of Shikdrpur. Ydr Muhammad, associated with Rdja Likki and 
litas Khdn Brahui, recommenced aggressive measures by a movement 
in the country bordering on the Manchhar Lake. He possessed himself 
of Samtdni, expelling the Panhwars and their head-man, Kaisar; and 
despatched his brother, Mfr Muhatpmad, to extend his acquisitions by 
a diversion in an opposite quarter. His objects were achieved with 
skill and. rapidity. His career of conquest made litas leave him. 
“ You have no need of me ; heaven is on your side ; that suffices,” 
said the rough Brahui. Kandidro and Ldrkhdna were taken, among 
less important places. The latter had been held by Mdlik Aid Bakhsh, 
brother of Baktawar. The Mfrza, upon these reverses, appealed to 
the Shdhzdda in Miiltdn, Moiz-ud-dfn (afterwards Jahdndar Shdh), who 
no sooner heard the report than he turned to the scene of disturbance. 
Then BaktavraPs heart misgave him, for he did "not wish to see the 
country entrusted to his charge overrun by the troops of his master. 
He had probably private and particular reasons for the objection 
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unknown to the historian. He prayed the prince to withhold his 
march, and on the refusal of his request, had actually the audacity to 
oppose the advancing hosts. He was slain, and Moiz-ud-din repaired to 
Bukkur. Yar Muhammad does not appear to have suffered severely 
for his offences ; on the contrary, the ShdhzAda came gradually round 
to favour his views of aggrandizement. One after another, new 
governors were appointed for Siwi, which Province in course of time 
was handed over to the Wakfls of the Kalhoras. Ydr Muhammad 
received the imperial title of Khiida Ydr Khdn.’ 

The reigns of the several Kalhora princes will be found described 
ill some detail in the section treating of the history of the Province. 
During the Tdlpur rule, various parts of Upper Sind, such as 
Biirdika, Rdpar, the town of Sukkur, and other places, which were 
dependencies of the Durdni kingdom, had, between the years 1809 
and 1824, been gradually annexed to the possessions of the Khairpur 
Mirs, Sohrab, Riistam, and Mubarak. Shikdrpur was the only spot 
that remained to Afghdnistdn j and that town eventually came into the 
jieaceable possession of the Mfrs in 1824, at a time when Abdul 
Mansur Khan was the governor of the place, and when the Sikhs 
were said to be contemplating an attack upon it. Goldsmid thus refers 
to this circumstance in his* memoir :-j-‘ Three or four months after 
the departure of Rahfm Dil Khdn, it began to be rumoured that the 
Sikhs were contemplating an attack upon Shikdrpur. At this time the 
Chevalier Ventura was with a force at Derd Ghazf Khdn. The Mirs 
of Sind — Karam and Murad AH of Haidarabdd, and Sohrdb, Riistam, 
and Mubdrak of Khairpur — seeing that it would be of great advantage 
that they should at this juncture take- the city .into their own hands, 
deputed the Nawdb Wali Muhammad Khan Lughdri to dispossess the 
Afghdns, and carry out the wishes of his masters. The Nawdb com- 
menced by ivriting to Abdul Mansiir several letters to the following 
effect: — “Undoubtedly the Sikhs did wish to take Shikdrpur, and 
were approaching for that particular purpose. Its proximity to the 
Mirs’ possessions in Sind made it very inconvenient for them that it 
should fall into the hands of this people; moreover, the capture of 
the place, under the circumstances, would be disgraceful, or at least 
discreditable, and it was the part of wdse men to apply a remedy in 
time when available. The Afghdns were not in a position to oppose 
the coming enemy ; their Sarddrs in Khorasdn were in the habit of 
eating superior mutton, Peshdwar rice, luscious grapes, raisins, delicious 
cold melons, seedless pomegranates, and rich comfits, and of drinking 
*ced water ; it was on account of this application of cold to the body 
^ at a martial and lordly spirit possessed them, which it is not the 
Pi^operty of heat to impart. ; It was, moreover, necessary to the well- 
of their hardy constitution. While the army was coming from 
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Khorasin, the city would glide from their hands.” A well-known ! 
Persian proverb was here judiciously interpolated, viz. On calling the 
closed fist to remembrance after the battle, it will be necessary to let 
the blow fall upon one’s own head. “ In fine, taking all things into 
consideration, how much better would it be for the Mirs to occupy 
Shikdrpur ; they were Muhammadans as well as the Afghans. Once 
having driven away the Sikhs, and deprived the infidels of their 
dominions, Shikirpur was at no distance ; let it then become the property 
of the Sarddrs. Now, in the way of kindness, let them (the Afghans) 
return to Khdrasdn, and join their comrades at table in discussing the 
pilaus and fruits, whereby cure is obtainable of this most destructive heat.” 
Abdul Manstir Khdn, upon receiving these communications, became 
greatly perplexed, and thought of returning to Khorasdn. The Mirs, 
much as they desired to take possession of the town, were obliged to 
content themselves with assembling an army without its walls, on the 
plea of protection against a Sikh invasion. They encamped in the 
Shdhi Bdgh. The Nawdb sent for Jiima Khdn Barakzdi, and through 
him opened fresh communications with the governor, and tried every 
artifice to persuade the latter to quit his post. Finding a bold stroke 
of diplomacy necessary, he urged that he would hold him responsible 
for the town revenues accruing ^fter the date of the original proposition 
for transfer to the Mirs. This argument had the desired effect ; Abdul 
Mansdr refund to refund, but agreed to abandon Shikdrpur. In this 
interval, Dildwar, Khitmagar to the Nawab, entered the city, and coming 
to the house of Shaukdr Muya Rdm, established his headquarters 
there, and caused the change of Government to be notified throughout 
the bdzdr and streets.. The Mfrs’ followers came gradually in, and 
at length were regularly installed, and obtained the keys of the eight 
gates. The next day, Abdul Mansdr Khdn, at Jdma Khdn’s instiga- 
tion, visited the Nawdb in the Shdhi Bdgh. The latter, after much 
flattery and compliment, gave him his dismissal. The ex-governor 
repaired with his effects to Garhi Ydsin, a town in the neighbourhood, 
and stayed there to execute some unfinished commissions. In a few 
days, the Nawdb ordered him to depart from thence, which he did, and 
was soon far on his way to Kandahdr. Wali Muhammad felt relieved, 
and applauded his own handiwork, in that he had won a bloodless 
victory. He had deprived the Afgbdns of a much-loved settlement, 
and added it to the possessions of the Mirs. The revenue was 
divided into seven shares; four became the property of the Mirs of 
Haidardbdd, and three of their relatives ofrKhairpur. Kazim Shdh 
was the hew 'governor.’ • 

In 1833, during the Tilpur rule, Shdh Shiija, the dethroned Afghan 
monarch, made an expedition into Upp^r Sind to recover his lost 
territory; He matched with a force vid Bidriwalpur towards Shikdipuf* 
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He was met near Khairpur by Kazim Shdh, the former governor of 
Shikirpur, and escorted to the city with all honour, where he was to 
stay forty days and receive 40,000 rupees (;^4ooo). But though he 
took the money, he did not leave at the appointed time. Public feeling 
in Sind ran high. Those who declared for the Shdh on the west 
bank were taken under his especial protection. He appointed local 
officials, and commenced legislating for his Sindian protegh^ treating 
them in the light of subjects. The climax was a burst of indignation 
from the offended Mfrs, and a rising of their Baluch retainers. A 
Baluch army, under Mfrs Mubdrak and Zangf Khdn, crossed the river 
at Rohri, and took up a position at Sukkiir, while Shdlj^hiija despatched 
a force of 2000 men under his lieutenant, Samandhar Khdn, to 
meet it. The Mirs had been drawn up near the Ldldwdh Canal, 
which the Shdh’s general attacked, throwing the Baluchis into instant 
confusion, and ultimately defeating them. This victory resulted in the 
payment to the Shdh by the Mfrs of 4 hikhs of rupees (say ;£4o,ooo), 
and 50,000 rupees (;^5ooo) for his officers of State, while 500 camels 
were made over for the king’s use. The Shdh subsequently marched 
on his expedition against Kandahdr, but being defeated by Dost 
Muhammad, he retreated to Sind and proceeded to Haidardbdd, where 
he obtained sufficient money from the Mfrs to enable him to return to 
Ludhidna, in the Punjab. 

In 1843, 0*^ the conquest of the Province by the British, all Northern 
Sind, with the exception of that portion held by the Khairpur Mir, Alf 
Murdd 'I'dlpur, was formed into the Shikdrpur Collectorate and the 
Frontier District. In the previous year (1842), the towns of Sukkur, 
Bukkur, and Rohri had by treaty been ceded to the British in per- 
petuity. In 1851, Mir Alf Murdd Tdlpur of Khairpur was, after a full 
and public inquiry, convicted of acts of forgery and fraud, in unlawfully 
retaining certain lands and territories which belonged of right to the 
British Government. The forgery consisted in his having destroyed a 
leaf of the KuMn in which the Naundhar, concluded in 1842 between 
himself and his brothers, Mfrs Nasir and Mubdrak Khdn, was written, 
and having substituted for it another leaf, in which the word * village ' 
was altered to ‘district,' by which he fraudulently obtained possession 
of several large districts instead of villages of the same name. On ist 
January 1852, the Governor-General of India (Marquis Dalhousie) 
issued a proclamation depriving the Mfr of the districts wrongfully 
retained, and degrading him from the rank of Rais (or Lord Para- 
mount). Of the districts so confiscated, Ubauro, Biildika, Mirpur, 
Saiddbdd, and other parts of Upper Sind on the left bank of the Indus, 
rtow forming the greater part of the Rohri Subdivision, were added to 
the Shikdrpur Collectorate. 

Population.^i:\it population of Shikdrpqr District, according to the 
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Census of 1872, numbered 776,227, thus distributed ;—Rohri Sub- 
division, with 354 villages, 217,515; Shikirpur and Sukkur, with 268 
villages, 181,832 ; Ldrkh^na, with 494 villages, 234,575 ; and Mehar 
with 343 villages, 142,305— total, 1459 villages and 776,227 inhabitants’ 
Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1879, 8813 square 
miles ; density of population, 88 per square mile. 

Admintsfra/m.-^The total revenue of Shikdrpur District in 1873-74 
amounted, to ^211,776, of which ;^i9o,63o was derived from imperial 
and /2 i,i 46 from local sources. The land tax, canal revenue, excise, 
stamps, and forests furnish the principal items. Shikdrpur is adminis’- 
tered by a Collector-Magistrate with Assistants ; the Civil and Sessions 
J udge has his headquarters at Shikdrpur town. The police force numbers 
1131 officers and men, showing i policeman to every 9 square miles of 
area and to every 686 of the population. Schools (1873-74), 86, with 
5881 pupils. 

Shik^ur. — Td/uk of the Sukkur (Sakhar) and Shikdrpur Sub- 
District, Shikdrpur, Sind. Area, 472 square miles ; pop. (1872), 73,383 ; 
total revenue (1873-74), ;^i4,235. 

Shikdrptir.— Chief town and municipality of Shikdrpur District, 
Upper Sind Lat. if 57' 14" n., long. 68" 40' 26" e. ; connected by 
good roads with Jacobdbdd, from which it is distant 26 miles south-east, 
with Sukkur (Sakhar) 22 miles north-west, and Ldrkhdna4o miles north- 
east. Situated in a tract of low'-lying country, annually flooded by 
canals from the Indus, the nearest point of which river is 18 miles 
west. The elevation of the town is only 194 feet above sea level. 
Two branches of the Sind Canal — the Chota Begdri and the Raiswah 
— flow on either side of the town, the former to the south, and the 
latter to the north. The soil in the immediate vicinity is very rich, 
and produces heavy crops of grain and fruit. The population (1872) 
numbers 38,107, of whom 14,908 are Muhammadans, 23,167 Hindus, 
28 Christians, and 4 * others.* Shikdrpur is the headquarters of the 
principal Government officials of the District, and contains the usual 
public buildings. The total number of police is 71. Municipal 
revenue (1873-74), The Municipal Act was brought into force 

j*' *855, since which year great sanitary improvements have been 
effected. Before that time, Shikdrpur was notorious for its unsightly 
appearan^. The Stewartganj Market (so called after a popular 
District officer) is a continuation of the old bdzdr^ and is a commo- 
dious structure. To the east of the town are three large tanks, 
known as .Sarwar Khdn’s, the Gillespie, and the Hazdri tank. The 
climate is hot and dry; the rmnfall for the twelve years 1862-1874 
averag^ only 5*15 inches. The trade of Shikdrpur has long been 
famous, l»|lh under native and British rule, but it is the transit traffic 
which seems to be of the ipost importance.' The town is situated on 
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one of the great routes from Sind to Khorasdn vid the Boldn Pass, and 
its commerce in 1841 was thus described by Postans ‘ Shikdrpur re- 
ceives from Kardchi, Mdrwdr, Miiltan (Mooltan), Bahdwalpur, Khairpur, 
and Ludhidna — European piece-goods, raw silk, ivory, cochineal, spices 
of sorts, coarse cotton cloth, kinkhabs^ manufactured silk, sugar-candy, 
cocoa-nuts, metals, kirami (groceries), drugs of sorts, indigo and other 
(lyes, opium and saffron ; from Kachhi, Khorasdn, and the north-west 
— raw silk (Turkestan), various kinds of fruit, madder, turquoises, 
antimony, medical herbs, sulphur, alum, saffron, assafcctida, gums, 
cochineal, and horses. The exports from Shikdrpur are confined to 
the transmission of goods to Khorasdn through the Boldn Pass, and a 
tolerable trade with Kachhi (Bagh, Gandava, Kotri, and Dadar). They 
consist of indigo (the most important), henna, metals of all kinds, 
country coarse and fine cloths, European piece-goods (chintzes, etc.), 
Mdltani coarse cloth, silks (manufactured), groceries and spices, raw 
cotton, coarse sugar, oi)iuni, hemp-seed, shields, embroidered horse- 
cloths, and dry grains. The revenue of Shikdrpur derivable from trade 
amounted in 1840 to Rs. 54,736 (or say ^£5473), and other taxes 
and revenue from lands belonging to the town, Rs. 16,645 (or say 
;^i 664), making a total of Rs.* 71,381 (or say ^£7138), which is 
divided among the Khairpur and Haidardbdd Tdlpur Mfrs in the 
proportion of three-sevenths and four-sevenths respectively.’ Shikdrpur 
is still the great centre of commerce in Upper Sind ; although the town 
of Sukkur is believed to have drawn away much of its former trade with 
the Punjab, and the construction of a branch line of railway from that 
place to the entrance of the Boldn Pass will probably still further re- 
duce its prosperity. In 1874, the imports of Shikdrpur were valued at 
^264.190; the exports, ;£64,485. The principal manufactures are 
carpets and coarse cotton cloth. In the Government postins or 
sheepskin coats, baskets, reed chairs covered with leather, carpets, tents, 
shoes, etc. are made by the prisoners. From Shikdrpur there are three 
postal routes, viz. to Jacobdbdd, to Sukkur, and southwards to Ldrkhdna 
and Mehar. The town contains a normal and several vernacular 
schools, together with a high school, attended by 135 pupils. There 
are 8 Hindu-Sindi schools, with 1031 pupils; 3 schools for girls, with 
128 pupils, 

Shikdrpnr. — Flourishing town in Bulandshahr District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat 28* 17’ n., and long. 78’ 3’ 15" e., 
on the Rdmghdt road, 13 miles south-east of Bulandshahr town. Pop. 
(1872), 11,150, consisting of 6227 Hindus and 4923 Muhammadans. 
Substantial, well-built houses, and handsome mosques. Great walled 
sardi (native inn), about 200 years old, through which the high-road 
passes. Founded about 1500 a.d. by Sikandar Lodi, as a hunting-lodge 
on d large scale, whence the town derives its name. Ancient mound. 
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known as* the Tdlpat Nagari, near Uie city. About 500 yards north 
stands a . remarkable building, called Bdra Khamba, or the Twelve 
Columns, containing 12 huge red-sandstone pillars, so massive that 
popular imagination attributes their erectioii to demons; but inscriptions 
show that the building really represents an unfinished tomb begun by 
Sayyid Fazl-ulM, son-in-law of the Emperor Fairukhsiyydr, about the 
year 1718. Ruins of an old fort are traceable in the town. Residence 
of Chaudhri Lakshman Sinh, an Honorary M^istrate, who was con- 
spicuous for his loyalty during the Mutiny of 185 7. 

ShikArpur.— TlfM in Shimoga District, Mysore. Area, 410 square 
miles, of which only 32 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 63,210, of whom 
59,125 are Hindus, 4032 Muhammadans, 48 Jains, and 5 Christians; 
land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ;^i4,23i, or 14s. 2d. 
per cultivated acre. Greatly overgrown with jungle, which gives shelter 
to many if ild beasts. The most important crop and article of export 
is sugar-cape. 

ShikArpUr.—Municipal village in Shimoga District, Mysore ; situated 
in lat 14* 15' 40* N., and long. 75* 23' 30" e., near the right bank of 
the Choradi river, 28 miles north-west of Shimoga town. Headquarters 
of the tdluk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 2093 ; municipal revenue 
(1874-75), ;^292 ; rate of taxation, 2s. 9d. per head. Said to have 
been originally called Maliyin - halli, and subsequently Mahddanpur. 
The present name was given in the time of Haidar Alf, on account of 
the abundance of game found in the neighbourhood. The old fort is 
now in ruins. A festival held for three days in April is annually attended 
by 8000 persons. Weekly fair on Saturdays. 

ShikohAbAd. — South-western tahsil of MAinpuri District, North- 
Western Provinces, consisting of an almost level plain, intersected by 
undulating sandhills, and much cut up by ravines along its southern 
border, where it. abuts upon the river Jumna (Jamund). The .Sfrsa 
river flows through the niidst of the tahsil, and the East Indian 
Railway traverses it from end to end. Area, 293 square miles, of 
which abo are cultivated; pop. (1872), 143,869; land revenue, 
£^5tT^9^ 9 total .Government revenue, ;^27,72i ; rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;£4 i,4i6. 

81 l£farilAb^--Town in Mdinpuri District, North-Western Provinces, 
and headquarters of the tafisil Pop. (1872), 10,069, consisting of 5366 
Hindus and 4703 Muhammadans. Situated in lat. 27" 6' 5" n., and 
long. 78* 38- io'' E., on the Agra road^ nearly 2 miles from Shikohdbad 
station, on the East Indian Railway, and 34 miles west of Mdinpuri 
town. !]pie oH town, a Uur^je straggling collection of houses, lies east 
and south thb main road ; but thei principal bdiAr lines the highway 
itself! and^x^ntains 9 (native inns) for the accommodation of 

travellers. Ancient nvouhd, once the * site 6f a fort, now covered by 
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houses. Numerous temples and mosques. Birthplace of several Hindu 
I and Musalrhdn saints. Handsome tahsUi^ police station, post office, 
school; telegraph office at railway station. Named after Prince DAra 
Shikoh, traces of whose residence, garden, and wells still remain. The 
British obtained possession of ShikohdbAd in 1801, and established a 
! cantonment south of the town. In 1802, a Marhattd force under Fleury 
surprised the British detachment; after which the cantonment was re- 
moved to Mdinpuri. Formerly a great emporium for raw cotton, but 
the trade has declined. Manufacture of sweetmeats and cotton cloth. 

Shillong^.— Chief town of the Khdsi and Jdintia Hills District, and 
administrative headquarters of the Chief Commissioner of Assam; 
situated in lat. 25" 32' 39'' N., and long. 91" 55' 32" e., on a‘ tableland 
4900 feet above sea level, and 67 miles south by road from Gauhdti 
(Oowhatty). The Census of 1 87 2, taken before Shillong became the seat 
of the local government, shows a population of only 1363 inhabitants. 
Shillong first became the civil station of the Khdsi and Jdintia Hills in 
1864, in substitution for Cherra Poonjee. In 1874, pn the constitution 
of the Chief Commissionership of Assam, it was chosen as the head- 
quarters of the new administration, on account both of its salubrity and 
its convenient position between the Brahmaputra and Surmd valleys. 
The Chief Commissioner permanently resides here, and also the heads 
of all the departments of Government A considerable native popula- 
tion is already settled, which increases from year to year. I^rge sums 
of money have lyen expended on the erection of public buildings. A 
printing press has been established, from which issue all the official 
documents and reports of the Province. A church has been built, at 
which a chaplain officiates alternately with Gauhdti. The nominal area 
of the station is 7 miles in length by mile broad. An excellent 
water supply has been introduced through an aqueduct, which has its 
source in the neighbouring hill streams. Sanitary measures are strin- 
gently enforced. The cart-road from Gauhdti, the old capital of Assam, 
on the Brahmaputra, was opened for traffic in 1877. The entire dis- 
tance of 67 miles is accomplished by tonga ddk in about two days ; and 
the sanatorium is thus rendered easily accessible from the fever-stricken 
plains of the Brahmaputra valley. The gradients on this loafi are a 
model of engineering skill. In 1875, the cantonments at Shillong were 
occupied by the 43d Regiment of Assam Light Infantry, with a total 
strength of 935 men. A large weekly market is held in the ddzdr. The 
model farm established in the neighbourhood in 1873 has not proved 
successful, either from a financial or an agricultural point of view. 
(See 7 ^ Statistical Account of Assamy voL il p. 229.) The climate of 
Shillong is singularly mild and equable. A temperature higher than 
F. is seldom recorded. Hoar-frost lies upon the ground almost 
morning during the months of December, January, and February. 
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Shallow water occasionally freezes over, but snow never falls. Fires are 
necessary during the great part of jthe year, the fuel Used being coal 
obtained at great cost from the beds at Mdo-beh-lyrkar. The price is 
about per ton. The rainfdl registered during the three years 
ending in 1876 averaged 8^*65 ir^es a year. The prevailing diseases 
are dysentery, bowel complaints, and disorders of the liver; but when 
once Europe^Ml residents have passed through a short period of acclima- 
tizing indispcfeition, they generally enjoy excellent health. 

ShilloH|f.--Mountain range in the Khasi and Jiintia Hills District, 
Assam, ovdlooking the station of the same na^e. The highest peak 
(lat. 25“ 34' 18" N., long. 91* 5J' 437E.) attains a height of 6449 feet 
above the sea, being the most elevated point in the entire District. The 
crown of the ridge is covered with sacred groves 'of large timber- 
trees. , 

SMxOipga. — A District forming the north-western portion of the 
Nagar Division of Mysore, lying between 13" 30' and 14“ 38' n. lat., and 
between 74® 44' and 76“ 5' e. long. Estimated area, 3797 square miles; 
population, according to the Census of 1871, 4^8,976 souls. Bounded 
along the north and west by the Districts of Dhdrwdr and North Kanara, 
in the Bombay Presidency. The administrative headquarters arc at 
ShimOga Town, on the left bank of the Turtga river, just above its 
junction with the Bhadra. ^ 

Physical Aspects. — I’he District constitutes part of the principal water- 
shed of Southern Indiru The river system is twofold — the rivers in the 
east, the Tunga, the Bhadra, and the Varada uniting to form the Tunga- 
bhadra, which ultimately falls into the Kistna, and So into the Bay of 
Bengal; while in the west, a few minor streams break through the 
barrier of the Western Ghdts and reach the Kdnard coast. The whole 
region is covered with hills and valleys, hut it naturally divides into two 
distinct pUrtions. The larger half, tp^rds the west, known as the 
Malnd 4 ' or- ftill country, gradually rises towards the Western Ghats, 
where isolated peaks attain a height of more . thaii ’4000 feet above sea 
level. The general elevation of the Distncl is about 2000 feet; and 
towards the ea^t it opens out into the Mai(kn or plain country, which 
fohns part of the j^neral plateau of *Mysoie.’. The Malndd presents a 
wealth of pictureljie scenery and^ild li<£ ; A"p^kof giant timber- 
trees, overgrown with brilliant creepers, (BXfeiids'continuously for miles, 
only inteihipted by glad^of verdant g^ass ,^ the towering mountm^^ 
form> a precipitous background ; and^adld animals of all kinds abound. 
Near the north-western frontier of the fii^ictj' the Shirdvati river bursts 
through the West9^ GMts by the^elehrate!E(;Falis of Gersopp^ which 
surpass any the combined attributes of 

heightj vphllfVof have few rivals m 

the world" Ibh riverheii is' ss^^ throws itself over a 
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chasm 960 feet in depth in four distinct falls, one of which has an 
unbroken descent of 830 feet 

; The mineral products include iron-ore, and laterite for building 
Magnetic stones, occasionally iound, on the summits of the Ghdts, are 
highly prized. In the valleys of the Malnid, the soil is a loose, sandy 
loam, very suitable for rice ; in the horth-e^t appears the black cottbn- 
soil. The wealth of timber in the Malndd remains as ye{^ unproductive, 
owing to the inaccessible nature of the country. The more valuable 
trees include wild jackj ebonf, som^ the laxgonlevaddram, gam- 
lx)ge, and a species of cedar. In the centre of the District are found 
teak, sandal -wood, the areca, cocoa-nut and sago palms, bamboo, 
cardamoms, and the pepper 4 ine. Farther to the east, large trees alto- 
gether disappear. An area of about 35 square miles has been reserved 
by the Forest Department, including a teak plantation ; and trees in 
avenues are planted along the public roads. Among wild animals, bison 
are especially numerous ih the tdiuk of Sdgar, where wild elephants are 
also occasionally seen. Tigers, leopards, bears, wild hog, idmbhar and 
chitdl deer, and jungle <sheep are common in the wooded tracts. 

History . — The present area of Shimoga District has supplied more 
than one important city to Southern India. The oldest memorials are 
three copper plates, purporting to be land-grants of Janamej^ya, the 
monarch to whom the Mahdbhdraia was recited. Considerable doubt 
has been thrown upon the genuineness of these inscriptions ; and the 
dates to which they have been referred belong to epic legend rather 
than to history. Janamejdya is ^signed to 1300 b.c. One of the 
plates bears the date 89 of the Yudishthira era, which would be 
equivalent to 3013 B.C., according to Mr. Lewis Rice. 

Local history commences with the Kadambas, whose capital was at 
Banavasi, on the north-western frontier of this District, and whose 
dominions extended over grej); part of Kdnara and Mysore* Banavasi 
is identified as one of the spots visited by a Buddhist missionary in 245 
B.C., and as mentioned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy in the 2nd 
century a.d. In the ^hfjientury, tfie Kadambas were overthrown by 
the Chalukya king;S, uqder;whom they long continued govern as feu- 
^tories; and at abput the sa||ie time a petty Jain kih^om was estab- 
lished at Humcha. The JJhalukyas were in their turn expelled by the 
Kalachuryas, under wbos^protedtion the Lingdyat religion became 
predominant in Kdruura. Shimoga District subsequently was included 
within the dominions of the ]&llalas ana tfte kings of Vijayanapr, 
who were successively, siwgfairi^oyer all Southern India. At the time 
of the decadence of the Jdtteif empire, mahy , local chiefs or pdl^drs 
succeeded in asserting "their mdeperidenc*^ whom the Kekdi and 
the Basvapatna iamdies dlv^dedLbotvoeeh tliom the area of this Distrit^. 
The Keladi family, who were lir^yaA, first themselves at 

voL.vni. T 
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Jkkeri about 1560, and subsequently transferred their residence to 
Bedndr, better known by the honorific appellation of Nagar. At one 
time they attained great power; but they were finally conquered by 
Haidar Ah in 1763, when their territory was annexed to Mysore. The 
Basvapatna chiefs were a less influential family, whose capital was at 
Tarikere, in the adjoining District of Kddur. They also fell before the 
organized empire of Haidar All in 1761. After the death of Tipd, 
and the re-establishment of the old Hindu dynasty of Mysore in 
1799, Shimoga District repeatedly became the scene of disturbances, 
caused by the mal-administration of the Deshasta Brdhmans, who had 
seized on the offices of government, and made themselves obnoxious to 
both the Lingdyats, and the cultivators. These disturbances culminated 
in the rebellion of 1830, led by representatives of the old Keladi and 
Basvapatna families, which occasioned the direct assumption of the 
administration of the entire State by the British. 

Population.^ln 1838, a Report by Mr. Stokes estimated the popula- 
tion of the District to ht 304,120 souls ; and a kMna sumdri or house 
enumeration, in 1853-54, returned a total of 427»i79- The regular 
Census of 1871 ascertained the number to be 498,976, showing an 
increase of 64 per cent in the interval of thirty-three years, and nearly 
17 per cent, in the later period of eighteen years, if the earlier estimates 
can be trusted This last-mentioned rate of increase is lower than in 
any other District of Mysore. The area of the District is approximately 
taken at 3797 square miles, which yields an average of 1 3 r4 persons 
per square mile, an average rising to 247 in the tdluk of Sordb. 
Classified according to sex, there are 258,446 males and 240,530 
females; proportion of males, 51*79 per cent There are, under 12 
years of age, 88,179 boys and 85,045 girls; total, 173,224, or 35 ix:r 
cent, of the District population. The occupation tables are scarcely 
trustworthy; but it may be mentioned that 133,112 persons are returned 
as connected with agriculture, and 22,307 with manufacture and arts. 
The religious division of the people shows— Hindus, 468,294, or 93*85 
per cent; Muhammadans, 25,598, or 5*13 per cent; Jains, 4099,01 
0*82 pe^ cent ; Christians, 984, or 0*19 per cent ; and i PirsL Ihe 
Hindus are further subdivided, according to the two great sects, into 
183,853 rrewhippers of Vishnu and 284,441 worshippers of Siva. The 
Brdhmans number 26,569, of whom the great majority belong to the 
Smarta sect ; those claimiM the rank of Kshattriyas are returned at 
14,720, including 11,558 Marhattds and 1355 Rdjputs; the Vaisy^ 
are poorly rqpijesented by only 1098 persons, almost all Komats. 
Of inferior caster tHe most numerous are Wokligas (56,584)» 
are agricultural Idigas (49,987), whose caste occupation ^ 

that of toddy-diaw^ > and Sddam (44»88i), of whom many are aw 
cultivators. The lin^yats, who have always been influential in this 
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part of the country, number 52,701. Out-castes are returned at 60,358 ; 
wandering tribes, 18,001; wild tribes, 5558. The Musalm^ns, who 
muster strongest in the tdluk of Shimoga, are mostly all described as 
] )eccani Musalmdns of the Sunni sect Out of the total of 984 Christians, 
34 are Europeans and 35 Eurasians (chiefly residing on the coffee- 
plantations), leaving 915 for the native converts. According to another 
principle of classification, 1 18 are Protestants and 866 Roman Catholics. 

The District contains 2829 populated towns and villages, with 2406 
houses of the better class (or above in value), and 88,526 of the 
inferior sort. Compared with the area and population, these figures 
yield the following averages : — ^Villages per square mile, 075 ; houses 
per square mile, 24; persons per village, 176; persons per house, 
5*49. The only place in the District with more than 5000 inhabitants 
is Shimoga Town, the headquarters of the District, on the Tunga 
river; pop. (1871), 11,034. Its prosperity dates from the introduc- 
tion of British rule. There are many sites of ruined cities in the 
District, which have been already alluded to. The chief are — Nagar or 
Bcdniir, Ikkeri, and Keladi, all associated w'|th a family of Lingdyat 
pdlegdrs; Basvapatna, tht? early residence of the Tarikere chiefs ; the 
Jain ruins of Humcha; and Banayasi, with its Buddhist memorials. The 
most important modern towns, after Shimoga itself, are Chennagiri and 
Sdgar. There are altogether eight municipalities in the District, with 
an aggregate municipal income, in 1874-75, of ;£’453i. 

Agriculture . — The staple food crop of the District is rice, which is 
especially cultivated in the terraced valleys of the Malndd or hill 
country. The names of 60 different varieties are enumerated. The 
crop is sown from April to July, and reaped from November to Februar}\ 
In some tracts the cultivation of ‘ dry crops ^ predominates. Of these, 
rd^ (Eleusine coracana) is preferred by the natives for their own 
food, while rice is largely exported. Next* to rice, the most important 
crop is sugar-cane, which is largely grown in the tdluk of Shikdrpur. 
The canes are planted from January to June, and gathered after a full 
twelve months. The juice is for the most part converted into jaggery. 
The tract about Nagar produces the finest areca-nuts in Mysore. Mis- 
cellaneous crops include oil-seeds, a great variety of vegetables and 
fruits, pepper, and cardamoms. The coffee zone of the District is 
estimated to extend over 1000 square miles, but a considerable portion 
of this area is not of the most favourable character. There are alto- 
gether 250 plantations, of which 6 are owned by Europeans. In 1861, 
un unsuccessful attempt was made to improve the indigenous produetion 
<*f cotton, by the distributibn of American seed. The following agri- 
cultural statistics toe merely approximate : — Out of the total area of 
3797 square miles, only 699 are returned as under cultivation, and 702 
®s cultivable. The area under rice is 135,000 acres, with an out-turn 
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valued at £2^0,000 ; other food grains, 925,000 acres, with an out- 
turn of valued at ^£127,000; cotton, 10,500 acres; cocoa-nut and 
areca-nut, 18,000; coffee, 5000; sugar-cane, 2500 acres. The agri- 
cultural stock consists of 1 2, 1 1 3 carts and 7 1,853 ploughs. Irrigation is 
carried on both from tanks and from channels artificially drawn from the 
rivers by means of^nicuts or weirs. The total number of tanks is 8313, 
including the great reservoir of Sulekere, in the tdluk of Chennagiri, 
which is 40 miles in circumference, and ranks as the second largest in 
Southern India. In this same neighbourhood are to be found the best 
cattle in the District ; and there are several grazing-grounds for the 
amrita makdl, or royal breed maintained by the State. Buffaloes are 
largely used for agricultural purposes, and pack-bullocks are bred to 
carry the through traffic across the Ghdts. The returns show a total 
of 385,216 cows and bullocks, and 44,399 sheep and goats. 

Manufactures, etc. — The chief industries in -the District are, the 
weaving of coarse cotton-cloth and rough country blankets or kamUU, 
and the making of iron implements, brass-ware, pottery, and jaggei}’ 
from the sugar-cane. Ojl is expressed from a great variety of vegetable 
products. At certain localities are special manufactures of striped 
carpets, chintz, coarse brown paper, stone jugs, and rope from various 
fibres. The carving of sandal-wood constitutes a speciality of the giidi- 
gdrs of Sordb, whose delicate and elaborate workmanship is considered 
superior to that of either Bombay or Canton. The chief articles turned 
out are caskets and cabinets, ornamented either with leaves and figures 
from the Hindu pantheon, or with a copy of any design that may be 
ordered. Carving of inferior merit is also produced in other villages of 
Shimoga. The manufacturing stock of the District is returned at 1700 
looms, and 112 oil-mills. The trade of Shimoga is conducted with 
both the east and west coasts, and also with Bangalore. The chief 
exports are rice and other food grains, jaggery from the sugar-cane, 
areca-nuts, coffee, pepper, and iron articles. The imports received in 
exchange are European piece-goods, copper vessels, oils of various 
kinds, tobacco, betel-leaf, and gold and silver ornaments. There are 
four passes across the Western Ghdts, of which the two most itaiportant 
leave the District near the Falls of Gersoppa and at the town of 
Agumbi. The local trade is mostly in the hands of the Lingiyat^ 
whose centres of operation are at Sdgar, Tirthahalli, and Nyampti. 
There are five weekly fairs, each attended by more than 1000 people; 
and several annual religious festivals, at which much buying and selling 
is dene. There is no railroad in the District The aggregate length of 
impaial ro^ is 225 miles, maintained at an annual cost of £34^5 1 ^ 
District roads, 171 miles, costing ;^97z. 

AAmms^tM.^In 1873-74, the total revenue of Shime^ District, 
excluding education and public works, amounted to ;£i89,9ifi> 
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chief items' were land revenue, ;^^iii, 4 S 4 ; sdyar or customs, ;^38,5i8; 
forests, District is subdivided into 8 tdluks or 

fiscal divisions, with 43 habits or minor fiscal units. In 1870-71, 
the total number of estates on the register was 61,637. During 
the year 1874, the average daily prison population of the District jail 
was 426*99; and of the Idluk lock-ups, 15*33: total, 442*32, of whom 
35*93 were women, showing i person in jail to every 1129 of the 
population. In the same year, the District police force numbered 58 
officers and 408 men ; and the municipal police, i officer and 33 men : 
total, 500 men of all ranks, maintained at an aggregate cost of ;^4094. 
These figures show i policeman to every 8 square miles of area or to 
every 998 of the population j the cost being is. yd. per square 
mile and 2d. per head of population. The number of schools aided 
and inspected by Government in 1874 was 146, attended by 3465 
pupils, being i school to every 26 square miles, and 6*9 pupils to every 
1000 of the population. In addition, there were 80 indigenous schools, 
with 1009 pupils. 

Medical Aspecls.Shimoga, District offers a great variety of climate. 
The Ghdts on the western frontier are only 8 miles distant from the 
sea; and here the south-west monsoon strikes with its full force, 
bringing a rainfall of more than 150 inches in the year. But the Dis- 
trict stretches from the Ghdts for about 100 miles towards the central 
tableland of Southern In(Jia ; and the rainfall gradually diminishes, 
until it only amounts to about 25 inches at Chennagiri, most of which 
falls in October during the north-cast monsoon. The sea-breeze from 
the west is distinctly felt as far as Shimoga town. During the two 
years 1873 1874, the maximum temperature registered was 92* F. 

in the month of April, and the minimum 75" in December. The 
average rainfall at Shimoga town, calculated over a period of thirty-eight 
years, is 30*35 inches ; but as much as 170 inches has been known to 
fall within the year at Nagar. 

Malarious fever of a persistent type prevails in the Malnid or hill 
country; and the natives appear to be even more exposed to its attacks 
than Europeans, when once the latter have become acclimatized. The 
vital statistics are far from trustworthy ; but it may be mentioned that, 
out of the total of 7164 deaths reported in 1872, 3806 were assigned to 
fevers, 1276 to bowel complaints, 503 to small-pox, 32 to snake-bite or 
wild beasts, and 25 to suicide. In 1874, the dispensary at Shimoga 
town was attended by 237 in-patients, of whom 21, or 88*61 per 1000, 
died; the out-patients numbered 8393. # 

®MoiOga . — ,Tdluh in the District of the same name, Mysore. 

533 square miles, of which 147 are cultivated; pop (1871), 
79 » 03 t» of whom 69,936 were Hindus, 8433 Muhammadans, 78 Jains, 
and 584 Ch^stians. Land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates 
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0,023, 2S. 2jd. per cultivated acre. The west and south is hilly 

and overgrown with jungle, which gives shelter to many wild beasts. 

Shimoga (Shiva-mukha^ *face of Siva,’ or Shi-moge^ *sweet*pot’).«^ 
Chief town of the District, and headquarters of the tdluk of the same 
name, Mysore \ situated in lat 13* 55' 30" n., and long. 75" 36' 5" e., on 
the right bank of the Tunga river, 171 miles by road north-west from 
Bangalore. Pop. (1871), 11,034, of whom 7659 are Hindus, 2801 
Muhammadans, 51 Jains, and 523 Christians. Municipal revenue 
(1874-75), £2^^c>\ rate of taxation, 4s. 5d. per head. The early 
history is unknown. In 1791, a battle was fought in the neighbour- 
hood, in which the Marhattds defeated a general of Tipii Sultdn, and 
sacked the town. Its growth in wealth and prosperity dates from the 
time when it was made the headquarters of the District and of the 
Nagar Division. A weekly fair, held on Tuesdays, is attended by 1500 
persons. 

8himshttpa.-~-River in Tdmkdr District, Mysore.-— Shamsha. 

Shingnapur. — Municipal town in Sdtdra District, Bombay ; situated 
in lat. 17* 51' 20' N., and long. 74" 42' 6" e., 46 miles east-by-north of 
Sdtdra. Popt (1876), 1506. Municipal revenue, ;^293. 

Shinor. — Town in Baroda State, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 6006. 

Shiordjpur. — Tahsil in Cawnpore District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the south-west bank of the Ganges, and traversed by the 
Ganges Canal Area, 268 square miles, of which 148 are cultivated ; 
pop. (1872), 141,842. Land revenue, £2y,s$'j ; total Government 
revenue, <;^3o,289 j rental paid by cultivators, ;<f43,8i4. 

flhivAH. — Port on the south-western coast of North Kdnara District, 
Bombay.. Average annual value of trade for five years ending 1873-74 
— imports, 1 90; exports, 1 3 70. 

Sl^Oda. — One of the petty States of Undsarviya, Kdthidwar, 
Bombay; consisting of i village, with i independent tribute- payer. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^9o; of which j^i2 is paid as tribute to 
the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

ShiroL — ^Town in Kolhdpur State, Bombay, Lat. 16® 44' 10" n., 
long. 74 * 3 ®' 40" E.; pop. (1872), 8247. 

81 urpiir.-^Town in Khdndesh District, Bombay . — Sid Sherpur. 

SbiyagftDgd . — Zamlnddri and town in Madura District, Madras.— 
Sie Sivaganga. 

Shiyagangd.— Hill in Bangalore District, Mysore.— Sivaganga. 

Shiyftari^Hill fort in Poona District, Bombay; situated not far 
froi% the Harischandiagarh, and near the fort of Junndr. Shivner is 
interesting aa having been the birthplace of Sivaji the Great R 
was granted m i 599 to Sivajfs grandfather, Mdloji BhonsU; 
here, in 1627* SivAji was* born. It was often taken and retaken; an® 
once, in 1670, the /orces of Sivaji himself were beaten back by it* 
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Mughal garrison. Besides its five gates and solid fortifications, it is 
celebrated for its deep springs. They rise in pillared tanks of great 
depth, supposed by Dr. Gibson to be coeval with the series of Buddhist 
caves which pierce the lower portion of the scarp. The fort commands 
the road leading to the Ndneghit and Mdlsejghdt, formerly the chief line 
of communication between this part of the Deccan and the sea-coast. 

SholAgarL—Town in Dacca District, Bengal Lat 23' 33' 45" n., 
long. 90" 20' E.; pop. (1872), 6525. 

Sholangfipuram. — Town in North Arcot District, Madras . — See 
Sholtnghar. 

Sholdpur. — A British District in the Deccan, Bombay, lying be- 
tween 17" 13' and 18" 35' N. lat, and between 74" 39' and 76* ii' 12. 
long. Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1878-79, 
3925 square miles ; population in 1872, 662,986 souls. It is bounded 
«)n the north by Ahmednagar District, on the east by the Nizam’s 
Dominions and Akalkot State, on the south by Kalddgi District and 
some of the Patwardhan States, and on the west by Sdtdra and Poona 
Districts and the States of Phaltan and Panth Pratinidhl Bdrsi, in the 
north-east, is separated from the main District by a strip of the Nizdm’s 
territory ; and on the west, in some places Patwardhan villages are in- 
cluded, and in others isolated Sholdpur villages lie beyond the District 
limits. The administrative headquarters are at the city of Sholapur. 

Physical Aspects , — Except the Karmdlaand Bdrsi Subdivisions, where 
there is a good deal X)f hilly ground, the District is generally flat or 
undulating. It is very bare of vegetation, and presents everywhere 
a bleak, treeless appearance. The chief rivers are the Bhfma (Bheema) 
and its tributaries, the Mdn, the Nfra, and the Sina, all flowing 
towards the south-east Besides these, there are several minor streams. 
Of the principal reservoirs, Eknik and Siddheswar are near Sholapur 
t:ity, one is at Koregdon, and one at Pandharpur. Wells also to 
some extent supply water for gardening and drinking purposes. The 
rainfall being very uncertain, a scarcity of water is annually felt during 
the hot weather. Stunted bdbuls and mangoes, and a few nims (Aza- 
<lirachta indica) and pipals (Ficus religiosa), are the only timber-trees 
found in the District As these afford no cover, the District is without 
wild mimals of the larger kinds. ^ 

History , — Sholdpur is one of the Districts which formed the earl^ 
home of the Marhatttis, and the birthplace of the dynasty. It is still a 
g>‘eat centre of MarhatU population and mercantile activity. As full an 
account of the rise and progress of the Marhatti power as is consistent 
with the scope of this work will be found in the article on Poona Dis- 
and fiirther local details are given in the notice of the adjacent 
District of Satara An excellent monograph has been Written on these 
three Districts by W. W. Loch, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service. 
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.Sholipur formed part of the Peshwd’s dominions, until the downfall 
of his dynasty in 1818, and the incorporation of his territories by the East 
India Company in the Bombay Presidency. This District was at first 
included with that of Poona, but was erected into a separate Collectorate 
in 1838. Since then its progress has been rapid. Roads have been 
constructed, and the District is now traversed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. From time to time its prosperity receives checks 
owing to drought, to which its situation and the treeless surface of the 
country expose it. It suffered especially in the famine of 1877, when 
it was the first District to manifest distress in the Bombay Presidency. 
Extensive relief works were at once opened, and every possible means 
were taken to avert the starvation of the people. Much has been done 
by means of tanks to protect the husbandman from the cruel vicissitudes 
of the seasons ; but the situation and physical characteristics of Shola- 
pur will always render it liable to the natural calamities arising from 
drought. 

Population. — The Census of 1872 was taken on an area of 3925 
s<iuare miles, and showed a total population of 662,986 persons, living 
in 649 towns and villages and 109,826 houses. Density of population, 
168*91 per square mile; square miles per village, 5*88; houses per 
sqfiare mile, 27*98; persons per village, 1021*55; persons per house, 
6*04. Classified according to sex, there were 341,230 males and 
321,756 females; proportion of males, 51*46 per cent. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 12 years— males, 123,601, and 
females, 113,603; total children, 237,204, or 35*77 per cent: above 
12 years — males, 217,629, and females, 208,153 ; total adults, 425,782, 
or 64*23 per cent Classified according to religion, 613,856, or 
92*58 per cent, were returned as Hindus; 48,740, or 7*35 per cent, 
Miisalmdns; 319 Christians; 62 Pirsis; and 9 * others.’ Of Hindus, 
the chief classes are Brdhmans, Kunbfs, and Lingdyats. Brdhmans are 
employed as priests and Government servants; the Kunbfs are, for the 
most part, peasants ; and the Lingdyats are traders, shopkeepers, and 
weavers. 

Black soil, rich and capable of retmning moisture, pre- 
vails throughout the Bdrsi Subdivision, and, to some extent, along the 
banks of rivers and water-courses in all parts of the District In other places 
there is a large proportion of grey, harad^ and red soil, the latter being 
very poor. 012,175,711 acres, the total area of Government cultivable 
land, 2,138,788 acres, or 98 per cent, were taken up for cultivation in 
1 87 7-7R ■ Of these, 478,068 acres were fallow, or under grass. Of the 
remaining ^1,660,720 acres under actual cultivation (i 7 » 9^4 ® 

which were tiite grain occupied 1,387,697 acres, or 83 pet 

cent; ihore thMe-fourths of which were under /wir (Sorghum 
vul^), the staple food of the people ; pulses covered 124,064 acresi 
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or 7 per cent; oil>seeds occupied an equal area; fibres were grown on 
36,518 acres, or 2 per cent, half of which was under cotton; miscel- 
laneous crops, such as tobacco, sugar-cane, chillies, etc., occupied 
16,461 acres, or nearly i per cent 

Trade, Communications, etc , — Besides nearly 150 miles of the Great 
Indian Peninsula line from Poona, entering thq District at Pomalvddi 
in the north-east comer, and crossing in a south-easterly direction 
towards Gulbarga in the Nizdm’s Dominions, there are roads from 
ShoUpur city to Pandharpur, Akalkot, Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd), and 
Bdrsi ; from Pandharpur to Sdtdra and Kardd ; from Bdrsi road station 
to Tembhurni on one side, and to Bdrsi on the other, and thence to the 
Yedsi Pass ; and, lastly, from Jeiir station to Karmdla. 

Since the opening of the railway in that portion of the District be- 
tween the Nizdm’s Dominions and Poona, trade has greatly increased. 
Next to cotton, a large proportion of which comes from without, the 
chief exports are oil, oil-seeds, butter, turmeric, and cotton cloth. The 
imports are salt, piece-goods, yarn, gunny-bags, and iron-ware. 

After agriculture, the chief industries of the District are spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing. The silks and finer sorts of cotton cloth — such 
as dhotis and women’s robes— prepared in Sholdpur bear a good name. 
Blankets are also woven in large numbers. Besides hand-loom weaving, 
a steam spinning and weaving mill, with 20,336 spindles and 170 looms, 
has lately been established at Sholdpur city. Oil-presses of the native 
type are worked by Tells in many places, and saltpetre is manufactured 
to some extent by Mhars and Mdngs. 

Administration, — ^The total revenue raised in 1877 under all heads, 
imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to showing, on a 

IJopulation of 662,986, an incidence per head of 6s. 6d. The land tax 
forms the principal source of revenue, yielding ;^i9i,o77, or 78 per 
cent of the total amount The other chief items are stamps, excise, 
and local funds. The District local funds, created since 1863 for 
works of public utility and rural education, yielded in 1877 a total of 
There are 8 'municipalities, containing an aggregate popu- 
lation of 112,667 persons. Their receipts amounted to ^.nd 

the incidence of taxation varied from 3fd. to 4s, ajd. per head. The 
administration of the District in revenue matters is entrusted to a 
Collector and 4 Assistant Collectors, three of whom are covenanted 
civilians. The District is provided with the court of a senior Assistant 
Judge. For the settlement of civil disputes, there are in all, besides 
this, 4 courts. The number of suits disposed of in 1874 amounted 
55 ^ 7 * Seventeen officers share the administration of criminal justice, 
fhe total strength of the regular police force for the protection of person 
and property consisted of 97 officers and 442 constables, giving i man 
to every 1230 of the population. The total cost was £^122, equal to 
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I, 1 8s. per square mile of area and 3jd. per head of population. 
The number of convicted persons was 4817, being i person to every 
1 3 7 of the population. There is one jail in the District. Compared with 
45 schools and 516 pupils in 1865, there 'were, in 1877, schools, 
with a roll<call of 4648 names, or, on an average, i school for every 5 
villages. Two vernacular papers were published in 1877-78. 

Medical. Aspects, — The climate, except from March to May, is 
healthy and agreeable. In the hot season, the mean temperature is 
86“ F., very hot and oppressive in the day-time, but cool at night. Tlie 
rainy season is pleasant : the sky is more or less overcast, and the rain 
falls in heavy showers, alternating with intervals of sunshine. The 
rainfall, which during the last twenty-six years varied from 18 to 40 
inches, and averaged 26 inches, is unequally distributed, the fall in the 
western Subdivisions being very scanty compared with that in the cast. 
During the cold season, from November to February, the atmosphere, 
with keen easterly and north-easterly winds, is clear and bracing. 

Besides fever of an intermittent type, skin diseases such as guinea- 
worm, itch, and ringworm are prevalent in the Bdrsi and Karmdla Sub- 
divisions, brought on chiefly by the badness of the well w^ater. Fever 
makes its appearance at the end of the rainy season, and is due in a 
great measure to the sudden change of climate. Cholera used every 
year to break out at Pandharpur during the periodical fairs ; but im- 
proved sanitary arrangements have to some extent put a stop to this. 

In 1877, '4 dispensaries and the civil hospital at Sholdpur afibrded 
medical relief to 1038 in-door and 31,573 out-door patients, and i3>898 
I)ersons were vaccinated. 

SUtoUpnr. — Chief town of Sholdpur District, Bombay ; situated in 
laL 17“ 40' 18" N., and long. 75“ 56' 38'' e., on the plain of the Sfna, 
150 miles by rail from Poona. Area, 7J square miles; pop. (1872), 
53»403« The small but strongly built fort in the south-west comer of the 
town, surrounded by a ditch, is ascribed to Hassan Gangu, the founder 
of the Bdhmani dynasty (1345). On the dissolution of that kingdom 
in 1489, Sholdpur was held by Zein Khdn. But during the minority 
of his son it was, in the year 15 1 1, besieged and taken by Kamdl Khan, 
who annexed it, with the surrounding Districts, to the Bijdpur kingdom. 
In 1523, Sholdpur formed part of the dowry of Ismdil Adil Shdh’s sister, 
given, in marriage to the King of Ahmednagar. But not being handed 
over to the Ahmednagar kingdom, it formed for forty years a source of 
constant quarrels between the two dynasties, until it was given back to 
Bijdpur aa the dowry of the Ahmednagar princess Chdnd Bfbi (1563)* 
the overdirciwqfthe Bijdpur kingdom (x 686), Sholdpur fell to the Magh®^ 
frotU^hom it was taken by the Marhattds. At the close of the war with 
the Peshwdiih 1818, it was stormed by General Munro. Since tto 
the town, no longer exposed to the raids of highway robbers, lias been 
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steadily increasing in importance. Its convenient situation between 
Poona and Haidaiibdd has made it, especially since the opening of the 
railway in 1859, the centre for the collection and distribution of goods 
over a large extent of country. The chief industry of ShoMpur is the 
manufacture of silk, and cotton cloth, more than 5000 persons being 
engaged as hand-loom weavers, spinners, and dyers. A steam-weaving 
and spinning-mill has also lately been established in the town. 

Besides the courts of the Subdivisional and District revenue officers, 
there are the senior assistant’s and the subordinate judge’s courts. 'I'he 
houses are mostly built of mud, but sometimes of stone and burnt 
liricks, and are covered with flat roofs. On account of the absence of 
any high ground in the neighbourhood, ShoUpur is on all sides exposed 
to the winds. The climate, except during the months of March, April, 
and May, is agreeable and healthy. The municipality, established in 
1853, enjoys an average revenue of ;^5o6i ; the incidence of taxation 
amounting to is. 9d. per head of the population. 

Sholavandto. — Town iri Madura District, Madras ; situated in lat. 
10“ 2' 30" N., and long. 78“ 2' e., 12 miles from Madura city, on the 
Vaigai river. Pop. (1871), 2970, inhaCiting 525 houses. The town 
was built in 1566 by a colony of Vallalars, relatives of the Vijayanagar 
(iovernor of the South. The fort commanded a pass on the main road 
from Dindigul to Madura, and was occupied by Muhammad Yusaf in 
i757» to cover the operations of Calliaud against Madura. In the same 
year, it was captured by Haidar Ali, and retaken by the British. 

Sholinghar (Sholangipuram), — Towm in North Arcot District, 
Madras. Lat. 13" 7' n., long. 79* 29' k. ; pop. (1871), 4956, residing in 
759 houses. A station on the Madras Railway. The scene of one of 
Cootc’s greatest victories in 1781, when, for the third time within a few 
months, acting on the offensive, with vastly inferior numbers, he drove 
Haidar AH’s picked troops before him. There is a famous temple here, 
perched on a high rock, which is much frequented by pilgrims. 

ShOlipur. — Formerly a tributary State of the Nizdm ; situated in the 
south-west comer 'of the Haidardbdd territory, and since i860 an 
integral part of His Highness’ Dominions. Bounded on the north by 
Haidaribid territory, and on the south by the Kistna, which separates 
it from the Raichiir Dodb. Chief town, Shordpur ; lat. 16* 31’ N., long. 
76 48' E, By the treaty of 1800, the British Government engaged 
to enforce ‘the just claims’ of the Ni^m against Shordpur. In 
*^* 3 » the British Government, having succeeded to the rights of the 
Feshwd, relinquished the tribute due%) it from the Shordpur Rdjd, 
on condition of the Rdjd abandoning certain rusi&m (revenue claims) 
on the neighbouring British Distncts. A succession dispute in 1828 
^tnmenced a long series of disasters for Shordpur. The State fell into 
hopeless arrears to its suzerain the Nizdm, and in 1841-42 the portion 
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of it to the south of the Kistna was ceded to His Highness in com- 
mutation. A British officer^ Capt^n Gressly, was in the same year 
deputed to report on the Shoidpur State. He was succeeded bv 
Captain Meadows Taylor (1842), into whose hands the practical admini- 
stration fell, as the sequel of a series of intrigues, domestic 

quarrels, and acts of extravagance by members of the Rdjd’s family. 
The improvements effected by Captain Meadows Taylor, and the era 
of prosperity and order which he introduced at Shordpur, form a brilliant 
example of the administration of a Native State by a British officer. 
They are recorded without exaggeration in Meadows Taylor’s Story of 
My Life. On his departure in 1853, the affairs of the State began to 
slip back into their former condition, and the old unsatisfactory relations 
between Shordpur and the Nizdm revived. The Shordpur Rdjd threw 
in his lot with the rebels in the Mutiny of 1857-58, was sentenced to 
deportation, and shot himself. By the British treaty of i860 with the 
Nizdm, Shordpur State was ceded to His Highness in full sovereignty, 
and has since been an ihtegral part of the Nizdm’s Dominions. 

Shorkot . — Tahsil of Jhang District, Punjab. 

Shorkot. — Ancient town in Jhang District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the iahsil of the same name ; situated in lat. 30“ 50' n., and 
long. 72* 6' E., among the lowlands of the Chendb, 36 miles south-west 
of Jhang town. Pop. (1868), 3153. Stands upon a huge mound of 
ruins, surrounded by a wall of large antique bricks, and so high as to be 
visible for 8 miles around. Gold coins are frequently washed out of 
the ruins after the rains. General Cunningham identities Shorkot with 
a town of the ^alli attacked and taken by Alexander, and visited by 
Hiouen Thsang ten centuries later. Local tradition attributes its founda- 
tion to one Rdjd Shor, of whom only the name is known. General 
Cunningham infers from the evidence of coins, that the town flourished 
under the Greek kings of Ariana and the Punjab, as well as under the 
Indo-Scythian dynasties up to 250 a,d. It was probably destroyed by 
the White Huns in the 6th century, and reoccupied in the loth by the 
Brdhman kings of Kdbul and the Punjab, The modern town is a place 
of little importance. * * 

' : Skotmg-gyo-gdlL ( 5 ’A(>««g’-^^^(!W«).-;-Revenue circle in the Shwe- 
doung township of Prome District, Pegu Division,. British Burma. Pop* 
(1876.77X 3799 ; gross revenue, ^^757. 

Shviiw 4 )^ 0 l& (lit. * Tank of the Srdvans or Village in 
Hassan District, Mysore; situated in lat. 12" 51' 10" n., and long. 7 ^ 
31’ 31* B.i b^ween two rock)|hills called Chandra-betta and Indra* 
betta. Pop. (18:71), 1697,— vk. Hindus, 1231; Muhamrhadans, 
and Jains, 41a - According to Jain tradition, Bhadra Bdhu, one of 
the six imme<tiate^^ciples of the . founder of their religion, d^ 
here while leading a colony from Ujjain into Southern India. He 
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is said to have been accompanied by the celebrated Emperor Chandra- 
gupta, who had abdicated the throne and adopted the life of a hermit. 
These events, borne out by a rock inscription of great antiquity, arc 
assigned to the 4th century ac. The grandson of Chandragupta is also 
related to have visited the spot. On the summit of Chandra-betta 
stands the colossal statue of Gomateswara, 60 feet high, surrounded 
by numerous buildings. The hill itself is 3250 feet above sea level. 
An inscription on the foot of the statue states that it was erected by 
Chdmunda Rdya, whom tradition places about 60 ac. The surround- 
ing enclosures bear the name of Gangd Riya, concerning whom even 
legend is silent The statue is nude, and stands facing the north. 
The face has the serene expression usually seen in Buddhist statues ; 
the hair is curled in short spiral ringlets over the head, while’ the 
ears are long and large. The figure is treated conventionally, the 
shoulders being very broad, the arms hanging down the sides with 
the thumbs turned outwards, the waist small. The feet are placed on 
the figure of a lotus. Representations of ant-hills rise on either side, 
with figures of a creeping-plant springing from them, which twines over 
the thighs and arms, terminating in a tendril with bunches of fruit. 
These symbolize the complete spiritual abstraction of a yogi. According 
to the most reasonable hypothesis, the statue must have been cut out of 
a rock which projected above the hill ; or perhaps the solid summit of 
the hill may have been itself cut away. The workmanship is .still as 
sharp as if the stone had been newly quarried. Within the enclosure 
are 72 small statues of a similar description in compartments. On 
the face of the opposite rock of Indra-betta are inscriptions cut in 
ancient characters a foot long. Srdvan-belgold is known to have been 
an ancient seat of Jain learning, and is still the residence of the chief 
gfiHi of that sect ; but the establishment was deprived of many of its 
privileges and embluments by Tipil Sultdn. There is a considerable 
manufacture of brass utensils, which are exported to distant parts. 

Shrigonda. — Town in Ahmednagar District, Bombay . — See Sri- 
gonda. 

Shrivardhan.— Town in Janjira State, Bombay.-— Sriwardhan. 

Bhl\| 4 bdd « — TaMl of Miiltdn District, Punjab. Area (1868), 309 
square miles j pop. (1868), 58,889; persons per square mile, 190. 

Bhl^dbdd. — Municipal town in Miiltdn District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the tahsil of the same name; situated in lat 29* 53'N., 
and long. 71* 20' E., about 3 miles from the present bed of the Chendb. 
Pop. (1868), 6095, consisting of 395or Hindus,. 1,964 Muhammadans, 
27 Sikhs, and 154 ‘others.’ Fort built by Shuji Khdn, one of the 
Nawdbs of Mdlt^ under Ahmad Shih Dur^ni, in whose time the town 
possessed some importance. Local trade, ceritm for the . richest 
portion of the District. TaAsi/i^ police station, post office. Municipal 
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revenue in 1875-76, or 2s. id. per head of population (6268) 
within municipal limits. 

Shlitar Gardan.— -Mountain pass in Afghinistdn, dividing the 
Kurdm and Logar valleys. An important position, commanding the 
road to Kdbul, and the possession of whi(i, on the occasion of the 
retributive campaign after the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari in 
September 1879, enabled General Sir F. Roberts* force to advance on 
that city and occupy it almost without opposition. The ascent of the 
pass from the Kurdpi or Indian side is slight, though the descent into 
the Logar valley is long and very steep. 

Shwe An-daw.— Pagoda in Thayet District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma j situated a few miles north of Thayet town. It dates from the 
time of Nara-pad-dksi-thd, King of Burma (about 1167 a.d.), who is 
noted for his piety, his communication with Ceylon, and his frequent 
journeys through his dominions. He is said to have received from 
Ceylon a sacred tooth of Gautama, and while escorting it to his capital, 
he was warned by signs and portents to deposit it at the place where 
this pagoda now stands. 

Shwe Bon-daw. — Revenue circle in the Mye-dai townshii) of Thayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 4761 ; gross 
revenue, ;^543. Products — rice, cotton, sesamum, maize, and cutch. 

Shwe-Dagon. The great Pagoda of Rangoon, British Burma, 
and the most venerated object of worship in all the Indo-Chinese 
countries. Lat. 16* 46' 40" n., long. 96“ 13* 50" e. The annual 
festival in March is attended by pilgrims from all parts ; and so great 
is its renown, that the King of Siam, not long ago, had a handsome 
zayat or resting-place built near. The pagoda stands upon a mound 
partly natural, partly artificial, in the angle formed by the junction 
of the Rangoon and Pegu rivers. This mound has been cut into two 
terraces, the upper of which is 166 feet above the level of the ground, 
and 900 feet long by 685 wide. The southern approach is covered with 
handsomely carved wooden roofs, supported on massive teak and 
masonry pillars, and has at its foot two immense griffins, one on each 
side. From the centre of the platform rises the profusely gilt, solid 
brick pagoda, springing from an octagonal base, with a perimeter of 
1355 feet, and a gradually diminishing spheroidal outline, to a height of 
321 feet, and supporting a g^lt iron network hii or umbrella in the shai» 
of a cone, and surrounded with bells. The space around the pagoda is 
left ftee for worshippers; but all round the edge of the platform are 
nulnerous idd-houses^ facing inwards, containing images of Gautama in 
the usual sitting posture, and in a previous eiistence receiving from 
Dipengarai oh(^ of , his predecessors, the proffoetical annunciation that he 
too should, aili^ thd lapse of (a consists of^ 

unit followed by 140 cyphers), and the creation and destruction of 
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100,000 worlds, attain to Buddha-hood. Between these idol-houses and 
the main edifice are several bells, and Ta-khwon-daing or sacred posts, 
each being surmounted by the figure of a Karawaik (the carrying bird 
of Vishnu). The bells are struck by the worshippers with deer antlers, 
left near for that purpose. On the east side is an enormqus bell, 7 
feet 7 J inches in diameter at the mouth, which was presented by Bho- 
daw Bhiira. I have mentioned that theng-kye is taken to mean a unit 
followed by 140 cyphers. Strictly speaking, it is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit asankhya^ meaning innumerable. 

The whole of the early history of this pagoda must be rejected as 
untrustworthy, but the legend concerning its erection assigns it to the 
year 588 B.C. The story goes that it was built by two brothers who 
were guided by a ndt or spirit into the presence of Gautama, who pre- 
sented them each with four hairs, and bade them deposit them with 
certain other relics which had been left by his predecessors on a moun- 
tain in Pegu. The guardian of the earth pointed out this peak to 
the young men, and the sacred gifts were deposited on it under a tree. 
The first accounts in which any confidence can be placed are those 
relating to Sheng-tsaw-bii, a queen who ruled early in the i6th century. 
The pagoda has been several times added to and re-gilt—the last time 
in 1871, when, with the sanction of the British Government, the King of 
Burma sent a new hti from Mandalay, valued at ;^6 2,000. The name 
Shwe-Dagon is derived from the Talaing word takiirty meaning * a tree 
or log lying athwart,* which has been corrupted in Burmese into Dagon 
or Dagun. The Burmese word shwe means ‘golden.* During the first 
Burmese war iu 1825-26, the site of the pagoda was abandoned by the 
Burmese on the fall of Rangoon, and occupied by British troops till the 
dose of the war. In 1852, during the second war, the Burmese anti- 
cipated that the British would attack from the south side, which was 
accordingly defended. But an entrance was effected by our troops on 
the east, and the great Shwe-Dagon pagoda fell a second time into the 
hands of the British. The hill on which it stands has been strongly 
fortified. 

Shwe-doUBg. — ^Revenue circle in the Meng-ddn township of Thayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 82 square miles, almost 
: entirely uncultivable waste; pop. (1876-77), 4394; land revenue, 

; ^296* and capitation tax, ;^29i. Products— rice, sesamum, cotton, 

I *aaize, cutch, and vegetables. 

Shwe-doung.— Township in Prome District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Lat i8* 28* to ;8° 50' n., long. 95® 10* to 95® 23' e. 
Area, 200 square miles; pop. (1876-77), 25,901; land revenue, 
j£* 743 » and capitation tax, j£283S. I* comprises 17 revenue circles, 
each under a /Jitigyi, Bounded by Henza^ on the south, and by 
*he Irawadi river on the west. The eastern limit is marked by the low 
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Toung-gyl Hills, which extend from near Prome town into Tharawadi 
District, and are. covered with eng trees, forming a tract called the Eng 
country. The township consists for the most part of a plain, almost 
entirely under rice. Tobacco and vegetables are grown along tbe bank 
of the Irawadi. In the north-east, below Shwe-doung town, palm- 
trees are cultivated, and from these are extracted large quantities of 
iari. In the rains, the south-west corner of the township is separated 
by the Ddn-ka-la channel from the Irawadi, and becomes an island. 
About 5 miles south of Shwe-doung is the Theng-bhyii Lake, supplied 
by the Irawadi, and 15 feet deep in the rains. The great northern 
road from Rangoon enters the township through the Eng-daing, and 
strikes the Irawadi at Shwe-doung, whence it proceeds northwards to 
Prome. This township contains the Shwe-nat-toung Pagoda, the scene 
of an annual reli^ous fair. 

Shwe-doung. — Chief town of the above township ; situated about 
8 miles below Prome, on the right bank of the Irawadi, and on 
the great road from Rangoon to the north. Lat. i8* 42' n., long. 
95 * * i Divided into two quarters by the Kdla-khyoung. This 

town is of recent growth, the old Shwe-doung or Shwe-doung 
Myoma, mentioned in ancient records, being now only a village 
some miles farther south, opposite Pa-doung. Pop. (1864), under 
5000 ; in 1877-78, returned at 13,588. Accessible by large boats, Shwe- 
doung forms the port of the Poung-day and £ng-ma rice plains, the 
produce of which is largely sent to Prome. The town contains the 
courts and usual public buildings \ also numerous pagodas, monasteries, 
and zayais^ or rest-houses. 

ShW6-d0ttng Myoma. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township 
of Prome District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Rice cultivation is not 
much carried on, except in the south-west. The villages are chiefly 
situated On the bank of the Irawadi At the northern end of Theng- 
bhyii Lake in this circle is old Shwe-doung, the present town of that 
name having grown up since the annexation of Pegu in 1853. Pop* 
(1876-77), 3332 ; gross revenue, ;£6o6. 

Shwo-gnyoung-beng.-— Revenue circle in the Tha-boung township 
of Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 45 square 
miles ; lying between the Shwe-gnyoung-beng and Da-ga rivers. Con- 
sists almost entirely of a waste plain, gradually undulating towards the 
north ; rice cultivation in the west Pop. (1876-77), 2426, largely 
enga^ in fishing; gross revenue, ;^85 7. 

8 bwHfD 70 W*beng.--iUver in Bas^^ District^ Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Falls into the Bassein river in lat 17* iVn., and long- 
94* 55 ^ E-» Mid communicates with the Da-ga by several creeks. It 
irpm 160 feet wide in its lower portion, but only navigable by 

large boats during the rains. 
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Shwe-glta.— Revenue circle in tiie Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai town- 
ship, of Amherst District, Tennasserim Division, British Burma; on the 
left bank of the Salwin, along which is a teak tract Pop. (1876-7 7), 1994. 

Shwe-gyeng.— A District in theTenasserim Division, British Burma; 
lying in the valley of the Tsit-toung (Sitoung) river. Area, 5565 square 
miles ; pop. (1872), 1 29,485. Bounded on the north by Toung-ngd Dis- 
trict ; on the east by the Poung-loung range arid the Salwin Hill Tracts ; 
on the south by Amherst District ; and on the west by the Pegu Yoma 
Hills. After the second Burmese war, this District included the Salwin 
and Tha-htiin Subdivisions of Amherst District, and was first called the 
Martaban Province, and then Martaban District. 'In 1864-65, Martaban 
was joined to Amherst, and the District was called Shwe-gyeng. In 
1872, the Subdivision of Rwon-za-leng was formed into an independent 
jurisdiction now known as the Salwin Hill Tracts. Several small 
transfers have taken place since. Headquarters at Shwe-gyeng Town. 

Physical Aspects . — In the north, the Distri^ is highly mountainous, 
both the eastern and western ranges sending down numerous spurs 
which on the east approach to within a few miles of the Tsit-toung. 
both chains diminish in height towards the south, and the Pegu 
Yomas recede, leaving a wide stretch of good land. South of Kyaik- 
hto, a town at the southern base of the Poung-loung Hills, the 
whole country between the Tsit-toung and the Bhi-leng consists of 
vast monotonous plains covered with scrub forest or almost impene- 
trable elephant grass. At places, a pagoda, or a group of houses 
surrounded by a few tall palms, marks the village of some*fishermen or 
salt-boilers, who gain a precarious livelihood from the muddy waters 
of the tidal creeks or the salt-impregnated soil. At high tides, the 
whole of the coast for miles inland is inundated ; and so rapidly does 
the sea advance over the flats, that little or no chance is offered to the 
fisherman or turtle-seeker should he have neglected the warning sound 
of the approaching waters. During the dry season, the upper portion 
of these plains is easily passable by carts ; but in the rains they become 
one vast sheet of water, with the tops of the tall elephant grass showing 
above, and almost concealing the pagodas and villages, by which alone 
the boatman can guide his course. Both the Pegu Yomas and the 
Poung-loung Mountains are densely wooded, and drained by small 
perennial streams. The p^ses over the former are mere tracks winding 
up ravines, and along the crests of spurs. Acro^ the Poung-loung 
range are three principal routes, — the northern runs up the valley of the 
®aw-ga-ta and ^ross the Thayet-peng-keng-dat Hill to Kaw-M-do^ the 
northern police-post in the Salwin Hill Tracts ; the central road goes up 
the valleys of the Miit-ta-ma imd the Mir-dai to Pa-pwon ; the southern 
from the source of the Mdt-ta-ma to Hpa-wa-ta. The Poung-loung 
^ge,at theTsek-le Hill opposite Shwe^eng, attains a height of alwut 
vou viii, u 
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4000 feet, and terminates above Keng-nrd in Ke-la-tha, a peak crowned 
by SL conspicuous pagoda, said to have been founded many years ago 
at the same time as Kyaik-ht(-yo, above Tsit-toung. The chief rivers 
of Shwe-gyeng District are the Tsit-toung (Sitoung), also called the 
Toung-ngd and the Poung-bung; and the Bhi-leng or Diin-won. 
The Tsit-toung rises in Independent Burma, and enters Shwe-gyeng at 
its northern end, and, after an exceedingly tortuous course, falls into 
the Gulf of Martaban by a funnel-shaped mouth 7 or 8 miles wide, up 
which the spring-tides rush with great violence, forming a bore. This 
river is navigable throughout its entire length in this District by large 
boats and steam launches. A chopping sea follows the rolling crest 
of the bore, and sometimes wrecks a boat in a few minutes. The 
most important affluents of the Tsit-toung are— the Kwon, rising in the 
Pegu Yomas, and, after an east-south-east course of 60 miles, joins the 
main stream near Anan-baw ; the Re-nwe, which flows into the Tsit- 
toung, after a south-easterly'course of 90 miles, about 6 miles north of 
Shw'e-gyeng town ; the Rouk-thwa, navigable for a few miles above its 
mouth ; the Miin ; the Shwe-gyeng ; and many smaller streams. The 
Bhfdeng rises in the Salwin Hill Tracts, and has a generally southerly 
course to the Gulf of Martaban. At first it is a rocky mountain torrent, 
but as soon ass it emeiges into the plains it deepens rapidly. During 
the rains, it forms the highway between the Tsit-toung and Maulmain. 
At spring-tides, a bore rushes up this river, inundating the country 
around for miles. Its feeders are few and insignificant, but during the 
rains it communicates on the east with the Diin-tha-mf, and on the west 
with the Tsit-toung and intervening rivers. 

Shwe-gyeng contains five lakes, viz. HtiSn-daw, Tsa-weng, Mwai-deng, 
Mi-khyoung-goung, and Nga-thwai-zdt. The District has never been 
carefully surveyed from a geological point of view. The Poung loung 
range is composed of gneissose rocks, and the whole of the level and 
alluvial plmns are occupied by a sandy and very homogeneous deposit. 
Laterite formation prevails at places. The District is said to be rich 
in minerals. Gold occurs in most of the tributaries of the Shwe-gyeng 
river (lit ‘gold-washing’), but the quantity found does not repay the 
labour of washing. Copper, lead, tin, and coal also exist, but are not 
worked The chief varieties of timber growing in the District are teak, 
fyeng-g^^ fyeng-ma^ and thit 4 A. 

The; Census of 187a disclosed a total population of 
i?9»48Si Vk 67,943 males and 61,542 females,' or 23*26 persons per 
square mile. ^Classified according to age, there were^ u|pder 12 years— 
males, 28,682; females, 25,941: above 12 years-— males, 39*^^^ 
females^ 35 i 69I;» Classified ethnologically, there were— Karengs, 43»475i 
Burmese 41,5621 Takings, 35,401 ; touhgthds, 4887 ; Shans, 3^'^ 
Muhamma^ns, 421 ; Hindus, 391 ; Chinese, 157 ; EtiropeanSf 
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Eurasians, and Americans, 68 ; ‘others,* 34 : total, 129,485. By 1878, 
the number of inhabitants had risen to 139,432. The Karengs are 
most numerous in the tract east of the Tsit-toung, and belong to two 
great families, Sgaw and Pwo ; many of them have been converted to 
Christianity by the American Baptist missionaries. The Takings chiefly 
inhabit the plains ; the Burmese, the country lying north of the Tsit- 
toung. The Yabaings, who are engaged in the rearing of silk-worms, 
are found mainly on the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomas in Bhaw-n(. 
The Hindus, Muhammadans, and Chinese are all immigrants since 
the British occupation, as are also many of the Shans, of whom a 
whole colony came some years ago and settled at Weng-ka-neng, at the 
junction of the Mdt-ta-ma and Shwe-gyeng rivers. The headquarters, 
and the only town in the District with more than 5000 inhabitants, is 
Shwe-gyeng, founded in the last century before the Burmese conquest 
byAlompraj contains the usual public buildings; pop. (1878), 7528. 
Other towns are, — Kyaik-hto, an old town at the foot of the 
Poung-loung range, containing a court-house, market-place, and police 
station; Bhi-leng, with a population of 2074, founded in 1824, and 
containing a court-house and the usual public offices ; Tsit-toung, on 
the river of the same name, said to have been built in 588 A.D., con- 
tains court-house, etc. ; Weng-ba-daw, noted for its manufacture of 
pots, and as the chief halting-place for boats proceeding up the Tsit- 
toung; Kyouk-gyi, at the foot of the Poung-loung Mountains, 34 
miles above Shwe-gyeng, with trade in betel-nuts ; Mdn, Thd-rai-tha-mf, 
Pd-zwon-myoung, with manufacture of earthen jars ; Gnyoung-le-beng, 
etc. Out of the 512 towns and villages in the District in 1872, no 
less than 318 contained less than 200 inhabitants, and 126 from 200 to 
500; whilst 30 had from 500 to 1000, the remainder more than 1000, 
but only one above 5000. In 1878, the number of villages had risen 
to 564. The proportion of the population engaged in agriculture was 
returned in 1872 as 20*80 per cent, and the male agriculturists of 20 
years of age and upwards numbered 20,209. 

Agricttlture , — Out of 5565 square miles, the total area of the District, 
only 175 are cultivated, and 361 r are capable of cultivation. The most 
fertile portions lie along the right bank of the Tsit-toUng (Sitoung) river, 
towards the south. The principal crop is rice, of which 25 varieties are 
enumerated. Betel-nuts are very largely grown on the hillsides, near 
tunning streams, the water being diverted into the palm groves by 
uttiflcial channels. Cotton is sown in the toungyas or hill-clearings, 
^here the hill tubes carry on a nomadic agriculture. Tobacco, vege- 
kbles, and oil-seeds are also produced, but the out-turn is small Bice 
IS the only crop of which the cultivation has steadily increased In 
**77-78, the area under rice was 67,640 acres ; under sugar-cane, 1020 ; 
^^gutables, 1496 ; betel-nuts, 3738 ; mixed fruit-trees, 3619 ; cotton, 136 ; 
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and oil-seeds, 128. The area under rice in 1871-72 was 50,773 acres. 
The chief rice tracts are in the Kaw-li-ya, Kweng-da-la, Gnyoung-le- 
beng, Re-hla, Kyouk-gyi, and Gamdn-aing circles, the last being the 
most important. In 1877-78, the price of rice per maund of 80 lbs. 
was 5s. ; of salt, 4s. 3d. A buffalo cost £1, and a plough bullock £t. 
The average size of a holding is between 3 and 4 acres. As a general 
rule, the land is held by small proprietors, and is very rarely rented out, 
and never for a long term of years. Occasionally labourers are hired 
for rice cultivation, and are always paid in kind. 

Manufactures, etc . — ^The only manufactures in the District are pots, 
salt, and silk-spinning. The pots are made at Pii-zwon-myoung, a 
village a few miles above Shwe-gyeng town, where clay is procured 
on the spot ; at Kweng-da-la, a little lower down ; at Tshiep-gyi in the 
Kyouk-gyi township ; and at Weng-ba-daw in the Tsit-toung township. 
At Pd-zwon-myoung, the pots are made for export to Rangoon and 
Maulmain and intermediate towns, but at the other places for local use 
only. The largest sized pots are sold for los., and the others for 3s. per 
hundred. Each kiln holds 1000 pots, amongst which are about 200 of 
the largest kind. The annual produce of one man’s labour is estimated 
at 1000 unburned pots a month, or 7000 in the season, i.e, from Novem- 
ber to May. The industry has been in existence for about twenty-five 
years. The pots made at Weng-ba-daw are solely for the salt-boilers, the 
pot-makers exchanging for salt, delivered at the rate of 365 lbs. for every 
1 00 pots. The yearly out-turn averages 1 5,000 pots. In the Bhaw-ni and 
Anan-baw circles, at the foot and on the lower slopes of the Pegu Yomas, 
silk-worms are bred by the Yabaings as in Prome District. The annual 
produce of silk is about 9000 lbs., the value of which on the spot 
is £^$0. The quantity exported, chiefly to Prome and Shwe-doung, 
where, on account of the number of skilled weavers, there is the best 
market for it, is estimated at two-thirds of the total produce, or about 
6000 lbs. Of made roads, there are only 16 in the District; but cart 
travelling is easy in the plains, and along the left bank of the Tsit-toung 
river a fairly good road leads to BhMeng vi& Tsit-toung, Kyaik-hto, 
and Keng-rwa. King Tabeng Shwe-htf, who reigned over the Talaing 
kingdom from 1540 to 1550, made a road from Pegu to Toung-ngu 
vrith rest-houses and gardens at intervals for the use of travellers. 
road alone still exists, but is passable in dry weather only. Dunng 
the rains, communication is carried on almost everywhere by boat; the 
total len{^ of waterway is 250 miles. The journey from Maulmain to 
the Tsit-toung is made vUt Weng-ba 4 aw on the west, and the Shwe-lay 
Canal on the connected with the Bhf-leng river. To 

fadUtateiinterbour^ with Rangoon, an artificial canal has been cut from 
Myitlcyo on ^e Tsit-toung to the Kha-ra-tshfi creek, and thence by the 
Paing-kydn channel into the Pegu river. 
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Administration,— \n 1857-58, the total revenue of Shwe-gyeng Dis- 
trict amounted to ;^29,200. At the end of 1865-66, the whole of 
the Martaban Subdivision was transferred to Amherst District. In 
1877-78, the imperial income of the District was ;^38,485, and the 
local funds yielded ;£'4o85, making altogether a gross revenue of 
^42,570, of which the land and capitation taxes and the fisheries 
form the chief items. For administrative purposes the District is 
divided into 4 townships, viz. Tsit-toung, Bhf-leng, Kyouk-gyf, and 
Shwe-gyeng. These comprise 28 revenue circles, each of which is in 
charge of a Mgyi^ under the Deputy Commissioner or his subordinates. 
For some years after British annexation, the country continued in a 
disturbed state. Whilst Meng-Loung was in rebellion in Rwon-za-leng, 
a Shan prisoner, formerly a tk&gyi^ effected his escape, and openly 
proclaimed himself on the side of Meng-Loung. The native officer 
in charge was murdered in cold blood, but a small detachment was 
immediately sent against the rebels, who were quickly dispersed. A 
strong police force was then constituted, which in 1877 consisted of 379 
officers and men, giving i man to every 15 square miles and every 358 
of the population. The total cost was The number of 

prisoners confined in the small lock-up at Shwe-gyeng town was 79 in 
1877. Besides the ordinary jail sendee, they are employed in oil and 
rice-cleaning mills. The State middle-class school in 1876 had an 
average monthly attendance of 58 pupils, all studying Burmese. The 
American Baptist missionaries have also boys' and girls' schools for the 
Karengs. But with these exceptions, the education of the people is 
entirely in the hands of the Buddhist monks and of a few laymen, who 
have opened village schools for instruction in reading and writing. 
According to the Census returns, the percentage of males below 12 
years of age who are being educated is 9*50; of females, o’ly ; above 
20, the percentage of males who may be classed as educated is 26*13 ; 
of females, 0*38. 

C//w«*.— Except in the hills, the climate is generally healthy. The 
heat is excessive from March till May ; but a refreshing breeze blows 
from six to seven p.m. Towards the end of May, the rains are ushered 
io by violent thunderstorms. The total rainfall registered in 1877 was 
*S6’99 inches. The prevalent disease is fever. In 1877, the number 
pf patients treated at the dispensary was 6914, of whom 343 were 
h>-patients. 

Shwe-gyeng, — A township in the centre of Shwe-gyeng District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma; lying on both sides of the Tsit- 
toung river. Bounded north by Toung-ngd District, east by the 
mng.loung range, south by Rangoon^ and west by Henzada and 
Prome Districts. The eastern and western borders are mountainous, 
*Qd covered with dense forest, but between the lower slopes of the hills 
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and the Tsit-toung lie fertile tracts of rice land The other principal 
rivers are the Kyii and the Da-la*nwon on the east, and the Shwe- 
gyeng on the west. Most of these are navigable for some distance 
during the rains. In the west, the township is traversed by numerous 
fair-weather cart-tracks ; the main road from Pegu to Toung-ngii is 
now being made, and the projected Tsit-toung Valley (State) Railway 
will pass through Shwe-gyeng. The town of Shwe-gyeng lies within this 
township, but it is not under the charge of the Extra^Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Chief villages — Pd-zwon-myoung, the seat of a large manu- 
facture of earthen pots 5 and Gnyoung-le-beng. Pop. (1876-7J), 
49*198 ; gross revenue, ^^14,725- * 

Shwe-gyeng. — Revenue circle in the Kanoung township of Hen- 
zada District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated along the right 
bank of the Irawadi. Thinly cultivated, principally with rice and 
garden produce. Pop. (1878), 3641 ; revenue, ;£'684. 

Shwe-gyeng.— Chief town and headquarters of Shwe-gyeng District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 17“ 55' o" n., and 
long. 96* 57' 30" E., on the left bank pf the Tsit-toung (Sitoung) river, at 
the confluence of the Shwe-gyeng river. Pop. (1878), 7528. Extending 
across the angle formed by the junction of the two rivers is a low line 
of laterite hills, on which stand the barracks of the small garrison, and 
a few houses, the remnant of the large cantonment established here 
after the second Burmese war. Where these abut on the Tsit-toung, 
north of the town, is the old fort and stockade, which the Burmese 
evacuated on hearing of the advance of the British column from 
Martaban to Toung-ngd in 1853. The main portion of the town, 
which is built regularly, lies in the low land between the Tsit-toung and 
the Shwe-gyeng, and during the rains is to a great extent flooded. The 
inhabitants are principally engaged in trade. The town contains the 
usual offices of a Deputy Commissioner, police station, post and tele- 
graph offices, hospital and dispensary,' school, and forest office for the 
examination of timber floated down the Tsit-toung. Shwe-gyeng is a 
place of modem growth. 

fHlWe-gyong. — River in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. It rises in the high mountains north-east of Shwe- 
gyeng, and falls into the Tsit-toung at that town. Above Shwe-gyeng, 
where it receives the Ma-da-ma from the a^uth, and where its channel 
suddenly deepens, the river is only navigable hy the smallest boats. 
. Its bed ffi swdy, and in plates rocky. 

pagoda in the old fortified town of Pegu* 
Rirngoori DnS^ It is a pyramidal, solid brick build- 

ing, rising to 4 he^ht of 324 feet from ah octagonal base, each side 0 
which is 162 fast long. It stands upon two terraces, the lower one 
being a paiill^ogiam, with its sides 1390 feet long. The pagoda is 
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surrounded by two tiers of smaller temples; the lower tier contains 75, 
and the upper 53. Shwe-hiqaw-daw, in common with most of the 
sacred edifices in Burma, is connected with a visit of Gautama, though 
there can be no doubt that he never came so far as Burma. Tradition 
asserts that whilst Gautama was staying on the Mat»kd-la Hill, near 
the sources of the Rwon-za-leng river, he was visited by the two 
brothers Ma-ha-tha-la and Tsti-la-tha^la of Zoung-dd, a village about 
20 miles above the modern town of Pegu. To them Gautama gave 
two hairs, and, foreseeing that in the iii6th year of his religion 
the capital of a powerful kingdom would be founded at Han-tha- 
wad-di, directed that these sacred relics should be enshrined on a 
hill close by Ma-ha-tha-la ; and Tsd-la-tha-la obtained the aid of the 
Thagya king of their native town in carrying out Gautama’s instructions. 
The King of Zoung-dii placed certain n&ts or spirits to guard the shrine, 
made grants of money and land to the pagoda, and dedicated a number 
of people to its service. The Burmese chronicle is very vague and 
fragmentary, until it comes to what may be called the historical period. 
In the year 1116 of Gautama’s era (573 a.d.), Tha-ma-la and Wf-ma-la 
established the kingdom and cify of Han-tha*wad-df, of which Tha- 
ma-la was the first sovereign. He found the Shwe-hmaw-daw still in 
existence, and he added to it, and dedicated 25 families to it> service ; 
and successive sovereign^ kept the pagoda in repair. In 1209 a.d., 
A-nii-ma-ra-za, the twelfth king of the original dynasty, obtained 
a holy tooth from the King of Tha-htdn to enshrine in the pagoda ; 
and Dham*ma-ze-df, who came to the throne in 1502, received from 
the King of Ceylon a present of ioo,ooo paving-stones, of which 50,000 
were used in paving the court or upper terrace. Towards the end of 
the 1 8th century, on the occasion of a visit from the King of Burma, 
the ^pagoda was thoroughly repaired, and the hti or* umbrella canopy 
re-gilt. In June 1852, on the outbreak of the second Burmese war, the 
pagoda was the scene of some sharp fighting previous to the capture of 
the town of Pegu by the British. 

8hwe-lay. — River in Prome District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; 
rising in the western slopes of the Ko-dek spur of the Pegu Yomas. It 
flows in a south-westerly direction, traversing the centre of the plain 
between the Yomas on the east and the Prome Hills on the west, till 
it falls into the Myit-ma-kha, north of the village of Keng-than. This 
river is known by the names of Shwe-lay, Wai-gyf, Wek-pdt, and Khydn- 
khydn-gya, in various portions of its course. During the rains, boats of 
500 bushels burden can ascend the river as far as Tha-bye-poung-gyf 
village. The Shwe-lay drains a rich teak country, and several attempts 
have been made to facilitate the removal of the felled logs to the 
Irawadi, but without success. This is owing to the numerous hill 
torrents that rush into the Shwe-lay during the rains, and bring with 
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them the forest debris, which during the dry season has rolled into their 
beds. Thus obstructions are formed ; ajid the foaming water in a few 
hours bursts the banks, and either continues its course onward in the 
old channel, or cuts for itself a new one in the soft soil of the plain. 

ShW0-lay.— Township in Prome District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; extending along the western slopes of the Pegu Yomasfrom 
laL 18° 28' to 18® N., and from long. 95® 30' to 95® 58' e. It in- 

eludes the old townships of Shwe-lay, Rwa-bien, and Myo-doung, 
and is divided into 14 revenue circles. The whole country, except in 
the south-west, b hilly and covered with valuable timber. The other 
chief products are rice, cotton, and mulberry. The principal streams 
are the North and South Na-weng, and theTeng-gyf, but all are unnavig- 
able within this township. Pop. (1876-77), 21,963; gross revenue, 
;^r3348. 

Shwe^loung- — ^Revenue circle in the Tsan-iwe township of Henzsda 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; lying on both banks of the 
Myit-ma-kha or Hlaing river. Pop. (1876-77), 4266; gross revenue, 

8 hW 0 -l 011 ]W>~ 1 'o'*^i>>P' in Thun-khwa District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma ; extending northwards from the sea-coast for nearly 100 
miles, between the Pya-ma-law and the Irawadi rivers. Area, about 
1124 square miles. In the north, the country consists of a plain 
covered with scrub forest ; the lower portion is cut up into islands by 
numerous inter-communicating creeks, and is dotted with temporary 
fishing hamlets. Shwe-loung comprises 6 revenue circles. Pop 
(1876-77), 34,715; gross revenue, ;^i2,090. 

Shwe-loung. — Headquarters of Shwe-loung township, Thiin-khwa 
District, British Burma, and the seat of an Extra-Assistant Commissioner ; 
situated in lat x6>* 44' 30*^ n., and long. 95** 23' 30*^ e., on the Irawadi. 

Shwe-XDjeng-deng.— Pagoda in the Ka-ma township of Thayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Its name, which means 
* conspiqi ous,’ is derived from its position. It is said to date from 
about 100 A.D. ; and subsequently, as it was found that the desires of 
many who visited this shrine were accomplished, it received its second 
name of Shwe-tsd-toung-byf, or ‘prayers fulfilled.* 

Shwe-niyeng-deng. — Revenue circle in Bassein township and 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; extending Along the left bank 
of the Bassein nver. Area, ai square miles; pop. (1876-77), 3 ** 4 f 
chiefly en^^ed in rice cultivation and fishing ; gross revenue, ;£^ 53 * 

Bhwe-hftt^lMmng.'— Pago^ Dbtrict, Pegu Division, 

Britii^ of Prome town. It b said to 

have be^ ^ Tsan-dskie-wi the queen of Dwot-ta-boung, 

the founder (tf Piome (Am 442 8.c). The building has be^ since 
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on a low hilL Behind it are six other pagodas. The annual festival 
held in March is attended by about 20,000 people. 

ghwe-thek-lwot (lit. * Golden Lift Ereservedy — Pagoda in 
Thayet town, Thayet District, Pegu Division, British Burma. It was 
erected by Meng-gyi-tswa-tsaw-kai, the second king of the Ava dynasty, 
about 1373 A.D., as a thankoffering for the preservation of his life when 
he, as a child, was taken captive in Thayet-myo by the King of Arakan. 
This building is remarkable as being one of thfe most southern hollow 
pagodas; in Upper Burma there are many of this kind, but in the lower 
country the great majority are of the solid bell-shaped pattern. 

Shwe-tshan-daw. — Pagoda near Twan-te in Rangoon District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma; more venerated by the Talaings than even 
the great Shwe-Dagon of Rangoon. According to its sacred histpry, 
it was erected in 577 b.c by Thamien-htaw-byln-ran, the King of Kha- 
beng, and his queen, as a shrine for three of Gautama’s hairs given 
to him by three pilgrims from Ceylon, on the occasion of their visiting 
him whilst he was tarrying in the Zeng-gyaik Hills. Subsequently, in 
538 B.C., four more holy Hairs were deposited in the pagoda by King 
Thamien-htaw-byin-gnya-kan-dfi and a hermit named Gyki-ren-ga. 
Near the Shwe-tshan-daw is a grove of thwot-ta-bat trees (Sapota sp.), 
seven in number, the only ones in Pegu. The trees were cut down, it is 
said, by order of the Talaing rulers, when the Burmese conquered their 
country, because the produce was a royal fruit to be eaten by none but 
the monarch, and the present trees are shoots of the old stumps. 

Shwe-tshan-daw. — Pagoda in Prome town, Prorae District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. It is situated on a hill about half a mile from 
the bank of the Irawadi, and gives its name to a quarter of the town. 
The building is gilt all over, and is solid. Its height is 180 feet, and it 
occupies an area of 11,025 square feet. It is surrounded by 83 small 
gilt niches, called Ze-di-yan, each containing an image of Gautama. 
The pagoda stands on a paved platform, approached by four flights of 
steps, two of which, the northern and the western, are covered with 
elaborately carved roofs supported on massive teak posts. The gilt 
iron network A/f, or conical top, is 10 feet in diameter at its base. 
There are on the platform 12 or 13 bells attached to massive cross-bars, 
which are struck with deers’ antleis by those who come to worship. The 
pagoda is supposed to have been first erected by two brothers, I-zl-ka 
and Pa-U-ka. Tradition alleges that when Gautama arrived near Prome, 
and was walking on the island of Zeng-yan, he was accosted by a na^ 
or dragon, who begged for some sacred hairs to enshrine in a temple. 
Gautama refused this request, saying that the glory of building a pagoda 
to contain -his relics must be reserved for two brothers who had gone 
on a trading expedition to Thd-wdn-na-bhd-mi ot Tharhtdn. The naga 
then presented to Gautama an emerald box, praying that as he could 
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not receive the sacred hairs, he might at least contribute the receptacle 
for them. His pit was accepted, and shortly afterwards 1 -zi-ka and 
Pa-li-ka anchored at a place known to this day as Mya-rwa or * Emerald 
Village,* and discovert the relics. Having heard of Gautama’s pre- 
diction, that on the site of the modem Prome the capital of a powerful 
kingdom would be founded, they proceeded thither, and after con- 
siderable difficulty built the pagoda on the hill on which it now 
stands. Seven days after ^ their departure for their native place, the 
pagoda sank into the earth. Owing to the prayers of King Dwot- 
ta-boung, the founder of ancient Prome, the pagoda reappeared, and the 
king restored it The Burmese records give no further account of the 
sacred building, and oral tradition is all we have to rely upon. In 
1753, Aloung:bhiira coated it with gold; and in 1841, King Tharawadi 
thoroughly repaired the pagoda, which had been damaged by an earth- 
quake, and put on it a new M studded with jewels. ' Since then it has 
l)een again partially destroyed by another earthquake. It has lately 
been re-gilt, at an estimated cost of about ^£2500, raised by public 
subscription. The annual festival is held on«the full moon of Taboung, 
corresponding to March. 

Shwe-tsii-toung-byl — Pagoda in Thayet District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma . — Sef Shwk-myeno-deng. 

Shwe-tSWay-daw.—Pagoda in Thayet District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Shwe An-daw. 

Sidldah. — ^Village in the Twenty-four Pargands district, Bengal; 
situated just outside the limits of Calcutta. Lat. 22* 35' N., long. SS'" 26' f. 
Terminus of the Eastern Bengal and Calcutta and South-Eastern Rail- 
ways. Seat of a large transit trade. 

Sidlkot {Sealkoie), — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the Punjab, lying between 31* 56' and 32* 50' n. lat, and between 
74® 16' and 75’ 3' E. long. Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract 
for 1878-79, 1955 square miles; population in 1868, 1,005,004. Sidlkot 
forms north-western District of the Amritsar (Umritsur) Division 
It is bounded on the north-east by the State of Jamu (Jummoo) or 
Kashmir, on the north-west by the river Chendb, on the east by Gur- 
ddspur, on the south-east by the Rdvi, on the west by Lahore and 
Gujrdnwd^ The administrative headquarters are at the town of 
iSlALKOT. 

Pkyikai Asp^,-^l!he. District of Sidlkot, occupying the uppermost 
portion of the Rechna Dodb, stretches in a comparatively unbroken 
!level ftonr the v^ey of the Rdvi on the south-east, to that of the Chendb 
on the nortd^Stem border Along the course of either great bound^ 
river,, a narrow of alluvial lowland marks the central depression 
in whk^ titty ^ above them- rise tire high banks which form 

the limits of their wider beds. Parallel to. the Rdvi,. anoth^ stream, the 
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Degh, which rises in the Jamu (J ummoo) Hills, traverses the south-eastern 
comer of the District, fringed on either side, like the greater rivers, by a 
line of alluvial soil. The remainder of the surface consists of a level 
plain, slightly submontane in character, but lying at a distance of 20 
miles from the outermost range of the Himalayan System. Midway 
between the Rivi and the Chenib, however, a high dorsal tract stretches 
from beyond the Jamu border far into the heart of the Doab. 
Spreading in its northern portion from the valley of the Degh to the 
high bank of the Chendb, it narrows gradually as it runs south-westward, 
till it finally terminates in an apex about 10 miles beyond Pasrdr, thus 
forming an irregularly triangular upland wedge. The neighbourhood 
of the hills has imparted to the general aspect of the District a green- 
ness and fertility rare among the Punjab plains. Two-thirds of its area 
have already been brought under the plough, and careful tillage might 
still increase the limit of cultivation. The upper half especially, close 
to the hills, produces excellent crops ; but the southern portion, farther 
removed from the influence of the rains, shows a marked decrease of 
fertility. The poorest lands lie in the triangular dorsal ridge, where 
the naturally arid soil depends entirely for its water supply upon the 
local rainfall Elsewhere, irrigation from wells or hill streams has 
turned the whole country into a waving sheet of tillage. The alluvial 
lowlands of the Chendb and the Degh, however, suffer in parts from 
the injurious saline efflorescence known as reh. Between the Degh and 
the Rdvi, too, the wild and unproductive upland grows more and more 
impregnated with saltpetre as it recedes from the hills, till near the 
Uhore border it merges into a tangled jungle of brushwood and reeds. 
Numerous small torrents traverse the north-eastern tract, and several 
swamps studded over the face of the country are useful for 
irrigation. Traces of ancient canals may still be observed, some of 
which might repay the trouble of restoration. The most remarkable 
owed its origin to Ali Marddn Khdn, the famous engineer of Shdh 
Jahdn, and once brought the waters of the TAvi to supply the imperial 
gardens at Shdhdra. Trees are everywhere rare, and cow-dung forms 
the ordinary fuel, being used even in thp cantonment of Sidlkot. 
A few wolves are the only representatives of the carnivora in the 
Wstrict, while even deer and hares find little cover in s 6 highly culti- 
vated a tract. 

History. — Rasdlu, RAjd of Sidlkot, who lived somewhere about the 
first century dfter Christ, forms the great centre of all the local Punjab 
iegends. General Cunningham identifies this possibly m3rthical hero 
with the son of Sdlivahina, the Vikramdditya who overthrew the Sakas 

78 A.D. Tradition universally points to the town of Siilkot as the. 
femous Rijd *8 capital, while a thousand stories keep alive his memory 
among the Hindus of the hills and the submontane tract. After Rasdlu’s 
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death, however, his kingdom fell under a curse, and remained desolate 
for three hundred years. About 643 A.D., the RAjput princes of Jamu 
overran the District, which' they held until its union with the Muham- 
madan Empire. For a while the Hindu rule^rs managed to retain their 
possessions in the plains by the payment of a, tribute to the Delhi 
Emperors; but under the Mughals, SiAlkot formed a part of the 
Province {subah) of Lahore, and did not revert to its ancient princes 
until after the dissolution of the Mughal organization in the days of 
Ahmad Shdh Durdni. During that stormy period, however, the Rajput 
RAjds of Jamu once more made good their claim to the fertile and 
level belt which stretched at the foot of their mountainous principality. 
In 1740, Ranjft Deo, the ruling Rdjd, under a grant from the Durdni 
Emperor, possessed himself, by force of arms, of a strip of territory 
stretching from Dinga in the Jetch Dodb to the valley of the Rdvi. A 
powerful Pathdn family then occupied the town of Sidlkot itself; while 
the remainder of the District was harried by bands of Sfkhs, under the 
command of the Bhangi chieftains and of Charrat Sinh, grandfather of 
Ranjit Sinh, the Mahdrdjd of the Punjab. In 1774, Brij Rdj Deo, 
son of the. Jamu Rdjd, rebelled against his father, and called in 
the aid of Charrat Sinh. The Sikh chieftain gladly embraced the 
opportunity; but Ranjit Deo met him on the banks of the river 
Basantar, as he marched on Jamu, and utterly defeated the Sikh 
forces, while Charrat Sinh himself lost his life in the engagement. The 
Bhangi chieftains, who had just wrested Sidlkot town from its Pathdn 
masters, and dreaded the rising power of their co-religionist, gave their 
aid to the Rdjd in this campaign. Mahd Sinh, son and successor of 
the defeated chief, then turned southward, and began to establish 
his authority in the lower part of the Dodb. Meanwhile, Ranjit Deo 
died in 1783, and was succeeded by his rebellious son, Brij Rdj Deo, a 
man of debauched habits, quite unfit to hold his own against the active 
and vigorous Sikhs. Mahd Sinh seized upon the opportunity, and 
advanced upon Jamu in 1784 with a considerable force. The new 
Rdjd fled to the hills on his approach, and Mahd Sinh sacked the 
defenceless capital withoqt striking a blow. He did not attempt, 
however, to secure his conquest, but retired at once to his headquarters 
at Gujrdhwdla. The Bhangi chiefs of Sidlkot and the Kanhyas from 
the Bdri Dodb thereupon completed the overthrow of the Jamu prina, 
and wresti^ from him, by the year 1786, all Ranjft Deo*s acquisitions in 
the pMtfi; Deo hhnself finally fell in battle, making a last 

effort to the Sikh encroachments. The whole District thus passed 
into the the greater part became me 

appan^ of l«d#ers^^ b^ the Bhangi confederacy oit misl* The Kan^ 
chiefs except a few viUai^ which fell to Mahd SinL ^ 

Ranjft Sinh, sbh of the last-named prince, soon disturbed this dmi««) 
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arrangement of tenitory in the Rechna Dodb. In 1790, the future 
Mahdrdjd appropriated part of the Bhangi domains; and in 1807, he 
made himself master of Pasrdr. In the same year, the Sarddrs of 
Sidlkot ventured to question his title to these new acquisitions ; where- 
upon Ranjit Sinh promptly attacked and defeated them, adding Sidlkot 
to his growing dominions. By the end of 1810, the whole District had 
been swallowed up ; while, a few years later, the Mahdrdjd made himself 
supreme from the Sutlej .(Satlaj) to the Suldimdn Mountains. British rule 
was extended to Sidlkot in 1849, after the second Sikh war. On the 
first distribution of the Province into Divisions and Districts, the whole 
upper portion of the Rechna Dodb was formed into a single charge, 
having its headquarters at Wazirdbdd. In 1850, however, this extensive 
DisUict underwent subdivision, being formed into the two new Dis- 
tricts of Gujrdnwdla and Sidlkot, while portions were made over to 
Gurddspur and Lahore. Subsequent transfers of territory have brought 
the boundaries to their present shape. During the Mutiny of 1857, 
Sidlkot was the scene of an outbreak on the part of the native 
troops stationed in the cantonments. The mutineers laid siege for 
a time to the European residents in the fort, and remained masters 
of the whole District The treasury was plundered, and all the records 
destroyed. 

Population , — ^The area at present included in Sidlkot District had a 
population of 805,837 .at the Census of 1855. By 1868, the number 
had increased by 199,167 persons, or 2471 per cent The latter 
enumeration extended over an area of 1969 square miles, and disclosed 
a total population of 1,005,004 persons, distributed among 2317 villages 
or townships, and inhabiting 200,570 houses. From these data the 
following averages may be deduced; — Persons per square mile, 510; 
villages or townships per square mile, i'i7 ; houses per square mile, 
loi ; persons per village, 433 ; persons per house, 5'oi. (The area of 
the District, according to the latest Parliamentary Return, that of 
1879, is 1955 square miles.) Classified according to sex, there were — 
males, 546,159; females, 458,845: proportion of males, 54-35 per 
cent Classified according to age, there were, below 12 years— males, 
201,014; females, 172,919; total children, 373,933, or 37*20 per cent, 
of the whole population; above 12 years— males, 34 S»i 455 females, 
285,926; total, 631,071, or 62-80 per cent of the whole population. 
As regards religious distinctions, Hindus numbered 218,771, or 21-76 
percent; Muhaixunadans, 601,959, or 59*90 per cent; Sfkhs 50,279, 
®r 5 per cent; and / others,' i 33 » 995 i or 13-33 ^r cent A revised 
statement, compiled in 18.73, Si^es the following analysis of the 
occupations of the people :^Agricultural, 4 r 9 i 304 persons;^ non- 
Agricultural, 585,700 persons. As regards^ ethnical classifica^Oh, the 
principal Hindu and Sfkh tribes comprise 35,9*8 BrAhmans, it,734 
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Rijputs, 19,274 Kshattriyas, i4,264.Aroras, and 86,362 Jits, besides a 
few Banias, Oujars, and Ahirs. The Muhammadans include 13,570 
Sayyids, 2831 Mughals, 3079 Pathins, 45»465 Rajputs, 137,065 Jits, 
10,263 Oujars, and a small Sprinkling of * others.’ The total number of 
Jit8-*-Hindus and Muhammadans together—amounts to 223,427 
persons, and they form the finest agricultural class in the District The 
Awins, though not shown separately in the Census return, are a tribe of 
great social and political importance, being the leading Muhammadan 
- race of the submontane tract. The District contained 5 towns in 1868 
witji a population exceeding 5000, namely— Sialkot (town and canton- 
ments), 25,337 ; Pasrur, 8527 ; Zaffarwal, 5641 ; Kila SobhaSinh, 
5153 ; and Chawinda, 5082. The total urban population accordingly 
amounted to 49,740 persons, or 4*94 percent, of the District popu- 
lation. 

Agriculture . — Out of a total area of 1,251,324 acres in 1868, as much 
as 825,874 acres were under cultivation. The area under each crop in 
1873-73 was as follows : — Rabi or spring harvest— wheat, 404,775 acres ; 
barley, 65,273; gram, 6690; lentils, 19,929; tobacco, 6473; oil-seeds, 
13,225; vegetables, 10,908: Khaiif ox autumn harvest — rice, 85,463; 
Indian corn, 32,863; millets, 52,739; pulses, 22,377; oil-seeds, 7762; 
sugar-cane, 45,933; cotton, 47»237; vegetables, 8145. Wheat forms 
the great staple of the rabl^ and rice and millets of the kharif. The 
best sugar-cane grows on the land watered by the Degh, and in the 
lowlands of the Chendb north of Sidlkot town. Millets, on the other 
hand, occupy the dry uplands in the centre of the District. Irrigation 
is widely practised, as much as 420,379 acres (or more than half the 
total cultivated area) being artificially supplied with water, according to 
the latest returns. In the tract known as Bajwant, nearly every field 
derives an abundant supply from a network of cuts and water-courses in 
connection with the Chendb aiid its branches. Elsewhere, irrigation is 
carried on from wells, or by means of Persian wheels working upon the 
b^ks of streams. The value of manure is universally appreciated, 
and rotation of crops is carried out to a considerable extent. The 
village tenures belong as a rule to the intermediate type known as 
pattiddfi. Rents are paid almost equally in kind and in money. 
Day^bourers are seldom employed upon agricultural work except at 
harvest-tim^ when they receive their wages in grain. Skilled labourers 
in towns received in 1872-73 from 6d. to 9d. per diem ; unskilled, fi^ro 
3d. to 4}d. pear diem. Prices of food grains ruled as follows on the 
xst of Janwy 1873 Wheat, 23 per rupee, or 4s. rod. per cwt ; 
barley, 39 per rupee, or 2S. per ewt ; gram, 20 rew per rupee, 
or 5174. par cwt j IncBan com and/adr*, 28 xm per rupee, or 
cwt ; rice^ 

Cmmem Ttadit etc. local commerce centres on the 
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town of SiiUkot, which gathers into its bdzdn more than half the 
raw produce of the District The large markets of Lahore and 
Amritsar ((Jmritsur) afford a ready outlet for its surplus stocks, while 
the great rivers on either side form natural channels of communi- 
cation with the lower parts of the Punjab. Grain of all kinds is 
exported to Mdltin, Lahore, and Amritsar; sugar and molas^s to 
Peshdwar, Kdbul, and Kardchi (Kurrachee). Arms are despatched 
inland to Jamu ; shawl-edging, manufactured by Kashmiri settlers at 
Siflkot and Kild Sobha Sinh, to Amritsar ; and country cloth to the 
hill tracts. The return trade includes—grain from Batdla and the Bdri 
Dodb uplands ; salt from Find Dddan Khdn ; rice, tobacco, and potatoes 
from Kdngra and Ndrpur ; from Jaldlpur and the hills ; timber from 
Kashmir (Cashmere); hemp from the submontane tracts of Jamu; 
and indigo fipm Mdltdn. The indigenous manufactures comprise silk, 
saddlery, shawl-edging, coarse chintzes, pottery, brass vessels, country 
cloth, cutlery, and paper. In 1 869, an undertaking was started at Sidlkot 
under the name of the Belfast Flax Company, to encourage the growth 
of flax for exportation to England ; but though an excellent fibre was 
raised in the District, the difficulty of procuring good seed, and the 
apathy of the peasantry (who would not adopt the new methods neces- 
sary to the production of first-class flax), caused the enterprise to prove 
a failure after some years’ trial. The total length of roads in 1872-73 
amounted to 9 miles metalled and 1064 miles unmetalled. The District 
contains three printing presses,— one at the jail, which prints in 
English, Urdu, Persian, and Hindi ; and two native presses in Sialkot 
town, which print in the vernacular. 

Administration, — District staff usually comprises a Deputy 
Commissioner, 3 Assistant Commissioners, and 1 Extra - Assistant 
Commissioner, besides the ordinary medical, fiscal, and constabulary 
officials. The total imperial revenue raised in the District in 1872-73 
amounted to ;^i25,768; of which sum ;fio8,598, or more than 
five-sixths, was derived from the land tax. The only other item ^f 
any importance was that of stamps. Besides these imperial receipts, 
a small provincial and local revenue was also raised. The incidence 
of the land revenue is high, being as inuch as is. iijd. per acre in 
Sidlkot, against 8d. per acre, the average of the Province. The total 
number of civil and revenue judges in 1872-73 was 18 ; and the total 
number of magistrates, 17. The regular police force in the same year 
numbered 385 officers and men, while the municipalities maintain^ a 
separate constabulary of 185 men. The total machinery, therefore, for 
protection of person and property amounted to 570 policen^n, 
I constable to every 3*45 square miles of the area and to every 
of the population. They are further supplemented by a body of 
^ watchmen The total number of persons- brought to 
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trial for all offences, great or small, committed in the District in 1871 
was 6275, The District jail at Siilkot contained in 1872 a total of 
1152 prisoners, with a daily average of 460. Education, which was at 
a very low ebb during the Sikh period, has made a considerable start 
under British rule. In 1872-73, the District contained 427 schools 
of all grades (besides the normal school at Sidlkot), with a roll of 
8491 pupils. The total expenditure on education during that year 
amounted to ;;^337S. For fiscal and administrative purposes, the 
District is subdivided into 4 tahslls and 9 pargan&s. The ten municipal 
towns of SiALKOT, Janki, Daska, Zaffarwal, Sankhatra, Chawinda, 
Kila Sobha Sink, Pasrur, Narowal, and Mitranwali, had an 
aggregate revenue in 1875-76 of ;£3909, or is. ojd. per head of the 
population (77,239) within municipal limits. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The climate of Sidlkot may be considered as free 
from excessive heat, judged by the common standard of the Punjab. 
Even in the hottest weather, a storm in the hills produces a pleasing 
change ; while in May and September, cool breezes from the Himalayas 
moderate the prevailing heat The mean monthly temperature in 1871 
was 87*62’’ F. in May; 84*76’’ F. in July; and 53*43* F. in December. 
The maximum point reached during the year was 114° F., and the 
minimum 32* F. The annual rainfall for the seven years ending 1872 
was as follows:— In inches, 32*4, 49*4, 45*3, 41*1, 32*5, 33*9, and 24*4 
respectively. It will therefore be seen that the fluctuations are far less 
wide, and the supply far less precarious, than in most other Districts of 
the Punjab plains. Sidlkot bears a good reputation as a healthy tract. 
Malarial fever, small-pox, dysentery, and pneumonia form the prevalent 
diseases. The itch also proves troublesome amongst the agricultural 
classes. The total number of deaths from all causes reported in 1872 
was 31,079, or 31 per thousand. Of these no less than 18,556, or 
18*66 per thousand, were assigned to fevers. The District contains 
5 Government charitable dispensaries, which afforded relief in 1872 
to 21,100 persons, of whom 488 were in-patients. The leper asylum at 
Pathdnwdli consists of three barracks, capable of accommc^ating about 
100 lepers. Ca^e-disease occurs in the form of a murrain called 
which canies off a large number of beasts every year. 

BUlkot ^Tahsil of Sidlkot District, Punjab ; consisting of a fertile 
agricultural country, lying around the headquarters statioa Area, 628 
square miles ; pop. (1868), 380,031 ; number of villages, 809. 

BttButi^Municipal town, military cantonment, and administrative 
headquarters of Sidlkot District, Punjab. Population in 1868 (indud* 
ittg the eaiitonment), 25,337, consisting of 6148 Hindus, 16,580 
Muhaminadnit^ ^ 129$ Sfkhs, ijw Christians, and, 1301 ‘others.' 
Situa^ ».ve»d lor^. 74* 38- W, on the nordiero b^ 

of the Aik tiM the edge of the 1]^ triangular ridge which 
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fcxtcnds southward from the Jamu Hills. Distant from Lahore 72 
miles north-east Founded, according to tradition, by Sil or 
Shil, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as an uncle of the Pdndava 
princes. Restored by SAlwan or SdlivahAna, otherwise called Vikrami- 
ditya, father of the great Punjab hero, Rasilu. Headquarters of a 
fis^ District under the Mughals. Remains of an ancient fort crown 
a low circular eminence in the centre of the town, and are known as the 
stronghold of Riji Sdlwan. Other similar mounds stand among the 
outskirts. The modem town possesses handsome and well-built 
streets. Historical interest attaches to the fort in consequence of its 
gallant defence during the Mutiny of 1857 ; a cemetery at its foot 
contains the graves of the victims. A temple erected by Rdjd Tej 
Sinh has a conspicuous spire, visible from all parts of the town. 
The shrine of the first g&ri^ Bdba Nanak (see Amritsar District), 
is the scene of a famous annual fair, largely attended by Sikhs from 
all parts of the District The Darbdr Bdoli Sdhib, a covered well, 
erected by a Rdjput disciple of Bdba Ndnak, also ranks high in 
religious consideration among the Sikhs. Muhammadan shrine of 
Imdm Ali-ul-hak, a handsome building of ancient construction. 'Three 
public gardens; sessions-house, court-house, treasury; tahsUi^ police 
office, jail; two sardisy school-house of Scotch Presbyterian Mission, 
post office, Government charitable dispensary. The cantonment lies 
about three-quarters of a mile north of the town, and contains the 
station church, a Roman Catholic convent school, a staging rest-house, 
and a public garden. Local trade centre of rising importance, with 
several wealthy merchants and bankers, the most prominent of whom 
belong to the Jain tribe of Bhdlras. Large paper manufficture, 
canied on at 165 mills, and giving employment to 1244 with a 
yearly out-tum valued at £6^20, Considerable manufacture of 
cotton cloth. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £24$6y or is. sjd. per 
head of population (33,035) within municipal limits. 

Bidltekh. — Village in Cdchir District, Assam; situated on the 
Bardk or Surmd river, near the boundary of Sylhet, where toll is levied 
on the timber, bamboos, etc. floated down stream. Up to 1876, the 
river tolls at Sidltekh ghdf were farmed out to a contractor, who paid 
rent at the rate of ;£’i5oo a year. Since that date the toll station has 
*^n taken under direct Government management. In 1876-77, the 

receipts fell to 854. 

SifbuL— Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces.— 
*S»SIYAN^ 

SttnoL— Coal-mine in Bardwfhi District, Bengal, being a part^ of 
^ R^iganj coal-field. The mineral is a varoty of the noh-coking 
™®inou^ coal, with a large portion of volatile matter and ash. The 
^ghter portions consist of very pure coal, a sample of which gave 

VOL. ViiL X 
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the following results:— Volatile, 40 per^ cent ; fixed carbon, 57-5 ^ 
cent ; ash, 2*5 per cent "nie composition varies, however, con- 
siderably, the percentage of fixed carbon in one sample, being 511 . 
of ybla^e matter, 38*3 ; and of ash, 10*4; while selected rich layeis 
gave the following analysis Fixed carbon, 57-25 percent; volatile 
matter, 41 per cent ; and ash, only 1*75 per cent 

'SiU. — Religious fair in Tiimkdr District Mysore.— S hibi. 

Suburb of Howrah town, Hdgli District Bengal; situ- 
ated in lat 22* 34' N., and long. 88" 16'" e., opposite Fort W illing 
Has grown since the ^ginning of this century from a simU village 
into a flourishing town; inhabited chiefly by Government clerks. 
On the river-side are the Albion works, consisting of a flour-mill 
and a distillery, also a dockyard and a saw-mill. To the south of 
Sfbpur are the Royal Botanical Gardens and Bishop’s College. Per- 
manent mart for District produce; bricks made and exported to 
Calcutta. 

Sibitgar (Seebsaugor ). — British District in the upper valley of 
the Province of Assam, lying between 26" 19' and 27" 16' n. lat, and 
between 93* 21’ and 95" 25' e. long. Area (according to the recent 
Revenue Survey, which closed operations in 1875), ^^55 square miles ; 
population (as ascertained by the Census of 1872), 296,589. Bounded 
on the north and west by Lakhimpur District, the Brahmaputra marking 
the boundary for the greater part of the distance; on the south by 
independent Ndgi territory; and on the west by the Ndgd Hills District 
The administrative headquarters are at Sibsagar Town, situated about 
XI miles inland from the south bank of the Brahmaputr/. 

Physical Aspects . — The District presents the appearance of a level 
plain, much overgrown with grass and jungle, and intersected by 
numerous tributaries of the Brahmaputra. Along the bank of the 
great river, the land lies very low, and is exposed to annual inundation ; 
in the interior, the country rises towards the Ndgd Hills in the back- 
ground, and the cane-brakes and grassy swamps of the valley give 
place to jungles of heavy timber. The District is divided by the little j 
stream of the Disdi into two tracts, which differ in soil and general 
appeantnce.' Fast of the Disdi, the surface is very flat, and the soil 
conrists of a heavy loam of a whitish colour, which is well adapted for 
rice oultiyation. The general level is only broken by the long lines of j 
embankinehts - which were raised by the Aham kings, to serve botM ; 
roadwa^'; as a protection against floods. West of the Dis^ 
^ of the same character the general aspect is 1 
protrusion of the subsoil Tlie latter is a stiff ctoyi 
and funrowed^l^ ravines sno 

water<x>i|tr9^ divide ^ cultivable fidds into innumenble sinall 
sunken pat<^^ locally known as halds. It is in this western tiac 4 
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forming the Subdivision of Jorhdt, that European enterprise has terraced 
the slopes of the forest-clad hills mth trim tea-gardens. 

There are no mountains within the limits of the District. The chief 
river is the Brahmapytra, forming the continuous^ northern boundary, 
which is navigable all the year through by steamers and large native 
boats. Its navi^ble tributiuies comprise the Dhaneswari, Burl Dihing, 
Disang, and Dikhu, which all flow in a northerly direction from the 
Nigi Hills. The most signal example of alluvion in the whole Pro- 
vince is afforded by the Majuli cAary included within the District of 
Sibsigar. This island is said to have been formed by the silt brought down 
by the Subansiri river from the Himdlayas, and deposited in the wide 
channel of the Brahmaputra. It contains an area of about 400 square 
miles, almost entirely overgrown with grass and jungle. The fisheries 
of the District, which are Government property, yield an annual 
revenue of about ;^n2o a year. Wild beasts of all kinds abound, 
including elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, bears, buffaloes, and deer. In 
1870-71, £1^0 was paid to Government for the privilege of capturing 
wild elephants. The jungle products consist of caoutchouc, lac, 
bees-wax, and various fibres and dyes. The mineral wealth of the 
District is said to comprise coal, iron, petroleum, and salt, but none of 
/these have been profitably worked. A little gold dust is washed in 
several of the hill streams. Some hot springs are situated near the 
banks of the Dhaneswari. 

History.— Sfbsigax District first rose into prominence as the head- 
quarters of the Aham dynasty, which ruled Assam for about 400 years 
before the British annexation. Prior to the advent of the Ahams, the 
dominant race was the Chutids, who were of a kindred origin to the 
Ahams, and only subjugated by them after a fierce contest At the 
present day, these two tribes form nearly one-half of the total popula- 
tion. The Ahams, a people of Shan origin, are said to have first made 
their appearance in Upper Assam in the 14th century, after the downfall 
of the legendary Hindu kingdom of Kimnip. They gradually spread 
down the valley of the Brahmaputra, until in the 17th century they 
vere able to hold their own at Gauhdti against repeated invasions of 
the Mughals. It does not appear that they brought any Religion with 
them from their native hills ; but in course of years they fell under the 
influence of Hinduism^ and at the same time lost the virtues of military. 
*nd civil administration, by means of which they had founded their 
ctnpire. At last, in order to protect themselves against internal dissen- 
sions, they were compelled to call in the assistance of the Burmese, who 
'Ionized over the cotmtiy with great severity, until they were in their 
*nni driven out by thq British in 1823. The original capital of the 
Ahams was at GarkOaon in this District, on the Dikhu rivc^, a short 
south-east of Sibsflgar town, where numerous ruins are still to 
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be seen. The city and its suburbs appear to have extended over 
many square miles of country ; and the royal palace itself was 
surrounded by a brick v^l, about '3 miles in drcumferencei It has 
been noticed that one of the many gateways is built of large blocks of 
stone bearing marks of iron crampings, which show traces that they 
once belonged to a far more ancient edifice— thus attesting the 
primitive Hindu traditions of Kdmnip as told in the Mahdbhdraia, 
The whole is now overgrown with dense jungle; and the natural 
course of decay has been hastened by the hand of man» for the old 
bricks are found serviceable on the tea-gardens of the present day. 
The second Aham capital was at Rangpur, immediately to the south 
of Sibsdgar town, which is said to have been founded about 1790 by 
Kiji Rudra Sinh, the first Aham prince who submitted himself to the 
Brdhmans. The ruins of his palace, and of a temple which he built 
to Jaisdgar, still exist amid the deep jungle. To the eldest son of this 
monarch is assigned the excavation of the great tank, 114 acres in 
area, around which has been built the civil station of Sibsigar. 
Rangpur continued as the royal residence until the year 1784, 
when the Aham kingdom began to be dismembered The Rdji, 
named Gaurindth, fled before his rebellious subjects, who had advanced 
against him from the east He first stopped at Jorhdt on the Disdi 
river, in the centre of Sfbsdgar District, but was ultimately compelled 
to retire to Gauhdtf. With British assistance, he was enabled to return 
to Jorhdt, where he died in 1793. Apart from the ruins of successive 
capitals, the Ahams have left permanent traces of their power in the 
great lines of embankment running through the country, which are 
locally known as dlis. These were constructed by a system of forced 
labour, and served both as roads and as protections against river 
floods. The entire method of Aham administration was based upon 
personal servitude. The country was parcelled out into executive 
Districts, each of which was under the control of a taskmaster; no 
money revenue was demanded, but compulsory service was exacted 
from every individual among the subject races as his contribution to 
the heeds of the State. The recollection of this oiganized slavery 
st^ lives b the mmds of the people. At the present day, it is found 
aliiiost impossible to obtam labourers to work on the roads, or other 
Government undertakings. The peasantry are willmg to take employ- 
ment 6h the tea-gardens, when not occupied on their own little plots 
of ifce j ^biil to work for Government is held to bvolve mdelible 
the greet woiks of the Aham period have 
thU bto disre^, and tlm inca^^ of be rivers 

have throihi m 

^etf> ^ liiliiA mrpell^^^^^^ Burmese and took possesaw ^ 
As^ b 1823, they were mdisposed tb nhdeitibe be 
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of administration beyond what seemed absolutely necessary. A 
military outpost was stationed at Sadiyd,at the extreme head of the 
Brahmaputra valley, but the civil government by European officials 
was not extended farther east than the confines .of Nowgong. The 
tract that now forms Sibsigar District, together with the southern 
portion of Lakhimpur, was handed over to a native ruler, Rdjd 
Purandhar Sinh, who was guaranteed the secure exercise of his 
authority on condition of paying a tribute of ;^sooo a year. This 
unsatisfactory arrangement produced the results which might have 
been anticipated. The Rdjd, protected by the British name from the 
consequences of his misrule, indulged himself in the most wanton 
oppressions upon his helpless subjects, and rendered their condition 
even more miserable than it had been under the Burmese invaders. 
It is on record that the country became so depopulated, that it was 
unable to furnish the British tribute. Under these circumstances it 
was found necessary in 1838 to dispossess Purandhar Sinh, and to place 
Sibsigar under the direct management of an English officer. The 
early reports of those days are confined to complaints of the extreme 
misery to which the country was reduced. The tea industry, however, 
has now brought back prosperity; and at the present time the 
Sibsdgar peasants rank among the most contented and wealthy in 
Assam. 

PeopIe.-^yLx, Robinson, in his Descriptive Account 0/ Assam (1840), 
roughly estimated the population of Sfbsagar District, which then 
included great part of Lakhimpur, at 200,000 souls. Another estimate 
1853 gave a total of 211,477. The first regular Census was 
taken in 1871 ; and the enumeration, instead of being taken in a single 
night as in Bengal, was prolonged over the two months of November 
and December. The results disclosed a total of 296,589 persons, 
residing in 203 mautds or aggregates of villages, and in 55,604 houses. 
The area of the District, according to the Survey of 1875, amounts to 2855 
square miles, which yields the following averages : — Persons per square 
®ile, 104 ; mauzds per square mile, o’o8 / houses per square mile, 19. 
The average number of persons per mauzd is 1461 ; of persons per 
house, 5*3. Classified according to sex, there are 154,940 males and 
*41,649 females; proportion of males, 52*24 per cent Classified 
*fwiing to age, there are, under 12 years— 55,222 boys and 51,404 
girls; total chikken, 106,626, or 36 per cent of the population. 
The ethnical division of the people shows — 74 Europeans and 
^ Eui^ians; aay Bhutids, 7 Chinese, and 47 ^ Nepdlis; 29,352 
2 i*origines; 175,884 semi-Hinduized aborigines ; 76,933 Hindus 
subdivided according to caste; 928 persons of Hindu origin not 
*«cogni^g caste; 12,619 Muhammadans; 83 Burmese. The eWef 
feature in this olassification is the huge proportion of semi-Hindtiized 
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aborigine^ as compared with the rest of Assm On die one .u 
hill tribes of the northern HimiUyas and of the eastern Burmese Mo^ 

tonsare poorly represen^ • while, on the other, the castes of BeS 
Hindus have not penetrated so far east The great bulk of the poiS 
arepureA^ese,moteorlessconvertedtoHinduism, Theon«d^ 

nan ^ofAhams,^umbering 94,304 souls, still supplies on^thinl of the 

to^ inhabitMta Though they have now sunk to the level of 
cultivators,^ they retain many of their ancient habits and institutiona 
^e of them eat beef and pork, and also buiy instead of bumiae 
their d^. Next m number come the Chutids (31,34a), who havf 

and their pre'decessors m the government of the Upper VaUey of the 
Biahmaputo The Kochs (*3,965) are members of a tribe whose 
pi^t headquarters are in the Bengal State of Kuch Behar, but who 
ruled at one time over the greater part of Assam, before the anival of 
he Ahama The Dorns (16,277) are a curious race, who lay claim in 
A^ to high-caste purity, but reject the ministrations of Brdhnian& 
A 1 Uese are classed in the Census Report with the semi-Hinduized 
abonpnes. The aborigines proper include— the Cdchdris (15,320), who 
w largely employed on tea-gardens; 6862 Mlris from North 
t^impnr ; and a number of minor tribes, of whom many, such as 
the Kols, Urdons, and Santdls, are imported labourers from Chutid 
gpur. Among the Hindus, the Brdhmans number i2,82r, being 
especi^y numerous for an Assam District; the Rdjputs, 33*; the 
Kayasths, 2117 ; the Jain traders, from the north-west of India, furnish 
an aggregate of about 60a The most numerous caste is the Kalitds 
(*6,973), who form^ the priesthood for the Kochs, Doms, and 
Ahams before the introduction of Brdhmanism. The Kalitds now 
rank as pure Stidras, on a level with the Kdyasths, and are generally 
enga^ in agriculture or Government service. Classified according to 
religion, the population consists of— Hindus (as loosely grouped 
ti^eriier for religious purposes), 282,969, or 95-4 per cent ; Musal- 
;Xi,6i9, or 4’3 per cent; the remainder is made up of 283 
Christiate (induiBng 203 native converts), 153 Buddhists, and 565 
, The Hindus are subdivided into the four following sects 

T^tr^ Bhdgvatiyd, Mahipurtishiyd, and Thdkurii. There ate five 
prina^ ldi^ « religious institutions of a monastic character, each 
^sMed-river by its own high priest or gurdm, and 83 minor nfafofr- 
pe Samfij is represented by a few followers, who are all 

- Bengal According to the Census Report, the 
Vairimavs hufober 94 ; the Mataks, who are converts to Vishnuvism 
from amo« ^ iboi^ Of takhimjwtv *4,; the^^^^^ re^ 

teai^ Nfinakshihit, w followei* 

the founder Of the Sikh tdigioo, 14a The Mnluumnadaiis of SIbidgtt 
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are said to be descended partly from artisans introduced by an early 
Aham Uji, and partly from soldiers left by the invading Mughal 
armies. Many of them have joined the Fajslizi of - reformed sect, but 
they are not actively fanatical, and have ceased ‘to make proselytes. 
The natfve Christians are under the care of a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission, which has been established in Sibsdgar since 1840. 

The population of the District is entirely rural, being employed 
either on rice cultivation or the tea-gardens. The only place with a 
population of more than 5000 is Sibsagar Town, which contains (1872) 
5278 inhabitants. It is situated about ii miles inland from the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra, and, besides the houses of the civil officials, 
possesses a straggling ddzdr, in which a brisk business is conducted 
during the cold season with the neighbouring hill tribes. Jorhat, on 
the Disdi river in the centre of the District (pop. 1310), is the home 
of several Mdrwdri and Muhammadan traders, who supply the wants 
of the labourers on the tea-gardens. Golaghat, on the Dhaneswari 
(popt 1615), is the only seat of river traffic in the District, being 
accessible to steamers from May to November. The ruins of Garhgdon 
and Rangpur have been already referred to. 

Agriculture^ etc , — ^The staple crop throughout the District is rice, 
which furnishes two great harvests in the year. The sdliy corresponding 
to the dman of Bengal, is sown on low lands about June, transplanted 
in th£ following month, and reaped in November. Its finer varieties 
are sometimes comprised under the generic term of IdfA, The dhu or 
<f«r is sown on high lands about March, and reaped in July, leaving 
the field ready for a cold-weather crop of pulses or oil-seeds. A third 
crop of rice, called hdo^ is grown on the borders of marshes or the 
banks of rivers, being sown about April,* and reaped in November. 
This is a long -stemmed variety, and can keep pace in hs growth 
with the rise of flood water. The other crops indude Indian com, 
several varieties of pulses, mustafd grown as an oil-seed, sugar<ane, 
or betel-leaf, and cotton and indigo raised only by the hill tribe of 
Mirfs. The sdm tree is an important object of attention in the neigh- 
bourhood of villages, for the sake of the silk-worm that feeds on its 
ieaves. According to the Revenue Survey of 1875, only 298,836 
or about one-sixth of the total area of the District, are under 
cultivation, though the greater part of the remainder is capable of 
Manure, in the form of cow-dung, is only used for sugar-cane 
und other specid crops. < Irrigation is adopted in the case of sdU 
rfce, when water can be easily obtained from natural water-coursei It 
is customary to allow land to lie frdlow. Spare land abounds oh 
*11 sides, and the present tenures are ffivourable to the cultivator. As 
H^^ghout the rest of Assam, the entire soU is the property of the State, 
ttid annual Icawes are granted direct to the cultivators Unda native 
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rule, the main source of revenue was a sort of capitation tax, raised at 
the r^te of 4s. on each plough, and as. on each hoe. The first land 
settlement^ commenced in 1839, assessed die rate of revenue at is. 6d. 
an acre on rupU or moist lands, on which sdh rice is grown, and gd. an 
acre on all other landa^ In 1844, these rates were raised respectively 
to zs. zod. and zs. 4<L At the present time, tast& or homestead land 
pays 6s. an acre; rupit^ 3s. gd. an acre; and faringk&A^ on which dus 
rice and other oops are grown, 3s. an acre. The average out-turn of 
unhusked paddy from an acre of rice land is estimated to amount to 
about 33 cwts., worth about £4^ zos. 

The rate of wages for ordinary unskilled labour is said to have 
doubled within the past fifteen years, owing to the extension of tea 
cultivation ; and the demand for skilled labour has risen in a still 
greater proportioa Indeed, labour of all kinds requires to be imported 
from Ben£^ In 1872, a common day-labourer was procurable with 
difficulty at 6d. a day. Male coolies on the tea-gardens were engaged 
for zos. a month, and women for 8s. ; but these rates could be almost 
doubled by taking task-work. A second-rate blacksmith or carpenter 
received or £4 a month, and a bricklayer £1^ 12s. The prices 
of food grains have risen in like proportion. The following are the 
rates for Z872, which were somewhat above the average of recent 
years ’.---Common rice, 5s. gd per cwt ; pulses, from 6s. zod. to 12s. 3d. 
per cwt. ; oil, £2, Z4s. 8d. per cwt. ; salt, 16s. 4d. per cwt. In '1866, 
the year of the Orissa famine, the price of common rice rose to 148. 
per cwt. 

Sibsdgar District is not especially exposed to either of the calamities 
of flood or drought. The valley of the Brahmaputra is subject to 
annual inundation, owing to* the old embankments having been allowed 
to fall into a bad state of repair; but it is not known that the general 
harvest of the District has ever been afiected thereby. Partial drought 
is sometimes caused by deficiency of Ibcal rainfall The season of 1857 
is still remembered by the people as having resulted in a scarcity 
from this cause, which raised the price of common unhusked paddy to 
fk 6d per cwt. The people mainly depend for their food supply on 
the idff rice crop ; and if this were to fail, it would be difficult to supply 
its place either from the other crops or by importation. 

The local industries are limited to the weaving 
of silk and cotton cloth, the making of domestic utensils from bras 
and Ml ytnetah and a coane description of pottery. The silk doth is 
woven degrere of fineness, and is divid^ into three classes : 

of all, fi^ fire coooOna of a worm fed on the 

on die sd0 

tree ; attd ftom a worim fed on the castor-on 

plant The finest raw silk has been sdd for as much^ a^^^ ifis* 
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pound; but the manufacture has greatly Men off in recent years, 
owing to the competition of cotton piece-goods imp^ed from Europe. 
The braziers are almost entirely supported by a ^tem of advances 
made by Mdrwdri capitalists, at the rate of 6d. per pound for brass, and 
IS per pound for bell metal 

The trade of the District, also, is mainly confined to the Mdrwdrfs. 
The principal seats of commerce are Jorhdt, Golaghdt, and Sibsdgar 
town. The two latter places are the resort of large numbers of Ndgds 
during the cold season, who bring down cotton and vegetables to 
barter for salt, fish, poultry, and cattle. Cotton is commonly exchanged 
for half its weight of salt. There are no large annual fairs, similar to 
those held in Lower Assam. The principal exports from the District 
are tea, silk, mustard seed, cotton, and jungle products ; the imports 
are salt, oil, opium, piece-goods, and miscellaneous hardware. 

The cultivation and manufacture of tea is largely carried on by 
European capital and under European supervision ; and in this industry 
Sibsagar ranks as the first District in Assam Proper, being only sur- 
passed in the whole of India by Cdchdr. The Assam Tea Company, 
which commenced its operations in Lakhimpur, had opened fifteen 
factories in Sfbsigar by 1852, with 2500 acres under cultivation, and an 
out-turn of 267,000 pounds. Soon after that date, many private gardens 
were taken up by Europeans and natives ; and in 1869, after the recovery 
from the panic caused by excessive speculation, there were no gardens 
in cultivation, managed by 53 European and 233 native assistants, and 
employing a monthly average of 13,399 imported and 790 local 
labourers. The statistics for 1874 show 22,573 acres under culti- 
vation, out of a total of 108,050 acres taken up, mostly in fee-simple ; 
and an out-turn of 4,976,419 lbs. of tea, being an increase of 554,898 
lbs. on the previous year. 

The chief means of communication in the District are afforded by 
the Brahmaputra and Dhaneswafi rivers, both navigable by steamers. 
The roads all follow the lines of the Ms or old embankments con- 
structed by forced labour under the Aham kings. The Trunk Road or 
Seonf iff, maintained by the Public Works Department, runs the 
entire length of the District for a course of 133 miles. The ag^gate 
length of the District roads in 1872 was returned at 404 miles, of 
which 305 miles were classed as important Wheeled conveyances are 
merely used, owing tp the want of good bridges. 

^ifnimsiraHon , — ^In 1870-71, the total revenue of Sibsdgar District 
nmounted to ;f93,853, of which the land tax contributed 43,976, 
47 per cent, and Mdti or excise ;f42,096, or 46 pe** cent; 
^ expenditure was 35, 194, or about two-fifths of the revenue, 

»nd the item of ‘cost and conveyance of absorbed ;£i 3 , 842 , 

^Iwch is pro^y a debit against the revenue from excise. As throtigh- 
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out the rest of Assam, owing to the circuinstance that an assessment is 
made annually with the cultivators, the land tax i^ a very elastic source 
of revenue, having increased from ;^7orj in 1840 to ;fii,«o in 
1850, and to ;^ 48,758 in 1875. In the last-mentioned year, there 
were 3 covenanted European officers stationed in the District, and 6 
magisterial and 1 1 civil and revenue courts open. For police purposes, 
the District is divided into 4 thdnds or police circles. In 1872, the 
regular police force consisted of 283 officers and men, maintained at a 
cost of >^4783 ; showing i policeman to every 8*42 square miles of area, 
or to every 1048 of the population, and an average cost of £1, 19s. 7d. 
per square mile and 4d. per head of population. There is no 
municipal police or village watch in the District. In the same year, 
the total number of persons convicted of any offence, great or small, was 
841, or I to every 352 of the population. • By far the greater number 
of the convictions were for petty offences. There is i jail at Sibsdgar 
town, and 2 Subdivisional lock-ups at Golaghdt and Jorhdt In 1872, the 
daily average number of prisoners was 94, of whom 2 were females; the 
labouring convicts numbered 83. The total cost of the jail amounted 
to £^6t, or £8t 3s. 6d. per prisoner; the jail manufactures yielded a 
net profit of ;^92, or an average of £5^ is. 8d. for each manufactur- 
ing prisoner. The death-rate among the prisoners was 30*8 per thousand, 
as compared with an average of 58*5 during a period of ten years. 

As is the case in Assam generally, education has made but little 
progress among the people. In 1856, the number of schools in the 
District was only 12, attended by 794 pupils. The figures for i860 
show a positive decrease ; out by 1870 the number of schools had 
risen to 29, and the pupils to 1084. The reforms of Sir G. Camp- 
bell, by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules was extended to 
the village schools or pdthsdldsy have produced scanty effect in this 
part of the country. In 1873, 39 schools under inspec- 

tion, attended by 1440 pupils, showing i school to every 73 square 
mil^ and 4*8 pupils to every thousand of the population. In 
that year, the total expenditure was towards which Govern- 

ment contributed £6ig. The chief educational establishments are 
the Government English School at Sibsdgar town, attended by 133 
pupilsi and maintained at a cost of ;^36i ; and Uie Normal School^ 
wi^ X3 pupils. The American Baptist Mission, apart firom its primary 
schools, possesses 2 printing presses, and publishes a monthly ne^ 
papet language, called the Arunodaya^ first issued in 

1^6^ wiiose 8^ is to promote, the extension of education 

among tite^fieople; A second newspaper, the Prakds^ ^ 

started in ' V connection ‘ with tihe Auniahdti sdstrdf tiie chief 

Hindu 

For idn^ambiative purposes, the District is divided into the 5 
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Subdivisions of Sibsdgar, Jorhdt, and Golaghdt, and into 5 thdnds or 
police circles. The number of mauzds or village units, each under a 
fMMtdddr or revenue official, is 135. The only municipality in the 
District isSibsigar town, with a population (1872) of 5278, and a muni- 
cipal revenue in 1871 oi £*102 ; incidence of taxation, 2s. 8d. per hcad» 
Medical Aspecls^’—Tht climate of Sibsdgar, like that of the rest of 
the Assam valley, is comparatively mild and temperate. Scarcely a 
single month passes without some rain, but the year may be roughly 
divided into two seasons — ^the dry and cold season, extending from 
October to the end of April, and the hot and rainy season, occupying 
the remainder of the year. Dense fogs prevail in the early mornings 
from November to February. The prevailing direction of the wind is 
from the north-east, and it seldom rises above the strength of a 
moderate breeze. The mean annual temperature is stated to be 74* F. 
The rainfall during a period of fifteen years has averaged 94* 1 6 inches 
a year. 

The prevailing diseases are fevers of a remittent and intermittent 
type, dysentery and diarrhoea, pulmonic affections, rheumatism, 
cutaneous disorders, leprosy, elephantiasis, and goitre. It has been 
observed that in recent years the endemic fever in Sfbsdgar town has 
become more susceptible of treatment, owing to the adoption of 
sanitary improvements. Sporadic cases of cholera occur almost every 
year; and in 1869, this disease made its appearance in an epidemic 
form from February to June, and is reported to have carried off about 
700 persons. Epidemic small-pox breaks out about every fourth or 
fifth year, being propagated by the practice of inoculatioa In 1874, 
out of a total number of 3464 deaths reported by the mauzdddrsy 1593 
were assigned to fever, 780 to bowel complaints, 337 to cholera, and 
to small-pox. In the same year, the vital statistics for selected areas 
show a death-rate of 29*7 per thousand in the rural area, and 18*4 in 
the urban area, which is conterminous with the town of Sfbsdgar. 
Since 1869, a terrible epizootic has been raging among the cattle and 
buffaloes of the District It is identified with the rinderpest of Europe, 
®*td is supposed to have been introduced from Bengal. The mortality 
kas been very great, about two-thirds of the total number of cattle in 
the District having been carried off. 

8fb8dgar.-~Subdivision of Sfbsdgar District, Assam. Fop^ (1S72), 
It comprises the 2 police circles of Sfbsdgar and Birtold. 
Bib8dgar.-~Chief town and civil headquarters of Sfbsdgar District, 
A^m ; situated z i miles from the south bank of the Brahmaputra, in lat 
59 ' N., and long. .94* 38' 10' jl Pop. (1872), 5278 ; municipal 

*^enue (1871-73), £^02 5 rate of taxation, 3& 8d per head. Sfbsd^ 
one of the capitals of the Aham dynasty, shortly after their con- 
version to Hinduim There still exists a magnificent tank, covering 
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an area of 114 acresi and several old temples on its bank. These 
works are smd to have been constructed by Rdjd Sib Sinh about the 
year 1792. There are but few houses in the native town which are 
not in a dilapidated condition. T]ie bdxdr^ consisting merely of mud 
huts, runs along both banks of the Dikhu river. The public buildmgs 
and the houses of the European residents are built upon the embank- 
ment of the tank. Sibsdgar is the seat of some river trade. The 
exports are cotton and rice; the imports, piece-goods and brass-ware. 
During the cold season, parties of Ndgis from the hills bring down 
cotton and vegetables, to barter for salt, poultry, cattle, and dried Ash. 

in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh ; bounded on 
the north by Partdbganj, on the east by Surdjpur, on the south by 
Haidargarh and Subeha, and on the west by pargands. Area, 
r4i square miles, of which 95 square miles are under cultivation. 
Government land revenue, 1,986. The pargand is divided into 
two sections, north and south. Pop. (1869), 100,937, viz. Hindus, 
83,941, and Muhammadans, 16,996. Out of the total of 168 villages, 66 
are held under tcUukddri^ 54 under zaminddrf, and 48 under pattiddH 
tenure. The tract was originally in the hands of the Bhars, who were 
expelled by the Muhammadans at the time of the invasion of Sayyid 
Sdldr Masdiid. Sayyids still form a great part of the population. The 
pargand was first formed in the time of Akbar. 

Siddhaur.—Town in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh, and headquarters 
of Siddhaur pargand; situated 16 miles west of the civil station, in 
lat. 26* 46' N., and long. 81" 26' 10" e. Pop. (1869), 2203. School, 
registration office, and post office. The village contains an old Sivaite 
temple, and a Muhammadan mosque and tomb, in memory of one 
Kizi Kutab, at which fairs are held on occasions of the Siva-ratri and 
/’</ and ’A/ festivals. 

8idd]iedlwara.~Peak in the Brdhmagiri range of mountains, a 
secti<^ ofthe Western Ghdts in the territory of Coorg. Lat 12* ai' 
N., lonif. 76* 3' E. This hill guards the pass by which the highlands of 
Cootg are entered from the east On the summit stands a temple 
dedicated to Siva. ^ 

ttddhMwar.— Village at the foot of the Sarishpur or Siddheswar 
ranges which forms the boundary between the. Districts of Cdchdrand 
Sylhet, Assam, on the south or left bank of the Bardk river. There is 
a celeMM Hindu temple here; and about the i8tb March an annual 
fair Is lieM, attended by'3000 persons. At the same time, a rdigious 
gstthering^ bato opposite bank of the river. 

SidhOIlt Cuddapah 

(KAdapd) Fenner (P^b»^ 

Ponniir) riyeti lii, arid long 7J* o' 40'' e.^ PoP* 

(1871), 3t|^ in 860 houses. The shivii 
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to Chitwdil State> and later to the Pathdns of Cuddapah; it was taken 
by Haidar Alf in 1779^ In early British times, it was the head- 
quarters of the entire District The town is notable for its melons. 

Sidhpur.—Town in Baroda State, Guzardt, Bombay ; situated on 
the Saraswati river, in lat 23* 55' 30^" n., long. 72* 26' s. Pop. (1872), 
13,534. Sidhpur is a very old town, and a place of Hindu pilgrimage. 

Sidlagdttd. — Td/u^ in KoUr District, Mysore. Area, 163 square 
miles, of which 78 are cultivated. Pop. (1871), 91,849, namely, 
39,097 Hindus, 2656 Muhammadans, and 96 Christians. Land 
revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ;^io,i87, or 4s. 3d. per 
cultivated acre. Forms the upper valley of the Pdpaghni river. 

Sidlagdttd. — Municipal town in Koldr District, Mysore; situated 
in lat. 13* 23' 40'' N., and long. 77* 54' 41'' e., 30 miles north-west 
of Koldr town. Headquarters of the /d/uk of the same name. Pop. 
(1871), 7009, namely, 6207 were Hindus and 802 Muhammadans. 
Said to have been founded in 1524 by Sivangi Gauda, a freebooter, 
whose family extended their power, and held the place for 87 years. 
Afterwards it passed successively through the hands of the Marhattds, 
the Mughals, and the pdlegdr of Chik-ballapur. 

Sidli. — One of the Dwdrs or lowland tracts forming the Eastern 
Dwdrs Subdivision of Goalpdra District, Assam. Area, 361 square 
miles; pop. (1870), 12,696 ; forest area, 74*37 square miles, including 
several valuable forests of sdl timber; cultivated area, 32*70 square 
miles. In 1870, a settlement was made with the Rdjd at a land 
revenue of ;^i939 ; but this amount was never actually collected, and 
the estate was forthwith placed under the Court of Wards, who have 
equally failed to realize the demand. 

SigdrGhdt, the corrected spelling for Seghur {q*v,), 

Sihonda. — ^Ancient and decayed town in Bdnda District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated on the bank of the Ken river ; distant 
from Bdnda town ii miles south-east. Pop. (1872), 1477, ^chiefly 
Muhammadans. Local tradition declares that the town possessed 
gloat importance during the heroic period ; but the remains belong 
chiefly or entirely to Muhammadan times. Capital of an important 
l^ivision under the Mughals. In 1630 a.d., the rebel Khdn Jahdn 
fell at this place in battle against the imperial troops. Sihonda has 
gradually declining since the days of Aurangzeb. It is said to 
frave once contained 700 mosques and 900 wells ; all the former have 
to pieces except 4, and most of the latter are now choked up. 
I^uins of a large fort on a neighbouring hill ; temple to Dqvi Angales- 
^ crowns another height near the town. TahsVi school 
SUlor.-^Town in Bhaunagar SUte^ Bombay; rituated in lat ax* 
4a' N., and long. 72 * i' 45'' B- Pop. (1872)1.10,028. 

8illor.«--Town in lEDiopdl States Central India.— ^ SsnoRU. 
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8ihori.--0ne of the petty States of Rewa Kintha, Bombay. Aim, 
14 square miles. The chief is named Suda Parmar Nar SinhjL 
Estimated revenue in 1875, ;^i6oo; of which ;^48o is paid as 
tribute to the G^kwdr of Baroda. 

SihoriL— Central tahAl or Subdivision of Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 
District, Central’Provinces. Area, 1196 square miles; pop. (1872), 
152,210, residing in 705 villages or townships and 34,915 houses. 

SihorA— Town in Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District, Central Provinces ; 
situated in lat. 23* 29' n., and long. 8o* 9' e., 27 miles from Jabalpur city* 
on the road from Jabalpur to Mirzdpur, and 4 miles north of the Hiraii 
river. Pop. (1872), 3988, chiefly agricultural. Sihord does a brisk 
trade in grain and country produce. 

BihorA Town in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces ; 

situated in lat. 21” 24' n., and long. 79* 58' e., 30 miles north-east of 
. Bhanddra town. Pop. (1872), 2634. Cotton cloth of inferior quality 
is manufactured. A large tank, south of the town, always contains 
water. Sihord has a large Government school and a police outpost. 

Syakpur. — State in Bombay . — See Sejakpur. 

Sy AwaL — Tdluk of Ldrkhdna Sub-District, Shikdrpur, Sind. Area, 1 92 
square miles; pop. (1872), 15,107. Total revenue (1873-74), 

Syu.*— Village in the Gdro Hills District, Assam, on the Sameswari 
river, with a considerable population engaged in fishing. In the 
neighbourhood are coal-mines, which were at one time worked by the 
Rdjd of Susdng. 

SikaadarAbAd (Secunderdbdd), — North-western tahHl of Buland* 
shahr District, North-Western Provinces; stretching inland from the 
east bank of the Jumna (Jamund), and watered by two branches of 
the Ganges Canal. The East Indian Railway traverses the tah^l from 
end to end, with two stations (at Sikandardbdd and Dddri). Area of 
tahsili 524 square miles, of which 370 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
337 )^ 4 * Land revenue, ;£28,996 ; total Government revenue, 
;^32,l735 rental paid by cultivators, ;f76,i32. 

BikftndarAbAd (Semnderdbdd ), — Town in Bulandshahr Distrid, 
North-Western Provinces, and headquarters of Sikandardbdd tahM. 
Po|x (1872), x 8,349, including 10,933 Hindus 7395 Muham- 
madans, ^tuat^ on the Delhi branch of the Grand Trunk Road, 
in lat a8* 27' lo* n., and long. 77* 44' 40'' e., 10 miles cast of 
Bulani^idhr town. Two good bdzdrs^ the centre of the local trade 
m cott^r^ si^idr, and grain. Founded by Sikandar Lodi in 149^ ! 
headqwt^ a Under^ M centre of the fief of Najib^<l' 
dauld. Viceroy (tf Oudh, attacked and delated the 

MarhatU fom in X73A. ^ Jdt army Of Bhartpur eibamp^ 
at Sikandaidyid: across the Jumna (Jamund) on the 

death of SiitAJ>lijhiB and defeat of JahAwai Sinh. Station of Per^’^ 
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brigade under the Marhattds. Occupied by Colonel James Skinner 
after the battle of Aligarh. During the Mutiny of 1857, the neighbour- 
ing Gtijars, Rdjputs, and Muhammadans attacked and plundered 
Sikandarilbkd ; but Colonel Greathed’s column relieved the town on 
September 27th, 1857. Prosperity returned with the establishment of 
order, and Sikandaribdd is now one of the most flonrishing places in 
the District. There is a station on the East Indian Railway, 4 miles 
south of the town, with which it is connected by a metalled road. 
Tahsili and police station outside the town in a fortified building; 
charitable dispensary ; Anglo-vernacular school ; branch of Church of 
England Mission. Several handsome mosques and temples, i Resi- 
dence of Munshf I^akshman Sardp, a large landholder and honorary 
magistrate, and of Munshi Hargopdl, a well-known Persian and Urdu 
poet Manufacture of pe^s (head-dresses). Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ;£i5I9 i taxes, ;^96o, or is. ofd. per head of popula- 
tion within municipal limits. , 

Sikandardibdd. — ^Town and cantonment in the Nizdm’s Dominions. 
— Secunderabad. 

Sikaadarpur . — ParganA in Unao District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Pariar, on the east by Unao, on the south by Harha, and on 
the west by Cawnpore District in the North-Western Provinces. Area, 
58 square miles, or 37,023 acres. Chief products, barley and sugar- 
cane. Government land revenue, or an average assessment of 

3s. 3}d. per acre. The pargand comprises 51 villages, of which 48 are 
in the hands of Purihar Kshattriyas or Rijputs. The history of this 
clan is thus described in Mr. Elliott's Chrmcles of Unao^ pp. 58-60 ; — 

* The present Purihars in Unao District inhabit the pargand of Sarosi, 
or, as it has recently become habitual to call it, Sikandarpur. Accord- 
ing to their own traditions, they came from a place called Jigini (which 
is not to be found on the map), or Srinagar, i>. Kashmir. From that 
high hill country they were driven — ^we know not by what cause — ^to 
inhabit the sandy plains of Mirwdr. Expelled thence, they were broken 
into innumerable little principalities; which found no abiding place, and 
have undergone continual changes, till we meet with a small portion of 
the clan who settled, comparatively a short time ago, in a little comer 
of Oudh ; and even here the name of the beautiful valley from which 
ihey came ten centuries ago is still common in the mouths of men. 

*The story of the settling of the ancestors of the dan in Sarosi is 
thus told. About three hundred years ago, in the time of Humdyun, 
®®peror of Delhi, a Dikhit girl from Purenda was married to the son of 
thePuiiharRdji, who lived at Jigini, across the Jumna. Thebridegroom 
oanie with a large escort of his friends and brotherhood to celebrate the 
and the party on their journey passed through Sarosi As 
they sat down mund a well (the site of which is still shown), theiy 
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asked who were the lords of the fort which stood not Ux off. Thev 
were told that the fort was held by Dhobis (washennen) and 
Sddras who owned the neighbouring country. The procession then 
went on to Furenda, and returning, conducted the bride to her home. 
Just before the Bolt festival, a party, headed by Bhagd Sinh, returned 
waited for the evening of that riotous feast, and then, when the guards 
of the fort were heavy with wine, and no danger was looked for 
suddenly attacked and slaughtered them, and made themselves masters 
of the fort and the surrounding country. 

* Bhagd Sinh- had four sons, and they divided the eighty-four villages 
he had conquered at his death. Asis and Salhu, the two eldest sons, 
took the lai^gest portion of the estate— twenty villages falling to the 
former, and to the latter forty-two. The third son, Manik, was a 
devotee, and refused to be troubled with worldly affairs. All he asked 
for was one village on the banks of the Ganges, where he might spend 
hi^ life in worship, and wash away his sins three times a day in the 
holy stream. The youngest son, Bhuledhdn, was quite a boy at the 
time of his father’s death, and took what share his brothers chose to 
give him, and they do not seem to have treated him badly. 

* The law of primogeniture did not exist among the family, and every 
son, as he grew up and married, claimed his right to a separate share of 
his father’s inheritance ; and thus the ancestral estate constantly dwindled 
as fresh slices were cut off it, till at last the whole family were a set of 
impoverished gentlemen, who kept up none of the dignity which had 
belonged to the first conquerors, Bhagd Sinh and his sons. For six 
generations they stagnated thus, no important event marking their his- 
tory till the time of Hira Sinh. The family property in his time had 
grown very small, and he had five sons to divide it amongst ; and, to 
add to ■ his misfortunes, he was accused of some crime, thrown into 
prison at Faizdbdd, and loaded with chains. With the chains on 
his ^gs he escaped, arrived safely at Sarosi, and lay in hiding there. 
His pdde being ^us broken, he resolved to send his third son, Kalandar 
Sinh, to take service in the Company’s army. He rose to be Sub^ddr 
Major in the 49th Regiment of Native Infiuitry; and in this position, 
through his supposed influence with the Resident, became a very con- 
sideM^le man. He knew that as long as he was at hand, no Mkd&r 
or goviemoir would venture to treat the Purihar xanAnddrs with injustire ; 
but onhis death they would be again at the mercy of the local authorities. 
He therefb^ collected all the members of the brotherhood who were 

desoended tom Aem tomass their divided hol^ 

ings nom£wi%^^^te estate, of which hai nephew GhuWb Sink 

should be ^ to that 

small sharehditotefi^^ p6ssm<m bflus own share, ^eyshoi^ 

present the appearance of a powerful imd united making Gbul^ 
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Sinh their nominal head. Thus the chdkladdn would be afraid to touch 
} man who seemed to hold so large an estate, though in reality he only 
enjoyed a small portion of it. The brotherhood consented to this, and 
from 1840 till British annexation the el^tate was held in the name of 
Ghuldb Sinh alone, and they had no further trouble from the oppressions 
oit\itchakladdrs: 

Sikandra.— Town in Agra District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated in lat. 27* 12' 59* n., and long, jf 59' 34" e., 5 miles north- 
west of Agra city, on the Muttra road. Chiefly noticeable as containing 
the tomb of Akbar, commenced by that monarch, and finished by his son 
Jahingfr in 1613. Fergusson describes the mausoleum as the most 
characteristic' of Akbar’s buildings. It is quite unlike any other tomb 
in India erected before or since, and the design is believed by Fergusson 
to be borrowed from a Hindu, or, more correctly, a Buddhist model. 
It is surrounded by an extensive garden of 40 acres, still kept up, 
approached on each side by archways of red sandstone, the principal 
gateway being of magnificent proportions. 

*In the centre of this garden, on a raised platform, stands the tomb 
itself, of a pyramidal form. The lower terrace measures 320 feet each 
way, exclusive of the angle towers. It is 30 feet in height, and pierced 
by ten great arches on each face, and with a larger entrance, adorned 
with a mosaic of marble in the centre. 

‘ On this terrace stands another far more ornate, measuring 186 feet 
on each side, and 14 feet 9 inches in height. A third and fourth, of 
similar design, and respectively 15 feet 2 inches and 14 feet 6 inches 
high, stand on this ; all these being of red sandstone. Within and above 
the last is a white marble enclosure, 157 feet each way, or externally 
just half the length of the lowest terrace, its outer wall entirely com- 
posed of marble trellis-work of the most beautiful patterns. Inside, it 
is surrounded by a colonnade or cloister of the same material, in the 
centre of which, on a raised platform, is the tombstone of the founder, 
a splendid piece of the most beautiful Arabesque tracery. This, how- 
ever, is not the true burial-place ; but the nlortal remains of the great 
lung repose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted chamber in the 
basement, 35 feet square, exactly under the simulated tomb that adorhs 
the summit of the mausoleum. 

*The total height of the building now is a little more than 100 feet 
to the top of the angle pavilions ; and a central dome, 30 or 40 feet 
higher, which is the proportion that the base gives, seems just what is 
wanted to make this tomb as beautiful in outline and in proportion as 
It is in detail. Had it been so completed, it cbrtainly would have 
•^hed next to the Tdj among Indian mausolea.* 

An asylum was established at Sikandra in 1837-38, for the orph^ 
whose parents had perished in the terrible famine of that year. 

VOL. VIII, Y 
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Sikandrapur.— Eastern taMloi Azamgarh District, North-Western 
Provinces; lying along the southern bank of the river Gogra. Area, 
546 square miles, of which 329 are cultivated; pop. (1S72), 281,809. 
Land revenue, total Government revenue, ;^27,93i; rental 

paid by cultivators, ;iS^2,487. 

Siliradra Bdo.'—South-eastem taAsil of Aligarh District, North- 
Western Provinces ; consisting chiefly of a fertile upland plain, watered 
in every direction by distributaries of the Ganges Canal. Area, 
342 square miles, of which 233 are cultivated ; pop. (1872), 193,611. 
Land revenue, £2%BS ^ ; total Government revenue, ^^30,672; rental 
paid by cultivators, ;^59,4ii. 

Sikuidia Rdo. — Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and headquarters of Sikandra Rdo fahsil; situated in lat 2f 
41' 10"' N., and long. 78** 25' 1$" e., on the Cawnpore road, 23 miles 
south-east of Koil. Pop. (1872), 12,642, consisting of 7598 Hindus 
and 5044 Muhammadans. Squalid, poor-looking town, on a low, badly 
drained site. A great swamp spreads eastward, attaining a length of 
4 miles during the rains. Founded in the 15th century by Sikandar 
Lodi, and afterwards given in jdgir to Rdo Khdn, an Afghdn, from 
which circumstances the town derives its compound name. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, Ghaus Khan of Sikandra Rio was one of the leading 
rebels, and held Koil as deputy for Walidid Khin of Miligarh. 
Kundhr Sinh, a Pundir Rijput, did good service on the British side, 
and held the pargand as Nizim. Mosque dating from Akbar’s time ; 
ruined hduse in the town, once the residence of the Muhammadan 
governor. Tahsih\ police station, post office, school, dispensary. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £^g ^ ; from taxes, £6^2^ or is. \xt 
head of population (12,530) within municipal limits. 

Sikhar. — ^Town and fort in Benares District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; situated on the left bank of the Ganges, nearly opposite Chunar, 
in lat 25! 8' n., and long. 82* 53' e. Garrisoned in 1781 by the rebellious 
Riji Chdit Sinh, but stormed by the British under Lieutenant Polhill 

fllMrim. — Native State in the Eastern Himdlaya Mountains; bounded 
on the north and north-east by Thibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on 
the south by the British District of Diijfling, and on the west by Nepdl- 
Situated between 27* 9' and 27* 58' n. lat, and between 88* 4* and 89* 
E. long.; covering an area of about 1550 square miles, with an estimated , 
popuktioii of 7000. The capital is Tumlung, where the Fiji reside 
during the. winter and usually going to his estates at Chumbiin 
Thibd; in suinmer to avm^ the heavy rains of Sikkim. The Thibetan 
name for $%kim is and fot the people 

Mars; the jG^kha name for the. people of Sikkim (which has been 
adopt^ by writers) is Zs/cAa; but they call themselves R^^^ 

according to. Mr. Clements Markham. , 
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Physical Aspecls.-^Tht whole of Sikkim is situated at a considerable 
elevation within the Himalayan mountain-zone. Between DAijfling 
and Tumlung, the mountains are generally lower than those of DAijiling 
itself. North of Tumlung, the passes into Thibet have beeii recently 
visited by Mr. Blanford and Mr. Edgar, and found to be of great 
height The most southerly of these passes (as described by Mr. 
Markham, in the introduction to his Thibet^ second edition, 1879) is 
that of Jelep-la, about 50 miles beyond Tumlung, 13,000 feet above sea 
level. The two next to the north are those of Guatiula and Yak-la, the 
latter 14,000 feet high : these, Mr. Markham says, are rarely interrupted 
by snow for many days, and form the easiest route into the Chumbi 
valley of Thibet Further to the north is the Cho-la Pass, 15,000 feet 
high, on the direct road from Tumlung to Chumbi The Yak-la, Cho-la, 
and Jelep-la Passes cross the lofty spur of the Himdlayas separating the 
Chumbi and Tista valleys. Then comes the Tankra-la Pass, 16,083 feet 
high, the most snowy pass in Sikkim. 

Sikkim is drained by the river Tisi*a, and its affluents the Lachen, 
the Lachung, the Biiri Ranjft, the Moing, the Rangri, and the Rangchu. 
The Am-machu rises near Parijong, at the foot of the Chamalhari Peak 
(23,929 feet), and flows through the Chumbi valley, which is a strip of 
Thibetan territory separating Sikkim from Bhutdn. In this lower part 
of its course, the Am-machu passes into the British District of JalpAi- 
guri, under the name of the Torsha. The rivers of Sikkim generally run 
in very deep ravines between the mountains ; and the ascent from the 
bank, for the first thousand feet, is almost precipitous. All the rivers 
are very rapid. According to Dr. Hooker’s measurement, the Ranjit, 
in a course of 23 miles, between ^e gh&t above the Kulhait river and 
that at the cane-bridge below DArjfling, falls 987 feet ; whilst the Tfsta 
falls 821 feet in about 10 miles, and flows in places at the rate of 14 
miles an hour. 

Near Mintugong are some copper mines, worked by NepAlese. Mr. 
Edgar (Report on a Visit to Sikkim and the Thibetan Frontier^ 1874, p. 84) 
found that the BhutiA population are superstitiously averse to any 
search for metals below the earth^s surface ; and consequently' little is 
known of the mineral resources of the country. Mr. Edgar, however, 
was of opinion that every mine is abandoned long before the vein of 
ore has been exhausted. 

The valleys and slopes of this mountainous land are clothed with 
dense jungle, the vegetation in which varies, according to the elevation, 
ftom the cotton, banian, fig, and other tropical trees, which are found 
io the lower zones, to the fir, rhododendron, and dwarf bamboo, 
which appear above the level of 10,000 feet The bamboo grows to 
enormous size, often attaining a diam^eir of 7 to 9 inches. The 
which are largely used in the construction of the well-known 
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Himalayan cane-bridges, grow principally in the bamboo jungles. The 
cane is found^of the diameter of to 2 inches ; and a single piece 
was once traced through the jungle by Colonel Gawler {Sikkim; 
Mountain and Jungle Warfare, p. 13) for a distance of 80 yards 
without finding the end. The wild animals aie the same as those found 
in the jungles of Darjiling. Travellers in Sikkim suffer greatly from 
the pipsa, and from the leeches which abound evAywhere. Colonel 
Gawler writes of them : * The jungles are infested with leeches, which 
penetrate loosely woven clothes, and deprive the wearer of a good deal 
of blood before he finds them out. They get far up the noses of horses, 
goats, etc., and cannot be removed without subjecting the poor animal 
to a couple of days without water, which, being afterwards offered to 
him, the leeches also Want to drink, and may be seized. If the leeches 
are allowed to remain, the animals become reduced to a skeleton.’ 

Sikkim was known to early European travellers, such as 
Horace della Penna and Samuel Van de Putte, under the name of 
Bramashon {see Markham’s Thibet, p. 64); whilst Bogle called it 
Demojong. Local traditions assert that the ancestors of the Maha- 
rdjds of Sikkim originally came from the neighbourhood of Lhasa 
in Thibet, and settled at Gantak. About the middle of the i6th 
century, the head of the family was named Pencho Namgay; and to 
him repaired three Thibetan monks, professors of the Dupka (or ‘ Red 
Cap ’) sect of Buddhism, who were disgusted at the predominance of 
the Galukpa sect in Thibet. These Lamas, according to Mr. ^gar's 
Report, succeeded in converting the Lepchas of Sikkim to their own 
faith, and in making Pencho Namgay Rijd of the land. The avatdrsdi 
two of these Lamas are now the head§, respectively, of the great monas- 
teries of Pemiongchi and Tassiding, In lySffj the GiSrkhas invaded 
Sikkim, in the governorship of the Morang, and only retired, in 1789, on 
the Thibetan Government ceding to them a piece of territory at the head 
of the Kuti Pass. But in 1792, on a second invasion of Thibetan teni- 
tory by the Gdrkhas, an immense Chinese army advanced to the support 
of the Thibetans, defeated the Giirkhas, and dictated terms to them 
almost at the gates of Khatmandu. On the breaking out of the Nepil 
war in 1^14, Major Latter, at the head of a British forc^ occupied the 
Morang, and formed an alliance with the Rdji of Sikkim, who gladly 
seized the opportunity of revenging himself on tiie Giirkhas. At the close 
of diie wat, in r8x6, the Rdji was rewarded by a considerable accession 0 
territoi^' which had been ceded to the British by Nepdl, and by the 
usual giMiiaitcie of pro^ In February 1835, the Rdjd 

formal <;csin6tt^<^^ to the British, and received a pension ot 

;f306'|)er innnm to acknowledgment A There *was, however, a 

standing canhe Of ^oarrei between and the paramount pow^ 

due to the prevalence of slavery to Sikkim: the Rdjd's su^ects we 
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inveterate kidnappers, and the Rdji himself was most anxious to obtain 
from the British authorities the restoration of runaway slaves. With 
some absurd notion of enforcing the latter demand, two gentlemen 
(Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Ddrjfling, and Dr. Hooker, the 
famous naturalist) were seized in 1849, whilst travelling in Sikkim, 
and detained for six weeks. As a punishment for this outrage, the 
Rijd’s pension was stopped, and a piece of territory, including the 
lower course of the Tfsta and the Sikkim iardi^ was annexed. The 
practice, however, of kidnapping Bengili subjects of the British Crown 
was not discontinued ; and two specially gross cases, in i860, led to an 
order from Calcutta, that the Sikkim territory, north of the Rammdn 
river and west of the Bdri Ranjft, should be occupied until restitution 
was made. Colonel Gawler, at the head of a British force, with the 
Hon. Ashley Eden as envoy, advanced into Sikkim, and proceeded to 
Tumlung, when the Rijd was forced to make full restitution, and to 
sign another treaty, in March 1861, which secured the rights of free trade, 
of protection for travellers, and of road-making. Since the ratification 
of this treaty, relations with Sikkim have been uniformly friendly, and 
the country has been repeatedly explored by travellers, who have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Dr. Hooker. In 1873, the Rijd of Sikkim, 
accompanied by his brother and minister, Changzed Rabu (a man of 
great abilities and predominating influence), and other members of his 
family, paid a visit to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at Ddrjiling ; 
and in the following winter, Mr. Edgar, C.S.L, returned the Rdjd’s visit, 
as the representative of the Bengal Government, and obtained the 
materials for the valuable Report quoted above. 

Population^ etc . — ^The population of Sikkim was estimated by Dr. 
Campbell at 7000 ; of whom about 3000 are Lepchas, 2000 Bhutias, 
and 1000 Limbus. Eastward of the Tista, Colonel Gawler found some 
Thibetans. The Buddhist monks— each monastery under its own head 
Lama—form a numerous and influential section of the population. 
The chief villages are Tumlung (the capital) and Gantak ; the chief 
monasteries are those of Labrong near Tumlung, Pemiongchi, and 
Tassiding. The head of the Labrong monastery is called the Kupgain 
Lama; and Mr. Edgar states that he is also the superior of Pemiongchi, 
and of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries of Sikkim. On the Tum- 
Inng Hill, besides the Rdjd*s palace, there are a number of other sub- 
stantially built houj^s belonging to the various officials of the State. 
Each house is surrounded by some cultivated land, in which are gene- 
rally n few clumps of bamboos or fruit-trees. During the rainy season, 
many of these houses are vacant, the officials being absent with the 
Eijd at Chumbi in Thibet The house of the Kdzi at Gantak is 
flescnbeil as ‘a very ornamental building of wattle and ds^ raised on 
«toutpo8ta? ; . 
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Agriculture^ Land Tenures^ and Revenue chief culti- 

vated crops in the valleys and in the clearings on the hills of Sikkim 
are wheat, buckwheat, barley, marud^ maize, and a little rice ; but 
no more grain is grown than suffices for local consumption. Car> 
damoms and oil-seeds are cultivated in the low valleys in the extreme 
west of the State. Plantains, oranges, and other fruits are grown 
in the gardens. Cattle and ponies are imported from Thibet. 
Between Pemiongchi and the little Ranjft, there is a curious tract of 
level country, described by Mr. Edgar as a great even ledge, some square 
miles in extent, with hills rising abruptly from it on three sides, whilst 
on the fourth side there is a precipitous fall of many hundred feet 
The soil of this plain is exceedingly rich, as it catches all the silt of the 
upper hills; and every inch of it is highly cultivated, chiefly with 
cardamoms, oil-seeds, and other valuable crops. 

Mr. Edgar gives the following interesting account of the revenue 
system and land tenures ; — 

‘There are twelve Kdzis in Sikkim, and several other officers with 
various names exercise jurisdiction over specific tracts of land Each 
of these officers assesses the revenue payable by all the people settled 
on the lands within his jurisdiction, and, as far as I can make out, 
keeps the greater portion for himself, paying over to the Rdjd a certain 
fixed contribution. At the same time, he has no proprietary right in 
the lands, though the Kdzis have at least a kind of hereditary title to 
their office. The Kdzis and other officers exercise limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction within the lands the revenue of which they collect, 
all important cases being referred to the Rdji, and decided by Changzed 
(the minister) and the Diwins, who are at present three in number. 
The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a man can settle down 
and cultivate any land he may find unoccupied without any formality 
whatever; and when once he has occupied the land, no one but the 
Riji can turn him out But the Riji can eject him at any time ; wd 
if he should cease to occupy the land, he would not retain any lien 
upon it There is a kind of tenant-right, however, under which culti- 
vators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted improvements. Thus, as 
it . was explained to me, a man who has terraced a piece of hillside 
could not sell the land, but is allowed to sell the right of using the 
tenacesr This custom is acknowledged not to be absolutely a right, 
but more of the nature of an indulgence on the part of the Rdjd, hy 
whom it was flowed to grow up for the sake of convenience. 

^ The Jand k not assessed, a^^ pays no revenue. The assessment u 
on tha personally. I think that in theory he is allowed 

the ^ land in mder that he may live and be able to 

render to the the services w^ch he it bound to pcifonn *« 

Rdjd’s live chattel ; and pomiblyif the system were carried to theoretical 
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perfection, he would be bound to give over to the Rijd all the net pro- 
duce of the land— that is, all the fruit of his labour beyond what might 
be actually necessary to support himself and his family. In practice, the 
subject is only bound to give a certain portion of bis labour, or of the 
fruit of his labour, to the State ; and when he does not give actual 
service, the amount of his property is roughly assessed, and his con- 
tribution to the State fixed accordingly ; but such assessment is made 
without the slightest reference to the amount of land occupied by the 
subject The value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
etc, are all taken into account, but not the extent of his fields.’ 
'i'he I^mas are not bound to labour for the Raji, and they pay no 
dues of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated by 
themselves or their bondsmen. 

Commerce^ etc , — ^There are several trade routes through Sikkim, from 
the British District of Ddrjiling into Thibet ; but owing partly to the 
natural difficulties of the country, and partly to the jealousy of the 
Thibetans, these are not much used. At Rangpo-tang, on the Tfsta, 
and at other points, there are good cane-bridges, and in some places 
there arc raft-ferries; but all roads are mere hill bridle-paths, and 
communication is exceedingly imperfect and difficult. The Report 
of the British envoy in 1861 stated that a considerable trade between 
Bengal and Thibet would be the almost certain result of improved 
communications through Sikkim ; the Thibetans exporting gold, silver, 
ponies, musk, borax, wool, turquoises, silk, and manjit or madder, in 
exchange for broadcloth, bleached goods, tobacco, and pearls. In ad- 
dition to this transit trade, Sikkim supplies ponies, sheep, and jungle 
produce to the British territory of Ddrj fling, and imports therefrom 
•some British manufactures, tobacco, etc A registration station has 
been established at Ran jit In 1876-77, the total exports from Sikkim 
into Ddrjfling were valued at 80, 265, of which timber alone repre- 
scnted ;^7o,87o ; the total imports were valued at £14^^64, chiefly 
indigo (:£ 66 oo), cattle (;^;2322), metals (;^i 773), piecfrgoods(;^i357), 
tobacco (;f 967). In 1877-78, the registered exports fell to £1^22^ 
and the imports to ;^i659. 

Climate and Medkd Aspects ,— ranges between Ddijiling and Tum- 
iung are lower than Ddrjlling itself, and generally less cool ; whilst the 
fleep narrow valleys of most of the rivers have a hot and stifling climate, 
notorious for its malaria and jungle-fever. The rainfall^ like that of 
D^fling, is very heavy. There is usually a little dulness, and perhaps 
^n, late in December and early in January ; afler which the weather 
remains bright, and clear, until May, ^hen storms, growing more and 
more frequent, usher in the rainy season, which lasts till October. 

ffikrol Western suburb of Benares City, containing the 

military cantonments, civil station, and European quarter. Lat 2^* 
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20' ^0* N., long. 83“ 1' 20' E. The little river Bami flows through 
the suburb, dividing it into two parts. Church, official buildings, 
numerous well-built bungalows, standing amid gardens and groves. 

SiUL — River of Bengal; rises in the Fiscal Division of Lidhurk^ 
Mdnbhiim District, and flows in a south-easterly direction into the District 
ofMidnapur. After a tortuous course it falls into the Rupnarayan 
of which it forms the chief tributary, near the point where that river 
touches the eastern boundary of Midnapur. The SiUi is subject to 
destructive floods ; it is only navigable throughout the year for a short 
distance in its lower reaches, which are within tidal influence. It is fed 
by two small streams from Binkurd District, on the north — ^the Purairdar- 
nadi and Gopa^nadL The other and principal feeder of the SiUi is the 
Buri-nadi, which takes its rise in the north-west of Midnapur District, 
and flows east into the Sildi near Ndrdjol. 

BilAna.— One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Esti- 
mated revenue in 1876, ;£3oo ; of which ;^io is paid as tribute to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Silda^th.— Village in Darbhangah District, Bengal ; situated on the 
Kamld river, in lat. 26“ 34' 30" n., and long. 86" 9' 45" e.; pop. (1872), 
2520. Noted for its annual fair held in March or April for about 15 
days, and attended by 15,000 people, chiefly from the iardi. Live 
stock, of the finest breeds in Tirhut, and grain are the principal articles 
of commerce ; from the Nepdl Hills are brought iron-ore, hatchets, 
tejpdt or bay-leaves, and musk. The fair doubtless had its origin in 
pilgrims coming to visit a temple of Mahddeo, which stood here ; but 
the Kamld has changed its course, and washed the temple away, and 
now no traces of it remain. 

Silftng.— Mountain range and town in the 'Khdsi and Jdintia Hills 
District, Assam. — Shillong. 

BildhAr.—Chief town of the District of Cdchdr, Assam; situated in 
lat a4* 49' 40" N., and long. 92* 50' 48" e., on the south bank of the 
Bardk river. Area of municipal union, 3*75 square miles; pop. (^872), 
3729; municipal income in 1876-77, ;^785; rate of taxation, 4s* 
Head. • SilcHdr is the headquarters of the ci^ administration, and riso 
contains inilftary cantonments, covering an area of 140 acres. In 1875, 
the - ^ Bengal Native Infantry was stationed here, consisting of 7 
£urq[)^n^i^ and 525 natives of all ranks. A handsome new church 
hae becn emt^ since the emthquake of 1869. The town is built on 
a rredk ofJdnd lbrt^ bya bend in the river. surface is swampy i» 
soma 'petts,nbnt^fo^ into low Sanely hillocks, locally called 

aids, in riiCdit yes^ has been paid to sanity 

ments. A lil^e lliding fair 

for about sevOftvdayi The average atmndaace k estimated it iOfCoo 
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penons; the articles sold include cotton goods and ponies from 
Manipur. On loth January 1869, a severe shock of earthquake was 
felt at Silchdr. The church and public buildings fell down, and the 
greater part of the bdzdr was laid in ruins. The surface was rent into 
deep fissures, and in some parts sank down as much as froxj^ 15 to 30 feet. 

Silheti— Chiefship in Riipur District, Central Provinces ; 60 miles 
north-west of Raipur town ; comprising 20 villages, formerly part of 
Gandai chiefship. The chief is a Gond. The town of Silheti lies in 
lat. 2i" 47' N., and long. 8i* 9' e. 

8ilUaia.-~Native State in Central India.— Sailana. 

Siller {SeUre), — River in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Flows cast 
then north to Umada, where it turns west, and finally south-west, and 
joins the Saveri at Moat, about 20 miles north-east of the junction of 
the latter stream with the Goddvari. The Siller has a very tortuous 
course through mountainous country ; total length, about 150 miles. 

SUpdita. — Village in Chatgdri Dwdr, Darrang District, Assam, at 
which a large fair is held annually during the Bor Bihu festival, chiefly 
attended by the Cdchdrf population. 

Simgi. — Northern tahAl or Subdivision of Rdipur District, Central 
Provinces. Pop. (1^72), 207,866, on an area of 1401 square miles; 
residing in 744 villages or townships and 45,296 houses. 

Simgd. — ^Town in Rdipur District, Central Provinces, on the Seo river ; 
28 miles north of Rdipur town, on the road to Bildspur. Estimated 
pop. 1000. Simgd has a town school, police post, and post office. 

Simbdchalam. — Temple in Vizagapatam District, Madias. — See 
SiNHACHALAM, 

Simla.— A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, consisting of several detached plots of territory; situated among 
the hills of the lower Himdlayan system. Area, 18 square miles ; popu- 
lation in 1868, 33,995. The administrative headquarters are at Simla, 
the summer capital of India, in lat 31“ 6' n., and long 77" 1 1'* E. 

Physical Aspecls,-‘^\i^ mountains of Simla District and the surround- 
ing Native States compose the southern outliers of the great central 
chain of the Eastern Himdlayas. They descend in a gradual series from 
the main chain itself in Bashahr State to the general level of the Punjab 
plain in Umballa (Ambdla) District, thus forming a transverse south- 
westerly spur between the great basins of the Ganges and the Indus, here 
^spectively represented by their tributaries the Jumna (Jamund) and 
the Sutlej. A few miles north-east of Simla, the spur divides into two 
ridges, one of which curves round the Sutlej valley toward the 
north-west, while the other, crowned % die sanatorium of Simla, trends 
^ffi-eastwaid to a point a few miles north of Subdthu, where it merges 

^t angles in the mountains of the Out» or SubfHimdlayan system, 
which run parallel to the prindpal range. South and east of Sio^ the 
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hills between the Sutlej and the Tons centre in the great peak of Chor 
11,982 feet above the sea. Throughout all the hills, forests ^ideoddr 
abound, while rhododendrons clothe the slopes up to the limit of 
perpetual snow. The sceneiy in the immediate neighbourhood of Simla 
itself presents j. series of magnificent views, embracing on the south the 
Ambdla plains, with the Subdthu and Kasauli Hills in the foreground 
and the massive block of the Chor a little to the left ; while just below 
the spectator’s feet a series of huge ravines lead down into the deep 
valleys which score the mountain>sides. Northwards, the eye wanders 
over a network of confused chains, rising range above range, and 
crowned in the distance by a crescent of snowy peaks, standing out 
in bold relief against the clear background of the sky. The principal 
torrents of the surrounding tracts are the Pabar, the Gin Ganga, the 
Gambhar, and the Sarsa. 

History , — ^TTie acquisition of the patches of territory 'composing 
Simla District dates from the period of the Gdrkha war in x8i5-i6. 
At a very early time the Hill States, together with the outer portion of 
Kdngra District, probably formed part of the Katoch kingdom of 
Jalandhar (Jullundur) ; and, after the disruption of that principality, 
they continued to be governed by Hindu Rdjds till the beginning 
of the present century. After the encroachments of the Giirkhas 
led to the British invasion of their dominions in 1815, our troops 
remained in possession of the whole block of hill country between 
the Gogra and the Sutlej. Kumiun and the Dehrd Diin became 
a portion of British territory ; a few separate localities were retained 
as military posts, and a portion of Keunthdl State was sold to 
the Bijd of Pati^ With these exceptions, however, the whole of 
the conquered tract was restored to the Hill Rdjds, from whom it 
had been wrested by the Gdrkhas. Garhwdl State became attached 
to the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, but 
the remaining principalities rank among the dependencies of the 
Punjab) and are known collectively as the Simla Hill States. From 
one or other of th^e, the plots now composing the little District of 
Simla hkve been gradually acquired. Part of the hill over which the 
Simla^sanatorium now spreads was reUined by Government in x8i6, 
and an additional strip of land was obtained from Keunthdl in 1830. 
The jspur known as Jutogh, 3^^ miles from the station, was acquired by 
exchange firom Patidla in 1843, as the equivalent of two villages in 
Barauli JjCotkhai Kotgarh, again, fell into: our hands through the 
abdicadt^ of its who refused to accept chatge of the petty State. 
The KaisMtlr HiU orig^ to Bija, but was relinquished^ 

consideiati^ of a 8 annual payment Subdthu Hill was retained 
from miktaiy fort j and the other fiagment^ of the 

District have been added at various (bues. 
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Pofulatm.—V^t results of the Census of iS68 can hardly be regarded 
as fairly representing the actual state of the District, for with the 
exception of Barauli and Kotkhai, the Britilsh territory possesses no 
rural population of its own. Nor do the figures show the real normal 
number of inhabitants on the plots which compose the District, as the 
Census was taken in January, one of the months when Simla and 
Kasauli are almost empty. Nevertheless, for the sake of uniformity, the 
statistics may be appended for what they are worth. The enumeration 
extended over an area of i8 square miles, and disclosed a total popula- 
tion of 53,995 persons, inhabiting 7880 houses. Persons per square mile, 
1888; houses per square mile, 440; persons per house, 4*31. Classified 
according to sex, there were — males, 21,619; females, 12,376: propor- 
tion of males, 63*60 per cent This great discrepancy between the 
sexes is due to the number of male immigrants connected with the 
sanatoria of Simla and Kasauli, who do not bring their families with 
them. The number of Hindus was 24,444, or 71*90 per cent; of 
Muhammadans, 5525, or 16*25 per cent; of Sikhs, 410, or 1*20 per 
cent ; and of ‘ others,’ 36 x 6, or 1 0 ‘64 per cent According to the returns 
of occupation, 13,351 persons were engaged in agriculture, while 20,644 
belonged to the non-agricultural classes. Brdhmans numbered 2011. 
Among these the Sdsani grade ranks highest in popular estimation, and 
supplies the Rdjds and Rdnds of the Hill States with priests. Others of 
the Brdhmans engage in agriculture. The Rdjputs numbered in 1868, 
5557; they resemble their hill brethren in Kdngra. The Kanets 
(8969 in number) form the characteristic tribe of the Simla States, 
and are popularly supposed to be Rdjputs who have lost caste by 
buying wives and permitting' the re-marriage of widows. All classes 
of the hill population are simple-minded, orderly people, truthful in 
character and submissive to authority, so that they scarcely require to 
be mled. The chief towns (or stations) are Simla (14,848 in July 
1869), Kasauli, Dagshai, Subathu, Solan, and Kalka. 

Agriculture^ etc . — The time of sowing and harvesting in the hill 
country depends very greatly upon the elevation. Cultivation is carried 
on among all the lower valleys, Ijut even more rudely than in the 
similar glens of Kdngra District The fields are artificial terraces, 
built up against the mountain-sides, and sown with maize, pulses, or 
millet for the autumn, and with wheat for the spring harvest Poppy, 
bemp, turmeric, ginger, and potatoes form the principal staples raised 
for exportation to the plains. The last-named crop, introduced under 
British rule, has rapidly grown in favour, and now occupies many 
hesh clearings on the hillsides in the neighbourliood of Simla. land 
is measured, not by . superficial extent, but by the quantity of seed 
which is required to sow it Most of ^e cultivators till their own 
jittle plots, and rent is practically unknown. Throughout the hills, 
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the employment of hired labour for ^icuitural purposes is almost 
unknown, the people combining together to aid one another in special 
undertakings, and expecting to receive similar help in return when- 
ever they may require it Wages for artisans and day-labourers in 
1872-73 ranged from 9d. to is. 6d. for skilled hands, and from 4^ to 
7^. for coolies. Prices of food grains ruled as follows on the xst of 
January 1873 Wheat, 13 sers per rupee, or 8s, 7d. per cwt ; barley, i6 
sen per rupee, or 7s. per cwt ; Indian corn, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 6cL 
per cwt; rice, 5 sers per rupee, or 22s. sd. per cwt 
Commerce, Communications, etc. — ^The trade of the District centres 
mainly in the bdzdrs of Simla, which forms a considerable entrep6t for 
the produce of the hill tracts. Rampur, on the Sutlej, has also some 
importance as a depot for the shawl-wool (Jaskm) brought in by the 
mountaineers of Spiti and of Chinese Tartary. Part of it is worked 
up on the spot into coarse shawls, of the kind now made at Ludhiana 
and Amritsar (Umritsur), and known as Rimpur chadan; but the 
greater part is bought up by merchants for exportation to British India. 
The hill paths are so steep that most of the wool is brought down on 
the backs of the sheep, which are then sheared, and laden with grain 
for the return journey. The Rampur fair, on the loth and nth of 
November, attracts a large number of hillmen and of traders from the 
plains. The main roads of the Simla Hills are those which lead from 
Kilka to Simla, and from Simla towards Rdmpur and Chinl Only 
small portions, however, lie actually within British territory. The old 
road from Kdlka to Simla, vid Kasauli and Subdthu, is practicable for 
horses, mules, ponies, or cattle, but not for wheeled conveyances. The 
distance by this route is 41 miles, and the journey can be performed 
by iielays of ponies in eight hours. The new cart-road takes a more 
circuitous route, vid Dagshai and Solan. The distance amounts to 57 
miles, and two-wheeled carts traverse the whole distance in twelve hours. 
All the heavy traffic between Simla and the plains passes by this route. 
Staging bungalows have been built on all the roads at frequent inter- 
vals.^ A line of telegraph follows the old road, with stations at Kilka. 
Kasauli, and Simla. , 

AdminUtratum.-~-^\A Simla Hill States are under the superinten- 
dence of the Deputy Commissioner of Simla, subordinate to the 
Gpmi^moner at Umballa (Amblla). The total imperial revenue of 

the District amounted in 1872-73 tO;£a3>384, ofwhich sum theland 
tax only other items of importance were 

stamps smd The number of civil and ^revenue judges i» 

the same year was and die niixnber of magistrates 5 . The 
fmee numbeml sox officers ai 4 men, being a^ ^ 

to evm^, 3^e Siink jml contained ht 

a tolnl of ixB prisoners, with ft daily amage^ o^^^^^ There 
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750 children receiving education in 1872-73. The educational estab- 
lishments include Bishop Cotton’s. School, a District School, Roman 
Catholic female Orphanage, Punjab Girls’ Sdiool, Mayo Industrial 
Girls’ School, and American Presbyterian Mission at Subdthu. The 
only municipality is that of Simla. 

Mtdical Aspects ,’— climate of the Simla Hills is admirably 
adapted to the European constitution, and the District has therefore 
been selected as the site of numerous sanatoria and cantonments. The 
mean temperature at Simla for each month of the year is as follows : — 
January, 40" F.; February, 44-i*; March, 53*4‘’; April, 61 •3* ; May, 
66*3" 1 June, 80*9“; July, 75*5“; August, 78-1“; September, 70*; 
October, 67*9*; November, 52-3'’; December, 46-i* F. The average 
annual rainfall amounts to 78*3 inches, according to a calculation 
made in 1869 upon observations extending over 16 years. Cholera 
visited Simla, Kasauli, Subdthu, and Dagshai in 1857, 1867, and 1872, 
though one or other station escaped in each visitation. In 1857, the 
death-rate among Europeans from cholera was 3*5 per thousand, and in 
1867, 4*2 per thousand. The recorded death-rate of Simla for 1870, 187 1, 
1872, was II, 8, and 8 per thousand respectively; but no trustworthy 
statistics exist as to native mortality. Goitre, leprosy, and stone arc 
reported to be prevailing endemic diseases, and syphilis is said to 
be very common amongst the hill people. The only disease usually 
contracted by Europeans is that known as hill diarrhoea, a very trouble- 
some form of the ailment. Government maintains three charitable 
dispensaries— at Simla^. Kasauli, and Dagshai. In 1 8 7 2, they gave relief 
to a total number of 7258 persons, of whom 327 were in-patients. 
The Lawrence Military Asylum, established in 1852, stands upon the 
crest of a hill facing Kasauli, from which it is distant by road 3 miles. 

Simla.— of Simla District, Punjab; consisting of the two 
detached par^ands of Simla and Barauli. 

Simla. — Municipal town and administrative headquarters of Simla 
District, Punjab ; chief sanatorium and summer capital of British India. 
Situated on a transverse spur of the Central Himdlayan system, in lat. 
31 * 6'n., and long. 77* ii' E. Mean elevation above sea level, 7084 
feet Distant from Umballa (Ambdla) 78 miles; from Kdlka, at 
the foot of the hills, by cart-road, 57 miles. Population in January 
1868, 7656 ; in July 1869, at the beginning of the season, 14,848, of 
whom 1434 were Europeans and 13,414 natives. It is probable, 
however, that in August and September the population considerably 
^ceeds this number. A tract of land, including part of the hill now 
crowned by the station, was retained by the British Government at the 
clow of the Gdrkha war in i8f$-i6. Lieutenant Ross, Assistant- 
Political Agent for the Hill States, erected the first residehce^ a 
^hatched wooden cottage, in 1819. Three years later, his successor, 
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Lieutenant Kennedy, built a permanent house. Officers from Umballa 
and neighbouring stations quickly followed the example, and in 
1826, the new settlement had acquired a name. A year later, Lord 
Amherst, the Governor-General, after completing his progress through 
the North-West, on the conclusion of the successful Bhartpur campaign, 
spent the summer at Simla. From that date, the sanatorium rose 
rapidly into favour with the European population of Northern India. 
Year after year, irregularly at first, but as a matter of course after a few 
seasons, the seat of Government was transferred for a few weeks in 
every summer from the heat of Calcutta to the cool climate of the 
Himalayas. Successive Governors-General resorted with increasing 
regularity to Simla during the hot weather. Situated in the recently 
annexed Punjab, it formed an advantageous spot for receiving the great 
chiefs of Northern and Western India, numbers of whom annually come 
to Simla to pay their respects to the British Suzerain. It also presented 
greater conveniences as a starting-point for the Governor-General’s cold- 
weather tour than Calcutta, which is situated in the extreme south-east 
corner of Bengal. At first only a small staff of officials accompanied 
the Governor-General to Simla; but since the administration of Sir 
John Lawrence (1864), Simla has practically been the summer capital 
of the Government of India, with its secretariats and headquarters 
establishments, unless during exceptional seasons of famine on the 
plains, as in 1874. Under these circumstances, the station grew 
with extraordinary rapidity. From 30 houses in 1830, it increased 
to upwards of 100 in 1841, and 290 in 1866. At present, 
the bungalows extend over the whole length of a considerable 
ridge, which runs east and west in a crescent shape, with its con- 
cave side pointing southward. The extreme ends of the station 
lie at a distance of 6 miles from one another. Eastward, the ridge 
culminates in the peak of Jako, more than 8000 feet in height, and 
nearly 1000 feet above the average elevation of the station. Woods of 
deoddr^ oak, and rhododendron clothe its sides, while a tolerably level 
road, 5 miles long, runs round its base. Another grassy height, known 
as Prospect Hill, of inferior elevation to Jako, and devoid of timber, 
closes Ac western extremity of the crescent The houses cluster 
thickest upon the southern slopes of Jako, and of two other hills lying 
tim the western end. Peterhoff, the Government House, stands upon 
one of the latter; while the other is crowned by a large building erected 
for an observatory, but now used as an ordinary residence. Tlie church 
stands at the western base of Jako, below which, on the south side of 
the hill, dtie native Alsir cuts off one end of the station from the other. 
The easteril^4[K>rtton bears Chota l^mla, while the most 

easterly exW^ty is known as Boileaugshj/ An outlying northern spur, 
running at right angles to the main ridge^ has acquired the comph* 
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mentary designation of Elysium. Three and a half miles from the 
western end, a battery of artillery occupies the detached hill of Jutogh. 
The exquisite scenery of the neighbourhood has already beeii described 
in the article on Simla Dis'nticr. The public institutions include the 
Bishop Cotton^s School, the Punjab Girls’ School, the Mayo Industrial 
Girls’ School, a Roman Catholic convent, and a dispensary. The 
Government buildings comprise a District court-house and treasury, 
tahsili and police office, post office, telegraph station, and staging 
bungalow. The commerce of the town consists mainly in the supply of 
necessaries to the summer visitors and their dependants ; but a brisk 
export trade exists in opium, charras (an intoxicating preparation of 
hemp), fruits, nuts, and shawl-wool, collected from the neighbouring 
hills, or brought in from beyond the border wd Rdmpur. Numerous 
European shops supply the minor wants of visitors, most of them being 
branches of Calcutta firms. The station has two English banks, a club, 
and several churches j and two European breweries are situated in the 
valley below. The great deficiency of Simla lies in its inadequate 
water supply. The springs are few in number, and several of them run 
dry during the summer months, when the demand is greatest Muni- 
cipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^S28i, or 7s. ojd. per head of population 
(15,025) within, municipal limits. 

Sinu^n.— Ruined town in Champdran District, Bengal; situated 
Iiartly in Nepal territory, the frontier line passing through the walls. 
The remains of the fort are in the form of a square, surrounded by an 
outer wall 14 miles in circumference, and by an inner one of only 10. 
Inside are scattered the ruins of large buildings. The Isri tank measures 
333 yards along one side, and 210 along the other. The portions of 
the palaces and temples left standing disclose some finely carved 
basements, with a superstructure of bricks. Twenty idols have been 
extricated, many, however, being much mutilated. The citadel is 
situated to the north, and the palace in the centre of the town ; but 
both only exist as mounds, covered with trees and jungle. Tradition says 
ibat Simrion was founded by Ninaupi Deva in 1097 a.d. Six of his 
dynasty reigned with much splendour, but the last of the line, Hdri 
Sinh Deo, was driven out in 1322 by the Muhammadans. 

Sunrauta. — Pargand in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Haidargarh, on the east by Inhauna, on the south by Rdi 
^eli, and on the west by Kumhrdwin and HardoL Area, 97 square 
nnles, of which 44 are under cultivation ; pop. (1869), 58,771, namely 
5f>)84x Hindus and 1930 Muhammadana Government land revenue, 
-^^ 335 » or at the rate of 3a 6jd. per arable acre; Of the 73 villages 
^ntprising the ^rgand, 4^ are held under t&lukidii and 24 under 
tenure. Kanhpuria Kshattriyas are the principal landed 
Proprietors, ownmg 35 out of the 49 t^ukddri villagea 
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SinawaiL^^liAf// in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab. — * San- 

AWAN. 

Binchul PaMr.— Long undulating range of hills in Darjiling District, 
Bengal A spur stretches gradually down to the Tista (Teesta), at the 
top of which, in lat. 26* 59' n., and long. 88* ao' 5" e., and at a height 
of 8607 feet above the sea level, there are barracks for a European 
regiment. This hill is the loftiest mountain in the vicinity of Ddrjiling 
station ; its peaks are locally knowp as the Baii and ChhoU Durbin. 
Their summits are covered with grass, and their sides are clothed with 
forest trees, bamboos, ferns, and scrub jungle. 

Sinchuli.'-Hill range in Jalpdigurf District, Bengal; forming 
the boundary between British territory and Bhutdn. Its average 
elevation is from 4000 to a little over 6000 feet, the highest peak, 
Renlgango (lat. 26* 47' 30'' n., long. 89* 37' 15" e.), being 6222 
feet above sea level The hills run generally in long even ridges, 
thickly wooded from base to summit ; but at places the summits bristle 
up into bare crags of from 260 to 300 feet. From Chhotd Sinchula 
(5695 feet high) a magnificent view is obtained over the whole of 
the Baxi Dwdr. In the distance are seen large green patches of culti- 
vation in the midst of wide tracts of brown grass and reed jungle, the 
cultivated spots being dotted with homesteads ; in the foreground, near 
the hills, are dense sM and other tree forests, the whole being inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and streams. The SinchuU range can 
nearly everywhere be ascended by men and by beasts of burden, but not 
by wheeled vehicles of any description. 

Sind. — A Province of British India, included within the Presidency 
of Bombay, lying between 23° and 28* 40' n. lat., and between 66’ 50' 
and 71^ £. long. Area, 56,632 square miles; ik)pulation in 1872, 
2,333,527 souls, including in both cases the Khairpur Native State. 
The Province of Sind consists of the lower valley and delta of the 
Indus. ^ It is bounded on the north by Baluchistdn or the territories of 
the Khdn of KheUt, the Punjab Province, and Bahdwalpur State ; on 
the east by the Native States of Jdisalmfr and Jodhpur in Rdjputdna; 
on the south by the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh) and the Indian Ocean ; 
and on the west by the territories of the Khdn of Kheldt. The admini- 
strative headquarters are at the dty of Karachi (Kurrachee), but 
the ancient capital of Haidarabad still ranks high amongst the towns 
of the Province. Sind is divided into the . five Districts of Karachi. 
Haidarabad^ Thar and Parxar, Shxkarpur, and Upper Sind 
FRONtiBi4 aB of which see separately. I take this opportunity of 
again acknowledging my obllgadons, already mentioned in the 
to Volume X, to the Ga^ur ^ the Prootna of Sindf loy Mr. 
A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Un^^wenanted Civil Service. The 
fdlowing account of Sind, and the arddes bn places within that 
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Provincei are mainly condensed from Mr. Hughes’ excellent and ela- 
boratework:— 

Almost every pord^ of the great alluvial tract of 
Sind has at some time or other formed a channel for the river Indus 
itself* or one of its many branches. The main central stream of North- 
Western India, after collecting into its bed the waters of the five Punjab 
rivers, has deposited near its debouchure into the Indirm Ocean a vast 
mass of deltaic matter, through which it flows by several shifting chan- 
nels to join the sea on the southern border of the Province. In every 
direction, traces of ancient river beds may be discovered crossing the 
country like elevated dikes j for the level of the land, as in all other 
deltaic regions, is highest at the river bank. The Indus brings down 
from the turbid hill torrents a greater quantity of detritus than can be 
carried forward by its diminished velocity in the plain, and hence a 
constant accumulation of silt takes place along its various beds, raising 
their level above that of the surrounding country, and incidentally 
affording an easy opportunity of irrigation by side channels drawn 
from the central river. 

The only elevations deserving the name of mountains occur in the 
Kirthar range, which separate Sind from Baluchistin, and attain in 
places a height of more than 7000 feet above sea level. They first 
touch the Sind frontier about the 28th parallel of north latitude, and 
form the British boundary for 120 miles. Thenceforward, they sink 
considerably in altitude, forming the lesser chain of the Pab Hills, 
which after a length of 90 miles in a southerly direction terminate on 
the sea-coast in the promontory of Cape Monze. Their average eleva- 
tion does not rise above 2000 feet Among the valleys and ravines of 
the Pab range flows the river Hab, the only permanent stream in 
Sind, except the Indus and its tributaries. The wild and rocky tract of 
Kohistan, in the western portion of Karachi District, forms 
almost the only remaining exception to the general flatness of the 
Province. Another offshoot of the Kirthar chain, however, known as 
the Lakki range, extends in a barren mass eastward into the Sehwdn 
Subdivision, and presents evident marks of volcanic origin in its frequent 
hot springs and sulphurous exhalations. A few insignificant limestone 
i^ges intersect the Indus valley, on one of which, known as the Ganjo 
Hills, with an elevation of only 100 feet, stands the Tdlpur capital of 
Haidarabad. a second small chain, running in a north<westerly direc- 
tion from the neighbourhood of Jaisalmfr, attains towards the Indus a 
height of 150 foot, and forms the rocks on which are perched the town 
of Rohri and the island fortress of Bukkur (Bakhar). 

'^he plain country comprises a friixed tract of dry desert and alluvial 
pl^n. The finest and most productive r^on lies in the neighbour- 
hood of Shikirpur and Ldrkhdna, where a long narrow island extends for 
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106 miles from north to south, enclosed on one side by the river Indus, 
and on the other by the Western Ndra. Another great alluvial tract*, 
with an average width of 70 or 80 miles, stretches eastward from the 
Indus to the Eastern Nira. The Indus appears at one time to have 
spread its fertilizing waters through the wide waste at present known as 
the Eastern Desert, in the District of Thar and Pdrkar. Vestiges of 
ancient towns still stud the treeless expanse, and dry water-courses 
intersect it in every part Sandhills abound near the eastern border, 
shifting under the influence of each prevailing wind. Large tracts 
rendered sterile for want of irrigation also occur in many other parts 
of Sind Amongst them the most noticeable is the Pat, or desert of 
Shikdrpur, stretching for 30 miles from that town to the foot of the 
BoMn Pass, and formed of the clay deposited by the BoUn, the 
Ndri, and other mountain torrents of the Kirthar range. 

The scenery of Sipd naturally lacks variety or grandeur, and its 
monotony renders it tame and uninteresting. Nothing can be more 
dreary to a stranger approaching the shore than the low and flat coast, 
entirely devoid of trees and shrubs. Even among the hills of Kohistdn, 
where fine rocky scenery abounds, the charm of foliage is almost totally 
wanting, owing to the volcanic nature of the rock. In the Thar and 
P 4 rkar District, in the eastern portions of Khairpur State, and in the 
Subdivision of Rohri, the re^sthdn or desert tract consists of nothing 
but sandhills, many of which, however, derive picturesqueness from 
their bold outline, and are sometimes even fairly wooded. The various 
ranges of sandhills succeed one another like vast waves. Lakes are 
rare, the largest being the Manchhar in the Sehwdn Subdivision, formed 
by an expansion of the Western Ndra. During the inundation season, it 
measures 20 miles in length, and covers an area of about 180 square 
miles. At the same period, the fiood-hollows (dandhi) of the Eastern 
Ndra form pretty lakelets ; but in spite of their great beauty they are 
seldom visited, as the miasma renders them dangerous places in which 
to encamp. The alluvial strip which borders either bank of the Indus 
for a distance of 12 miles, though superior to every other part of Sind 
in soil and productiveness, can jay no claim to picturesque beauty. 
Even here, however, extensive forests of acacia {pdbu^ in many 
places skirt the reaches of the Indus for miles together. Near the 
town of Sbhwan, the Lakhi range forms an abrupt escarpment toward 
the rivdr in it perpendicular face of rock 600 feet high. But the finest 
views in the ^ovince are those which embrace the towns of Sukkur and 
Rohn, and the island fortress of fiukkur, with its lofty castellated' walls, 
lying in the river between theno. All three crown the range of lime- 
stone hilts through which the Indus has here cut its way, and the 
minarets and houses, especially in Rohri, overhang the stream from a 
towenng height above. A little to the south of Bukkur, again, lies the 
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green island of Sddh Bela with its sacred shrine, while groves of date- 
palm and acacia stud the banks of the Indus on either side. 

The soil of Sind consists of a plastic clay, strongly impregnated with 
salt When covered by the floods {Hts) of the Indus, either through 
artificial irrigation or through spontaneous change of channel, it quickly 
assumes the appearance of a rich lowland ; and it changes its aspect as 
quickly to that of an arid desert when the water is once more diverted 
elsewhere. The land is thus fertile enough in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the existing river branches to yield two or more Crops 
in the year without manuring. Nevertheless, the soil contains a large 
admixture of saltpetre; and in Southern Sind, where sand greatly 
prevails, it is so impregnated with common salt as to produce it in 
abundance by evaporation, after simply pouring water through its 
surface. The extent of forest land is small for a Province of so large 
an area, only about 500 square miles being covered with woodland, 
not including those in Khairpur State. The Forest Department has 
charge of about 87 separate forests, chiefly situated along the bank of 
the Indus, extending southward from Ghotki to the middle delta. 
They run in narrow strips, from a quarter of a mile to 2 miles in 
breadth, and about 3 miles in length. Many of them suffer greatly 
at times from the encroachments of the stream. The floods of 1863 
swept away 1000 acres of the Dlidrejd forest in Shikdrpur District, 
and a similar misfortune occurred to the forests of Sundarbelo and 
Simtia in the two succeeding years. The indigenous trees consist 
chiefly of bdbul (Acacia arabica), bahan (Populus euphratica), and kandi 
(Prosopis spicigera). The bdbul^ the staple tree 6f Lower Sind, pro- 
duces good timber for boat - building and fuel; while its seed-pods 
supply a food for fattening cattle, its bark is employed, for tanning, and 
its leaves form a favourite fodder of camels and goats. The bahan^ the 
commonest tree of Upper Sind, yields a light tough wood for building 
purposes, from which also are manufactured the celebrated lacquered 
boxes of Hdla and Khinot. The tdli (Dalbergia sissu) grows to some 
extent in Upper Sind, though it cannot be considered as indigenous to 
the Province. The delta of the Indus contains no forests, but its 
shores and inlets abound with low thickets of mangrove trees, whose 
timber makes a good fuel. The Forest Department has lately intro- 
duced several valuable exotics, including the tamarind, the water-chest- 
nut, and the tallow-tree. The revenue from this source has largely 
increased during the last two decades, and considerable quantities of 
firewood are now exported to Bombay by way of Keti-bandar. The date- 
P^m ripens its fruit in Sind, while the country also produces excellent 
W^es^ being to some extent intermediate in its flora between Hindustin 
^nd Blhorisdn. One-third of the indigenous vegetation is Arabian or 
Egyptian. The native fauna includes the tiger, found occasionally in 
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the jungles of Upper Sind, the hyaena, the g&rkhar or wild ass, the 
wolf, fox, wild boar, antelope, and hog-deer, as well as the vulture and 
several falcons. The flamingo, pelican, stork, cyane, and Egyptian ibis 
frequent the shores of the delta. Bustard, rock-grouse, quail, and par< 
tridge occur among the game-birds ; while flocks of wild geese, kulang^ 
ducks, teal, and curlew cover the lakes and dandks during the cold 
season. Venomous snakes abound, and yearly cause a large number 
of deaths. The river fisheries of the Indus and its offshoots not only 
supply the Province with fresh fish, but afford a considerable export 
trade in dried pdla. Among domestic animals, the camel, of the one- 
humped variety, ranks first as a beast of burden, immense numbers 
being bred in the salt marshes of the Indus. Great herds of buffaloes 
graze on the swampy tracts of the delta, and ghi^ made from their milk, 
forms an impprtant item of export trade. Sheep and goats abound in 
Upper Sind, on the borders of the Pat in Shikdrpur District, and 
in Thar and Pdrkar. The horses, though small, are active, hardy, 
and capable of enduring great fatigue. The Baluchis of Upper Sind 
pay much attention to the breeding of mares. The bullocks are 
small in size, and chiefly used for draught pr for turning irrigation 
wheels. 

The extreme south-eastern, border of Sind is formed by the Rann of 
CuTCH (Kachchh), an immense salt-water waste, with an area of about 
7000 square miles. It bounds the District of Thar and Pdrkar for a dis-^ '< 
tance of nearly 40 miles. Every part of it is devoid of herbage, and a large 
portion is annually converted into a salt lake from June to November, 
owing to the influx \}f the sea at Lakhpat Bandar on the Kori mouth of 
the Indus, as well as at other places in Cutch (Kachchh) and Kdthiawdr. 
During the remaining six months of the year, after the evaporation of 
the water, the surface becomes incrusted with salt, while herds of 
antelopes and wild asses roam over the desert expanse. According to 
local tradition, a well-tilled plain, irrigated by a branch of the Indus, 
once covered this portion of tbe Rann ; but either the hand of man or 
an earthquake diverted the waters, and the tract has e vet; since remained 
a waste of salt. The upper part of the Kori mouth still bears the name 
of the Purdna or ancient stream, and there is little doubt that the Indus 
once t^k a more easterly course than at present, and so* rendered some 
portion of the Rann a fertile lowland. The whole sea-coast of Sind, 
except the part between Karachi (Kurrachee) and Cape Monze where 
the Pab Hills approach the shore, is low and flat, and submerged at 
spring-tides. It consists, in fact, of a series of mud-banks deposited by 
the Indu^ in a few places of sandhills blown from seaward. The sea 
ne^ the ^ore is very shallow, owing to the quantity of mud deposited 
by the river.' A bank extends along the coast from Karachi to Cutch, 
about 2 miles from the land, and 3 miles in width, generally dry at low 
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nter. This circumstance renders the approach to the shore extremely 
dangerous for large vessels. 

E/s/i?r}\—Sind owes its name as well as its existence to the river 
Indus or Sindhu, a Sanskrit term signifying water; though Muham- 
madan scholars prefer to derive the word from an eponymic patriarch 
Sind, the brother of Hind, and son of Nuh or Noah, whose descendants 
ruled over the country for many generations. Previous to the Arab 
invasion in 713 a.d., a Hindu dynasty appears to have reigned at Aror, 
near the present town of Rohri; and their capital, on the bank of 
the Indus, possessed many fine buildings, with extensive pleasure^ 
gardens. The dominions of the native dynasty stretched, according to 
local tradition, from Kashmir and Kanauj to Omdn and Surat, besides 
including the Afghdn territories of Kandahdr and the Suldimdn Hills. 
The names of five kings belonging td this earliest line have been pre- 
served to us, and their reigns are said to have extended over an aggre- 
gate of 137 years. A Brdhman chamberlain to the last of them, by 
name Chachh, established himself on the throne after his master^s 
death, and left the kingdom to two of his family in succession. But 
during the reign of his son Dahir, a few peaceful Muhammadan mer- 
chants, as the Arab version of the conquest asserts, who had been sent 
into Sind by the Khdlifa Abdul Mdlik to purchase female slaves and 
other articles of lawful commerce, were attacked by robbers, and either 
made prisoners or killed on the spot. One or two of the injured mer- 
chants alone escaped to make their complaints to the Khdlifa ; and the 
latter readily embraced so excellent an opportunity of spreading the 
faith of Isldm into the delta of the Indus. He died before the army 
collected for the purpose could invade Sind ; but his son despatched 
Muhammad Kasim Sakifi to carryout the conquest in or about 712 
A.D. Muhammad Kdsim set out from Shirdz with a large force, and 
first captured the seaport of Debal, identified with Manora or Tatta. 
Thence he marched upon Nerankot, the modern Haidardbdd ; and after 
its capitulation he next took the strong fdrtress of Sehwdn. Returning 
to Nerankot, the Musalmdn leader proceeded to cross the Indus, whose 
main channel then flowed east of the city, and 5uccessfully engaged the 
Pahir. The native prince was slain at the fort of Riwar, 
while his lamily were carried away prisoners by the conqueror. In 
7 r 3 » Muhammad Kasim arrived at the capital, Alor, which was taken ; 
and then advanced upon Multan (in the present Punjab Province), 
which submitted with an immense treasure. The end of the first great 
Musalmdn conqueror of India remmns uncertain ; but it seems probable 
that he was tortured to death with the sanction of Khdlifa Suldimdn, 
Sind remained thenceforward, with scarcely a break, in the hands of the 
Muhammadans. On the extinction of the Ummayide dynasty of 
Khdlifas (750 a.d.), and the accession of the Abdssides, the Indus delta 
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passed to the new rulers, and the power of the Musalmins began to 
attract the attention of the native princes on the northern frontier of 
Hinduitin. But the hold of the Khdlifas upon this distant Province 
grew slowly weaker, and became virtually extinct in 871 a.d. Two 
native kingdoms raised themselves at Mdltdn and Mansura. The 
former comprised the upper valley of the united Indus as far as 
Alor; the latter extended from that town to the sea, and nearly 
coincided with the modern Province of Sind The country was 
then w^ll cultivated, and Alor, the capital, is said to have almost 
equalled Miiltdn in size, and to have possessed a considerable com- 
merce. The Arab princes apparently derived but a very small revenue 
from Sind, and left the administration wholly in the hands of natives. 
Arab soldiers held lands on military tenure, and liberal grants provided 
for the sacred buildings and institutions of Isldm. Commerce was 
carried on by caravans with Khordsdn and Zdbulistdn, and by sea with 
China, Ceylon, and Malabar. The Arabs also permitted the native 
Sindians the free exercise of their own religion to a considerable extent. 

When Mahmiid of Ghazni invaded India in 1019, Sind was ruled by 
a Governor who nominally represented the Khdlifa, Kddir Billah Abiil 
Abbas Ahmad. After the capture of Mdltdn and Uchh, Mahmiid sent 
his Wazfr, Abdiir Razdi, to conquer Sind, which the Wazir accomplished 
in 1026. But six years later, Ibn Sdmar, Governor of Miiltdn, laid the 
foundation of the Siimra dynasty in Sind, at first apparently as a titular 
vassal of the Ghaznevide monarchy. In 1051, however, if not before, 
the Siimra kings made themselves completely independent, and extended 
their possessions as far as Nasarpur.' Under Khafif, who made Tatta 
his capital, the dynasty attained its greatest power, and restrained 
with success the wild tribes of the western frontier. From the death ot 
Khafif, however, the Siimra dynasty lost its prestige ; and in the reign 
of Urrah Mehl (1351), the Sama tribe, a body of non-Musalman 
immigrants from Cutch (Kachchh), conspired against and killed the 
Musalmdh king, and placed Jdm Unar, one of themselves, upon the 
throne of Sind. The Samas were either Buddhists or Hindus, and had 
their capital city at Samanagar on the Indus, identified with the modern 
town of §ehwdn ; but they resided chiefly at Tatta or at Samui, under 
the Mtflcli Hills, 3 miles north-west of the former town. They were 
undoubtedly, Kdjputs of the Yadava stock, and they became Muham- 
madw not earlier than 1391 a.d. Jdm Unar, first of the line, reigned 
three ^ ahalf years* but does not seem to have held all Sind under 
hia sway, ^ the Hdkims kept Bukkur and its neighbourhood on behalf 
of tbe ki^ the Turks. Junah, the second king, captured Bukkur, 
and the to tJehh, Under his successor, the forces of 

the King of Delhi retook Bukkur, and carried the Jdm and his family as 
prisoners to Delhi In 1372, Firoz Tughlak invaded Sind, and com* 
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pelled the ruling prince to tender a nominal allegiance. The Sama 
line consisted in all of 15 kings, the last of whom was supplanted by 
the Arghiins. 

The Arghdn dynasty traced its origin to Changiz Khdn, and com- 
menced its rule in Sind in 1521. The first prince of the line, Shdh 
Beg Arghdn, marching down from Kandahdr, defeated the Sama 
army in 1520, and sacked Tatta, the capital of Jdm Firoz Sama. By 
a subsequent agreement, the Jdm retained all Sind between Sukkur and 
Tatta, while the Shdh took the region north of Lakhi. But the Samas 
soon after repudiated this agreement, and a battle fought at Talti, near 
Sehwdn, resulted in their utter defeat and the secure establishment of 
the Arghdn power. Shdh Beg afterwards captured the fort of Bukkur, 
and rebuilt the fortifications with bricks taken from the ancient strong- 
hold of Alor. Just before his death in 1522, he made preparations to 
attack Gujrdt, but did not live to accomplish his purpose. Shdh Beg 
was not only a bold soldier, but also a learned Musalmdn theologian 
and commentator. His son and successor, Mirza Shdh Husdin, finally 
drove Jdm Firoz from Tatta to Cutch, and at length to Gujrdt, 
where the Sama prince died. Shdh Husdin severely punished his 
subject tribes for internal wars, and sacked the towns pf Mdltdn and 
Uchh, as well as the fort of Dildwar. During his reign, the Mughal 
Emperor Humdyun, being defeated by the Afghdn, Sher Shdh, in 1539 
A.D., fled to Sind, where he endeavoured unsuccessfully to take the fort 
of Bukkur. After a short stay in Jodhpur, Humdyun returned to Sind 
by way of Umarkot in 1542, and again attempted without success to 
conquer the country. Shdh Husdin died childless in 1554, after a reign 
of thirty-four years, and with him ended the Arghdn dynasty. A short- 
lived line, the Tarkhdn, succeeded for a few years; but in 1592, the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar, who was himself bom at Umarkot during the 
flight of his father Humdyun, defeated Mfrzd Jdni Beg, ruler of Tatt^ 
and united Sind for the first time with the Musalmdn Empire of Delhi. 
The Province was incorporated under Akbar’s organization in the Subah 
of Mdltdn, 

During the flourishing period of the Mughal Empire, the general 
peace of the great monarchy extended to Sind, and but few historical 
events of importance occurred for the next century. In the interval, 
however, between the consolidation of the empire by Akbar, and the 
dismemberment which followed on the invasion of Nddir Shdh, the 
Ddddputras or sons of Dddd Khdn, rose to distinction. Weavers and 
warriors by profession, they led a wild and wandering life, at Khanpur, 
Taidi, and the Sukkur District After a long and sanguinary conflict 
with die Mahais, a race of Hindu origin, the Ddddputras succeeded in 
establis hing their supremacy over Upper Sind, and founded the town of 
Shikdipur* From the extinction of the native dynasties, Tatta had 
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formed a scene of constant contention between neighbouring governors 
till Jahangir put a stop to the strife by appointing removable lieu- 
tenants to administer the outl^ng ^vinces of the empire, and so 
checked the growth of a hereditary viceroyalty in Sind. Towards the 
end of the 17th century, however, another rac^ closely allied to the 
Ddddputras, rose to power in the lower Indus valley. The Kalhoras 
traced their descent historically to Muhammad of Kambdthd (1204 
A.D.), and more mythically to Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet. 
About 1558, the family rose into notice through the sanctity of one 
Adam Shdh, the chief of a large sect of mendicants in Chdnduka. The 
Governor of MUltdn attacked the religious leader, dispersed his followers, 
and put to death Adam Shdh himself. The Fakirs descended from 
the family long lived a life of warfare against the Mughal lieutenants ; 
until at length in 1658, under Ndzir Muhammad Kalhora, they began 
successfully to oppose the imperial troops and to organize themselves 
into a regular government. At length, about 1701, Ydr Muhammad 
Kalhora, assisted by the Sirai or Tdlpur tribe, seized upon Shikdrpur, 
where he fixed his court, and obtained from the Emperor a grant of the 
Derdjdt, together with a regular title under the imperial system. By 
the year 1711, Ydr Muhammad had further overrun the Kandidro and 
Ldrkhdna tracts, as well as the country around Sukkur. On his death in 
1719, his son Ndr Muhammad succeeded to his territories, and con- 
quered the Nhdr Subdivision from the Ddddputras. Sehwdn and its 
dependencies also fell under his rule, and his territory extended from 
the Mdltdn border to Tatta. The fort of Bukkur, however, did not 
come into the possession of the Kalhoras till 1 736. With this excep- 
tion, Niir Muhammad's authority stretched from the desert to the 
Baluchi Mountains. During his reign, the Tdlpur tribe of Baluchis, 
the last native rulers of Sind, first came into notice in the person of 
Mir Bahrdm, an able officer of the Kalhora kings. When Nddir Shdh, 
the Persian conqueror, swooped upon Delhi in February 1739, and 
broke down the decaying Mughal organization, all the Provinces west 
of the Indus were detached from the Empire and incorporated with the 
Persian dominions. Tatta and Shikirpur formed part of the territory 
thus ceded to Nddir Shdh. Shortly after his return to Kdbul, Nddir set 
out upon a second expedition against Sind and the Punjab, in order to 
repress his troublesome vassal, Ndr Muhammad. Two years earlier, the 
Kalhom prince had persuaded Sddik Alf, Subahddr of Tatta, to make 
over that Prorince in fetum for a sum of 3 Idkhs; and this transaction 
apparently aroused the anger of his new suzerain. On Nddiris approach, 
Ndr Muhamnl^d at f^^ fled to Umarkot, but afterwards surrendered 
with ^e lo^ dfShikdrpur and SiUy wMdi the Shdh made over to the 
Ddddputras and Afghdns. An annual tribute of 20 dfddr, wirii the 
honorary compensation of a high-sounding title, was imposed upon the 
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Kalhora prince. On Nddir Shdh*s death, Sind became tributary in 
1748 to Ahmad Shdh Durani of Kandahdr, who conferred on Ndr 
Muhammad the new title of Shdh Nawdz Khia In 1754, the tribute 
being in arrears, Ahmad Shdh advanced against Sind, and Ndr Muham- 
mad fled to Jdisalmir, where he died. His son, Muhammad Murdd 
Yib Khin, managed to appease the ruler of Kandahdr, and obtained a 
confirmation of his rank and power. He founded the town of Murid- 
abdd. In 1757, his subjects rose against his oppressive government 
and dethroned him, placing his brother, Ghuldm Shdh, upon the throne. 
The new prince, after two years of internal dissension, made his own 
position secure; and in 1762, he invaded Cutch (Kachchh), fighting the 
sanguinary battle of Jhana. Next year, he resumed operations against 
Cutch, and took the seaports of Basta and Lakhpat on the Indus. In 
1 768, he founded the city of Haidardb^d on the ancient site of Neran- 
kot, and made it his capital till his death in 1772. During the early 
part of his reign, in 1758, the East India Company established a 
factory at Tatta. Sarfardz Khdn, his son and successor, discouraged 
the Company’s operations, and the factory was eventually withdrawn in 
1775. Baluchis deposed the chief, and two years of 

anarchy followed. In 1777, Ghuldm Nabi Khdn, a brother of Ghuldm 
Shdh, succeeded in obtaining the throne. During his reign, Mir Bijar, a 
Tdlpur chief, rose in rebellion ; and in the battle between them the Kal- 
hora prince lost his life. Abdiil Nabi Khdn, his brother, succeeded to 
the throne, and put all his relatives to death as a precautionary measure. 
He then made a compromise with Mir Bijar, retaining the sovereignty 
for himself, but appointing the Tdlpur chief as his minister. In 1781, 
an army from Kandahdr invaded Sind, where the tribute remained 
alw'ays in a chronic state of arrears, but Mir Bijar defeated it near 
Shikdrpur. Thereupon, Abdul Nabi Khdn assassinated his too successful 
general. Abdulla Khdn Tdlpur, son of the murdered minister, at once 
seized upon the government, and the last of the Kalhoras fled to Kheldt. 
Thence he made many unsuccessful efforts to regain his kingdom, and 
at last re-established himself for a while by the aid of Kandahdr. But 
on. his putting to death Abdulla Khdn, Mir Fateh Alf, a kinsman of the 
murdered Tdlpur, once more expelled him. The Kalhora king made a 
final effort to recover his throne ; but being defeated by Mfr Fateh Alf, 
he fled to Jodhpur, where his descendants still hold distinguished rank. 
With him ended the dynasty of the Kalhoras. ^ 

In 1783, Mir Fateh Ali Khdn, first of the Tdlpur line, established 
himself as Rais of Sind. He obtained a JIrmdn from Shdh Zamdn of 
Kandahdr for the government of Sind by the Tdlpurs, The histoiy,of 
Sind under its new dynasty — ^generally spoken of as the Tdlpur Mirs^ 
is rendeteil very complicated by the numerous branches into which the 
niling house split up. Fateh Alf Khdn’s nephew, Mir Sohrdb Khdn, 
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settled with his ^^dheients ?it Ro^i ; while his son, MfrTharo Khdn, 
removed to Shdhlmdarj and each of them occupied the adjacent 
country as an indepenj^ent; i^er, 't|ro^ng off all allegiance to the head 
of thdr house at liaidaiAbd^^^^ Th^'- 'Ktlpurs thus fell into three distinct 
branches-rthe Haidardbdd or Sh^hdddpur family, ruling in Central 
Sind ; the^Mirpurpr Manikdni house, descendants of MfrTharo, ruling 
at Mirpur*; and the Sohribani line, derived from Mir Sohrib, ruling at 
Khairpur. Further to increase the complication, Fateh Alf, head of 
the Haidaxdb^ Mfrs, associated with himself in the government his 
three younger brothers, Ghuldm AM, Karam Alf, and Murdd Alf. He 
then turned his attention to the recovery of Karachi and UmarkoL 
The former, alienated to the Governor of Kheldt, he recovered in 1792 ; 
the latter, held by the Kijd of Jodhpur, the Mfrs regained in 1813. In 
1801, Mfr Fateh All died, leaving one son, Sobhdar, and bequeathing 
his dominions to his three brothers. Of these, Ghuldm Alf died in 
1 81 1, and left a son, Mfr Muhammad; but the two surviving brothers 
retained the chief power in Haidardbdd. Kufam Alf died without issue 
in 1828; but Murdd Ali left two sons, Niir Muhammad and Nasfr 
Khdn. Up to 1840, the government of Haidardbdd was carried on by 
these two Mfrs, together with their cousins Sobhdir and Muhammad. 
Mfr Ndr Muhammad died in 1841, leaving two sons, Shdhddd and Husain 
Alf. The Tdlpur Mfrs adorned Haidardbdd and its suburb Khuddbad 
with many handsome buildings, of which their own tombs are the most 
remarkable. 

The first connection of the British with Sind took place as early as 
1758, in the matter of the abandoned factory at Tatta. In 1799, a 
commercial mission was sent to Sind, to conduct business between our 
Government and the Tdlpur Mfrs, but it ended unsatisfactorily. The 
agent resided from time to time at Tatta, Shdhbandar, or Kardchi, 
and endured numerous indignities, until at length he received a per- 
emptory order from the Mfrs to quit their territory. The East India 
Company took no notice of this insult In 1809, an arrangement was 
effected between the Mfrs and our authorities, mainly for the purpose 
of excluding Frenchmen from settling in Sind. In 1825, the Sindi 
tribe of Khosas made incursions into Cutch, and a military demonstra- 
tion became necessary as a preventive measure. In 1830, Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Bumes, after many delays and threats on the 
part of the Mfrs, was jiermitted to follow up the course of the Indus, 
taking with hun presents from the King of England to Ranjit Sinh at 
Lahore. The yiveY was then entirely unexplored, and the obvious 
object of the- mission was the collection pf information for political 
purposes. Two y^ concluded a treaty with 

the Mfrs for the advancement of commerce, by which traders and 
merchants were permitted to use^ die roads and rivers of Sind, though 
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no Englishman might settle in the country. The Khairpur Mfrs 
ratified this treaty, after th,eir kmsmen at Haidaidbdd. In 1835, 
Colonel Pottihger obtained leave to survey the seitcoast of Sind and 
the delta of the Indus j yet trade did n<rt enter the river, and the Mlrs 
clearly mistrusted the intentions of their powerful neighbours. In 1838, 
the first Afghin war necessitated the despatch of ^itish'troops to join 
the main army by way of the Indus, in spite of a clause in the treaty 
expressly forbidding the employment of the river as a nfilitary highway. 
Lord Auckland considered that so great an emergency overrode the 
text of the agreement, and declared that those chiefs who showed them- 
selves unwilling to assist us in such a crisis would be deprived of their 
possessions. In December of that year, a large force under Sir John 
Keane landed in Sind, but found itself unable to proceed, owing 
to the obstacles thrown in its way by the Mirs in supplying stores and 
carriage. After a threat to march upon Haidardbid, Sir John Keane 
at length succeeded in continuing his course. Owing to this hostile 
demeanour, a reserve force was despatched from Bombay in 1839, to 
take up its station in Sind. The Baluchi garrison at Manora, near 
Kardchi, endeavoured to prevent it from landing, and the British 
accordingly found it necessary to occupy that fort. A treaty was after- 
wards concluded with the Haidardbdd Mirs, by which they agreed to 
pay 23 Idkhs to Shdh Shdja, in commutation of all arrears of tribute due 
to the Afghdns ; to admit the establishment in Sind of a British force 
not exceeding 5000 men, the expenses being defrayed in part by the 
Mirs themselves ; and finally, to abolish all tolls upon trading boats on 
the Indus. The Khairpur Mirs concluded a similar treaty, except as 
regards the subsidy. The English then took possession of the fort of 
Bukkur, under the ’terms of the engagement. By careful conciliatory 
measures, the British representatives secured the tranquillity of the 
country, so that the steam flotilla navigated the Indus unimpeded. 
Ndr Muhammad, senior Mir, died in 1841, and the Tdlpur Govern- 
ment passed to his two sons, conjointly with their uncle, Nasir Khdn. 
In 1842, Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sind, with sole authority over all 
the territory on the Lower Indus. New conditions were proposed to the 
Mirs, owing to delay in payment of the tribute, these terms including 
the cession of Kardchi, Tatta, Sukkur, Bukkur, and Rohri. After 
some delay and a slight military demonstration, the treaty was signed 
in February 1843. • Baluchis Composing the Sindian army did 

not acquiesce in this surrender of independence ; and shortly afterwards 
they attacked the Residency, which stood near the Indus, a few miles from 
Haidardbdd. Major Outram and his small suite, after defending the 
building f(Mr a short time, found themselves compelled to retreat to a 
steamer then lying in the river. He soon after joined Sir C. Napier’s 
force. On the 17th of February, Napier found the Mirs’ army 23,000 
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strong, posted on the Fuleli river, near Meeanee (Midni). He gave them 
battle with only 2800 men of all arms, and 1 2 pieces of artillery, and gained 
a complete and brilliant victory. . The Baluchi loss amounted to about 
5000 men, while that of the British did not exceed 257, of whom 19 
were officers. Shortly after, the chief Mirs of Haidardbdd and Khairpur 
surrendered as prisoners of war, and the fort of Haidardbdd was captured, 
together with the Mirs’ treasure, computed at about 000,000 sterling. 
In March, Napier received reinforcements from Sukkur, and went in 
search of the enemy, with 5000 men. He found the Baluchi army, 
20,000 strong, under Sher Muhammad of Mfrpur, in a strong position 
near Dabp. After a desperate resistance, the Sindians fled in disorder, 
their leader, Sher Muhammad, retreating to the desbrt Soon afterwards, 
our troops occupied Mirpur aud Umarkot. Sind was declared a con- 
quered country, and annexed to tfie British dominions. The Tdlpur 
family thus ceased to be a ruling power, after a sovereignty of fifty-three 
years. The Mirs were removed successively to Bombay, Poona, and 
Calcutta; but in 1854, Lord Dalhousie allowed them to return to 
Sind and take up their residence at Haidardbdd. Under the Tdlpurs, 
the government of Sind consisted of a rude military feudalism. The 
Mirs themselves had little education or refinement, and lived in primi- 
tive Baluchi simplicity, their extravagant propensities being shown in 
their fondness for horses, arms, and field sports. Their sole aim was 
to hoard up wealth, oppose all improvements, and enjoy themselves 
after their own fashion. 

Immediately after the annexation. Sir C. Napier was appointed the 
first British Governor ; while a pension of 3f Idkhs^ together with lands 
in j&gir^ was distributed amongst the deposed Mirs. The judicial and 
revenue systems underwent a speedy remodelling*; and the Province 
was divided into extensive collecferates. Since the British annexation, 
the chief events in Sind have consisted of great commercial improve- 
ments, including especially the immense harbour works at Karachi, 
which have rendered the modern capital one of the most important 
seaports of Western India. Under the Commissionership of Sir Bartle 
Frere (1851-59), the Province took most important steps in the direction 
of mercandle progress ; and at a later date, the construction of the 
Indus Valley ^Iway, from Kardchji to join the Punjab line at Miiltdn, 
has already contributed greatly to the prosperity of the country. 

is a very sparsely populated Province even at the 
present day; We |K)ssess ho statistics as the number of inhabitants 
under its native rulers, though a ^^bable conjecture sets it down in 
the early part of thi^ cehthry at ^ 1,000,000 persons, or 

only about 16 to the square mife A Cehsus&taken in 1856, exclusive 
of^e territory of Mfr All Murdd 'l^ returned the total population 
at 1,772,367 persons. An accurate enumeration undertaken in 1872 
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gave the total, again excluding Khairpur territory, at 2,203,177; thus 
showing a gain of 430,810 persons, or 26 per cent., in the fifteen years. 
The Census of 1872 extended over an area of 56,632 square miles, 
including Khairpur; and it disclosed a total population of 2,333,527 
persons, or 41 to the square mile. Classified according to sex, there were 
—males, 1,293,746; females, 1,039,781 : proportion of males, 55-8 per 
cent Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 
481,701 ; females, 378,289; total children, 859,990, or 38*2 per cent : 
above 12 years— males, 742,553; females, 600,634; total adults, 
Ij 343 »* 87 » or per cent The population, which is extremely 
scattered in all parts of the country, gathers thickest in Haidardbdd 
District, which has an« average of 78 persons to the square mile. In 
Shikdrpur, the average falls to 76, and in the Frontier District of Upper 
Sind to 43. The extensive District of Kardchi, though it contains the 
capital town and largest commercial centre, has but 26 persons to the 
square mile; in Khairpur State, the average is only 21; and in the 
wide but desert expanse of the Thar and Pdrkdr, it does not exceed 
14. The religious and ethnical division of the people yields the follow- 
ing results: — Muhammadans, 1,716,635, or 77*93 per cent.; Hindus, 
393,092, or 17*84 per cent.; Sfkhs, 23,899, or 1*08 per cent.; 
Europeans, 2638, or 0*12 per cent ; Eurasians, 464, or 0*02 per 
cent; Indo-Portuguesc, 1150, or 0*05 per cent; other non-Asiatics, 
2057, or 0*09 per cent; native Christians, 371, or 0*02 per cent; 
Pdrsis, 810, or 0*04 per cent; and ‘others,’ 62,041, or 2*81 per 
cent The Muhammadans, who form the bulk of the inhabitants, 
fall naturally into two classes — the native Sindfs, and the naturalized 
tribes, such as Sayyids, Afghdns, Baluchis, Africans, and Khwdjas. 
The Sindfs represent the original Hindu population, converted to 
Isldm under the Ummayide Khdlifas. They are taller and more 
robust than the natives of Bengal, of dark complexion, and muscular 
frame. Their detractors represent them as idle, apathetic and 
cowardly, addicted to drunkenness, and personally dirty ; while their 
disinclination to truthfulness has given them a bad name amongst neigh- 
bouring tribes. On the other hand, they are quiet and inoffensive, 
kindly, faithful, and of unimpeachable honesty. In religion, they are 
Sunnis. The Sindfs are subdivided into about 300 clans or tribes, but 
the caste system does not exist among them. The Sindf language 
belongs to the pure Neo Sapskritic group, and contains far less of alien 
admixture than any of the cognate tongues. It stands closer to the old 
Prikrit than does the Mardthf, Hindi, or Bengali ; and it has pre- 
served an immense number of grammatical forms which have dropped 
out 6f the other vernaculars. Three dialects of the Sindf are dis- 
tinguish^ in Upper and Lower Sind and in the Thar, respectively. 
The literature of the Sindf language consists mainly of translations from 
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the Ati^bkj .^chiefly theological, and of a few rude national ballads. 
Among thfe x^es of foreign origin, the Sayyids were patronized by the 
Kalhora prince^ who granted them several considerable estates; but 
the TAlpurs proved less liberal The Afgh&s came originally from 
Khorasdn, and now reside in the neighbourhood of Haidardbad and in 
Northern Sind. They far surpass the Sindfs in personal appearance, 
strength, aijd courage. The Baluchis, wild mountaineers from the 
barren hills to the westward, settled in Sind under the Tdlpur dynasty, 
and received jdglrs in return for military services. They are 
fairer, more powerful, and hardier than the Sindis ; they have genuine 
though peculiar ideas of honour; and they are brave soldiers, with a 
large share of national pride. On the other hand, they are grossly 
illiterate, rough in manners, drunken and debauched, violent and 
revengeful, and wholly addicted to coarse amusements. In religion, 
they belbng to the Sunni sect, though the Tdlpur Mirs, on their arrival 
in Sind, adopted the Shid persuasion. About So clans are settled in 
the plains. The Africans represent the slaves of Sind, brought over by 
way of Maskat from Zanzibar or Abyssinia. Emancipated at the British 
annexation, they still marry, as a* rule, within their own race, and remain 
inmates of their former masters* houses. A small body of Memons 
gather around Haidardbdd, Sehwdn, and Kardchi. They are doubt- 
less Hindus by origin, who became Musalmdns and emigrated to 
Sind during the Kalhora rule. They engage in trade, agriculture, 
and breeding camels. Many of them possess great learning, and they 
have done more than any other class to introduce religious knowledge 
into the Province. The Khwdjas, a numerous body in Kardchi, are 
heterodox Musalmdns, carrying the Shid doctrines to an extreme. The 
Hindus occupy in Sind a position analogous to that of the Musalmdns 
in Hindustdn. Few of them,* apparently, belong to native families 
which have survived the long, Muhammadan domination; they have 
generally immigrated from the Punjab in recent times, and retain their 
distinctive names, features, and religion. The Brdhmans comprise 
two classes, which do not intermarry; and they are mainly confined 
to the large towns. The lower castes are essentially similar to their 
brethren in the Punjab. The Sikhs reside in considerable numbers at 
Haidardbdd) Sehwdn, and other towns. Karachi, the capital city, had 
a total population in 1872 of 56,753 persons; but its commercial 
importance is far greater than this total would seem to imply. 
SHiKARPC[!tr the great dep6t of transit trade with the Boldn Pass and 
KhoriWiii had 38,170 ; Haidarabad, the Tdlpur capital, 35,272. The 
oth^ ciu^ towns and places of interest include-— Aror, the capital of 
Sind under ita Hindu J^jds j BRAKMANABAD, a mass of vast and exten- 
sive ruins of very great antiquit^j near Shdhdddpur ; the fortified island 
of pysfXUR, in the Indus ; Keti, the port on the principal mouth of the 
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Indus (2199 persons) ; Khairpur, the capital of the State of the same 
name (7275); Kotri, the station on the Indus Valley Railway opposite 
Haidaidbdd ( 7949 ) i Larkhana, a considerable manufacturing town 
(10,643); Rohri (8580); Sehwan (4296), the deserted port of Shah- 
bandar j SuKKUR, the great inland port of the Indus, and point of 
departure for the new line of rail to the Boldn Pass (13,318) ; tAm, 
the old emporium on the seaboard (7951) ; and Jacobabad, .the chief 
military station of the Frontier District (10,954). 

Agriculture, — The total extent of cultivated land in Sind in 1873-74 
amounted to no more than 1,863,615 acres, by far the greater portion of 
the Province being absolutely barren. There are two principal harvests 
—the raU^ sown in August, September, or October, And reaped in 
February, March, or April ; and the kharif^ sown during the floods of 
the Indus, in May, June, July, or August, and reaped in October, 
November, or December. The rahi consists of wheat, barley, gram, 
vetches, oil-seeds, indigo, hemp, and vegetables. The kharif includes 
the millets known as bdjra and joar (the two chief food grains in Sind), 
rice, oil-seeds, pulses, and cotton. The area under each staple in 
1873-74 was as follows 388,418 acres; h&jra,^ 358,670 acres; 
rice, 476,439 acres; oil-seeds, 216,199 acres; wheat, 260,056 acres; 
cotton, 50,577 acres; barley, 10,331 acres; indigo, 5757 acres; tobacco, 
7365 acres ; and sugar-cane, 3716 acre§. The distribution into harvests 
was as follows: — Kharif^ 1,227,646 acres; rabi^ 422,895 acres; inter- 
mediate or mixed, 213,074 acres. The fruits common to the country 
include dates, plantains, mangoes, limes, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, 
grapes, tamarinds, mulberries, and melons. The apples of Sind 
are famous for their fine quality. The British authorities have lately 
introduced apricots, peaches, and nectarines, with excellent results, 
'fhe methods of cultivation still differ little, if at all, from the primi- 
tive types. Rotation of crops is unknown, and the implements 
belong to the coarsest patterns. Two bullock* generally draw 
the clumsy native plough; while a heavy log of wood, with a man 
perched on either end, and drawn by four bullocks, does duty for a 
harrow. The dry character of the soil, and the almost complete 
absence of rain, render irrigation a matter of prime importance to the 
cultivator. Though situated on the very verge of either monsoon, the 
Province derives no benefit from their rainfall ; for the north-western 
monsoon, which deluges the hills of Baluchistdn, extends no farther 
eastward than Kardchi ; while the south-western monsoon terminates at 
Ukhpat Bandar on the boundary of Cutch (Kachchh), as regularly as 
though it intentionally avoided the frontiers of Sind. Sometimes, 
indeed, for two or three years in succession, no rain falls in the 
Province. Under these circumstances, the Indus almost becomes to 
Sind what the Nile is to Egypt Numerous irrigation canals, drawn froth 
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the main river or its tributaries, intersect the country in every direction, 
These canals are carried away from the raised bed of the stream in an 
oblique direction, so as to secure the greatest possible fall per mile. 
None of them have their heads where the bank is permanent, and none 
are deep enough to draw off water except during inundation. The 
river must consequently rise several feet before the canals will fill 
Many of the channels are old natural beds of the side branches, now 
deserted ; and all have the appearance rather of rivers than of artificial 
cuts. The canal system is very imperfect, owing to the want of 
permanent head-works, and the constant accumulation of silt. Culti- 
vation is accordingly exposed to many risks, except in those lands 
where irrigation is always carried on by means of water-wheels ; but as 
this method is expensive, the poorer cultivators prefer the inferior and 
precarious tillage of lands which can be directly flooded from the canals, 
where a small deficiency of water often entirely cuts off the whole crop. 
From the capricious nature of the water supply, cultivation accordingly 
becomes a species of lottery, the cultivator being rich one season and a 
bankrupt the next Too little or too much water, an early or a late 
supply, may destroy his only chance of a harvest Owing* to the 
frequent failures, agriculture is, on the whole, a poorly paid occupation ; 
yet the peasantry prefer the gambling risk to steady and well-paid 
labour. This precariousness in the returns of cultivation renders the 
Sind peasantry an improvident and thriftless body. They are almost 
always in debt to the Hindu money-lenders, who often exact as much 
as cent per cent on their advances. The population is almost wholly 
engaged in agriculture, yet the Province does not usually produce much 
more than a sufficient quaintity of food grains for its own consump- 
tion, and considerable imports take place in years of scarcity. The 
land tenures of Sind belong to extremely simple types. The land- 
owners may be divided into three classes— large proprietors, a numeri- 
cally small but very influential body ; the holders of small estates, of a few 
hundred acres, answering to the middle-class gentry ; and the peasant 
proprietors, a large body, paying revenue directly to Government, or 
toi the alienee holding Government rights. The British authorities 
have upheld and fostered the rights of the smaller occupants against 
the encroachments of the zaminddrs^ thus encouraging the spirit of 
independence amongst the cultivating classes. 

^nd CommunicaHMti,^l^<^ tczidt of Sind centres almost 
entire)^ upon the great seaport of Karachi, a creation of British rule, and 
now the chWi port Kd entry and exit for the Punjab. The total value 
of the of Kardchi^^^fe^ to ;^j; 774»423 > 

those of the whole Province, excluding the capital, amount^ only to 
^^40,242^ In the same year, the exports of Karachi amounted to 
;^,ii2,4i9, and of the remainder of Sind to 25, 7 74. The staple 
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articles of export are raw cotton, wool, and grain of various kinds. 
Karachi has long formed the chief outlet for the cotton crops of Sind 
and the Punjab. The Province at one time actually imported the mate- 
rial necessary for its own slight domestic manufactures from Cutch 
(Kachchh) and Guzerat, to the amount of several thousand maunds 
annually. About 1840, however, extensive cotton plantations sprang 
up in Sind itself. In i86i, exports first began ; and in 1866, they had 
reached the total of 28,128,900 lbs. A large portion of this amount, 
however, came from the Punjab. The home yield at present averages 
from 18,000 to 20,000 bales annually ; though it is calculated that the 
Province still contains 3,000,000 acres of uncultivated land capable 
of growing the plant The remainder consists of Punjab cotton, from 
the Districts of Mtiltin, Lahore, and Amritsar; but it bears in the 
European markets the name of ‘Sind,* from its place of shipment 
Since 1870, a large trade in raw cotton has sprung up with China. 
The wool of Sind forms a staple of almost equal importance ; though 
the larger portion of the quantity exported comes, not from the Province 
itself, but from Firozpur District in the Punjab, and from Afghinistdn 
and Baluchistdn. The supply from the latter countries is brought 
into the market in a dirty and inferior condition. The value of wool 
exported from Kardchi in 1873-74 amounted to ;^634,874. Extensive 
beds of bay salt occur on the Sirganda Creek, an eastern arm of the 
Indus, said to be capable of supplying the necessary consumption of the 
whole world for a century. The deposit is remarkably pure, and con- 
sists of large crystals. Excise restrictions long prevented it from com- 
peting with other Indian salts, but these have now been removed. 
The great harbour works of Karachi are more fully described under 
that article. Communications are carried on by means of the Indus, 
by numerous excellent roads, and by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway. The river, the great source of wealth to the Province, 
is under the charge of a special Government department, the Indus 
Conservancy, which removes all obstructions to navigation as soon as 
they appear A flotilla of steamboats, in connection with the railway, 
plies regularly up and down, carrying the mamffactures of Europe 
upward, and the produce of Sind and the Punjab downward. The 
Sind section of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway runs from 
Karachi to Kotri, a distance of 106 miles, its mam object being to 
facilitate the transmission of goods from Kardchi to Northern Sind and 
the Punjab, or vice versa; thus saving the long detour by sea and river 
between Kardchi and Kotri, vi& the Indus Delta. From Kotri the 
line is now continued, under the name of the Indus Valley State Rail- 
way, to Sukkur, whence a newly constructed branch starts for the Boldn 
Pass. The Indus at Sukkur has not yet been bridged ; but from Rohii, 
en the opposite bank of the river, the railway proceeds into Bahdwalpur 
VOL. VUL a A 
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State, and so joins the Punjab system at Miildn. The submarine 
cable, laid in 1864, connects Karachi with Fao in Turkish Arabia, 
and thence by Turkish Government telegraph with Constantinople 
and Western Europe. Another line runs from Kardchi along the 
Makrdn coast, and thence by submarine cable to Bushire in Persia, 
connecting ultimately with the Russian system, as well as with the 
Siemens line to Berlin and England. 

Admmistrdtwn^Smd forms a Province under a Commissioner, sub- 
ordinate to the Government of Bombay. It contains three Collectorates 
— those of Karachi, Shikarpur, and Haidarabad ; besides the two 
Political Superintendencies of Thar and Parkar, and the Fron'iier 
District, with the Native State of Khairpur. The total imperial 
revenue of the Province in 1874-75 amounted to ;^648,oi4, of which 
^^397,034 was derived from the land tax. The other chief sources of 
revenue were forests, excise, customs, stamps, and telegraphs. The 
local revenue in the same year amounted to ;£i 25,382, arising mainly 
from public works and municipal funds. The land tax ordinarily 
forms two-thirds of the net revenue of Sind ; but remissions are con- 
stantly necessitated by the droughts, floods, or bursting of embank- 
ments. In spite of these drawbacks, however, the revenue has steadily 
increased under British rule. The cost of clearing canals forms 
one of the most important items of public expenditure. The total 
police force of the Province consisted in the year 1874-75 of 3977 
officers and men ; but the area includes so large an extent of desert, 
that any general statement of numbers per square mile could only 
mislead In Haidardbdd District, where population is thickest, there is 
I policeman to every 11 square miles and to every 824 inhabitants; in 
Kardchi District, including the capital, there is i policeman to every 12 
square miles and to every 575 of the population; while in the desert 
District of the Thar and Pdrkdr, there is only i policeman to every 25 
square miles and to every 358 inhabitants. The postal department 
maintains 3 disbursing and 48 non-disbursing post offices. Education 
has made rapid and satisfactory progress in Sind since the British 
annexation. The* total number of Government schools in 1873-74 
amounted to 213, of which 26 were for girls. The number of pupils 
was 12,728, of whom 8531 were Hindus and only 4139 Muhammadana 
The Musalmdn population show but little interest in education, dnd 
specially ne^ect that of their daughters. The figures, however, exhibit 
a great advance upon the condition of Sind in 1859-60, when the Pro* 
vince contained only 20 Government schools, and the educational 
budget amounted only to 1299 ; whereas by 1873-74, it bad risen to 
;^2i,t84. The number of indigenous schools at either date cannot 
be accurately ascertained Haidardbid and Sukkur each possess a 
normal school, and the former town has also an engineering school 
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Among private institutions, the European and Indo*Europejui schools 
at Karachi, and the missionary schools in that town and Haidardbad, 
teach up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay University. 

Medical Aspecis,—Omiig to its prevalent aridity and the absence of 
the monsoons, Sind ranks amongst the hottest and most variable 
climates in India. The average temperature of the summer months 
is 95* F., and that of the winter months 6o®. But the thermometer 
frequently rises in summer to no® and occasionally to lao*; while 
in winter it falls at night a few degrees below freezing-point, and 
ranges even in the day-time from 40® to 80". No other part of 
India has so long a continuance of excessively hot weather, owing to 
the deficiency of rain. The climate on the sea-coast, however, is much 
more equable in temperature than that of Upper Sind ; and Karachi, 
the great centre of European population, enjoys a strong sea-breeze, 
which blows day and night from April to October. In Northern Sind, 
the extremes of temperature are strongly marked. The thermometer 
at Shikdrpur often sinks below freezing-point in winter, and ice forms as 
late as February ; yet in summer, for weeks together, the readings at 
midnight do not fall below 100*. This great and prolonged heat, 
coupled with the exhalations arising from the stagnant pools left after 
the annual inundation, produces a fatal fever and ague. The natives 
suffer severely from its effects, and British troops have often experienced 
a terrible mortality. The other prevailing diseases include small-pox 
and cholera. The latter complaint has often appeared in an epidemic 
form, and wrought great mischief in the country districts; but at ^ichi, 
its ravages have lately been averted by the excellent sanitary precautions 
taken by the British authorities. Five civil surgeons are stationed 
respectively at Karachi, Kotri, Hsddardbdd, Shildrpur, and Jacobdbdd, 
and an additional surgeon at Sukkur. Numerous charitable dispensaries 
have been established in all the chief towns. Vaccination has made 
satisfactory progress, no opposition being rhised except amongst the 
Hindu population. In 1874-75, the Government vaccinators operated 
upon 94,252 persons. 

Sindewtti {Sindwat).—lo^xi in Chdnda District, Central Pro- 
vinces ; situated in lat. 20® 17' N., and long. 79" 42' e., 16 miles north 
of MUl. Estimated pop. (1872), 4356, mostly Telingas. A fine tank 
3 miles north-east of the town irrigates a wide extent of rice and sugar- 
cane fields. Sindewdhf manufactures cotton cloth and bangles, which 
are exported ; and possesses some trade in cotton, grain, and raw sugar. 
It has Government schopls for boys and girls, and is a police outpost 

Bindhiapiira. — One of the petty States of Rewa Kintha, Bombay. 
Area, 2} square miles. The chief is. named Chauhdn Jitabdwa. 
Estimated revenue (1875), which is paid as tribute to the 

Gdekwdr of Baroda. 
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Sindl — ^Town in Wardha District, Central Provinces ; situated in 
lat. 20* 48' ii.,and long. 78* 56 ' e., 20 miles east of Wardha town, on the 
Great India Peninsula Railway, which has a station here. Pop. (1872), 
4867, chiefly weavers and cultivators. Manufactures-<-coarse cotton cloth, 
oil, bangles, and shoes. A market is held every Thursday and Friday. 
Sindi has a school (with an English department), a public garden, a 
dispensary, and a storage yard for cotton near the railway station. 

Sindkher. — Chief town of a patfand of the same name in Bulddna 
District, Berar. Lat. 19* 57' n., long. 76* 10' e. According to one 
tradition, the town was founded and named about 1000 years ago 
by a king Sinduraur; according to another, it takes its name from 
Sidha Khetak, * village of saints,* an uiibroken line of whom is said to 
have lived here since the foundation of the place. The pargand of 
Sindkher was granted in Jdgir to the Kdzf of the town about 1450 
A.D. ; who afterwards gave it over voluntarily to the Jiduns, the head 
and founder of whom was Lakhjf, a Rdjput from Kurwdli in North 
Hindustan. Since then, Sindkher has been regarded as the chief seat 
of this family, who subsequently rose to much fame and power. The 
jdgir of the pargand was held by the Jddons for about 100 years, 
but was then restored to the Kdzf of the day by Murshid All Khan, 
a nobleman who came to Sindkher on some commission from the Delhi 
Government The half-finished fort still stands north-west of Sindkher ; 
it is about 150 yards square. The temple of Nilkantheswar to the 
south-west is supposed to be the oldest structure built by Hemir Panth ; 
it bears an inscription, which is, however, nearly effaced, being some 
feet under water in the tank near the temple. Several palaces, such 
as the Mahdlbdgh, Mahdkil, the Desmukh’s residence, and three 
or four large wells built by the Jddons, attest the magnificence and 
prosperity of the town in their time. In one of the frequent transfers 
from the Nizdm to the Marhattds, Sindkher fell to Rdnojf Sindhia, 
who held it for nearly sixty years. It was restored to the Nizdm 
in 1803. Bdji Rdo Peshwi encamped at Sindkher for some days in 
1818, when the British troops were on his track. In 1804, General 
Wellesley (Wellington) writes : * Sindkher is a nest of thieves ; the 
situation of this country is shocking; the people are starving in 
hundreds, and there is no Government to afford the slightest relief.' 
The decline of the town was hastened by marauders, whose names-- 
Mohaii Sinh, Budlam Shih, and Ghdzf Khkn— are yet remembered with 
terror. Of the Once extensive irrigated gardens of Sindkher, only a 
few fruiMte survive. 

ftfaillrlian^ Municipal town in Kbdndesh District, Bombay ; 
situSt^ in lai ai* 17^ 30' N., and long. 74* 50' e., north of Dhulia. 
J^op. (1872), 4501 ; average munidpal revenue, xx6. Post office. 

SindnljaiUL — ^Town in Ellichpur District, Berar. — iSite Sendurjana. 
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Sindwa.— Village and fort in Central India ; situated in lat 2 40' n., 
and long. 75* 20* e. (Thornton), on the route'from Mhow to Bombay, 90 
miles south-west of the former town and 274 north-east of the latter. It 
lies 9 miles outside and north of the Sindwa Ghit, a somewhat steep 
Wt much frequented mountain pass, leading from the highlands of the 
Sdtpura range to the valley of the Tipti in Khdndesh. Thornton says 
the fort, which is of masonry, about a mile in circumference, was, with 
a glacis of 2000 yards, ceded to the British Government by Holkar by 
the treaty of Mandeswar ; but was restored to him upon the condition 
of his building a bridge over the Gobi river. 

giogg^^Mountain pass in Bashahr State, Punjab; leading across the 
Himdlayan range, which bounds Kundwar to the south. Lat. 31” 15' 
N., long. 78* 29' E. Stated by Thornton to be open from May till the 
middle of August, but impracticable at other times from the depth of 
the snow. Elevation above sea level, between 16,000 and 17,000 feet. 

Singdlill — Hill range in Ddrjfling District, Bengal An immense 
spur, 60 miles long, stretching south from Kdnchanjangd to the plains 
of India, and separating Sikkim from East Ncpdl. Lat. 27” 1' to 27 
14' N., and long. 88* to 88* 2' e. The waters from its west flapk flow 
into the Tdmbar, and those from the east into the Great Ranjft, a feeder 
of the Tista. The highest peaks of the Singdlild range are — Phalalum, 
12,042; SuBARGUM, 10,430 feet; Tanglu, 10,084; Sitang; and 
SiNCHAL PaHAR. 

SingdliaUtir. — ^Town in Coimbatore District, Madras, and a station 
on the Madras South-Western Railway ; situated in lat. 12" 9' n., and long. 
77* i6' 40" E. Pop. (1871), 7125, inhabiting 1391 houses. The town 
and fort were destroyed by the Marhattds. The town has recovert 
under British rule, and is now a busy place. 

Singanmat. — Principal peak in the Sankara range, Santdl Pargands 
District, Bengal Well known as a landmark to all the country round. 

Singapor Town in Jdipur (Jeypore) State, Madras ; 

situated in lat. 19* 3' 19^^ n., and long. 82* 43' 16'' £., 21 miles west 
of Bissem Katak and on the Banjara route to Ndgpur. Estimated pop. 
(1871), about 800, chiefly Konds. 

Siugdrapet {Singancotta, nngre€0tta).—'?2&s connecting the Dis- 
tricts of Salem and South Arcot, Madras. — See Chengama. 

SingaurgarlL— Hill fort in Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District, Central 
Provinces; situated in lat. 23*32^30'' N.^and long. 79* 47^®** miles north- 
west of Jabalpur city, on a high hill commanding the nanow Sangrdm- 
pur valley. Founded by Rdjd Bel a Chandela Rdjput, it was enlarged 
by Rajd Dalpat Sd, of Garha-Mandla, who made it the seat of Govem- 
ment about 1540. It was the scene of the defeat of Rdni Dorgdvati 
by Asaf Khdn, an officer of Akbar ; and the fort stood a siege of nine 
months .in days of Aurangzeb. The remains of the outer orcum- 
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vallation are very extensive. Of the inner fort oh a high central hill 
only a tower and some ruined reservoirs remain. Two smaller towers 
also stand on neighbouring hills. 

Singbhtbn (SinhbMm; Sinha-hMmi^ * Lion Land A British Dis- 
trict in the Lieutenant-Govembrship of Bengal, lying between 21' 59' 
and 22® 53' N. lat., and between 85® 2' and 86* 56' e. long. Approximate 
area, 4503 square miles ; population, according to the Census of 1872, 
415,023 persons. These are the figures given in the Census Report ; but 
since it was published, the area and population of Sdraikald and Khar- 
sdwdn have been deducted, as they had already been included in the 
Chutii Ndgpur Tributary States. The corrected area of Singbhdm 
District, according to the Parliamentary Abstract of 1879, is 3897 square 
miles, and the population 322,396. The District forms the south- 
eastern portion of the Chutid Ndgpur Division. It is bounded on the 
north by the Districts of Lohdrdagd and Mdnbhdm, on the east by Mid- 
napur, on the south by the* Tributary States of Orissa, and on the west 
by Lohdrdagd and the Tributary States of Chutid Ndgpur. The 
boundaries follow for the most part the crests of the hill ranges which 
wall in the District on every side ; but owing to the fact that few of the 
ranges have distinctive names, it is impossible to define the boundary 
line more precisely. A portion of the northern boundary, 15 miles in 
length, is marked by the Subamarekhd river, which fills a gap between 
two hill ridges ; • and a still smaller part of the southern boundary 
coincides with the same river, which here separates Singbhiim from 
the Orissa State of Morbhanj. Farther west, again, the Baitarani 
river, rising in Keunjhar, forms 8 miles of the boundary between that 
State and Singbhiim District Singbhiim District is made up of the 
Government estate of the Kolhdn or Ho-desam (* country of the 
Hos^), the Fiscal Division of Dhalbhiim, and the political estates of 
Pardhdt, Sdraikala, and Kharsdwdn. The administrative headquarters 
are at Chaibasa. 

Physical Aspects.— VcA central portion of*Singbhiim consists of a long 
undulating tract of country, running east and west, and enclosed by great 
hill ranges. The depressions which lie between the successive ridges 
are terraced for rice cultivation on the system followed in the Districts 
of Hazaribagh and Lohardaga; and the scenery in this central strip, 
which is the most fertile part, is like that of Chutid Ndgpur Proper. 
It is foirly clear from forest, and varies in elevation above sea level 
from 406 feet near the Subamarekhd on the east, to 750 feet around 
the station df Chdibdsd. To the south of this is an elevated plateau 
emtbradng 700 square miles of country, where the general level rises to 
upwards of 1000 feet, and meets the hills of Keunjhar State. The 
wei^ of the Dbtrict, bordering on Chutid Ndgpur, is a mountainous tract 
of vast extent, sparsely inhabited by the wildest of the Kols, and con- 
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sidered by Colonel Dalton to be the region from which that tribe first 
descended into the plains of Singbhdm. The extreme south-west comer, 
bordering on Gdngpur State, is a still grander mass of mountains, rising 
to a hdght of 3560 feet, and known as ‘ Saranda of the seven hundred 
hills* The population is very scattered ; and the whole of Saranda 
contains but a few poor hamlets nestling in deep valleys, and belonging 
for the most part to one of the least reclaimed tribes of Kols. From 
the Layddd Hill range on the north-west of Singbhiim, many rocky 
spurs strike out into the District ; the more prominent of them attaining 
an elevation of 2900 feet. Among other ranges and peaks, the following 
maybe mentioned;— The Chaitanpur range, in the estate of Kharsdwdn, 
reaches an elevation of 2529 feet The Kipargddi range, a conspicuous 
ridge, rises abruptly from the plain ; its highest peak is 1398 feet above 
the sea, and from that point the range runs south-east till it culminates 
in Tuiligdr Hill (2492 feet). On the south-west of the District, a series 
of hills without any general name rise to a height of 3500 feet, and 
entirely occupy the tract referred to above as ‘ Saranda of the seven 
hundred hills.’ A conspicuous spur of this mass of hills stretches out 
towards Chdibdsd, and culminates in the peak of Angdrbari, 2137 feet 
high. The principal rivers of the District are the Subarnarekha (chief 
affluents, the Karkai and Sanjai) and the Koel, with its affluents the 
North arid South Karo and the Koina. About two-thirds of the area 
of Sirigbhdm is covered with primeval forest, containing some valuable 
timber-trees. Jungle products are abundant, but, owing to the isolated 
position of the District, they yield no revenue. The forests give shelter 
to tigers, leopards, bears, buffaloes, and several kinds of deer; and 
small herds of elephants occasionally wander from the Meghisani Hills 
in Morbhanj. Wild ducks, pigeons, geese, snipe, partridge, and quail 
are found in the low-lying lands. The pangolin or sai\y ant-eater is 
one of the curiosities of the District Snakes of all kinds abound. 

History . — The following section of this article is condensed from 
Colonel Dalton’s valuable Etinology of Bengal, the portions used being 
quoted in full in the Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvil pp. 107-114. 
The Singbhiim RAjput chiefs have been known to the officers of the 
British Government since 1803, in which year the Marquis of Wellesley, 
Governor-General, caused friendly communications to be addressed to 
the ancestor of the present Rdji of Siraikald (whose territory adjoined 
the Jungle Mahdls, then under the East India Company), regarding the 
assistance which he promised to render in the prosecution of the 
war against Rdghoji BhonslA of NAgpur. There does not appear to 
have been any intercourse between British officials and the people of 
the KoUiAn previous to the year 1819. Of the interior of their country, 
for years after the acquisition of the surrounding Districts, nothing whaV 
ever was known. The Hos or Larka Kols would allow no strangers 
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to settle in, or even pass through, the KoMn ; and pilgrims to Jagan< 
ndth had to make a circuit of several days’ journey to avoid it. In 
1819, the Assistant Political Agent was directed to proceed to P^ird- 
hdt, to negotiate a settlement with its chief ; but he did not succeed in 
penetrating so far into their country. In 1820, the Rdja of P^rdhdt 
acknowledged himself a feudatory of the British Government, and 
agreed to pay a small annual tribute. At this time, the Riji and 
zamlnddrs Of Singbhdm were pressing on the Political Agent, Major 
Roughsedge, their claims to supremacy in the Kolhdn, asserting that 
the Kols were their subjects in rebellion, and urging on Government 
to force them to return to their allegiance. The Kols denied that they 
were subject to the chiefs. Until they quarrelled they regarded them, 
they said, as friends and allies, not as rulers ; and if they had at any 
time been their subjects, they had achieved their liberty in various hard- 
fought fields, and were entitled to their independence. The chiefs 
admitted that for more than fifty years they had been unable to exer- 
cise any control over themj and Major Roughsedge refers to three 
formidable but abortive attempts made (the last in 1800) to subjugate 
them. After these attacks on their independence, it appears that the 
Larkas retaliated on all the bordering States, committing great ravages 
and depopulating entire villages. In 1820, Major Roughsedge entered 
their country with a force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, with the 
avowed object of compelling the Kols to submit to the Rdjds who 
claimed their allegiance. He did his best to conciliate them, and 
was at first in hopes that he had succeeded. He was allowed to 
advance unmolested into the heart of their territory ; but while encamped 
at Chdibds^ on the Roro river, near the present station of the same 
name, an attack was made within#sight of the camp by a body of 
l.arkas, who killed one man and wounded several others with their battle- 
axes. They then moved away towards the hills ; but their retreat was 
cut off by Lieutenant Maitland, who in^ several encounters dispersed 
them with great loss. The whole of the northern pirs or communities 
entered into en^gements to acknowledge and pay tribute to the Rij^ 
of Singbhdm. But in leaving the country. Major Roughsedge had to 
encounter the still fiercer Kols of the southern pirs, and, after fighting 
every iiich of his way out of Singbhdm, left them unsubdued. On his 
leaving the District, a war broke out between the Larkas who had sub- 
mitted, and those who had not ; and a body of rop Hindustdni Irregulars, 
sent to the assistance of the former, were driven out by the latter. In 
1821, a large force was employed to the Larkas ; and after a 
month^s hostilities, the leaders^ encouraged by a proclamation^ sur- 
rendered. Aftw' a year or too of peace, however, they again became 
^ive, and gradual^ extended the circle of their depredations. The 
issi^oe tendered by them to the Ndgput Kols in 1851*3^ was too 
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gross a defiance of the Government to escape serious notice. Sir 
Thomas Wilkinson, who was then Agent to the Governor-General for 
the newly formed Non -Regulation Province- of thg South-Western 
Frontier, at once recognised the necessity of a thorough subju^tion of 
the Kols, and equally the impolicy and futility of forcing them to submit 
to the chiefs. He proposed an occupation of Singbhiim by an adequate 
force, and suggested that, when the people were thoroughly subdued, 
they should b» placed under the direct management of a British 
officer, to be stationed at Chdibisi in the heart of their country. These 
views were accepted ; a force under Colonel Richards entered Singbhiim 
in November 1836, and by the end of the February following all the 
refractory head-men had submitted and entered into engagements to 
bear true allegiance to the British Government. From this time Until 
1857, there was no disturbance, and the District seemed to have settled 
down into quietness and prosperity. In that year, the Pdrdhdt Rdjd, 
after wavering for a little between loyalty and rebellion, chose the latter, 
and a considerable section of the Kols supported him. A tedious and 
difficult campaign ensued, the rebels taking refuge in the mountain 
fastnesses whenever they were driven from the plains. Eventually, 
however, they surrendered (in 1859), and the capture of the Rdjd put 
an end to the disturbances. The Kols have given no trouble since 
that time. 

Population , — The first attempt at an enumeration of the people of 
Singbhiim was made in 1867, when a Census was undertaken of the 
Government estate of the Kolhia From the results of this, an estimate 
was made for the total population of the District, which amounted, accord- 
ing to the calculations, to 355,906. The regular Census of 1872 was taken 
on an approximate area of 4503 squarip miles, and disclosed a total popula- 
tion of 415,023 persons, dwelling in 84,416 houses; average density 
of the population, 92 per square mile. Since the Census Report was 
published, the area and population of Saraikald and Kharsdvdn have 
been deducted, as they had already been included in the Chutii 
Ndgpur Tributary States. The corrected area of Singbhiim District, 
according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1879, is 3897 square miles, 
and the population, 322,396. The following figures, however, are taken 
from the Census Report, and include SdraikaUl and Kharsdwdn. The 
population is very unequally distributed in different parts of the District 
—thus, the estates of Kharsiwdn and SdraikalA have an average of 
176 and 145 persons to the square mile, while the fiscal division of 
Dhalbhiim shows 98, and the Kolhdn and Pdrihdt only 79 and 69 
respectively. The number of males in the District in 1872 was 207,926, 
and of females, 207,097; proportion of males, 50*1 per cent of the 
total populatioa Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years 
old— males, 88,617 ; females, 77,257 ; total children, 165,874, or 39*97 
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per cent: abov (5 12 years— males, 119,309; females, 129,840; total 
adults 249,149, or 6o’03 per cent of the total population. The 
ethnical divisiop of the people was returned as follows Non- 
Asiatics,' 20 ; and Asiatics, 415,003. Belonging to aboriginal tribes, 
there were 256,065; of semi-Hinduized aborigines, the number 
was 28,747; Hindus numbered 124,125; persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising caste, 3577; and Muhammadans, 2487. Among 
aboriginal tribes, the most numerous are the Kols,«of whom there 
were 150,925 in 1872 ; the Santils, 51,132 ; and the Bhdmijs, 37,253. 
Of semi-aborigines, the Bhuiyas numbered 12,078. The name Kol, as 
popularly used, includes not dhly Hos and Mundas, but also the Drav- 
idian Urdons, while its scientific use embraces the three cognate Kolarian 
tribes of Mundas, Hos or Larka Kols, and Bhdmijs. The bulk of the 
Kols enumerated above are Hos, otherwise called Larka or ‘fighting’ 
Kols, the characteristic aboriginal race of Singbhdm District A very 
full and detailed account of this tribe, taken from Colonel Dalton’s 
Ethnoiogy of Bengal^ will be found in the Statistical Account of Bengal, 
vol. xvii. pp. 39-59. They appear to have no traditions of origin or 
migration that throw much light on their history. As has been said 
in the preceding section, they isolated themselves jealously for many 
years, and even at the present day the ^exclusiveness of the old Hos is 
remarkable. They will not allow aliens to hold lands near their villages ; 
and, indeed, if it were left to them, no strangers would be permitted to 
settle in the Kolhda Physically, the Singbhdm Hos are the finest of 
all the Kolarian tribes. The men average 5 feet 5 or 6 inches in 
height ; the women 5 feet 2 inches ; and both nnen and women are 
noticeable for their fine, erect carriage and long free stride. They 
do not encumber themselves with much clothing, and even wealthy 
men move about all but naked, as proudly as if they were clad in 
purple and fine linen. The Hos are fair marksmen with the bow and 
arrow, and great sportsmen. They are a purely agricultural people, 
and their festivals are all connected with that pursuit They show 
great reverence for the dead, and their peculiar and touching funeral 
ceiemoniea are well described by Colonel Dalton. The same writer 
describes the Hos as possessing *a manner free from servility, but 
never rude ; a love, or at least the practice, of truth ; a feeling of self- 
respect, rendering them keenly sensitive under rebuke; ’and he adds 
that since .they have come under our rule, *they have become less sus- 
pidoiis, le» reven^ful, less bloodthirsty, less contumacious,’ than they 
were, Thejr are still,' however^ very impulsive and easily excited to rash, 
headbftrong action. The number of Bidhmans in Singbhdm in 1872 
was 4098 ; of Khaiiddits, 2255; and of Bijputs, 1718. The most 
numerous Hindu castes in the District are the Go^, a pastoral caste, 
numbering in 1872, 34,987; the Tdnlfs, or weavers, 20,758; and the 
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Kurmfs, a caste of cultivators, 19,667^. There is no municipality in 
Singbhiim, and Chaibasa, the headquarters station, with a popula- 
tion of over 4000, is little more than a large village. A fair is held 
here about Christmas time. In the wilder jungles to the south and 
east of the Kolhdn proper, there still exist, in the shape of tanks and 
architectural remains, traces of a people more civilised than the Kols 
of the present day. The most interesting of these are — Benu Sdgar, a 
fine tank surrounded by the ruins of what must have been a large town ; 
Kiching, with its temples still resorted to by pilgrims ; and two very 
curious artificial pools of water, called the Surmf and Durmi. The 
sepulchral and monumental stones, which are characteristic of the 
Mundas and Hos, occur in large numbers throughout the District 
Agnctdture . — The system of rice cultivation is similar to that described 
in the article on Hazaribagh, though it is not so fully developed here as 
in that District and Lohardaga. Land is classified on the same principle, 
and the crops are the same ; but, except in villages occupied by the Hindu 
caste of Kurmis, the general style of cultivation is primitive, and the 
land undergoes scarcely any systematic preparation for the crop. Of 
late years, however, the Kols have made a considerable advance in 
the methods of tillage, and now get three crops in the year when 
formerly they had but one. The chief crops of the District, besides 
rice, are wheat, Indian corn, peas, gram, mustard, sugar-cane, cotton, 
and tobacco. The area under different crops has been estimated as 
follows: — Rice, 503,233 acres; cotton, 23,637 acres; Indian corn, 
63,029 acres; oil-seeds, 40,665 acres; wheat, 1271 acres; pulses, 3813 
acres. As, however, great uncertainty attaches to all the agricultural 
statistics of the Chutid Ndgpur Division, these figures must be looked 
upon as approximate only. Wages in Singbhdm have not risen of 
late years in proportion to the increase in the price of ordinary food 
staples. Labour is abundant, and families are, as usual in the case of a 
considerable aboriginal population, large. Unskilled labourers (male) 
received in 1872 from to 3d. a day, and females i Jd. The rate for 
women is the same as it was in former years, but men used only to receive 
ijd. Bricklayers and carpenters now earn 6d. per diem ; in former years 
their wages were 3}d. The price of the best cleaned rice in 1871 was 
2S. 8|d. per cwt, and of coarse rice 2s. 3jd. The price of the best 
paddy in that year was is. id., and of Indian com is. 8id. per cwt. 
These prices represent a rise of from 25 to 50 per cent, on the rates 
which ruled ten years earlier. The prevailing land tenures vary in 
different parts of the District In the Kolhdn there is now only one 
kind of tenure,-— under which rent is paid direct to Government by 
each individual rjjKtf/, whose right of occupation is hereditary, but who 
i® liable to enhancement of rent at the expiration of the current 
settlement Dhalbhiim bears a fixed assessment of £4^6, 14s. It was 
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originally one of the Jungle MahAls, and was transferred to Singbhiim 
from Minbhiim in 1846. The proprietor of the pargand calls himself 
fiijd, but he is officially styled zaminddr. Among the intermediate 
tenures between the and the cultivators may be mentioned— 

khorcposh or maintenance grants (74 in number) to younger members of 
the zaminddf^s family ; ghdtwdli tenures for some kinds of police service, 
the precise nature of which cannot now be ascertained ; and sad chakrdn 
holdings (51), service tenures entirely dependent on the pleasure of the 
zaminddr. The other prevalent intermediate tenures are — Brahmottar^ 
93; debottar^ 85; and pradhdni or farming leases for (839) limited 
or (74) unlimited periods. The actual cultivating tenures in Dhal- 
bhdm* are known by the generic term prajdli (from praj'd, a peasant), 
and are of two kinds, kkdnt kattiy and ihikd. The khdnt katti 
cultivators are supposed to be descendants of the persons who origi- 
nally reclaimed the land from jungle, and formed the village; all of 
them have permanent rights of occupancy, and some have the further 
privilege of holding at a fixed rate of rent. Rayats holding under 
the thikd tenure are persons who came into the village after the first 
reclaimers. Their holdings are not transferable, and they have no 
share in the common rights of the village. The tenures in the 
political estates of Pdrdh^t, Sdraikali, and Kharsiwdn do not materially 
differ from the intermediate tenures in Dhalbhiim, just mentioned. 
Chakrdn holdings are very numerous, and the chiefs consequently 
derive a proportionally small income from their large estates. 

Natural Calamities , — ^The District b subject to partial scarcities, 
caused by deficiency in the local rainfall. In years of drought, the 
cultivators' resort to artificbl reservoirs, wells, and tanks for water to 
irrigate their fields. The famine of 1866 was felt throughout the 
District, but only severely in Dhalbhiim, where the chief food of the 
people is rice. The highest price reached for ordinary rice in Sing- 
bhiim in that year (in August) was ;£’i, 2s. a cwt. The District mainly 
depends on the winter rice crop; and if the yield of that crop were to 
be less than one>half, and if the price of ordinary rice were to rise as 
high as from 7s. to 9s. a cwt., these symptoms should be considered as 
a warning of approaching famine. 

Conmem and Trade, etc, — ^The trade of Singbhum is carried on mainly 
by memis of permanent markets, the chief of which are held at Chdibdsa, 
Kharsdirdoi Sifraikali, and Bahiragarhd. The principal exports are 
common cereab, pulses, oil-seeds, stkk-lac, iron, and tasar-sUk cocoons ; 
the chief ^mports^^lt, cotton yam^ £[ng^sh piece-goods, tobacco, and 
blw ixtensila : The value of the silk export was estimated in 187110 
amount to ^^lO^ooo ; and it b said th&t the total value of the District 
ejq^oits largely excels that of the imports. The chief manufactures 
of Singbhdm are coarse cotton doth, brass and earthenware cooking 
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utensils, and soapstone platters. There are a few weavers of /uwar-silk 
cloth in Siraikald. Copper is found in Sdraikald and Dhalbhilm, and 
an English Company was started in 1857 to work the mine. The 
enterprise was conducted on too expensive a scale, and failed in 1859 ; 
a second Company, formed in 1862, was not more fortunate, and was 
dissolved in 1864, without having even paid rent for the two years over 
which its operations extended. . The total length of roads in Singbhiim 
in 1870 was 306 miles, maintained at an average annual cost for repairs 

0f;^83O. 

Administraiion . — In 183 7, the revenue of the District, which was then 
smaller in area than at present, amounted to ;^527, almost entirely 
derived from land; and the current expenditure to or nearly 

double the revenue. In 1846, the pargand of Dhalbhdm, assessed in 
perpetuity at ;^426, was added to the District ; and in 1850-51, the 
total revenue was returned at £121^^ and the civil expenditure at 
;^i 928. Thus within a period of thirteen years, between 1837 and 
1850-51, the revenue was more than doubled, owing mainly to the 
extension of cultivation in the Kolhin, and the amount accruing from 
Dhalbhiim. It failed, however, to cover the expenditure on civil 
administration, which had increased by 58 per cent within the same 
period. In 1870-71, the net revenue amounted to ;£95oo, and the 
total expenditure to ;^io,i63. The expansion of revenue is chiefly 
due to the settlement of the Kolhdn in 1866 at enhanced rates, and 
the sequestration in 1858 of the estate of Pdrdhdt The land tax 
forms by far the largest item in the revenue of the District. In 1837, 
it amounted to ;^523, derived solely from the Kolhan. In 1846, the 
land revenue was £11$$; and in that year the zamlnddr of Dhalbhiim 
was the only registered proprietor, and Dhalbhiim and the Kolhin were 
the only two estates on the District rent-roll In 1870-71, the land 
revenue demand was ;£6 i 92, the number of estates being three. For 
police purposes, the District is divided into five estates— viz. Kolhdn, 
Pirdhdt, Kharsiwdn, Sdraikali, and Dhalbhiim, the last named con- 
taining the two thdnds or police circles of Bahiragarhi and Kilkipur. 
In 1872, the regular police force numbered 186 men of all ranks, main- 
tained at a total cost of ;^4i64. There was also a rural police or village 
watch of 1671 men, maintained by contributions from the villagers, and 
costing ;£907. The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of 
person and property in the District consisted of 1857 officers and 
men, showing (according to the Census returns of area and population) 
1 man to every 2*42 square miles of the area and to every 223 of the 
population. The estimated total cost was ;^S07i, giving an average of 
2S. 6jd. per square mile of area and 3 ri» per head of the popula- 
tion. Suicide has always been a characteristic crime of the District ; 
and in 187 ij no fewer than 54 persons destroyed themselves, of whom 
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23 were males and 31 females. Of these 54 suicides, 48 were Kols, 
who are an extremely sensitive race. The average daily number of 
prisoners in the Chdibdsi jail in 1873 was 84. The progress of educa- 
tion in Singbhdm has, «wing to its secluded position, been very slow 
but of late years there has been a great improvement in this respect! 
The number of Government and aided schools in 1870-71 was 9, with 
684 pupils. By 1871-72, the number of jschools had increased to 34, and 
of pupils to 1022 ; and in 1872-73, there were 63 schools, with 3144 pupils. 
There are no administrative Subdivisions in Singbhdm, nor are there 
any fiargands properly so called. The‘ real internal divisional units of 
the District are the estates already referred to. The //r, or group of 
villages, is the administrative unit of the old village organization of the 
Hos and Mundas; but the fiscal character which it bears in the 
KoMn is solely of British institution, and does not form part of the 
indigenous system. It is both smaller and more symmetrical than the 
pargand of the Regulation Districts. 

Medical Aspecic.-^Vat climate of Singbhiim is, as might be supposed 
from its inland position, dry. The civil station of Chdibdsi is healthy, 
but the jungle-clad hill tracts are so malarious that they cannot be 
visited with safety before the month of November. December and 
January are the coldest months, and at this season the thermometer 
sometimes falls as low as 50^ F. The weather in the hot season is 
extremely trying, the thermometer frequently marking zo6^ F. in the 
shade. The average annual rainfall is returned at 53 inches. The 
prevailing endemic diseases are intermittent and remittent fevers of the 
ordinary type. Epidemics of small-pox and cholera have occasionally 
occurred; the severest recent outbreak of cholera was that which imme- 
diately followed the famine of j 866. There is a charitable dispensary 
at Chdibdsi. 

Singeiwarthin.— Village in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal ; situated 
in lat 25* 58' 48'’ N., and long. 86* 50' 31'' e., 4 miles north of Madah- 
puzd. WeU known in Behar for being the scene of the largest elephant 
fair north of the Ganges ; this is held in January, and attended by 
traders from Pumiah, Monghyr, Tirhut, and the neighbouring parts of 
Nepdl. Elephants are brought from various places in India; native 
shoes, English cloth, horses, long Nepdlese knives or ktAris form the 
other prindpd articles of commerce. Temple belonging to the Fdndes. 

in JdipUT State, Rijputdna; situated in lat 28* 
5' m loiq;. 75* 44- e,, 95 miles south-west of Delhi, and 80 
.iktfth Jdqmr city. Elphin^ne describes it as a handsome town 
built of Sterne, (m the skirts of a hill of purplish rock, about 600 feet 
high. A a^f^per-mine in a rocky hitt, 3 miles south-west of the town, 
coittains abundance of ore of a poor quality, yielding from a to 7 per 
of inetaL The miners, says Thornton, pay to the Rijd a sixth 
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of the produce, besides a fixed rent of ;£i4oo annually. There are two 
ores, a sulphate and a sulphuret. 

gj]lgilE&ll— 'Village and thdnd or police station in (he south-west 
of Goilp^ra District, Assam, near the left bank of the Brahmaputra ; 
about 42 miles west of Turd station in the Gdro Hills, with which it is 
connected by road. 

SingimM. — Principal river of Kuch Behar State, Bengal Entering 
the State under the name of the Jdldhakd, at its extreme north-west 
corner, near Moranger-hdt in Khfti, it flows in a south-eastern direction 
by the villages of Gildddngd, Pdnigrdm, Dhaibdngd, Khaterbdri, and 
Mdtdbhdngd. In the middle of its course it is called the Manshdhf, 
and lower down, the Singfmdrf. It has several cross communications 
with the Dharla or Torshd, and finally joins that river on the southern 
border of the State, near the trading villages of Durgdpur and Gitdl- 
daha. It has several large tributaries, among which may be mentioned 
the Mujndi, Satangd, Duduyd, Dolang, and Ddlkhod. The capital 
of Kuch Behar was formerly situated on the banks of the Singimdri, 
near Gosdinfmardi (at Kamatdpur), where the ruins of temples and 
fortresses still attest the bygone greatness of former days. The river 
is navigable all the year round by boats of 100 maunds burden as far as 
the Subdivisional station of Mdtdbhdngd, and even a little beyond, and 
in the rainy season is largely used by boats of all sizes. 

SingU. — River in the extreme south-east of Sylhet District, 
Assam, flowing north from the Lushdi Hills into the Surmd. It has 
given its name to an elephant mahdl or hunting ground, and also to a 
forest reserve. 

Singpho HiUs.— Tract of country bordering the extreme eastern 
frontier of Assam, occupied by the Singphos, a wild tribe who are said 
to be an offshoot of the Ka-khyens of Burma. In their own language, 
the word * Singpho’ means man. In ethnical characteristics, language, 
and religion, the Singphos differ markedly from the Khamtis and other 
neighbouring races of Shan origin. They are said to have first settled 
in their present home towards the close of the i8th century, when the 
power of the Aham kings was falling into decay. Their permanent 
villages were placed on the Tengdpdnf river east of Sadiyd, and on th^ 
Buri Dihing river in the tract called Ndinrdp They took advantage of 
the disturbed state of Upper Assam, caused by the rebellion of the 
Modmdrids, to ravage the whole valley of the Brahmaputra, and carry 
off numbers of the Assamese into slavery. At the present time, there 
is a mongrel race well known in Upper Assam under the name of 
Doanniyds, sprung from the intercourse between the Singphos and their 
female slaves. When the British took possession of the Province, these 
raids were suppressed. Captain Neufville, the commandant at Sadiyd, 
is said to have released 5000 Assamese captives after a single expe- 
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dition. The Singphos have now entirely abandoned their old habits of 
lawlessness. They live by agriculture, and have considerable skill in 
the smelting of iron and in the weaving of cotton into coloured plaid 
checks. According to the Census Report of 1872, they only number 
257 souls in the settled portion of Lakhimpur District. 

Singpnr (or Sowasthdn Sinhpur),---OnQ of the Mewds States in 
Khdndesh, Bombay. Estimated pop. (1872), 350. The principal 
produce is timber. There are no manufactures. 

Bingranli —Tract of land in Mirzdpur District, North-Western 
Provinces; consisting of a depressed alluvial basin, below the 
level of the surrounding country, and composed in parts of a rich 
black loam, merging at other places into a hard and unproductive 
clay. A portion of the tract lies within the dominions of the Rajd of 
Rewah. 

SinMchalam {Sinha^ * a lion ’). — ^Temple in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras; situated in lat. 17“ 46' n., and long. 83'' 11' 8'" e., on a hill 
(800 feet above sea level) 6 miles north-west of Vizagapatam town. 
The shrine, which is most picturesquely situated in a wooded glen, 
containing springs and beautiful cascades, is dedicated to the Lion 
incarnation of Vishnu, and is held in great veneration. It is believed 
to have been built by the Gajapati kings of Orissa, about 600 years 
ago ; and among other handsome blackstone carvings, it bears 
an inscription dated 1526, recording the visit of the hero Krishna 
Rdyl About 200 years ago, it was endowed by the Pdsapdtis. It is 
now in the charge of the Mahdrdjd of Viziandgaram, who has a house 
and beautiful rose-garden here, the latter laid out by his ancestor 
Sftdrdm Rdo. The Mahdrdjd has also built and endowed a choultry 
(native inn) for pilgrims. 

Sinhgaril (5/11//^).— Hill fort in the Haveli Subdivision of Poona 
(Fund) District, Bombay ; situated in lat i8* 21' 51" n., and long. 73* 47' 
51* B. Rising with a bold rocky outline from the plain, 12 miles south 
by west of Poona, Sinhgarh is the most marked object in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, and during the hot season offers to Europeans a 
welcome change from the temperature of the plains. The fort was 
taken by storm by a British force in March 1818. 

SilVitoldi flluUlBddpTir in Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, 

Oudh ; ^tuated in lat 26” 24' n., and long. 82” 35- e., on a picturesque 
spot of the Tons, opposite Akbarpur, 36 miles 

from FalM^ Jaunpur. Founded by Sujhawal, 

a Bl^ after hini Sujhawalgarh, which has since been 

alteM SinjhaulL A, certain Sayyid Tdj Settled here, and dug a 
tank ; a tomb on an island within this tank bears an inscription dated 
xixv one of the oldest in Oudh. A Bunily of Kshsttri;^ bankers 
here. Pop. (r86p), 5069, of whom 2021 sire Sunnis, 
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S4 ShiiS} and 2964 Hindus. Four mosques; 4 Hindu temples; 916 
bouses, of which 24 are of masonry. 

Biniiar.— Chief town of the Sinnar Subdivision of Nisik District, 
Bombay; situated in lat. 19“ 50' 25' n., and long. 74* 2' 30'' e., on the 
N 4 sik and Poona road, 17 miles south-east of the former town. It is 
a municipal town, with a population (1872) of 10,044 persons, almost 
entirely agricultural, and a municipal revenue of ;£‘i5a Sub-judge’s 
court, post office, and dispensary. A large portion of the land mpund 
the town is irrigated, and produces rich crops of sugar-cane, plantains, 
betel-leaves, and rice. Sinnar is said to have been founded by a Gauli 
RAji, whose son, RAo Govind, built the handsome temple outside the 
town, at a cost of 2 Idkhs oi rupees (say £20^000), The town was at 
one time the headquarters of the local government under the Mughal 
Emperor. 

SinroncM. — Town in the Upper GodAvari District, Central Pro- 
\mcts.-—See Sironcha. 

SiobAra. — One of the petty Bhfl States in KhAndesh, Bombay. — 
See Dang States. 

SiohAra.— Poor but populous town in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, 
North-Western Provinces. Pop. (1872), 8340. Situated in lat. 29" 12’ 
N., and long. 78" 38' E., on the MoradAbAd and HardwAr road, 28 
miles south-east of Bijnaur town. 

SiprA River of Central India, rising in MAlwA, on the 

north side of the VindhyAn range, 1 1 miles east of the small town of 
Pipalda, in lat 22® 37' n,, and long. 76“ 12’ e. ‘It has,’ writes 
Thornton, ‘a winding course, generally north-westerly, through a fertile 
country ; and 40 miles from its source receives on its left side the small 
river Kaund, and, passing subsequently by the towns of Ujjain and 
Mehidpur, falls into the Chambal, on the right bank, in lat 23** 54’ n., 
and long. 75* 29' e., after a total course of 120 miles. .... During 
the rains, the SiprA swells and overflows many places on its banks. 
In 1821, it rose to such a height as to wash away part of the town of 
Mehidpur.* 

8irA. — Tdluk in Tdmkdr District, Mysore ; having been transferred 
from Chitaldrug District in 1868. Area, 670 square miles, of which 
189 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 71,928, of whom 69,660 are Hindus, 
1989 Muhammadans, 28 Jains, and 251 Christians. Land revenue 
(*874-75), exclusive of water rates, 1,898, or 2s. 2d. per cultivated 
acre. The cocoa-nuts are of a specially fine quality. 

8irA.^Municipal town in Tdmkdr District, Mysore ; situated in lat. 
* 3 * 44' 43" N., and long. 76* 57' 16'' t, 33 miles north-north-west of 
TArnkthr town, and 73 miles north-west from Bangalore ; headquarters 
of the tdluk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 4231, of whom 3354 are 
Hindus, 648 Muhammadans, and 229 Christians. Municipal revenue 

VOU VIII. * B 
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(*874-75), \ 0^ taxation, id. per head. Formerly the capital 

of an extensive Muhammadan Province. Its foundation is attributed 
to Rangappa N^yak, chief of Ratnigiri j but before the fort was com- 
pleted, it was captured, in 1638, by Randulla Kh^in, general of the 
Bijdpur King. Shortly afterwards, Sird was included in X\it jd^r 
granted to the Marhatti Shdhji, the father of Sivaji the Great In 
1687, on the conquest of the Bijdpur kingdom by the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb, Sird was made the capital of a new Province south of the 
Tungabhadra, which nominally included the greater part of the modem 
State of Mysore. The two best known Nawdbs or Governors were 
Kdsim Khdn and Dildwar Khdn. Under the latter ruler, the town at- 
tained its highest prosperity. The number of houses is said to have 
been 50,000; there are now only 671. An elegant palace, erected by 
Dildwar Khdn, now in ruins, furnished the models for the palaces of 
Bangalore and Seringapatam. In 1757, Sird was taken by the Mar- 
hattds, but recovered for the Musalmdns by Haidar All in 1761. 
During the great struggle for power in the Karnatic, Sird suffered 
severely. On one occasion, Tipd transported 12,000 families to form 
the 4)opulation of his new town of Ganjdm. The finest buildings now 
standing are the Jamd Masjfd of hewn stone, and the fort also of stone, 
with a regular moat and glacis. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are Korubars by caste, who manufacture kamblis or coarse blankets to 
the total value of about ^^500 in the year. The price of each blanket 
varies from is. to 4s. Common sealing-wax is also made, but the 
weaving of chintz is now an extinct industry. 

SiragUppa (Siruguppa), — ^Town in Bellary District, Madras. A badly 
built, unhealthy town, situated on the Tungabhadra river, in lat. 15“ 38' 
50" N., and long.. 76“ 56' 30'' e. Pop. (1871), 5501, living in 1514 houses. 

Sihijgaiu . — Subdivision of Pabnd District, Bengal, lying between 
24* o' 45" and 24“ 45' N, lat, and between 89’ 17' and 89* 53' e. long. 
Area, 1031 square miles; villages, 1492; houses, 100,870; pop. (1872), 
656,575, of whom 175,488 were Hindus, 478,278 Muhammadans, 35 
Christians, and 2754 of other denominations. Proportion of males in 
total population, 49*9 per cent. ; average number of persons per square 
mile, 637 ; villages per square mile, i *45 ; houses per square mile, 98 ; 
persons per village, 440; inmates per house, 6*5. This Subdivision 
consists of the four police circles of Shahzddpur, Ulldpdra, Sirdjganj, 
and Rdiganj. In 1869, it contained 4 magisterial and revenue courts, 
a police force of 133 men, and a village watch of 1018 men ; the cost 
of Subdivisional administration was returned at ;£‘638a 

— Town in Pibn^ District, Bengal, and the most im- 
portant river mart in the Province ; situated near the Jamund or main 
stream of the Brahmaputra, in lat. 24* 26' 58" N., and long. 89* 47' s" ^ 
Pop. (1872), 18,873, of whom 10,333 "Miles and 8540 females. 
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Municipal incoine (1876-77), incidence of taxation, 6|d. per 

head of population within municipal limits. The town consists of 
u streets, and is traversed by the Pdbnd and Chdnddikond roads ; it 
contains only i market ; there are 4 ghdts or landing-places, viz. Ferry 
gUton the Dhdnbandi river (which flows through Sirdjganj), Kdlibdri, 
Rahuabdri, and the Jute Company’s gh&t in Mdchimpur. 

The following description of Sirajganj and its river trade is condensed 
from the Report on the River Trade of Bengal for !it876-77, the facts 
having been originally supplied by Mr. Nolan, who was for several 
years Magistrate of the Sirdjganj Subdivision 

The town is said to take its name from a local zamindAr, called Sirdj 
AH, who first opened a hAzdr here in the beginning of the present 
century. It then stood upon the bank of the Jamund ; but in 1848 an 
excessive flood of the river washed the entire town away. The traders 
thereupon retreated some 5 miles backward to the new bank ; and 
when the river, in a fresh caprice, returned to its old channel, they 
determined to remain where they were, safe from inundation, though 
at a long distance from their daily place of business. During the rainy 
season, from June to October, the Jamund comes down in flood, over- 
flowing the waste of sand between the houses and the bdzdr^ and filling 
the branch stream that passes through the town. For the rest of the 
year, business is entirely conducted on the permanent bank of the 
Jamund, wherever that may happen to be, for the mighty river sweeps 
away acres of land and alters its navigable channel every year. Hence 
it is that Sirdjganj has been described from the deck of a Brahmaputra 
steamer as ‘ a town without houses.’ Scarcely a warehouse stands on 
the river’s brink, nor a tree to aflbrd shelter. Large boats and flats lie 
anchored in mid-stream; fleets of smaller craft take shelter in the 
natural bends of the river ; while the merchants and brokers move to 
and fro in light dinghisy to conduct their transactions on the spot. The 
bright head-dresses of the Mdrwdrfs afford a lively contrast to the white 
robes of the Bengdlis and the riding costumes and pith hats of the 
Europeans. On the shore, crowds of coolies are busy landing the open 
'hanks’ of jute, packing them into * drums,’ and again reshipping them 
for Calcutta. All this is done under the blaze of a tropical sun ; 
and all those engaged have to traverse twice daily the blinding waste 
of 5 miles of sand that intervenes between their houses and the river. 

In 1877, there were 6 European firms, or branches of firms, estab- 
lished at Sirdjganj ; and also an agency of the Bank of Bengal, which 
imports specie every year to the amount of about £500,000, to liquidate 
the favourable balance of exchange. The principal native merchants 
are Mdrwdri% locally known as Kdyas, who are immigrants from Rdj- 
putdna, and mostly profess the Jain religion. Their headquarters in 
Bengal is in Muishidibdd District, but their operations extend as £ar as 
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the esistern comer of Assam. Like their brethren in the Deccan, they 
are a clannish race, who undertake considerable speculations in reliance 
upon the good faith of their numerous and distant correspondents. 
They are described as honest, frugal, and diligent, but quite uneducated. 
The Bengali traders chiefly belong to the caste of Shihds. They are 
very intelligent, but lack enterprise and confidence in one another. 

The business of Sirdjganj is mainly that of a changing station. The 
agricultural produce of all the country round is brought in in small 
boats, either by the cultivators themselves or by petty dealers, and here 
transferred to the ‘wholesale merchants, for shipment to Calcutta in 
steamers or large cargo boats. In return, piece-goods, salt, hardware, 
and all sorts of miscellaneous articles are received from Calcutta for 
distribution. In 1876-77, the aggregate value of the registered trade 
of Sirdjganj, including both exports and imports, amounted to more 
than 3^ millions sterling ; but in this total a great deal is counted twice 
over. The following are the principal items, in one table or the other : 
— ^Jute, ;^6o6,ooo \ European piece-goods, ;^264,ooo ; salt, ;£263,ooo ; 
oil-seeds, ;^i7i,ooo; oil, ;£97,ooo; rice and other grain, ;^83,oooj 
sugar, tobacco, ;£74,ooo; gunny bags, The 

larger half of this trade is conducted direct with Calcutta, to which the 
exports in 1876-77 were valued at ;^83i,ooo. Next in importance 
comes the trade of the surrounding country, and then the supply of 
rice and general stores to the coolies on the Assam tea-gardens. The 
relative amount of business done with the neighbouring Districts is 
shown by the following figures: — Imports from Rangpur, 830,000 maundi 
of jute, 62,000 mounds of tobacco, and 28,000 mounds of oil-seeds ; 
exports to Rangpur, 167,000 mounds of salt and ;^z 8,000 of piece- 
goods: imports from Maimansinh, 294,000 mounds of jute and 140,000 
mounds of mustard seed; exports to Maimansinh, 71,000 mounds of 
salt and ;£43,ooo of piece-goods : imports from Kuch Behar, 160,000 
fnaunds of jute and 28,000 mounds of tobacco ; exports to Kuch Behar, 

35.000 mounds of salt : imports from Jalpdiguri, 44,000 mounds of jute 
and 40,000 mounds of tobacco; imports from Bogra, 209,000 

of jute; imports from Godlpdrd in Assam, 98,000 mounds of jute and 

166.000 mounds of mustard seed. 

The export jute trade is conducted entirely with Calcutta, and 
fluctuates accor^ng to the demand in that market The largest figures 
were re^ed in 1872-73, when the local estimate made from the books 
of the traders was 3,500,000 mounds. In 1876-77, the registered total 
was 2, 021, i 6 S maundSf valued at ;^6o6, 330 ; and in 1877-78, 2,156,307 
maundSt being in each year the largest figure for any mart in the 
interior of Bengal There are three means of communication with 
Calcutta, which compete actively with one another— by countiy boat, 
by steamer to Godlanda and thence by Eastern Ben^ Railway) 
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by steamer all the way. The two latter modes carry together somewhat 
mom than half the total, and it does not appear that the relative propor- 
tions have varied much in recent years. In 1876-77, 993,654 ntawtds 
went by boat, 567,673 by rail, and 450,841 by steamer. The time taken 
by the railway is only two days, as compared with eight or nine days^ 
by steamer, and somewhat less than thirty days by boat. Freights, of 
course, vary; but the railway and the steamers always maintain the 
same rate with one another. The freight by boat ranges from 
19s. to per 1000 maundsy averaging about 6d. per 

maund; that by both rail and steamer ranges from y^d. to is. 4id. per 
mundf averaging about lojfd. But, as is usual in India, these figures 
are only nominal, and several reductions require to be made before an 
exact comparison can be instituted. The boats ship by a local maund 
of 84*10 lbs., and it has become customary to load a looo-maund boat 
with 1100 maunds, or an excess of 10 per cent. The railway uses a 
maund of exactly 80 lbs., and the steamers one of 82 f lbs. Altogether, 
making every allowance (inclusive of insurance at the rate of 2^ per 
cent, on boat cargoes, and the difference of discount between bills 
drawn at thirty and three days), it has been estimated that the total 
cost of transmitting 1100 maunds of jute from Sirijganj to Calcutta 
would average compared with ;^48» 6s. 3d. 

by rail. Despite this advantage in cheapness, the rail is preferred by 
the smaller traders, who would not be trusted by the insurance office, 
and could not themselves bear the risk of shipwreck ; and it is largely 
used by all persons in a rising market, when the object is to get the 
fibre to Calcutta before a fall. 

The Sirdjganj Jute Company, which commenced business in 1869, 
has a large steam factory at the suburb of Mdehimpur, giving employ- 
ment to about 1200 men, women, and children. As compared with 
the numerous mills on the Hdglf, it labours under the di^dvantage of 
having to import its coal, which can only be landed near the factory in 
the rainy season ; but besides supplying the local demand, it annually 
exports large numbers of gunny bags to Calcutta. They are carried by 
rail at favourable rates, though the coal always conies up by boat. In 
1876-77', the export of gunny bags was 3,161,500 in number, valued at 
-^69,550. In the following yem- the number was 2,950,625. In 
1876-77, the import of coal for the use of the mill was 112,600 maunds, 

valued at ;(Cs630. «... 

The municipal committee have twice taken a boat census of Siraj- 
ganj. On 31st August 1873, the number of boats found was 1436, 
laden with 162,000 of goods, of which nearlythree-fifths was jute. 

On 4th September 1874, 1185 boats were counted, with caigoes a^e- 
gating 195,000 maunds. Sirijganj is also a registration station, at which 
49 i 644 b 6 ats Were counted in the year 1876-7 7, passing up or down stream 
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8irakot--Ruined fort and temple in Kumiun District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in 29* 49' n. lat., and 80® 17' e. long., 9 miles 
north-west of the confluence of the Gori and Eastern K 4 li rivers. 
Elevation above sea level, 6924 feet Crowns a rocky ridge, with two 
of its sides scarped to a sheer depth of 2000 feet, and having its front 
^terminated by a chasm 700 feet in depth. The narrow path from 
Almord tc^ Nepdl winds round one of its flanks. The temple stands 
upon a conical rock, rising nearly perpendicularly from the ridge 
covered by the cruipbling fortiflcations. During the Gdrkha invasion in 
the early part of the century, the garrison was cut off* from their water 
supply,' upon which they sunendered, and the fort has ever since 
remained in a ruinous con^itioa 

Siralkoppa.~Village in Shimoga District, Mysore. Lat. 14® 20' 
50" N., long. 75* 19' 53" E.; pop. (1871), 1661. Important mercantile 
centre, where the jaggery prepared from sugar-cane in the surrounding 
country is collected for despatch to the neighbouring Districts of 
Bombay and Madras. Piece-goods and kamblis are received in 
exchange. Government distillery. Weekly fair held on Sundays is 
attended by 1700 persons. 

Sirasg^n. — ^Town in Ellichpur District, Berar. Lat. 21® 20' n., 
long. 77® 45' K ; pop. (1867), 5599. The town lands pay a revenue of 

1481, being the richest community in the District Police outpost. 
Small weekly market 

Sirdh^na. — ^Town in Meerut (Mfrath) District, North-Western 
Provinces.— Sardhana. 

8irg!\Jd. — Native State in Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal — Su Sarguja. 

Sirhw — River in Hazdra District, Punjab ; a tributary of the Indus. 
Rises at the head of the Bhogarmang glen, in lat. 34*^ 46' n., long. 
73® 19' E., drains the Pakhli valley and the greater part of Tandwal, 
and falls into the Indus at Tdrbela (lat 34® 5' N., long. 72® 44' e.), 
aft,er a length of about 80 miles. Great variety of scenery in different 
parts of its course, from the wild mountain gorges of the upper glens 
to the broad expanse of irrigated rice-flelds in the Pakhli vale, and the 
low but rugged hills of Tandwal Abounds in flsh, especially the 
mahsir. The Pakhli Swdthis call theSirhan their * female slave,* as 
it irrigates their fields, grinds their com^ husks their rice, and cleans 
their cotton. Numerous mills line the bank. Nowhere navigable; 
fordable almost everywhere, except during floods. 

8irld&d*^Tract in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab; 
consisting of the north-eastern portion of the plain whidi intervenes 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej rivers. It includes the British 
Districts of Umballa (AmbfOa), Ludhiana, and Firozpur, toget^r 
with the Native States of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, each of whfch 
iis^e sepmately; ^idiind has now no existence as an admiustrative 
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division of territory ; but in the historical sense, it includes all that 
portion of the cis-Sutlej tract which lies between the Simla Hills on 
the northeast, the Jumna valley Districts (Karndl and Rohtak) on the 
east, Harkina (Siirsa and Hisstr) on the south, and the Sutlej on the 
north-west ; or more roughly speaking, it embraces the level plain 
between the Himalayas and the desert of Bikaner, the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. This tract comprises the whole watershed of the now deserted 
stream which once formed the great Saraswati (Sarsuti) river ; and the 
projected Sirhind Canal will doubtless once more spread fertility over 
its somewhat desolate exi>anse. (For further particulars, sec Cis- 
Sutlej States.) 

Sirhind OanaL — An important irrigation work, now in process of 
construction, in lUmballa (Ambdla) and Ludhidna Districts, and Patidla 
and Ndbha States, Punjab. The canal will draw its supply from the 
Sutlej near Rupar, and run through Ludhidna and Firozpur Districts. 
Other branches in connection will traverse Patidla and Ndbha, ter- 
minating in Slrsa and Karndl Districts. It is probable that the canal 
will not be fully completed for several years. Up to the close of the 
official year 1876-77, the total expenditure on capital account had been 
;£ij394>S7Sj of which ;^5 2 1,080 had been contributed by the Native 
States interested. 

Sirmiir. — One of the sub-HimdIayan or Hill States, under the 
Oovernment of the Punjab, frequently called Nahan, from the name of 
the chief town. Sirmdr is bounded on the north by the Hill States of 
Balsan and Jubal ; on the east by the British District of the Dehra 
Ddn, from which it is separated by the rivers Tons and Jumna ; on the 
south-west by Umballa (Ambdla) District, and some detached por- 
tions of the Native States of Kalsia; and on the north-west by the 
Native States of Patidla and KeunthdL It lies between lat. 30" 24' 
and 31* N., and betw^een long, 77“ 5' and 77’ 50' e.; estimated area, 
1000 square miles ; estimated pop. (1875), 90,000 souls. 

Physical Aspects, — Except a very small tract about Ndhan,on the south- 
western extremity, where a few streams rise and flow south-westward to 
the Saraswati (Sarsuti) and Ghaggar rivers, the whole of Sirmdr lies in 
the basin of the Jumna, which reedves from this quarter the Giri and its 
feeders, the Jaldl and the Paliir. The river Tons, the great western 
arm of the stream called lower down, the Jumna, flows along the 
eastern boundary of Sirmiir, and on its right bank receives from it two 
small streams, the Minus and the Nairal The surface of the State 
generally declines in elevation from north to south ; the height of the 
trigonometrical station on the Chor Mountain on the northern frontier 
being 11,982 feet, and that of the confluence of the Giri and Jumna on 
the southern frontier being about 1500 feet above sea level From 
that confluence riie valley of the Khidrda Diin stretches westward, form- 
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ing the southern part of Sirmdr, and extending about 25 miles in length 
from east to west, and from 13 to 6 in breadth, terminating to the west 
at the eastern base of the Nihan ridge. Its surface rises gradually to 
the westward from the Jumna to the Ghatusan Pass, a distance of 14 
miles. From Ghatusan, having an elevation of 2500 feet above the sea, 
the country falls both eastward, as already stated, and westward, the 
streams in the former direction flowing to the Jumna, and those in the 
latter to the Markanda and other rivers holding their course to the 
Saraswati and Ghaggar. The Khidrda Diin is bounded on the south by 
the Siwdlik range. These hills are of recent formation, and abound in 
fossil remains of large vertebrate animals. On the north, the Diin 
is bounded by the Sub-Himdlayas. The Rdjd Ban, or royal forest, 
situated in the north-eastern angle of the Dun, yields valuable 
sdl timber. Elephants are occasionally trapped in pits. The pas- 
turage of the Dtin is exceedingly rich. The Sain ridge rises to the 
north-west of the range bounding the Khidrda Diin ; on the north, it 
stretches along the right bank of the river Girl, and has a massive 
contour, rising at its south-eastern extremity into the summit of Thandu 
Bhawdni (5700 feet) ; at its north-western, into that of Sarsu Debi (6299 
feet). The formation is limestone, which extends generally to the bed 
of the Giri, where slate-rock commences. Beyond the Giri, and at 
the northern extremity of Sirmiir, is the remarkable peak of Chor, 
connected by a transverse ridge with the outer Himalaya, and itself a 
central point from which subordinate ranges ramify in every direction. 
The summit is composed of vast tabular masses of granite, which, 
though compact, is readily decomposed by the weather. Sfrmur, 
though its rocks consist of formations usually metalliferous, at present 
yields little mineral wealth. At Kalsi, a copper-mine was formerly 
worked, but has now been abandoned. A lead-mine has also been 
opened. Iron-ore is abundant, and the Rdjd established a foundry 
some years ago, and has made every endeavour to develop the natural 
resources of the State. Owing, however, to the difficulties of carriage 
from the mines, the enterprise has not hitherto proved a flnancial 
success. The extensive slate strata are in some places quarried 
to supply roofing. So dense are the forests that the sportsman finds 
difficulty in making his way through them in search of wild elephants, 
Ugers, leopards, bears, and hysenas, with which they abound. Wild 
pea-fowl are inmany places very numerous, being unmolested in com 
sequence of the superstitious regard of the natives. 

jfiftf/^.-^inniir, which means * a crowned head,’ was the place of 
residence of the Rijis who ruled over the State before the present dynasty 
entered the country. It is said that the last Riji of the ancient line 
was swept away by a flood ; and that Agar Sain Rdwal, of the ruling 
family of Jiisalmh, from w^m the present chief is descended, being 
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at that time in the neighbourhood on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, took 
possession of the vacant throne. This occurred in 1095 A.a The 
descendants of Agar Sain Rdwal have retained the chiefship ever since. 
In 1803, the country was brought into subjection by the Gdrkhas, who 
in turn were expelled in 1815 by the British under Sir David Ochter- 
lony. The Rdjput Rijd was reinstated in his anpient possesions, with 
the exception of the fort and pargand of Miiri, given to the Musalmdn 
sarddr of that place for good service against the enemy ; the Khidrda 
Dun, which was subsequently, in 1833, restored ; a tract of hill country 
to the north of the river Giri made over to the Rijd of Keunthal ; 
and the pargands of Jaunsar and Bawar in the Dehra Ddn, annexed to 
the British dominions. The present Rajd, Shamsher Prakis, K.C.S.I., 
was bom about 1843. He receives a salute of 7 guns, and maintains 
a small force of drilled sepoys, numbering 100 cavalry, 530 infantry, 
w'ith 10 field guns, and 20 artillerymen. The relations of the chief with 
the British Government are defined in a dated 21st September 
1815, under which he is required to consult the Superintendent of the 
Hill States in all matters connected with the management of the State, 
and to furnish a contingent to the British forces when called on. 
Sentences of death require the confirmation of the Superintendent and 
the Commissioner of Umballa (Ambdla), but all other punishments 
are awarded by the Rdjd on his own authority. 

Population, etc , — The population of Sfrmiir was estimated in 1875 at 
90,000, and the gross revenue at ;^2i,ooo. No tribute is paid, 'i'he 
principal products are opium and several kinds of grain. The houses 
are generally three storeys high ; built of stone, boarded with timber, 
of which there is great abundance, as fine forests of fir, oak, rhodo< 
dendron, horse-chestnut, and other trees overspread the mountains. 
The roofs are generally of slate, but sometimes of shingle. The family 
inhabits the upper storey, which is surrounded by an enclosed balcony 
projecting 6 or 8 feet beyond the wall. The villages, usually situated 
on the slopes or tops of hills, have a picturesque and pleasing eifect 
in the landscape. The natives of Shrmdr are of the Aryan type, and 
obviously of a race allied to the Hindus of the plains ; towards the north- 
east, there is an admixture of the Mongolian stock. Goitre is very 
prevalent amongst all classes. The dress of the middle classes consists 
of a simple tunic or frock reaching down to the knees, trousers,^ and a 
soarf usually worn across the shoulders, but when the sun is hot, 
thrown over the head; the lower orders content themselves with a 
blanket girt round the waist; the higher ranks dress after the fashion 
of Hindustdn, and wear the Sikh turban. Polyandry is common, if 
**ot universal, several brothers often cohabiting with the same woman. 
The religion prevailing in Sirmdr is mainly Brdhmanism; to which is 
^ded the . superstitious adoration and dread of innumerable local 
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divinities, with which the imagination of th^ natives has peopled every 
hill, and valley, and grove. The lives of kine are sacred. The people 
are divided into castes as in the plains, and Brdhmans abound. The 
most important tribe in the hills is named Kanet, the members of 
which form about 6o per cent of the whole population of the State. 
Kanets are Hindus^ and probably of true Aryan descent They 
are popularly supposed to be degenerate Rdjputs, who have fallen 
from their high estate in consequence of the custom which prevails 
amongst them of purchasing their wives and allowirig the marriage 
of widows. The language is a dialect of Hindi. 

Medical Aspects .— climate of Sirmdr varies with the elevation— 
from that of the Chor, where the surface of the ground is under snow 
the greater part of the year, to the stifling malaria of the low-lying 
Khidrda Diin. In shape, the Khidrda Diin resembles a deep narrow 
trench shut in by high walls on every side, except towards the east, 
where it opens to the Jumna; it has a deep alluvial swampy soil, 
teeming with rank vegetation ; and its climate consequently is peculiarly 
hot and oppressive, and the air so charged with noxious vapours as to 
be generally fatal to human life. The greater part of the Ddn is mere 
desert or jungle, untrodden by man, except by a few woodcutters, or by 
the collectors of gum catechu, which is yielded in great abundance by 
the Mimosa. 

Sirohi-A Native State in the Rdjputdna Agency under the Govern- 
ment of India, lying between lat. 24” 22' and 25” 16' n., and between 
long. 72* 22' and 73* 18' e. Estimated area, 3000 square miles; 
estimated population (1875), i53>ooo. Sirohi is bounded, on the north 
by Mdrwdr or Jodhpur, on the east by Mewdr or Uddipur, on the south 
by Pdlanpur and the Mahi Kantha States of Edar and Danta, and 
on the west by Jodhpur. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The country is much intersected and broken up 
by hil^ and rocky ranges. The main feature is Mount Abu, the 
highest peak of which rises 5653 feet above the sea; it is situated at 
the extremity of the Aravalli Mountain chain, being partially sepa- 
rated from the main range by a narrow valley. That range, running 
from south-west to north-east, divides the State into two not very un- 
equal portions. The western half is comparatively open and level, and 
more populous and better cultivated than the other. Both portions, 
being situated at the foot of the hill range, are intersected by numerous 
water-courses or ndlis^ which become torrents of greater or less volume 
in the rainy season^ but are dry during die remainder of the year. 
From the line of water-parting the streams discharge into therivers Lorn 
and Bands. The lower slopes of the Aravalli range in Sirohi are clothed 
with dense ftwesl, and the country generally is dotted with low rocky 
hills, which, as a rule, are thickly covered with jungle, consisting chiefly 
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of the dhao tree (Anogeissus pendula) mixed with khaytr (Acacia 
catechu), bdbul (Acacia arabica), ber (Zizyphus jujuba), and Euphorbia. 
The only river of any importance is the Western Bands. Within the 
limits of the State this river is not perennial j it usually ceases to flow 
as the hot season comme^ices, and only heavy pools are then to 
be found. It is subject, during the rains, to occasional floods, but 
these rapidly subside, leaving the stream fordable and the water clear 
and good. The Bands, rising in the Aravalli Hills, flows through the 
State into Guzerat, and after passing the cantonment of Dlsa, is finally 
lost in the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh). There are remains of many fine 
artificial lakes in Sirohi, but no lakes or jhils at present exist, with the 
exception of the Nakhi Taldo on Mount Abu. The nature of the sub- 
soil of Sirohi appears, as a rule, to be unsuited to the artificial storage 
of water, for in the village tanks the water generally subsides very 
rapidly after the end of the rainy season. The depth at which water 
is found below the surface varies a good deal in different parts of the 
State. Thus, in the north-east, the wells are from 90 to 100 feet deep, 
and the water is generally brackish. In the north-west, water is more 
easily found, at from 70 to 90 feet ; while in the eastern Districts, water 
of good quality is found at depths varying from 15 to 60 feet, the depth 
required to be sunk decreasing towards the south. In the western Dis- 
tricts, the depth of the wells is generally 60 to 70 feet ; and at Sirohi 
town, and in its neighbourhood, water is often scarce and of inferior 
quality. The geological formation Of the Aravalli range is granite over- 
lying blue slate. The valleys exhibit variegated quartz and schistose slate. 
Rocks of gneiss and syenite appear at intervals. At the south-east 
corner of Sirohi, the Aravalli range takes a sweep to the south-west, 
enclosing a hilly tract called the bhakar. In this tract, the rocks are 
primitive and metamorphic, with schists and limestone. Mica is found 
in large quantities. Near the village of Jariwio, on the south-eastern 
frontier of the State, are the marble quarries of that name^ from which 
the celebrated Jain temples of Abu are said to have been built The 
granite of Abu is used to a considerable extent for building, and the 
blue slate which underlies the granite is well adapted for paving and 
other purposes. It is said that a copper-mine was formerly worked in 
the hilly range above the town of Sirohi 
Although a considerable portion of Sirohi is covered with tree and 
bush jungle, the forests, strictly speaking, maybe considered as confined 
to the slopes of Abu and the belt of forest round its base. In the 
bhakar^ there are here and there hills and valleys well wooded with 
valuable timber,. such as the /f/wns (ebony), dhaman siris^ huldru^ 
the lar^ dhaoy and others. On the slopes of Abu a great varied of 
trees and ^bs are found* The most common are the bamboo, 
imango^ of various kinds, jdmun^ kachnafs Tigers are 
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numerous, and destroy a great number of cattle. Bears and leopards 
are common. Both sdmbhar and chital d&tt were also numerous, 
till the great famine of 1868-69, during which numbers of them 
either died, or were killed by the Bhils for food. Antelopes are 
scarce, but chikara and the four-homed, deer are to be found in 
parts of the country. Field rats are abundant in the sandy portions 
of the State. Hares are very common. The grey partridge abounds, 
the painted and black partridge are rare. Quails of several kinds 
and sand grouse are everywhere met with. Florican visit the country 
for a short time during the rains. Jungle and spur fowl are found 
in the hilly parts of the State. The fish are few and almost entirely 
confined to the Bands river, and are chiefly the rohu^ murrel^ pari^ and 
chilwa. 

History . — The present ruling family of Sirohi are Deora Rijputs, a 
branch of the great Chauhdn clan, and are said to be immediately 
descended from Deo Rij, a descendant of Prithwi Rdj, the Chauhdn 
King of Delhi. The earliest known inhabitants of Sirohi were the Bhils. 
The first Rdjplits to settle in the country were the Gehlots. They 
were soon followed by the Pramara Rdjputs, who appear to have been 
a powerful race, and to have had their capital at Chandrawati. The 
ruins of this place prove it to have been at one time a large and 
flourishing city. ^ The Pramaras were succeeded by the Chauhdn Rdjputs, 
who seem to have first established themselves in the country about 
1152 A. D., but who only dispossessed the Pramaras after a long series 
of years and much fighting. The Pramaras are said to have taken uj) 
their last refuge on Mount Abu, where remains of extensive fortifica- 
tions are still to be seen. Being unable to drive them from their strong- 
hold, the Deora Chauhdns had recourse to stratagem. They sent a 
proposal that the Pramaras should bring twelve of their daughters to be 
married into the Chauhdn tribe, and thus establish a friendship. The 
proposal b^ng accepted, the story runs that the twelve girls were 
accompanied to Bhadeli, a village near the southern border of Sirohi, 
,by nearly all the Pramaras. The Chauhdns then fell upon them, 
massacred the majority, and pursuing the survivors back to Abu, gained 
possession of that place. It is said that the descendants of Pramaras 
now inhabit Abu, and, in memory of this act of treachery, never allow 
their daughters to go down to the plains to be married. During the reign 
of Sains Mall (about 1425 a.d.), the Kind Kambaji of Chittor obtained 
permission to take refuge at Achilgarh on Mount Abu, when flying from 
the Mughal Emperor. On the retreat of the imperial army, the son of 
Sains Mall sent word to the Bind to return to his own counOy ; but the 
latter, having found what a strong position Abu was, refused to leave, 
and had eventually to be driven out by force. In consec^uence of 
this, no other Rdjd was ever allowed to go up to Abu ; and this custom 
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remained in force till 1836, when, through the intervention of Colonel 
Spiers (at that time in political charge at Sirohi^ MahdrAnd Jawdn 
Sinh ofUddipurwas permitted to proceed to Abu oilfa pilgrimage to the 
Abu temples. Since .then the prohibition has been withdrawn, and 
many chiefs of Rdjputdna have visited Abu. During the early years of 
the present century, the State of Sirohi suffered much from wars with 
Jodhpur, and the constant marauding of the wild Mind tribes. The 
State became too weak to protect its subjects; hence many of the 
Thdkurs in the south threw off their allegiance, and placed themselves 
under the protection of Pdlanpur; and the Sirohi State was nigh being 
dismembered. Under these circumstances, in 1817, Rdo Sheo Sinh, 
then Regent, sought the protection of the British Government Captain 
Tod was at that time the Political Agent in Western Rdjputdna ; and 
after making close inquiry into the history and relations of the two States, 
he disallowed the pretensions of Jodhpur to suzerainty over Sirohi In 
1823, a treaty was finally concluded between the British Government 
and the Sirohi State. Many of the Thdkurs were in rebellion, supported 
by the wild Minds of the hills ; but they were eventually reduced to 
submission. Rdo Sheo Sinh did good service during the Mutiny of 1 85 7, 
in consideration of which he received a remission of half his tribute, 
which is now fixed at ;^688. The Rdo of Sirohi in 1845 made over 
to the British Government some lands on Mount Abu, for the establish- 
ment of a sanatorium. The present Rdo is named Kesari Sinh ; he is 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns, and holds a sanad giving rights of 
adoption. 

Population . — ^The population of Sirohi is estimated by the Darbdr to 
number 153,000, of whom 133,000, or about 86 per cent., are Hindus ; 
1500, or nearly i percent., Muhammadans ; and 18,500, or 12 percent., 
Jains. There are a considerable number of Brdhmans and religious 
mendicants in the State. The Baniyas and Mahdjans form a very nume- 
rous class ; they are mostly Oswab and Porewals, followers of the Jain 
religion. The Rdjputs are divided into twelve different clans, or septs of 
clans, in Sirohi. They are the dominant race, although not numerically 
the largest class. The greater portion are Deora Chauhdns ; next in order 
come the Sesodia and Rahtor clans, who are about equal in number. 
Rdjputs, who are hot jdgirddrs or the immediate relatives of jdgiridrs^ 
gain their living as State servants, soldiers, and cultivators; they 
belong to the diwali band^ or protectors of the villages, and cultivate 
free of land tax. Kalbis, Rabaris, and Dhers are' also numerous. 
Aboriginal tribes and tribes of the half-blood,— Bhfls, Grassias, and 
Minds,-— taken together, form a considerable section of the population. 
The Grassias are principally confined to the bhakar or hilly tract in the 
south-wt corner of Sirohi. They were formerly peat plunderers, but 
have now settled down to apiculture. They are said to be the descend- 
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ants of Rdjputs, married to Bhil women. Min^s and Bhils have always 
been troublesome races, with a hereditary taste for plundering. 
Speaking generally, the Minds may be said to occupy the north, and 
the Bhils the western part of Sirohi. There are some Kolis who are 
believed to have immigrated from Guzerat. They have now settled 
down as cultivators, and are prinapally found in the eastern and 
southern Districts. The Musalmdns mostly consist of iahsilddrs and 
sepoys, and a few colonies of Cutch (Kachchh) Bohras at Madar 
and Sirohi. The language of Sirohi is a patois of Mdrwdri and 
Guzerdti. 

Agriculture^ The principal spring crops (raM) are wheat, barley, 
gram, and mustard (Sinapis dichotoma), from which a kind of oil is pre- 
pared, much used by the people. Wheat and barley are the staple crops ; 
on these being reaped, many of the fields are at once ploughed up and 
sow'n with two kinds of small grain called kardng and chaina^ which come 
to maturity very quickly, and are cut before the rains set in. Manure 
is used every second or third year ; but no rotation of crops is practised, 
the same land being sown with wheat or barley year after year. The 
chief rain-crops (kharif) are Indian corn, bdjra^ fnungy mothy arady kulathy 
and gdar. Cotton and ambari or san (a kind of hemp) are grown in 
small quantities for local consumption. 7>7, kuri basthiy kudruy maly and 
sainwalai are only grown in walar cultivation, ue, by cutting down and 
burning the jungle on the hillsides, and sowing the seed in the ashes. 
This mode of cultivation is very popular with the Grassias, Bhils, and 
Minds, and has proved most destructive to the Aravalli forests. There 
is so much uncultivated land in the State that the grazing grounds 
are very extensive. 

The agricultural tenures in Sirohi correspond with those generally pre- 
vailing throughout Rdjputdna The ruler is the actual and sole owner 
of the land conquered by his ancestors. Those that came with him 
were granted portions of the conquered territory, on certain con- 
ditions of fealty and military service, and became his umras or nobles ; 
but the rulOT still retained. the ownership or bhdm of the land. To 
this there are of course exceptions; and the Grassias, the original 
inhabitants of the bhakavy still retain bhdm rights. The culti- 
vators generally are hereditary tenants, and cannot be ejected so long 
as they p^y the revenue regularly ; in fact, in such a sparsely populated 
country as Sirohi, the cultivator is too valuable to be parted with. 
There is a large class in Sirohi called the diwali bandy consisting of 
RdjpulS, iShfls, Minds, and Kolis, who cultivate land rent-free. The 
safety of the village is in their hands, and they are bound to protect it 
Bxdhmahs, Charans, and Bhats also cultivate their land free. In all 
the jd^r States, tl^ Rdjd receives a portion of the land revenue and 
local taxes. ^ The rates of assessment vary in different Districts ; but 
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generally in the principal estates Rdjputs pay three-eighths of the pro- 
duce, and in others one-half. 

Education^ Communications, Education is but little sought after. 
There are vernacular schools at the three principal towns, Sirohi, 
Rohera, and Madar. In many of the villages, boys of the Baniya class 
are taught to write and keep accounts by the village jatti. -^dispensary 
is supported by the State at Sirohi. There are post offices at Erinpura, 
Sirohi, Anadra, and Abu. Abu has also a telegraph office. , The 
main road through the State is that from Ajmere, through Mdrwdr, 
Sirohi, Pdlanpur, and the Giekwdr's territory, to Ahmed^bdd. This 
road enters Sirohi at Erinpura ; and passing through the capital and 
along the western side of Abu, leaves the State again about 2 miles 
south of Madar, which is about 26 miles from the cantonment of 
Disa. The Western Rdjputdna Railway, constructed on the metre gauge, 
between Ajmere and Pdlanpur, which runs through the length of this 
State, passes just east of Mount Abu, and was opened in December 
1880. There is a jail at Sirohi. Criminal suits are tried by the 
minister at the capital, and by tahsUddrs at the headquarters of Dis- 
tricts. There are no other courts in Sirohi ; all civil suits are settled 
by panchdyats, or village assemblies. The military force of the State 
consists of 2 guns, 74 cavalry, and 260 foot-soldiers. 

Medical Aspects , — The climate of Sirohi is, on the whole, dry and 
healthy ; and there is a general freedom from epidemic diseases, which 
is doubtless in a measure due to the sparseness of the population. The 
heat is never so intense as in the North-Western Provinces or the Punjab ; 
but on the other hand, the cold season is of much shorter duration, and 
less bracing. In the southern and eastern Districts, there is usually 
a fair amount of rain ; but over the rest of the State, the rainfall is 
frequently scant This is chiefly due to Mount Abu and the Aravalli 
Hills attracting the clouds driven inland by the south-west monsoon ; 
thus at Abu the average annual rainfall is about 64 inches, while at 
Erinpura, less than 50 miles distant in a northerly direction, the average 
fall is only between 12 and 15 inches. The prevailing wind is south- 
westerly. The principal diseases are malarious fever and ague, com- 
plicated with enlargement of the spleen. Dysentery often occurs at the 
close of the rains, and during the early part of the cold season, 
especially in the jungle tracts round the base of Abu. 

Sirohi— Capital of the Native State of the same, name, Rdjputina; 
situated in lat. 24* 53' 12'' n., and bng. 72* S4V28" e. 

SiroL— 'Western suburb of Benares City . — See Sikrol. 

SirondhA (A&w»^).---Administrative headquarters of the Upper 
Goddvari District, Central Provinces;, situated in lat 18* 51' N., and 
long. 80® i' E., on the left bank of the Pranhiti river, 2 miles above 
its confluence with the Godivari, and 120 miles soutlteouth^east 
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of Chdnda. Pop. (1872), 1145. The public buildings and European 
officers’ houses stand on a ridge formerly covered with dense jungle, 
which slopes gradually northwards down to the village. The summit 
commands a fine view of the Pranhitd, where it winds round a high 
bluff of sandstone, crowned by a ruined fort, built 160 years ago by 
direction of Will Haidar, a holy man, whose tomb within is held 
sacred. Sironchd has no manufactures, and little trade, except in 
articles of local consumption. The town contains English and 
Telugu schools. The soil is sandy, and the drainage good. 

Siroij.— Town in Bhopdl, Central India ; situated in lat. 24* 6' 23" 
N., and long. 77* 43' 30*^ e., 78 miles north-west of Sdgar (Saugor), and 
140 north-east of Ujjain. Sironj is built at the foot of a pass connect- 
ing Mdlwd with the tableland to the north. It was once a large town, 
famed for its muslins and chintzes, but is now much decayed. One 
fine bdedr stiW remains, and there are many mosques. Good water is 
abundant * Sironj, with the appertaining pargand^ writes Thornton, 
*was in 1798 granted to Amfr Khdn by Jaswant Rdo Holkar; in 1809, 
the threatening attitude assumed towards Ndgpur by Amfr Khdn led to 
the advance upon Sironj of a British force under Colonel Close ; subse- 
quently, in 1817, this town and District, with other territories, were 
guaranteed by the British Government to the Amir.’ 

Sirpur. — ^Chief town of a pargand of the same name in Basim 
District, Berar. Lat. 20* 10' 30'' n., long. 77* i' e. ; pop. (1867), 
3555. Here is the shrine of Antariksh Pdrasndth, one of the most 
sacred resorts of the Jains. The tradition is, that Yelluk, a Rdjd of 
Ellichpur, found the idol on the banks of a river, and, his prayers for 
permission to transport it to his own city were granted on condition of 
his not looking back. At Sfrpur, however, his faith became weak, and 
he looked back. The idol instantly became immovable, and it thus 
remained suspended in mid-air for many years. Here still exists a 
small but ancient Jain temple or shrine, having a covered roof with 
pendants richly carved. Sfrpur has a school, and is a police station. 

Sirsa. — ^A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 29* 13’ and 30* 40’ n. lat., and between 
73* 57' and 75* 23' e. long. Area, according to the Parliamentary 
Abstract for 1879, 3^2 z square miles ; population in z868, 2x0,795 souls. 
Sirsa is a District of the Hissdr Division. It is bounded on the north- 
east by the District of Firozpur and the Native State of Patiila, on the 
west by the river Sutkj (Satlaj), on the south-west by the Native States 
of Bahiwalpur and Bilmner (Bickaneer), and on the east by the 
District of Hissdr. The administrative headquarters are at the town of 
Sirsa, 

Rhysitttl Aspects.^l!ht District of Sfrsa is intermediate^ both in 
geoj^phidll position and in physical features, between the barren 
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deserts of Bikaner and the sandy but cultivated plains of the cis-Sutlej 
States. It forms for the most part a bare and treeless plateau, stretch- 
ing from the valley of the little river Ghaggar on the east to the main 
stream of the Sutlej on its western border. Near the village tanks, a 
few straggling bushes may be seen, but, as a rule, the monotony of the 
view is rarely, broken by any larger vegetation. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Sutlej, however, is a fertile alluvial tract {khddar\ 
intersected by numerous branches of the river, and flooded by their 
overflow during the rainy season. The surrjjjunding tracts, rising by 
an abrupt bank from this favoured region, artf inigated for the autumn 
crops by means of temporary wells. Eastward of the khddar lies the 
sandy central tableland, which is chiefly employed for purposes of 
pasturage. Formerly the District was covered by an excellent grazing 
grass, known as dhdman ; but this is now rapidly disappearing with the 
increase of cultivation and consequent necessity for closer grazing, as 
the cattle eat down the heads before they have time to seed. Tradition 
asserts that the country was once watered by streams from the Umballa 
(Ambdla) Hills, whose dry channels may still be seen ; and the dis- 
covery of buried wells and Persian wheels embedded in the sand bears 
out the local belief. It is supposed that the water has been diverted 
by ill-constructed irrigation dams, which checked its course through the 
dead level of the Karndl and Patidla plains ; while the deposit of silt 
thus caused has prevented it from pushing its way in future across the 
barriers, stopping its natural channels. East of this central plateau lies, 
the valley of the Ghaggar, a formidable torrent in the rainy months, 
but so entirely dependent on the rainfall of the lower Himdlayas that 
it is usually dry from October to July. During the cold season, its 
deserted bed is occupied by rich crops of rice and wheat. The Ghaggar 
expands into three considerable jhih or marshy lakes, the largest 
of which is 5 miles in length by 2 in breadth ; but only one of them 
contains water during the whole year. Southward of the Ghaggar, 
again, spreads a barren sandy tract, fieyond the reach of its fertilizing 
inundations, and of small agricultural value. Viewed as a whole, the 
District of Sirsa is one which lay desert and abandoned until the British 
occupation; and although colonization has since proceeded rapidly, 
bringing most of the soil into a state of comparative cultivation, it is 
only in the yalley of the Sutlej that rich crops and valuable pasturage 
are to be found. * 

History , — ^As Sfrsa formed a part of the Bhattidna territory, its early 
history is identical with that of Hissar District. The old town, 
whose ruins lie near the present headquarters station, is said to have 
been founded thirteen centuries since, and to have been depopulated 
by the famine of 1 7 26. It makes a few fitful appearances in the Musal- 
min chronicles, where it is mentioned as a place of some wealth and 
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importance. But when the District was first conquered by the British 
in 1803, it was found almost entirely uninhabited. The Bhattis were 
lords of the soil, but they tilled little or none of the country, and only 
used it as a site for their scattered forts, from which bands of marauders 
made occasional raids into the surrounding regions. Sirsa was officially 
included in the territory conquered from the Marhattds in 1803, but 
the Bhattis remained practically in undisturbed possession until 1818. 
Meanwhile, the Sfkh Rijis, taking advantage of the British neglect 
and the waste condition of the soil, began a series of irregular coloniza- 
tions, which continued uninterrupted till the year 1837. The British 
Government then asserted its supremacy, and the District was 
attached to the North-Western Provinces. The stream of immigration 
was not checked by this Vesumption, so long as any portion of the land 
remained unoccupied ; and every inducement was offered by the land- 
owners to immigrant cultivators who settled on their demesnes. 
Additions were made to tjie territory by other resumptions from en- 
croaching Native States, in 1844, 1847, and 1855. Shortly after the 
first organization of the District in 1837, a fiscal settlement of the 
pargan&s then composing it was undertaken, and remained in force 
until 1852, when a new general settlement was effected. This was 
interrupted by the Mutiny of 1857, a detailed account of which will be 
found in the article on Hissar District. After the suppression of the 
Mutiny, Sfrsa became a portion of the Punjab Lieutenant-Governorship ; 
and the settlement was continued and completed in 1862 under orders 
from that government. Only at the latter date can the colonization be 
considered as final; but the whole area was then parcelled out into 
estates, and every acre has now its owner. Since the British occupa- 
tion, the towns have grown to a considerable size ; and the modern 
station of Sfrsa, founded by the Superintendent of Bhattidna in 1837, 
has now a population of 11,000 persons, with a thriving trade in grain 
andsugar. 

Population . — No accurate statistics exist with reference to the num- 
ber of inhabitants earlier than the Census of 1868; but in 1862, the 
Settlement Report estimated the population of Sirsa as 151)877. 
In 1868, the Census returned the total population at 210,795; 
showing an increase for the seven years of 58,918 persons, or 38*81 
]>er cent Taking into account the continuous immigration from 
the Sikh States, this high rate of increase cannot 'be far from 
the truth. In 1868, the above-mentioned population of 210,795 
persons was returned as inhabiting 658 villages or townships and 
43,131 houses. These result show the following averages, taking the 
area as it was then calculated, namely 3115 square miles; persons per 
square mile, 68; villages or townships per square mile, 0*21 ; persons 
per village or township, 320*35 ; houses per square mile, i3’84 ; persons 
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per house, 4;88. From these figures it will be seen that the District is 
still very sparsely populated. Classified according to sex, there were— 
males, 117,05a J females, 93»743 > proportion of males^ 55*53 per cent. 
The preponderance of males over females is greatest amongst the 
Sikhs, and least amongst the ‘others* of the religious enumeration. 
Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 
41,129; females, 35,822; total, 76,951, or 36*50 per cent, of the 
.whole population: above 12 years— males, 75,923; females, 57,921 ; 
total, 133,844, or 63*50 per cent, of the whole population. As 
/regards religious distinctions, the Muhammadan element musters 
strongest, the followers of IsUm being returned at 82,120, or 38-96 
per cent, of the inhabitants. Next come the Hindus, with 76,965, 
or 36*51 per cent The Sfkhs number 21,525, or 10*21 per cent ; 
while the remaining sects, classed together as ‘ others * in the Census 
Report, form an aggregate of 30,805 persons, or 14-32 per cent The 
ethnical division of the inhabitants shows the Jdts as the leading tribe, 
with a total of 51,476 persons. They are the best cultivators in the 
District, and are to be found everywhere throughout Sirsa, excci)t 
in the fertile valley of the Sutlej. In religion they are chiefly Sikhs, 
and by origin they are colonists from the Sikh States. The Rdjpuls 
rank next in numerical order, being returned at 11,074 persons, amongst 
whom the Bhattis, once the dominant race, are still the leading clan. 
Like other predatory races, the Bhattis have sunk in the social scale 
since the British occupation, as their lazy and improvident habits unfit 
them for an industrial rigime. Their chief occupation is that of graziery, 
with which they combine, when practicable, their hereditary practice 
of cattle-lifting. The mercantile classes are represented by 7819 
Baniyds and 4461 Aroras. The Sutlej valley, the richest portion 
of Sirsa, is held by two Muhammadan tribes, the Wattus and the 
Kharals, who are apparently of Rdjput origin, and who number respec- 
tively 6642 and 3499< The Brdhmans are a small body, returned at 
only 2011 persons in all, . scattered amongst the Jdt villages, and 
generally engaged in agriculture. There were 5 towns in 1868 with a 
population exceeding 2000, namely— Sirsa, 11,000; Rania, 45^3 J 
Ellenabad, 3414 ; Fazilka, 3406 ; and Rori, 2706. The occupation re- 
turns are as follows:— Agriculturists, 148,856; non-agriculturists, 61,939. 
The dialects in common use are Urdu, Panjabi, Bdgri, and BhattL 
Agriculture . — Scarcely one-eighth of the cultivable area in Sirsa has 
yet been brought under tillage ; but a large portion of the soil is devoted 
to grazing, The staple product i& MjrVf which occupied 489,076 acres 
in 1872-73. The other principal crops were— 142448 acres ; jodr, 
93»888 acres ; and /f/, 45,630 acres. These all belong to the autumn or 
^^tfri/harvest, which is generally successful; but the spring or roH crops 
»e very precarious, owing to the capriciousness of the rainfall, and they 
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not infrequently fail altogether. In 1 8 7 2-7 3, they occupied the following 
areas Barley, 55,315 acres; gram, 36,941 acres; and wheat, 33,480 
acres. Wheat is grown in the Sutlej and Ghaggar valleys, and rice for 
local consumption is produced in the same neighbourhood. The 
average out-turn per acre for the various crops is as follows Rice, 
668 lbs. ; cotton, 82 lbs. ; wheat, 365 lbs. ; inferior food grains, 325 lbs. 
Irrigation is only slightly practised, and the District is almost entirely 
dependent on the rainfall. A good season secures a fair supply of 
coarse. grains and abundant pasturage for the cattle; but in a dry year, 
the whole country becomes an arid and desolate ^waste. Sirsa was for- 
merly famous, for its live-stock, which are still reared in large numbers ; 
but with the extension of cultivation, encroachments have been made 
upon the pasturage, and the closer grazing thus induced has proved 
very destructive to the dhdman grass, from which the breed is supposed 
to have derived its good qualities. The peasantry are deeply in debt to 
the village shopkeepers, and the rates of interest are high. The 
material condition of the people is far from comfortable ; some tribes 
live in huts which are mere sheds of grass and reeds, while even the 
more prosperous are content with flat-roofed mud cottages. The 
position of the tenants, however, is favourable, as the original owners 
of the soil, in their anxiety to secure cultivators from among the immi- 
grant colonists, have granted very easy terms to settlers. Rents 
are returned as follows, in accordance with the nature of the crop 
for which the land is suitable : — Sugar, per acre ; wheat, ;^i, 3s. per 

acre ; other grains, los. 6d. per acre irrigated, is. 3d. per acre uiirrigated. 
Wages are reported to have risen 50 per cent, during the last ten years. 
In towns they range from to 2J annas (zjd. to 3|d.) per diem. 
Agricultural wages are invariably paid in grain. The prices of food 
grains ruled as follows in 1873 • — Bdjra^ 37 sers per rupee, or 3s. ojd. 
per cwt. ; barley, i ntaund per rupee, or 2s. 8|d. per cwt. ; wheat, 23 
sirs per rupee, or 4s. lojd. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities , — As Sirsa is entirely dependent for its harvests 
upon the scanty rainfall, it is peculiarly liable to famine. Even in the 
most plentiful years, the local food supply is insufficient for home con- 
sumption, and grain has to be imported from the east. As the ordinary 
crop is thus deficient, no reserve can be kept for seasons of scarcity. 
Sirsa accordingly suffered much during the disastrous seasons of 1868 
and 1869, In October 1868, it* was necessary to open poorhouses ; and 
during January 1 869, relief was afibrded to 40, 7 1 5 persons. The spring 
crop proved a total loss, and the distress continued throughout the year. 
Rain fell in September, in time to save the autumn harvest ; but it was 
not till the beginning of 1870 that relief measures could be brought 
to an end. In January 1869, hdjra was quoted at 10 sers per rupee, or 
11s. 2d. per cwt 
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Commm and Trade, The District has little trade, except in 
agricultural produce, which goes chiefly to Bikaner (Bickaneer). Wool 
and mustard seed are exported to Karachi j while grain, cotton, European 
piece-goods, and hardware are imported from the east. The town of 
Sirsa is the main entrepot for the local trade, and also for the through 
traffic with Bikaner. A great cattle fair is held there in August and 
September, and attended by purchasers from the Punjab and the North- 
Western Provinces. About 150,000 head of cattle from the District 
itself and the adjoining Native States are exposed for sale; and the 
concourse of people is estimated at 50,000. Fdzilka, on the Sutlej, is 
also a mart of rising importance, its position on the river enabling it to 
establish a direct traffic with the sea-coast, and to supersede Firozpur as 
an emporium for the commerce of the Sutlej. The only manufacture 
of any importance is that of sajji, an impure carbonate of soda, used 
in washing and dyeing cloth. It is obtained by burning a plant of 
the same name, which contains large quantities of alkali. The District 
has no railways or telegraphs, and the navigation on the Sutlej is 
confined to the Fazilka traders. The principal road is that from Sirsa 
to Fazilka, with a branch to Firozpur. The other large towns are also 
connected by good roads. 

Administration , — The District is administered by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, with an Assistant and extra-Assistant, besides 3 tahsi/ddrs and 
their deputies. In 1872-73, the total revenue amounted to £2'j,22T, 
of which ;^23,653 was derived from the land tax. The rate j^er acre 
of the land revenue is lighter than in any other part of the Punjab. 
For police purposes, the District is divided into 7 police circles {fhdnds). 
In 1873, the regular police numbered 306 men of all ranks, besides 
a municipal force of 66 constables and 5 ferry watchmen. The total 
machineiy, therefore, for the protection of person and property amounted 
to 381 men, being i policeman for every 8*17 square miles of area 
and for every 553 of the population. The total number of persons 
brought to trial in 1872 was 1167, or i in every 180 inhabitants. 
The District jail is at Sirsa, and .the total number of inmates in 1872 
was 692, while the daily average was 270. The cost per prisoner was 
;^^3» 19s. iiid., and the average earnings of each labouring convict were 
6s. I id. Education is still very backward, as might naturally be 
expected in a District so recently occupied and so thinly populated. In 
1872-73, there were 54 schools in Sirsa, most of them unaided, and the 
total number of pupils on the rolls was 1273. The amount expended 
upon education from public funds in the same year was 
Sirsa is divided into 3 tahAls and 8 pargan&s, containing 6ii 
villages,^ owned by 6064 shareholders. There are two municipalities,^ 

Sirsa and Fazilka, and a municipal revenue is also raised in 
ibe three other largest towns. Their aggregate income amounted in 
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1871- 72 to ;£2938, being at the rate of 2s. 4jd. per head of their 
population. 

Medical Aspects. — The climate of Shsa is extremely dry. The 
annual rainfall for the six years preceding 1873 was as follows:— 
1867-68, 1 6 *2 inches; 1868-69 (the year of scarcity), 9*2 inches; 
1869-70, 13 inches; 1870-71, 13*3 inches; 1871-72, ii inches; and 

1872- 73, 1 8 *2 inches. The principal disease is fever, to which about 
three-fourths of all the deaths are assigned ; but small-pox, cholera, and 
bowel complaints are also prevalent. The total number of deaths 
reported in 1872 was 4532, or 21 per thousand of the population; of 
which 3191 cases, or 15*14 per thousand, were assigned to fever alone. 
There are 3 charitable dispensaries in the District, the total number of 
patients relieved at which amounted to 4728 in 1872. 

Slrsa. — South-eastern tahsil of Sfrsa District, Punjab ; consisting 
chiefly of a dry and sandy plain. Pop. (t868), 86,305, or 83*93 
square mile. 

Slrsa. — Municipal town and administrative headquarters of Sirsa 
District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), 11,000, consisting of 6429 Hindus, 
3072 Muhammadans, 97 Sikhs, 24 Christians, and 1378 ‘others.’ 
Situated on the north side of a dry bed of the Ghaggar, in lat. 29“ 32' 
20” N ., and long. 75* 7' e . The modern town, founded in 1837 by 
Major Thoresby, Superintendent of Bhattidna, occupies a square site 
within a mud wall 8 feet high, and consists of wide straight streets 
running at right angles, without any of those narrow winding lanes 
which usually occur in oriental towns. Major Thoresby desired to 
create a centre for local trade, with which object he invited traders 
from Hdnsi, Hissdr, and the neighbouring towns of Bikaner (Bickaneer) 
and Patiila. Great success attended his efforts, and the town grew 
rapidly in population and wealth. The ruins of old Sirsa lie near the 
south-west corner of the modern station, and still present considerable 
remains, though much of the material has been used for building the 
new houses. Tradition ascribes its origin to an eponymic Rdjd Saras, 

' who built the town and fort about 1300 years ago. The historian of 
Firoz Tughlak mentions it under the name of Sarsuti, and it would then 
appear to have been a place of wealth and importance. Nothing. is 
known of its later histoiy, but its depopulation is attributed to the great 
famine of 1 726. The modem town is an entrep6t for the trade of the 
wheat-growing countries to the north and east with Bikaner (Bickaneer) 
and M^dr. Grain of all kinds from Ludhidna, Umballa (Amb^la), 
and Patiila, and sugar from the neighbourhood of Shamli, form the 
chief items of export. Salt and millets are the staples Of the retwn 
traffic. The ;tot«d value of the local trade is estirnated at 
*a year. Manufacture of coarse cloth and pottery. Court-house wd 
treasury, custom-house, police station, toAsdf^ jail, staging bungaltnr, 
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mU (native inn), • Government charitable dispensary, 2 schools. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^i58s, or 2s. sjd. per head of popu- 
lation (12,796) within municipal liinits. 

Sirsi — Chief town of the Sirsi Subdivision of North Kdnara District, 
Bombay; situated in lat. 14“ 36' n., and long. 74" 54' e., 320 miles 
south-east of Bombay, and about 40 miles south-east of the port of 
Kdrwdr, 2500 feet above sea level. The ground on which the town 
stands consists of quartz and gravel, the highest points of which are 
covered by a bed of laterite, while in the ravines on the western and 
northern sides there is micaceous schist broken through by diorita 
Sirsi is a municipal town, with a population (1872) of 5285, and a 
municipal revenue of ;^6i9. Every second year, a fair is held here in 
honour of the deity Mari, which is attended chiefly by low-caste 
Hindus. Sub-judge’s court, post office, and dispensary. 

Sirsi. — Town in Moraddbid District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 5607, consisting of 1616 Hindus and 3991 Muhapmadans. 
Situated in lat 28" 36' 30" n., and long. 78“ 39' 45" k., 17 miles south- 
west of Moraddbdd town, and 3 miles east of the Sdt river. 

Sirs! — Petty State in the Goona Agency, under the Central India 
Agency. In 1820, the Mahdrdjd Ddulat Rdo Sindhia granted three- 
fourths of the revenue of the tdluk of Sirsi to Barut Sah, on con- 
dition that he would pay the other fourth, and reduce the Gra.ssias 
and other lawless tribes to obedience. In 1837, the payment of the 
one-fourth of the revenue was remitted on condition of military 
service when required. The revenue of the State was estimated in 
1875 £4^^ per annum. The present Di'wdn of Sirsi is named Bijdi 

Bahddur. 

Sirsundl — Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; 24 
miles east of Wairdgarh; comprising 15 villages. Sirsundi village is 
situated in lat 20" 26' n., and long. 80* 23’ e. 

Siruguppa.*— Town in Bellary District, Madras. Siragupa. 

Birdr (or G/i0(inadt),’-Chk( town of the Sirdr Subdivision of 
Poona District, Bombay; situated on the river Ghod, in lat 18 49' 
45" N., and long, 74* 22' 51’' e., 36 miles north-west of Poona city, and 
34 miles south-west of Ahmednagar. Sirdr is a municipal town, with a 
total population (1872) of 5049, and a municipal revenue of £350. 
There is a cantonment at Sirdr, which is also the headquarters of the 
Boona Horse. At a hamlet about 2 miles south of the^ town, a 
Hindu fair, attended by about 3000 persons, is held yearly in March 
or April Post office and dispensary. ... 

Siratandanalllir (or Iral ), — ^Trading town in Tinnevelli District, 
^*adras ; situated near the mouth of the Tdmbrapami, in lat, 8 38' N., 
and long; 78* 35' 15'' e. Pop. (1871)* 55 S 8 , living in 1614 houses. . 



4 o8 SISANG CHAUDLI—SITAKUND. 

SiBang Ohaudli— One of the petty States in Hdllir, Kathiiwir, 
Bombay; consisting of t villages, with 5 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ^£750; of which ;^7a is paid as tribute 
to the British Government, and ;£22 to the Na'wtib of Junigarh. 

Siskal-betta (or Sisukdii^eUa)» — Lofty mountain, with a columnar 
peak, in the central range of the Western Ghdts, which form the frontier 
between Hassan District, Mysore, and the Madras District of South 
Kanara. 

Sisp&ra (Chichchip&rai\—'?zs& leading from Malabar to the Nilgiris 
District, Madras. Lat. ii” 12' n., long. 76“ 28' e. Now entirely out 
of repair. 

Sissaindi.— Town in Lucknow District, Oudh; situated on the 
banks of the Sii river, 6 miles south-east of MohanUlganj. The seat 
of Rdjd KAsi Prasdd, a wealthy tdlukddr. Pop. (1869), 3140. 

SissAna. — Agricultural town in Rohtak District, Punjab. Pop. ( 1 868), 
5051, consisting of 3830 Hindus, 467 Muhammadans, and 754 
‘ others.* 

SitabAldi , — Battle-field near NAgpur city, in Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces. Lat. 21“ 9' n., long. 79" 8' e. 

SlUkand—Highest peak in the SitAkund range, Chittagong District, 
Bengal. A sacred hill, 1155 feet above sea level, Lat. 22° 37' 4 o''n., 
long. 91® 41' 40" E. 

Sitdkund (or Chandrandth). — Hot spring on the above mountain, 
said to be bituminous. A great place of pilgrimage for pious Hindus 
from all parts of India. Tradition states that SitAkund was visited by 
both RAma and Siva ; and it is believed to be one’ of the favourite 
earthly residences of the latter deity. The principal gathering is the 
Siva Ckaturdasi festival, on the 14th day of the moon sacred to Siva 
(usually in February) ; it lasts about ten days, and is attended by from 
10,000 to 20,000 devotees. The pilgrims live at lodging-houses kept 
for the purpose by BrAhmans, called adhikdns^ each of whom is said 
to realize from to ;^4oo during this feast. Minor gatherings 
take place at SftAkund in or near the months of March and November, 
and on the occasion of every eclipse of the sun and moon. The 
ascent of SitAkund or ChandranAth Hill is said to redeem the pilgrim 
from the misery of a future birth. A meeting of Buddhists (chiefly 
hillmen) takes place on the last day of the BengAli year at a spot 
on ChandranAth Hill, where the body of Gautama, the last Buddha, 
is locally reported to have been burned after death. Bones of de- 
ceased relatives are brought here, and deposited in a pit saaed to 
Gautama. 

oblong tank, about 100 feet long by 50 feet wide, 
excavated in the Mandar Hill,, BhAgalpur District, Bengal, nearly 
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500 feet above the surrounding plain. The pilgrims wlio visit it are 
persuaded to believe that Sltd used to bathe in it during her stay- 
on the hill with her husband when banished from Oudh. On the 
northern bank of this tank stood the first temple of Madhiisiidan, 
ascribed to Rdji Chola, now entirely in ruins. 

Sitalpur. — Village in Sdran District, Bengal ; situated on the Cxan- 
dak river. Pop. (1872), 2474. 

Sit^narhi. — Subdivision of Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, lying 
between 26“ 18' 30" and 26* 52' 15" n. lat, and between 85“ 13' 15" 
and 85* 57^ 45" E. long. Area, 996 square miles ; villages, 1002 ; 
ouses, 98,607. Pop. (1872), 717,609, of whom 609,910, or 84*9 per 
cent, were Hindus; 107,567, or 15 per cent, Muhammadans; 1 15 
Christians, and 17 ‘others.* Proportion of males in total population, 
50*2; average density of population per square mile, 721; number 
of villages per square mile, I’oi ; persons per village, 716; houses 
I)er square mile, 99; persons per house, 7*3. This Subdivision con- 
sists of the 4 police circles of Sheohar, Sitdmarhi, Beldmochpakauni, 
and Jali. In 1870, it contained i court, a force of 67 policemen, and 
1459 village watchmen ; the cost of Subdivisional administration was 
returned at ;£946, 14s. 

SItAmarhl— Municipal town and headquarters of Sitdmarhi Sub- 
division, Muzaffarpur District, Bengal ; situated on the west bank of the 
Lakhanddi, in lat. 26" 35' 20" n., and long. 85“ 31' 33" e. Pop. (1872), 
5496. Municipal revenue (1876-77), rate of taxation, 4jd. 

per head. The town contains a good dispensary, school, hdzdr^ and 
distillery, and a munstfi formerly stationed at Koelf; daily markets 
with trade in rice, sakhwd wood, oil-seeds, hides, and Nepal produce ; 
chief manufactures — saltpetre, and the jando or sacred thread worn by 
Brdhmans and others. Large fair held in the month of Chaitra, the 
principal day being the 9th of the Sukal Paksh, or Ramndmi, the 
day on which Rdma is said to have been born. This fair lasts a 
fortnight, and is attended by people from very great distances. 
Sewdn pottery, elephants and horses, form the staple article of 
commerce ; but the fair is noted for the large number of bullocks 
brought here, the Sftdmarhf cattle bfing supposed to be an especially 
good. breed. Tradition relates that the lovely Jinaki or Sitd, whose 
life is described in the Rdmdyana^ here sprang to life out of an 
earthen pot into which Rdjd Janak had driven his ploughshare. Nine 
temples, of which five are in the same enclosure as that of SitA, are 
dedicated to SitA, HanumAn, Siva, and DAhi. A wooden bridge 
here crosses the LakhandAi, built by Riidra PrasAd of NAnpur Koeli. 
SitAmarhi is connected by road with the NepAl frontier, with Dar- 
bhaugah and Muzaffarpur. 
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SittouUL—Native State in the Western' Mdlwd Agency, under the 
Central India Agency. Area, 350 square miles ; estimated pop. (1875), 
29,400; estimated revenue from all sources, ;^i9,587. Tribute 
of ;^SSoo is paid to Sindhia. The tribute was originally fixed at 
;^6ooo, but was reduced by ;^5oo in i860 m compliance with the 
representations of the British Government. The principal products of 
the State are grain, opium, and cotton. Sftdmau, like SaiUna, formed 
originally a portion of Ratlam, and was separated from it on the death 
of Rim Sinh, Riji of Ratlam in 1660 a.d., when his second son 
Kassur Dis succeeded to the lands now comprised in Sitdmau. The 
present Riji, Bhawinf Sinh, a Rahtor Rdjput, was born about 1836. 
He receives a salute of 1 1 guns. The military force consists of 6 guns, 
50 horse, and 200 foot. 

Sittoiau. — Chief town of the State of the same name. Central 
India; situated in lat. 24“ 2' f n., and long. 75“ 22' 24" e., about 230 
miles south-west of the fort of Gwalior. 

Sitimpetta. — Pass in Vizagapatam District, Madras, being one of 
the principal roads from Vizagapatam into Ganjim, and the usual route 
into North Jdipur (Jeypore). Lat. 18“ 40' n., long. 83® 55' e. The 
road is practicable for wheeled traffic. 

Sit&nagaram. — Hills in Kistna District, Madras, lying between 
16“ 28' and 16* 29' 40" N. lat, and between SS** 38' and 88* 38' 40" 
E. long., on the right bank of the Kistna river opposite Bezwada, and 
forming one base of the great anicut. Near this are some interesting 
. Buddhist remains, including a four-storied rock-cut temple now adapted 
to Vishnu w’orship. 

Sitang. — Bold conical peak in the Singdlili range, Ddrj fling District, 
Bengal ; situated to the south-east of Ddrjiling station. Lat. 26" 54' 4S" 
N., long. 88* 26' E. 

Sltdpur.— Division or Commissionership of Oudh, under the juris- 
diction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
It forms the north-west Division of Oudh, and comprises the three 
Districts of Sitapur, Hardoi, and Kheri. Area, 7455 square miles, 
of which 3953 are returned as under cultivation ; pop. (according to the 
Census of 1869, but allowing foi; recent changes of area), 2,6o3,6i9i 
namely, 2,325,920 Hindus, 276j8o3 Muhammadans, and 896 Christians. 

Number of males, 1,398,465; females, 1,205,154; average density of 

population, 348 per square mile; number of villages, 6097. Sitdpur 
corresponds approximately to the old administrative Division or sarkdr 
of Khairdbdd under the Delhi Emperors. The following table, showing 
the pargands of that Division in AkbaPs time, and the different 
proprietary classes then and at the present day, is quoted from 
Provinckd Oudh GazeRefr, vol. iil pp. 338-340 ^ ^ 
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Statement showing the Revenue, Owners, etc. of Parganas of 
Khairabad according to the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari,- and at the 

PRESENT DAY. 


Pargands. 

Area in 
bighas. 

Revenue 
demand 
accordina to 
AMAk- 
barf. 

Khairigarh 

43,050 

Rs. 

45,233 

Kheri 

260,168 

81,504 

Bhurwdia 

21,740 

6,152 

Biswdn . ' . 

*44,321 

48,732 

Garh Kila Nawa 

iS,8ii 

12,246 

Dhaurahra 

Barwar • 

135,319 

88,634 

Khairdbdd 

159,072 

54,031 

lidharpur , 

208,288 

75.512 

Sara 

68,832 

52,299 

Gopdmau . 

120,698 

20,779 

Sadrpur . 

107,308 

140,512 

Chatidpur (Sitd- 

pur) 



Sandi , 

211,714 

78,883 

Palla 

64,706 

44,134 

Basdra 

8,971 

10,886 

Pdila 

56,156 

31,531 

Nlmkhdr 

Machhrehta 

58,770 

89,151 

Hatgam . 

••• 



Proprietors in A(n~t- 
Akbat i. 


Rajputs and Riih- 
mans 

Brahmans 

Do. 

Chauhans . 

Chawars, Kunwars 
(Ahban), Bach- 
hils 

Janwars, Bachhils 

Gaurs, Rajputs . 


Present Proprietors. 


Paharia Ksliat- 
triyas. 

Janwdrs, Chau* 
bans. 

Musalmans. 
Musalmins, etc. 
Jangres, Sikhs, 
etc. 

Various tribes. 

Do. 

Gaurs. 

Do. 

Various tribes. 


Rnikwars, etc. 
Gaurs. 


Sombansis 

Bdchhils 

Do. 

Ahirs, Asas , 
Ahirs . 
Bachhils 
Brahmans 


. Sombansis. 

. Janwars, Chau- 
hans. 

. Do. 

. Various. 

Do. 

. Do. 

. Gaurs. 


SltApur.— A British District in the Sitdpur Division or Commis- 
sionership of Oudh, under the jurisdiction of the Dieutenant-Governor o 
the North-Western Provinces ; lying between 27® 7 and 27 S 3 
and between 80® 2 1' and 80® 26' e. long. Area (Parliamenta^ Return, 
1878), 2206 square miles; population, according to the ensus o 
1869, 932,959 souls. The District is elliptical in shape ; ^eatest len^h 
from south-east to north-west, 70 miles; extreme breadt rom 
east to south-west, 55 miles. Bounded on the north by Khen ; on the 
east by Bahriich, the Gogra river marking the boundapr line ; wd on 
the south and west by Bira Bdnki, Lucknow, and Hardoi ttstticts, the 
Gumti river forming the boundary. The administrattve headquarters 
of the District are at Sitapur Town. , . 1 • 

Physical Asfieds.-m^m consists of one large plain, sloping 
ceptibly from an elevation of 505 feet above sea level m t e UP w , 
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400 feet in the south-east, the fall averaging i J foot per mile. Although 
containing no forest tracts and but little jungle, the country is well 
wooded with numerous groves, and closely cultivated, except in parts 
where the soil is banen or cut up into ravines. It is intersected by 
frequent streams, and contains many shallow ponds and natural 
reservoirs, which are full of wte during the rains, but gradually dry up 
in the hot season. The District is naturally divided into two parts 
by a low ridge running down from the north, parallel to the course of 
the Chauka and Gogra rivers. The western division occupies about 
two-thirds of the entire District, and has a dry soil, which in the extreme 
west, towards the Gtimti, becomes sandy. In the vicinity of the smaller 
streams, the surface is deeply scored by the ravines which form its 
natural drainage. The eastern division, locally known as the ganjar^ 
consists of the dodbs or alluvial plains between the Kewdni'and Chauka, 
and the Chauka and Gogra rivers. This is a damp, moist tract, 
growing good rice-crops, but interspersed with patches of land covered 
with saline efflorescence {reh\ which is entirely uncultivable, and 
is fatal to all wild vegetation except the stunted babul tree (Acacia 
arabica). This tract is very liable to inundation. The principal 
rivers are the following -The Gogra, the principal river of Oudh, 
forms the eastern boundary of Sitdpur, and in the rainy season has 
a width of from 4 to 6 miles; the Chauka runs nearly parallel to 
the Gogra, 8 miles to the west, and finally falls into the latter river at 
Bahramghdt in Bdra Banki District. Numerous cross channels con- 
nect the Gogra with the Chauka. Proceeding westwards are the Gon, 
Oel, Kewdni, Sardyan, and Gumti, the latter forming the western 
and southern boundary of the District The Gogra is the only river 
navigable by boats of large tonnage throughout the year. The others 
are all fordable at certain points during the dry season. There are no 
large river-side towns in the District, nor any river trading popu- 
lation. The only mineral product is kankar or nodular limestone, 
which is found in abundance in many parts of the country. The 
indigenous trees of the District are the mango (Mangifera indica),//^/ 
(Ficus religiosa), gular (Ficus glomerata), pdkar (Ficus venosa), bargai 
or banian tree (Ficus indica), nim ^adirachta indica), smu (Dalbergia 
sissoo), tun (Cedrela toona), simal or cotton tree (Bombax heptaphyllum), 
pharenda (Syzigium jambolanum), jdmun (Eugenia jambolanum), bd 
(iEgle marmelos), kathal (Artocarpus integrifolia), bdbul (Acacia arabica), 
khayer (Acacia catechu), dkdk (Butea frondosa), kh^ur (Phoenix sylves- 
tris), dimla (Phyllanthus emblica), siras (Mimosa sirissa), tamarind 
(Tamarindus indca), kachndr (Bauhinia variegata), and the common 
bamboo. G^s and dyes are collected in the jungles, and fibi^ are 
utilized from the roots of the dhdk tree and from nmnj and^r^^^ 
grass. Noi^e of the larger wild animals are met with. NUgdi^ many 
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varieties of deer, wild hog, wolf, jackal, fox, and hare are common. 
The dolphin and crocodile are found in the Gogra. 

History, — The history of Sitdpur District presents no distinctive 
features apart from that of the Province as a whole ; but the following 
paragraphs respecting the territorial distribution of property among the 
clans and their earlier history, quoted from the Oudh Gazetteer, may be 
found interesting : — 

‘ To the east, the Raikwdrs occupy most of the country between the 
Chauka and Kauridla, North and South Kujidri forming part of the 
block of territory extending north and south about 60 miles along 
both sides of the Kauridla, over which for one or two centuries the 
Raikwdrs have exercised a real or nominal supremacy. The great 
Raikwir estates of Baundi and Rdmnagar are in Bahraich and Bdra 
Bdnki Districts ; the younger branches of the clan settled in Sitdpur, at 
Malldpur, at Chahlari, and at Rdmpur, all on the western bank of the 
Kauridla. The ancestor of each branch got three or four villages, and 
has gradually increased his possessions through the aid and influence of 
the great lords of his blood in Baundi and Rdmnagar. The estate of 
Chahldri was forfeited after the Mutiny for rebellion. The clan is a 
very small one in point of numbers. 

‘To the north, in pargands Sitdpur, Ldharpur, Hargdm, Chandra, 
and Tambaur, the great Bamhan Gaur clan from Narkanjari settled 
towards the close of Alamglr’s reign. They commenced by attacking 
the Ahbans and the Janwdrs of Kheri, who were driven into exile about 
1760 A.D. The Gaurs then proceeded farther to the north-west, having 
meanwhile consolidated their power in Sitdpur and Ldharpur ; they 
attacked the Musalmdn Rdjd of Muhamdi, defeated and drove him out. 
At length the Rohillds came to the aid of the Rdjd, and drove back 
the Gaurs with heavy loss ; the last battle was fought at Maildni, 20 
miles north of Kukra, so far had the Gaurs carried their victorious 
arms. They then joined with the Rdjd of Dhaurahra in resisting Ndzim 
SItal Parshdd, the most sanguinary of all the satraps whom the early 
Oudh Nawdbs let loose upon the conquered country. They were 
defeated with heavy loss at Dhaurahra; one of their chiefs was beheaded 
in the river under the fort of Khairigarh, and the clan then settled down 
into ordinary rural squires. 

*To the south, the Khdnzdda family of Bilahra, in Bdra Bdnki 
District, has within the last seventy years occupied most of the pargands 
of Mahmiiddbdd and Sadrpur, besides acquiring large estates in Biswdn, 
by mortgage or simply as trustee. This family has generally numbered 
among its members men of ability and energy; they were connected 
by marriage with the influential Shaikhzddas of Lucknow, and were 
by the Lucknow court as a check upon the great Raikwdr kingdom 
along the Gogra, which their principality almost cut in two. 
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‘To the east, the Ahbans held formerly pargands Nfmkhdr, Aurang- 
dbdd, Maholi, and part of Khairdbdd, besides part of the Districts of 
Kheri and HardoL Lon Sinh, the great Rajd of Mitauli, was banished 
for rebellion in 1859, and his estate divided among a number of loyal 
grantees. His only brother tried in vain to recover a part of the pro- 
perty, which is said to have once Included 2700 villages. The Ahbans 
produce a family tree with 109 generations ; they are Chawar Kshattriyas, 
and came from Guzerat. Almost the only survivor of the clan in 
Sftapur is called a Kunw^r, and is a man of little property or influence. 
The clan is now of no importance, so hollow and transitory was the 
power of these great landowners. A number of deeds were produced 
in the Kheri courts in which the Ahban chiefs are styled Mahdrdjds by 
the Emperors Akbar and Jahdngh ; they were skilfully executed for- 
geries. Their former pargands are now held by Mughal grantees from 
the Oudh kings, by Kdyasths and others, probably retainers of the ancient 
Ahbans. 

‘ The middle portion of Sitdpur is held by many different clans of 
Kshattriyas. Originally, there was a powerful Chauhdn sovereignty in 
Sitdpur, and a Raghubansi principality in Tambaur ; they have both 
disappeared. A variety of clans occupy each a pargand or the greater 
part of a pargand^ except in Biswdn and Khairdbdd, which were the 
seats of local governors, who took care to destroy the coherence of 
the clan system by breaking up its possessions and distributing them 
miscellaneously. It is remarkable that no clan except the Gaurs 
asserted its supremacy over large areas like the Kanhpurias, Sombansis, 
or Bais in Southern Oudh. It is a mistake, indeed, to call them clans; 
each is a collection of a few families, of whom the eldest member was 
the leader, and was called the Thdkur. These gentlemen increased 
their estates during the later years of native rule by appropriating the 
shares of their brethren. 

* The different landowning Kshattriya clans are the following In 
Gundlamau pargand^ Bdchhils ; in Bdri, Bais ; in Pirnagar, Bais ; in 
4 Manwdn, Panwdrsj in Rdmkot, Janwdrs ; in Kurauna, Janwdrsj in 
Machrehta, Kachhwdhas, Janwdrs, Bais and Rahtors. The Janwdrs’ 
possessions are mainly to the west of the Sardyan ; those of the Bais to 
the east Both these clans are probably of indigenous origin, as are 
also the Bdchhils and the Raghubansis. The Panwdrs, Kachhwdhas, 
and Gaurs are immigrants from Rdjputdha. None of the above clans 
have a Rdjd in.^ Sitdpur ; but the Ahban Rdjd of Mitauli, the Panw^ 
Rdjd of Itaunja, and the Raikwdr Rdjd ci Baundi did to a certain 
extent exercise a control over their clansmen in the District. It is 
noteworthy that there is not in this District a single Rijd by 
recognised as such by the people, and the title is not even claiiued liy 
any one. / The special feature of the Sitdpur land proprietary is .the 
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existence of a number of men, about fifteen, with large estates paying 
from 190® revenue, who have not been entered in the 

tdlukdarl list.’ 

Sitdpur figured prominently in the Mutiny of 1857. In that year, 3 
regiments of Native infantry and a regiment of military police were 
quartered in Sitdpur cantonments. The troops rose in mutiny on the 
morning of the 3rd June, fired on their officers, many of whom were 
killed, as were also several military and civil officers, with their wives 
and children, in attempting to escape. Ultimately, many of the refugees 
succeeded in escaping to Lucknow, while others obtained the protection 
of some loyal zatninddrs. On the 13th April 1858, Sir Hope Grant 
inflicted a severe defeat on the rebels near Biswdn. Order was com- 
pletely restored before the end of that year, the courts and offices were 
reopened ; and since then nothing has occurred to disturb the peace 
of the District. 

Population. — The population of Sftapur District, according to the 
Census of 1869, was 932,959, viz. 497*241 males and 435*718 females, 
spread over an area of 2206 square miles, and inhabiting 2039 towns and 
villages. Average density of population, 423 per square mile. Hindus 
numbered 813,331, or 87*17 per cent of the total population; Muham- 
madans, 117,807, or 12*83 per cent The Christian population con- 
sists of 774 Europeans and 40 Eurasians. The remaining 1007 were 
prisoners in jail. Among high-caste Hindus, the most numerous 
are the Brdhmans, 99,596;. Rdjputs, 39,696; Vaisyas, 16,745; and 
Kdyasths, 12,537. Of the low castes, the principal are— Chamdrs, 
tanners wd labourers, 111,745, being the most numerous caste in the 
District ; Ahfrs, cowherds and cultivators, 85,509 ; Kurmis, cultivators 
and zaminddrs, 74*597 ; Pdsis, w'atchmen, labourers, etc., 72,771 ; 
Lodhis, cultivators, 36,146 ; Murdos, gardeners and cultivators, 32,593 ; 
Kahdrs, palanquin-bearers, 26,367 ; and Telis, oilmen, 20,204. The 
higher classes of Muhammadans comprise — Pathans, 17,694 ; Shaikhs, 
* 0*439 * Sayyids, 2734; and Mughals, 1940. These are chiefly tdlukddrs 
and zaminddrs^ or servants in respectable employ, either Government 
or private. Of low-class Muhammadans, the most numerous are— 
Julahds, weavers, 30,895 ; Darzis; tailors, 7025; Kunjras, greengrocers, 
4289; Ghosis, milkmen, 3649. Sitdpur District contained, in 1869, 
6 towns with upwards of 5000 inhabitants, namely — Khairabad, 15,677 1 
Daharpur, 10,890 ; Biswan, 7308 ; Mahmudabad, 6312 ; Sitapur, the 
administrative headquarters of the District, 5780 (exclusive of the can- 
tonments); and Paintepur, 5127. The four municipal towns or unionf 
are Sitdpur, Kiiairdbdd, Biswdn, and Mahmuddbdd, containing a tot^l 
population of 41,637. Total municipal income in 1876-77, £2080 ; 
expenditure, £ 206 ^ ; average incidence of taxation, 1 i^d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. The villages and townships are 
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thus classified in the Census Report of 1869 782 contain less than 

200 inhabitants; 682 from 200 to 500; 457 from 500 to 1000; gt 
from 1000 to 2000; 21 from 2000 to 5000; and 6 upwards of 5000 
inhabitants. 

AgricuUure,--T\^o harvestsure gathered in the year— the MaAf or 
autumn crops, and the rabl or Spring crops. The k)iari/ consists of the 
following Rice (Oryza sativa), ^^rt'i?(Paspalum scrobiculatum), sawan 
(Panicum frumentaceum), mandua (Eleusine coracana), kdkim (Panicum 
italicum),>^r (Sorghuni vulgare), hdjra (Pencillaria spicata), til (Sesa 
mum brientale), urid ox mas (Phaseolus radiatus), mdg (Phaseolus 
mungo), math (Phaseolus aconitifolius), pdt (Hibiscus sabdariffa), san 
(Crotolaria juncea). Rice forms the staple crop of the eastern or moist 
portion of the District. The rabi or spring crops are—wheat (Triticum 
vulgareX gram (Cicer arietinum), barley (Hordeum hexastichon), Mhi 
or mustard (Sinapis nigra vel glauca), tisi or linseed (Linum usitatissi- 
mum), castor-oil (Ridnus communis), matar or peas (Pisum sativum), 
masdri lens), (Cajanus indicus), safflower (Cartharaus 

tinctorius). Besides the above, which are the staple kharif and raU 
crops, a considerable quantity of sugar-cane is raised, as also 
cotton, fdn^ and tobacco. Poppy is cultivated under Government 
supervision. Garden produce consists of kitchen vegetables of every 
description, turmeric, spices, ginger, water-melons. The cultivated 
fruits are guavtis, plahtains, ciistard-apples, granges and lemons, wood- 
apples, melons, pomelos, etc. The estimated area under the principal 
staples are—wheat, 165,003 acres ; barley, 95,003 ; gram, 95,000 ; rice, 
81,000; /Wr, 70,000; 52,000; oil-seeds, 30,000; sugar-cane, 

15,000. The average size of a holding is about 3J acres, or ij of an 
acre for each adult head of the agricultural population. The profits of 
cultivation, after paying for labour, are calculated at about 4s. per acre 
per year; labour at the market price is worth about per annum ; 
therefore a tenant cultivating 3} acres with his own hands will be worth 
about 14s. per annum, and if his cattle are his own, and be is 
unburdened by debt, he may make ;^4, 16s. What with bad seasons, 
unforeseen expenses, etc., the small tenant is generally in debt, and his 
net earnings in that case will be about per annum. Rents, as a 
rule, ate paid in kiild, only about one-tenth of the whole being cash 
payments. The lan^lOrd^s shiite varies from one-fourth to one-half, 
both extreme!^ however, })eing exceptiohaL Where rents are paid in 
money, the following are given as tiite average rates per acre in the 
pfficial rettuns Rice lands, 8s. ; wheat, 10s. lojd. ; gram, barley, 

or maize, 7s. 3d ; cotton, izs. i^^d; opium, xps. 6d; oil-seeds, 8s. 3d; 
sugar-cane, ps. 3d ; tobacco, is. pd The average price of 
food grains per cwt during the five years 1866-70, is returned as 
follows Wheat, ss. iid; barley, 3s. 6Jd ; gram, 5s. 
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48. 6d. Wages are slightly higher than in the adjacent District of Bdra 
Bdnki. In Mahmuddbid par^and^ an agricultural labourer engaged by 
the month receives wages at the rate of 6s. per month. If working by 
the day at raising water from wells or tanks, he is paid at the rate of 
jd. per diem in towns ; and by an allowance of food grain in rural 
parts. The prevailing tenures are as follows 937 villages o^ parts of 
villages, held in tdlukddriy 1226 in zaminddri, 350 in patHddri^ and 59 
in hhdydchdra. There are 30 large tdlukddrs paying a Government 
assessment of upwards of ;^5oo, of whom the following are the prin- 
cipal:— Rdjd Amir Hassan Khdn, assessed at;£i4,749; Thdkur Siu 
Baksh Sinh, J Thdkur Jawdhir Sinh, ;£38so ; Thakur Gumdn 

Sinh, ;£’3296 ; Muhammad Bakr Alf Khdn, ;^3i5S. Most of the 
tdlukddrs also hold estates in other parts of the Province. As indicated 
in the historical section of this article, the greater part of the land is in 
the hands of various clans of Kshattriyas, who are returned as holding 
1379 villages in Sitdpur. Muhammadans are the proprietors of 704 
villages. 

Natural Calamities . eastern portion of the District is peculiarly 
liable to floods, being under water more or less entirely every year 
during the rains. These inundations often devastate whole villages, and 
invariably cause loss to the inhabitants through the injury to their houses, 
the drowning of their cattle, and the destruction of their kharif or 
autumn crops. In the great flood of 1871, three-fourths of the autumn 
crops perished, and from July to September the country was one sheet 
of water. Drought, however, is the main cause of famine ; and the 
Deputy Commissioner reports that famine occurred in 1769-70, 1784-85, 
1837-38, and in 1860-61, caused by want of rain. Sftdpur was also 
verging on famine for a few months at the close of 1869, but a plentiful 
late crop happily saved the District 

Roads and Means of Communication.^ etc , — Two metalled lines of road 
run through Sftdpur District — one from Sitdpur town to Lucknow for 
33J miles, and the other to Shdhjahanpur for 23 miles. Unmetalled 
roads communicate with Lakhimpur, Hardoi, Mahmuddbid, Bahrdich, 
Malldpur, Mehndighdt, Sandfla, Nimkhar, Kasta, Mitauli, Pihdni, etc. 
Total length of roads in the District, 266 miles. The Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway nowhere touches on Sftdpur District The only manu- . 
factures of any note are those of tobicco and tazids at Biswdn, with a 
little cotton printing and weaving in many of the towns. Biswdn con- 
tains about 100 families of weavers; but here, as elsewhere, the 
industry is decaying, owing to the competition of English manufactured 
cloth. 

AdminUtrciJlion,^Ts!A judicial staff consists of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, with two or three European and four or five native Assistants of 
various grades. The total imperial revenue of the District in 1871-72 
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was of which was derived from the land revenue. 

The civil expenditure in the same year amounted to ;£i 5,536. In the 
same year, receipts from local funds amounted to ;£i3,i59, and expendi- 
ture to ;ifi3,oi3. Total imperial and local revenue, ;£i6o,747; 
expenditure, j£2S,S4g, . For police , purposes, the District is divided 
into the following 10 police circles (thdnds\ viz. :--Sftdpur, Bdri, Maholi 
Mahmuddbdd, Misrikh, Biswdn, Liharpur, Tambaur, Thdndgdon, and 
Khimauna ; with 4 outpost stations at Rudrapur, Jaldlpur, Bahddurpur, 
and Nimkhar. The regular police force in 1873 consisted of 548 
officers and men, maintained^ at a cost to Government of;£795i j the 
village police or rural watch numbered 3913 men, maintained by the 
landholders or villagers at an estimated cost of ;£i4,o86; besides 
a town force of 131 officers and men,^ costing ;^682. Education is 
spreading steadily year by year. In 1875, there were 149 Government 
and aided schools in the District, attended by 6521 pupils. The 
Wesleyan Mission, the headquarters of which is at Sitdpur, have a 
school at Khairdbdd. Charitable dispensaries are established at Sftapur 
and Mahmuddbdd. 

Medical Aspects . — The climate * of the District is healthy, and the 
cantonments of Sitdpur are famous for the low mortality of the British 
troops stationed there. There are no diseases peculiar to the District. 
Intermittent fever, but not of a bad type, is prevalent from August to 
November. Small-pox appears from March to September ; a few deaths 
from cholera are reported every year. Cholera appeared in an epidemic 
form in 1869 at the Nimkhar fair, when the mortality was very con- 
siderable. The mean temperature of the District ranges from 45" F. in 
the cold season, to 96” F. in the hot weather ; but it is often so cold as 
to produce hoar-frost in the early mornings, and the manufacture of 
ice in shallow earthenware vessels is carried on in December and 
January. Average annual rainfall for the five years ending 1871, 32^ 
inches, the general average of the Province being 38 inches. 

Sltipur.— Principal tahsUox Subdivision of Sitdpur District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Lakhimpur, on the east by Biswdn, on the 
south by Mahmuddbdd, and on the west by Misrikh. Area, 564 square 
miles, of which 357 are returned as under cultivation; pop. (1869), 
246,291, viz. 199,198 Hindus and 47,103 Muhammadans; males, 
i3i» 784> and females, 114,517. Average density of population, 439 
per square mile; number of villages or townships, 650. This tahsd 
comprises the 6 par^ands of Si^ur, Hargdm, Ldharpur, Khairdbdd, 
Pirnagar, and Rdmkot. 

8 iii'pwr,’--Par^and in Sfrdpiir District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north hy Kheri District, on and south by the Sardyan river, and 

on the west by Maholi pargand. Area, 115 square miles, or 73,695 
ac7«; of which 43,029 acres are returned as estivated, 8651 as held 
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revenue free, 12,211 as cultivable, and 9794 as uncultivable waste, 
pop, (1869), 49 >^ 9 ^} viz. 41,825 Hindus and 8071 Muhammadans. 
Of the 159 villages constituting the pargand, only 5 are held by 
tMukddrs^ 1 15 of the remaining 159 being held in zaminddri tenure by 
Gaur Kshattriyas. Government land revenue, £ 6 (iQ^, being at the 
rate of 3s* 2^. per acre of cultivated area, 2s. 4|d. per acre of assessed 
area, and is. ii|d. per acre of total area. Tradition states that Rama 
and his wife Sitd sojourned here during their wanderings, and that a 
town was founded bn the spot by Raja Vikramdditya, and named Sftd- 
pur in honour of Sftd. About seven centuries ago, a tribe of Chauhdns 
under Goheldeo, a relative of King Prithwi Rdj of Delhi, invaded the 
country, and drove out the Kurmfs and low-caste tribes, who w^ere then 
its possessors. Goheldeo and his descendants held sway for about 
five centuries, until the reign of Aurangzeb, when a tribe of Gaur 
Kshattriyas, led by Chandra Sen, dispossessed the ChauhAns from 
their lands, with the exception of SftApur, Saadatnagar, and Tehar. 
Chandra Sen had four sons, whose descendants still hold the greater 
part of the pargand. Sftdpur was originally constituted a pargand by 
KAjd Todar Mall, the finance minister of Akbar. 

Sitdpur. — Municipal town and administrative headquarters of Sitdpur 
District, Oudh ; situated on the banks of the Sardyan river, half-way on 
the road from Lucknow^ to Shdhjahdnpur, in lat. 27“ 34' 5'' n., and 
long. 80* 42' 55" E. The population of the town, exclusive of the 
cantonments, in 1869, numbered 5780, Muhammadans slightly predo- 
minating. The town and station are picturesquely situated among fine 
mango groves. Annual bdzdr sales average about ;£48,ooo. Govern- 
ment school, attended by 170 pupils. 

SitApur.— -Town in Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated a short distance from the foot of the sacred hill of Chitrakot, 
on the left bank of the Paisuni river, 5 miles from Karwi and 43 miles 
from Bdnda town. Pop. (1872), 2327. Many old and highly venerated 
temples. Pilgrims flock hither all the year round, and, after bathing, 
measure the circuit of Chitrakot Hill (5 miles) with their bodies 
extended flat on the ground, or by simply walking. The original 
name of the town appears to have been Jdi Sinhpura, when it was 
inhabited by Kols, at a time when Chitrakot was already an ancient 
place of worship. Police outpost ; brisk trade. 

SitarAmp alli — Town in Ganjdm District, Madras. — See Chatra- 
PUR. 

Slt^Munpur. — One of the abandoned coal-mines of the Rdnfganj 
coal-field in Bardwdn District, Bengal. There are five pits, one of which 
was opened in 1847 and the remaining four in 1864. Total out-turn of 
coal in 1866, 78,490 mounds. The mine was abandoned in consequence 
of the poor quality of the coal. 
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flitoung.— River of Burma.— Tsit-toung. ' 

flitpur.— Municipal village in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab. Pop. 
(1868), 1798. Municipal income (1876-77), ;£i 46 ; expenditure, 
j^io4; average incidence of taxation, is. 6§d. per head of popula- 
tion. 

Sivaganga.— in Madura District, Madras. Area, about 
1460 square miles; pop. (1871), 432»023» living in 2193 villages and 
95,886 houses. The peshkash (revenue) paid to Government is ;£28,782. 
The zaminddri was formerly part of the Rdmndd or Setupatfs territory. 
About 1730, Kattaya Tevan, nth Setupati, surrendered to the pdlegdr 
of Nalkotdi (‘four forts*), Seshavama Tevan, two-fifths of his kingdom, 
which thenceforth became independent of Rdmndd. Itr 1772, the 
pdlegdr^s country was reduced by the British under Colonel Joseph 
Smith ; and the Rdjd was killed while endeavouring to escape by one 
of the gates of the fort of Kdlaiydr Kovil. The Rdni escaped to Mysore 
with some of her friends, and sought protection from Haidar Ah'. 
Later on, she was restored to the zaminddri; but on her death in 
1800, Seshavarna’s line became extinct. In July of the following year, 
Udiya Tevan was proclaimed zaminddr of Sivaganga. The permanent 
settlement of the estate was made with him in 1803. The Sivaganga 
estate has figured in the civil courts for many years in one of the most 
notable of Hindu succession cases. The town of Sivaganga (lat. 9“ 
51' N., long. yS** 31' 50" E.) contains (1871) 7392 inhabitants. 

Sivaganga. — Hill in Bangalore District, Mysore ; situated in lat 
13® 10' N., and long. 77® 17' e., 4559 feet above sea level. Many re- 
ligious associations are connected with this hill, and its face is crowded 
with sacred buildings and inscriptions. On the east its outline is sup- 
posed to resemble a bull, on the west Ganesha, on the north a serpent, 
and on the south a linga. The number of steps leading to the summit 
is reckoned equal to the number of yojanas hence to Benares, and con- 
sequently the ascent is held to be a vicarious pilgrimage to that city. 
The two principal temples on the northern face, dedicated to Ganga- 
dharesw^a and Honna Devamma, are formed out of large natural 
caverns. On the eastern face is a Lingdyat mdth, or monaster)'. 
The village of the same name is at the northern base of the hill; 
pop. (1871), 721. The houses are all of stone, and form one street, 
approached by a gateway, through which the car of the god is drawn 
at religious festivals. 

Sivagiri—Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 9* 20' zd' N., 
long. 77“ 28' E.; pop. (1871), 13,274, inhabiting 3237 houses. Sivagiri 
is the headquarters of a zaminddri of the same name, which pays a 
peshkash (revenue) to Government of ;£‘54S8. The cattle here are of a 
superior breed. 

Sivakisi—Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat 9" 27' id 
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N.,long. 77 50 2 o''e.; pop. (1871), 10,153, inhabiting 2422 houses. 
Active trade with Travancore, chiefly in tobacco. 

Sivasamadram (or Sivandsamudaram, lit ‘Sea of Siva’).— Island 
formed by the branching of the Kiveri (Cauvery) river into two streams, 
each of which makes a descent of about 200 feet in a series of pictur- 
esque rapids and waterfalls ; situated in the Madras District of Coini- 
batore^ just outside the frontier of Mysore ; about 3 miles long, by | of a 
mile broad. The island is properly called Heggura, but the name of 
Sivasamudram is derived from an ancient city (lat ^2* 16' n., long. 77“ 
14 E.)> of which a few remains lie strewed around. This city is said to 
have been founded in the i6th century by Ganga Raja, a scion of the 
Vijayanagar line. His dynasty only endured for two generations ; and 
the tragic story of its end is locally associated with the various spots 
that make up the picturesque scenery of the waterfalls. In 1791, at 
the time of the advance of the British army, under Lord Cornwallis, 
upon Seringapatam, Tipd Sultdn laid waste the surrounding country, 
and drove all the inhabitants and the cattle into this island. Subse- 
quently the whole area became overgrown with jungle, and the old 
stone bridges connecting it with the mainland were impassable. About 
1824, their repair was undertaken by a confidential servant of the 
Residency of Mysore, named Rimaswdmi Mudaliydr. He expended 
several thousand pounds on the work, and was rewarded by the British 
Government with the title of Janopakdra Kdmkartd, or Public Bene- 
factor. He also received a jdgir or rent-free estate from the British 
Government, with a rental of ;£ 8 oo a year, and seven villages from the 
Mysore State, yielding an additional ;£too. The new bridges are 
built on pillars of hewn stone founded in the rocky bed of the stream, 
and connected by stone girders. A bungalow has also been erected by 
the jd^rddr^ where European visitors are entertained. The most 
favourable time to visit the falls is in the rainy season, as during the 
winter months the island is malarious. On the western branch of the 
river, which forms the boundary between Mysore and Coimbatore, are 
the Gagani Chukki Falls, about 2 miles below the bungalow. The 
waters divide round a small island called Ettikur, and dash with deafen- 
ing roar over vast boulders of rock in a cloud of foam. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton wrote : * I have never seen any cataract that for grandeur 
could be compared with this.^ The falls on the eastern branch of the 
river, called the Bar Chukki, are more easily accessible, and display a 
yet greater volume of water. In the rainy' season an unbroken sheet, a 
quarter of a mile wide, pours over the rocks ; but during the dry months 
this separates into several distinct cascades. In the centre is a horse- 
shoe recess, down which the principal stream falls, and having been 
collected into a narrow gorge, rushes forward to again precipitate itself 
30 feet into the deep pool below. 
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Siwilik Hills. —Mountain range in Dehrd Ddn District, North- 
Western Provinces, and in Sfrmtir State and Hushidrpur District, Punjab- 
lying between 29* 58' 4" and 30" 23'' n. lat, and between 77" 45' and 
78* ii' 28" E. long. The chain runs parallel with the Himalayan 
system, from Hardwdr on the Ganges to the banks of the Beas (Bias), 
Geologically speaking, it belongs to the tertiary deposits of the outer 
Himalayas ; and it is chiefly composed of low sandstone and conglome- 
rate hills, the solidified and upheaved detritus of the great range in 
its rear. Rising from the bed of the Ganges, at the point where that 
river debouches upon the plains of Sahdranpur, the Siwilik chain runs 
across Dehrd Dtin District in a north-westerly direction, till it dips again 
for a while into the Jumna (Jamund) valley. The northern slope leads 
gently down into the vale of Dehrd Ddn, a beautiful glen or depression 
between the Himdlayas and their outlying Siwdlik subordinates j but 
southward, a steep and bold escarpment falls abruptly toward the 
Sahdranpur plain. A thick forest of sdl and sain clothes the lower sides, 
while on the higher crests pine woods indicate a cooler climate. Wild 
elephants abound ; and the fauna in this section also includes tigers, sloth- 
bears, leopards, hyaenas, spotted deer, pigs, and monkeys. Beyond the 
Jumna, the Siwdlik chain once more rises up in Sirmiir State, the valley to 
the north, in continuation of that of Dehrd, here bearing the name of the 
Khidrda Ddn. Thence it passes through the Simla Hill States, dips so 
as to allow the passage of the Sutlej (Satlaj) through a depression in its 
line, and rises once more in British territory in Hushidrpur District. 
The range runs in the same general direction till it reaches the Beas 
(Bids) basin, where it terminates near Ditdrpur, in a cluster of round 
undulating hills, crowned by the Government bamboo forests of Bin- 
drdban and Karampur, The intermediate valley between the Siwdliks 
and the Himdlayas, in Hushidrpur District, is known as the Jaswan 
Diin. After leaving the Sutlej, the range becomes more and more a 
mere broad tableland, at first enclosed by sandy hillocks, but finally 
spreading out into minor spurs of irregular formation. This portion of 
the chain consists of a barren soil, rarely interspersed with patches of 
forest or cultivated fields. The total length of the range from the 
Ganges to the Beas is about 200 miles, and its average breadth about 
10 miles. The highest peaks have an elevation of about 3500 feet 
above the sea. The principal pass is that of Mohan in Dehrd Ddn 
District, by which the main road from Sahdranpur to Dehrd and 
Mussooree (Masuri) traverses the range. All the great rivers which 
run at right angles to the Siwdliks— the Ganges, Jumna, Sutlej, and 
Beas — ^have worn themselves valleys through this chain. . Its outlying 
continuation may be traced east of the Ganges for 600 miles, but of 
such inferior elevation as to attract little attention. The palseontolo^ 
of the Siwdliks possesses unusual interest from the abundant fossil 
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remains of large vertebrates, especially mammals. The most remark- 
able are the sivatherium— -a gigantic ruminant, whose dimensions 
exceeded those of the rhinoceros — and various quadrumana, whose 
occurrence in tertiary deposits was first noticed among these hills. 

Siy^ ( 5 Mr«a).— Ancient town in Bulandshahr District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat 28“ 37' 55" n., and long. 78“ 6' 20" 
E., on a raised site, near the Amipshahr branch of the Ganges Canal ; 
19 miles north-east of Bulandshahr town, on the Garhmukhteswar 
road. Pop. (1872), 6268, consisting of 4095 Hindus and 2173 Muham- 
madans. Anciently known as Sainban or ‘ the forest of rest,' because 
Bdldrim, on his way from Muttra (Mathura) to Hastindpur, slept here 
one night, and was hospitably entertained by fakirs^ who had excavated 
a tank in the centre of a vast forest The name was changed to Siyina 
under the rule of the Dor Rijputs, who were succeeded by the Taga 
Brdhmans, and still later by the Shaikhs under Abdul Path, a fakir^ in < 
the reign of AU-ud-dfn GhorL Capital of a mahdl in Akbar’s time, but 
now a poor collection of mud huts. Indigo factory, trade in safflower. 
Police station, post office, village school. 

Skardo. — ^Town in Balti State, Kashmir.— 5 ?^ Iskardoh. 

Soane. — River and canal in Bengal . — See Son. 

Sobndli. — River of the Twenty-four Pargan^s District, Bengal ; also 
known as the Kundrid and the Bengdaha, and in its lower reaches as the 
GuntidkhdlL It takes its rise from a number of small water-courses in 
the Bayrd marsh, near the village of Bdltid, and, after a south-easterly 
course, ultimately joins the Kholpetua. . The Sobndlf is so called from 
its passing the large village of that name. * It forms one of the principal 
boat routes between Calcutta and the eastern Districts. 

Sobrdon. — Village in Lahore District, Punjab ; situated on the west 
bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), in lat 31“ 7' n., and long. 74“ 54' £•, near 
the south-east comer of the District Pop. (1868), 3793. Opposite 
this village, on the east bank of the river, in Firozpur District, lies 
the famous battle-field where Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough 
gained his decisive victory of loth February 1846, which brought to a 
close the first Sikh war, and led to the occupation of Lahore by a 
British force. The Sikhs had taken up a strong position on the east 
side of the Sutlej, protecting the Harikl ford, while their rear rested 
upon the village of Sobrdon. The battle took place on the Firozpur 
side, where the Sikhs gallantly held their earthworks until almost their 
last man had fallen. Comparatively few made their way back across 
the river. This battle immediately cleared the whole left bank of the 
Sutlej of the Sikh force, and the victorious army crossed into the 
Punjab by a bridge of boats opposite Firozpur, and took possession of 
Lahore. ^ 

Soh&g.-— Canal in Lahore and Montgomery Districts, Punjab, one 
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of the ‘ Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals.* Lat. 30* 28' to 30® 43' n., 
long. 73* 24' to 74* 15' E. Has its headwaters from the Sutlej 
(Satlaj) in the village of Bhaddru, Lahore, whence it flows on to Pdk- 
pattan in Montgomery, and then loses itself in the sands. Dry ex- 
cept in the rainy season, it brings down a considerable body of water 
during inundations, and is of great value to the lowlands through which 
it passes, and to which it affords a means of irrigation. In 1827, Sarddr 
Govind Sinh, of Mokhal, a large resident proprietor, compelled the people 
to repair the canal, which was done with forced labour. In 1855, 
Colonel Anderson connected it with the Sutlej, since which time a fair 
supply of water has been obtained. The canal irrigates 23 estates. A 
second channel, the Lower Sohag Canal, is confined to Montgomery 
District. Formerly the bed of a hill stream, it remained dry for many 
years, till a Kdrddr of Hirili joiijed it to the Sutlej, by a cut of about 
, 3 miles in length. The supply of water is very precarious, the head 
near the Sutlej silting up almost every year. 

Sohdgpur.— Eastern tahsll or Subdivision of Hoshangdbdd District, 
Central Provinces. Area, 1067 square miles; pop. (1872), 118,963, 
residing in 398 villages or townships and 23,261 houses. 

Sohd^^ur. — Town in Hoshangdbdd District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 27" 52' n., and long. 78" i' e., on the high-road from 
Bombay, 30 miles east of Hoshangdbdd town. Pop. (1872), 7552,2 large 
portion of whom are Muhammadans. The stone fort, now dismantled, 
was built about 1790, by Faujddr Khdn, a Muhammadan jd^rddr^ 
who held the country round for the Rdjds of Ndgpur. In 1803, Wazfr 
Muhammad of Bhopdl attacked the fort without success. The town 
had for about ten years a mint, which struck a rupee worth 13 annas, 
now very rare. Manufactures, silk-weaving and lac-melting. Sohdgpur 
contains a tahslli^ police station-house, and a good sardi (native inn); 
and the Great Indiaii Peninsula Railway has a station at the town 
(distance from Bombay 494 miles). Six miles to the east, at the large 
village of Sobhdpur, an important weekly market is held, with a large 
trade in country cloth from Narsinpur and elsewhere. A Gond Rdjd 
lives at Sobhdpur. 

Sohdn.- River in Rdwal Pindi and Jhelum (Jhflam) Districts, 
Punjab. Rises in the Murree (Marri) Hills a few miles from the 
sanatorium of Munee, in lat. 33” 52' n., and long. 73** 27' £., and flows 
down deep valleys for the first 10 miles of its course, till it reaches the 
plains near the ruined Ghakkar fortress at Pharwdla. Thence it takes a 
south-westerly direction, and finally joins the Indus zo miles below 
Mokhad. A magnificent bridge conveys the Grand Trunk Road across 
the stream, 3 miles east of Rdwal Pindi' Quicksands are numerous in 
the river bed, and often dangerous in the lower part, occasionally 
swallowing up even elephants. Fordable except in the floods ; no feiHes. 
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The waters are but little diverted for mills, and hardly at all for irrigation, 
as the heavy inundations prevent the construction of permanent cuts. 
Innumerable torrents empty themselves into the channel from ravines 
on either side, and carry off the drainage of the surrounding country. 

SohdWftL Native State in Bdghelkhand, under the political super- 
intendence of the Bdghelkhand Agency and the Central India Agency. 
The territories of the State lie in two distinct patches, separated from 
each other by Kothi ; the northern portion is also so intermixed with lands 
belonging to Panna, that it is difficult to calculate the area of Sohdwal 
accurately. It is probably about 300 square miles; and the population 
is estimated at The gross revenue amounts to about 0,00c, 

but two-thirds of this have been alienated in rent-free tenures and 
religious and charitable grants, leaving the chief an estimated revenue 
of ;^320o with which to conduct the administration. The State of 
Sohdwal was formerly a portion of Rewah territory ; but about the middle 
of the i6th century, when Amar Sinh was ruler of Rewah, his son Fateh 
Sihn threw off his father’s authority and established his independence 
as Chief of Sohdwal. His descendant, Ldl Aman Sinh, was found in 
possession on the British occupation of Bdghelkhand, and was conse- 
quently confirmed in his State, on his tendering a deed of allegiance. 
In consequence of the improvidence and misrule of its chiefs, the State 
has more than once come under British management. It was last made 
over in 1871, free of debt, to the present Rdis of Sohdwal, Ldl Sher 
Jang Bahddur Sinh, who is by race a Bdghel Rdjput, and was born 
about 1851. A small police force is maintained of about 50 men. 

8oh&wal. — Chief town of Sohdwal State, Bdghelkhand, Central 
India ; situated in lat. 24“ 34’ 35'' N., and long. 80" 48' 50" e., not far 
from the line of railway between Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Allahdbdd, 
on the river Sutri, which is here crossed by a ford. Elevation above 
the sea, 1059 feet. Thornton states that this town was formerly de- 
fended by a fort, which is now in ruins. 

Sohi-ong.— -Petty State in the Khdsi Hills, Assam ; presided over by 
^lyng’dok Pop. (1872), 1951. 

Sohna. — ^Town and sulphur spring in Gurgdon District, Punjab ; 
situated in lat. 28* 14' n., and long. 77" 7' e., at the foot of the Mewdt 
Hills. Pop. (1868), 7507, consisting of 3705 Hindus, 2162 Muhamma- 
dans, and 1640 ‘others.’ Ancient Rdjput settlement, first of Hindus, 
then of Musalmdn Rdjputs, whose prosperity is attested by numerous 
old mosques. The original proprietors, however, who had settled in 
Jnllundur (Jalandhar) after their expulsion from l^hna, being directed 
in a dream by their patron saint, set out once more to recover their 
patrimony, and, after a bloody battle {area 1160), regained possession 
of the town, which their descendants still hold. On the British conquest 
^ *803, the Jdts of Bhartpur were found in power. Sohna owes its chief 
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importance to its hot sulphurous spring, issuing from the foot of the 
Mewdt Hills, and enclosed by a substantial reservoir, covered in with a 
dome-shaped roof. Several tanks for medicinal bathing surround the 
central building. The water has a temperature varying from 115* to 
125* F., and it is considered a specific for the well-known ‘ Delhi ulcers.’ 
A large bath has been constructed for the use of Europeans. 

Sojima.— -Town in Kaira District, Bombay. Lat 22" 32' n., long. 
72" 46' E. ; pop. (1872), 11,322. 

Solan. — Small cantonment and hill sanatorium in Simla District, 
Punjab; situated in lat. 30* 55' n., and long. 77“ 9' e., on the 
southern slope of the Krol Mountain, on the cart-road between Kdlka 
and Simla, 30 miles from the latter station. Ground acquired for a 
rifle range in 1863-64; barracks afterwards erected, which accommo- 
dated in 1874 a battalion of European troops. 

Soldni. — River in Sahiranpur and Muzafiarnagar Districts, North- 
Western Provinces. Rises in the Siwdlik Hills, from the Mohan Pass, 
flows in a general south-westerly direction, and falls into the Ganges, 
after a total course of about 55 miles. A magnificent aqueduct of brick- 
work, with 15 arches, each 50 feet in span, conveys the waters of the 
Ganges Canal across the valley of this river near Rurki (Roorkee), and 
the SoUni itself flows through the open passage beneath. In Muzaffar- 
nagar District, the SoMni formerly occupied a deep channel of its own ; 
but of late years it has turned aside into a long line of marshy lakes 
{JMU\ which mark the ancient bed of the Ganges. The pargand of 
Gordhanpur, which comprises the delta between the Solini and the 
Ganges, consists in great part of swamps fed by the overflow from 
this river, and the percolation from the Ganges Canal Efforts have 
been made by the Irrigation Department to check the inundation, and 
drain the swampy area, but hitherto with only partial success. 

Solavand^ — Town in Madura District, Madras . — See Shola- 

VANDAN. 

SoxnAstiimr.— Trading village in Darbhangah District, Bengal; 
situated on the south bank of the Burl Gandak river, about 2 miles 
west of Nagarbasti, on the road from Tdjpur to Ruserd. Large 
export of ghL Oil-seeds are also exported, and food grains and salt 
received in exchange. 

Someswari. — River in Garo Hills District, Assam.— Sames- 

WARI. 

SonmA.— Village in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated 14]^ miles north-west of Aligarh town, on the Delhi road A 
station on the East Indian Railway, 889 miles from Calcutta (Howrah), 
and 65 from Delhi. Pop. (1872), 2033. Police station ; post office. 

Somndth (Deo Pattan^ Prabhds Pattan, Verdwal Pattan^ oiPattan 
Ancient town^ situated in lat. 22* i n., and long. 71* 34 ' 
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at the eastern extremity of a bay on the south coast of the Peninsula 
of KithidwAr, Bombay. The western headland of the same bay is 
occupied by the port of Verawal, which gives to the locality its more 
common name of Verdwal Pattan. On the edge of the sea, nearly 
half-way between the two towns, stands a large and conspicuous 
temple, dedicated to the Hindu god Siva. A few hundred yards 
behind this temple is the reservoir called Bhat Kund, the traditional 
scene of the death of Sri Krishna. Farther inland rises the wild hill 
district called the Gir, and in the remote distance stands out the 
sacred mountain which the people of Kdthidwdr delight to call the 
royal Girnar. The country near Somndth is full of memorials of 
Krishna, the principal centre of interest being a spot to the east of the 
city, where, near the union of three beautiful streams^ the body of 
the hero is said to have been burnt Somndth is a gloomy place— a city 
of ruins and graves. On the west, the plain is covered with Musal- 
mdn tombs ; on the east are numerous Hindu shrines and monuments. 
The city was protected on the south by a fort, and on the remaining 
three sides by a deep trench cut out of the solid rock. The fort, 
situated on the shore within a few feet of high water-mark, does not 
depart in any important particular from the general design of Guzerat 
fortresses. It is square in form, with large gateways in the centre of 
each side, outworks or barbicans in front of these, and second pte- 
ways in the sides of the outworks. Before its capture by Mahmdd of 
Ghazni (1024-1026 A.D.), little is known of the history of Somndth. In 
the 8th century, this part of Kdthidwdr is said to have been in the 
hands of a line of Rdjput princes bearing the surname of Chdnda. 
These chiefs probably owned allegiance to that powerful Rdjput 
family, the Chdlukyas or Solankis, who reigned at Kalyan, near Bedar, 


in the Deccan. 1 u * 4 

Somndthpur. — ^Village in Mysore District, Mysore State ; celpratp 
for its temple of Prasanna Chenna Kesava. According to an inpnp- 
tion at the entrance, it was completed in 1270 by a prince of the 
Balldla dynasty. The whole is most elaborately ornamented ; and the 
structure is completed by three simdnas or pyramidal towers sunnount 
ing the triple shrine. Round the exterior base are po^rayed the 
leading incidents in the Rdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, and Bhdgavata, 
carved in relief in potstone, the termination of eac c P 
section being indicated respectively by a do^d 
The numba of separate sculptured images is 74. 
is attributed to Jackaniehiri, the famous sculptor and 
Ballila kings, under whom Hindu art in Mysore rwhcrf its culmmaUng 
point There is also at Somnithpur a Urge temple of Siva " 

Sonua Parwat-Peak of the Western GlUts >" J 
District, Madras j 6300 feet high. Lat. 13 8 n., long. 75 
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hill is used as a sanatorium by the people of South Kdnara ; there are 
two or three bungalows, but no village ; easy access by road {40 miles) 
from Mangalore. The climate, except from June to September, 
during the south-west monsoon, is delicious, and for sportsmen there 
is abundance of game. Wood, water, and grass are also plentiful. 
There is no plateau, properly speaking, but undulating ground along 
the line of the mountain for some miles. English fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables grow well, and in most respects the climate and soil resemble 
thpse of Kunur (Goonoor). 

Son (Soatu or Sone; said to be derived from the Sanskrit Sona^ 
‘crimson *). — k great river of Central India, and (excluding the Jumna) 
the chief tributary of the Ganges on its right bank. It rises in 22" 
41' N. lat, and 82** 7' e. long., in the Amarkantak highlands, about 
3500 feet above the sea. This tableland also supplies the sister sources 
of the Narbada and the Mahanadi, and is included in a tract of 
wild country recently transferred to the State of Rewah. Thence 
the Son flows in a generally northern direction, often forming the 
boundary between the Central Provinces and the States comprised in 
the Baghelkhand Agency, through an intricate maze of hills, until it 
strikes upon the Kaimur range, which here constitutes the southern 
wall of the Gangetic plain. At this point, in 24“ 5' n. lat, and 81“ 6' 
E. long., it is diverted to the east, and holds that direction in a tolerably 
straight course until it ultimately falls into the Ganges, about 10 miles 
above Dinipur, in 25* 41' 30" n. lat, and 84" 52' e. long., after a total 
length of about 465 miles. Its upper course, of about 300 miles, lies in 
a wild hilly country, which has been but imperfectly explored. In its 
lower section, of about 160 miles, it first flows across the British 
District of Mfrzdpur in the North-Western Provinces, and then, passing 
into Behar, separates Shdhdbdd from Gayd and Patnd. Its principal 
tributaries are— on the left bank, the Johila and Mahdnadi, both in the 
upper portion of its course \ and on the right bank, the Gopat, Rehand, 
Kanhar, and Koel, the last of which, and by far the most important, 
falls into it nearly opposite the famous hill fort of Rohtaagarh. There 
are no towns on its banks, nor even commercial marts of any 
magnitude. So far as regards navigation, its stream is mainly used 
for floating down large rafts of bamboos and a little timber. An 
estimate from Shdhdbdd gives the total number of bamboos thus 
exported as 4,000,000. In the rainy season, native boats of large 
tonnage occasionally proceed for a short distance up stream; but 
navigation is even then rendered dangerous by the extraordinary 
violence of the flood, and during the rest of the year becomes 
impossible, owing to the small depth of water. The utility of the Son 
for irrigation will be dwelt upon at length in the following article. The 
fish found in this river are said to be superior to those of the Ganges. 
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In the lower portion of its course, the Son is marked by several 
striking characteristics. Its bed is enormously wide, in some places 
stretching for 3 miles from bank to bank. During the greater part of 
the year this broad channel is merely a waste of drifting sand, with an 
insignificant stream that is nearly everywhere fordable. The discharge 
of water at this time is estimated at only 620 cubic feet per second. 
But in the rainy season, and especially just after a storm has burst or. 
the plateau of Central India, the river rises with incredible rapidity! 
The entire rainfall of an area of about 23,000 square miles requires to 
find an outlet by this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry 
off the total flood discharge, calculated at ij million cubic feet per 
second. These heavy floods are of short duration, seldom lasting more 
than four days ; but in recent years they have wrought,much destruction 
in the low-lying plains of Shdhdbdd. Near the sight of the great dam at 
Dehri, the Son is crossed by the Grand Trunk Road on a stone 
causeway; and lower down, near Koelwar, the East Indian Railway 
has been carried across on a lattice girder bridge. This bridge, begun 
for a single line of rails in 1855, and finally completed for a double 
line in 1870, has a total length of 4199 feet from back to back of the 
abutments, divided among 28 spans, which stand upon piers sunk in 
wells 30 feet below the level of low water. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably identical 
with the Erannoboas of Greek geographers. Arrian and Strabo, both 
apparently repeating the description of an eye-witness Megasthenes, 
represent Palibothra, the capital of Magadha in the 3rd century b.c, as 
standing near the confluence of the Erannoboas with the Ganges. The 
Erannoboas they also agree in calling the third largest river in India, 
next after the Ganges and the Indus. Now, Palibothra is undoubtedly 
the same as the Pdtaliputra of the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang, 
and the modem Patnl Some authorities, including in recent times 
Mr. Beglar, Assistant to the Archaeological Surveyor, have been 
disposed to find the Erranoboas in the Gandak or Hiranya-vatL 
But General Cunningham himself, here following the arguments of Mr. 
Ravenshaw, has no hesitation in identifying the Erranoboas with the 
Son, which anciently bore the name of Hiranya-bdhu^ or ‘ the golden 
armed* (a title of Siva). In addition, we know that the junction 
of the Son with the Ganges has been gradually receding farther west- 
wards. Old channels of the Son have been found between Binkipur 
and Dindpur, and even below the present site of Patnd. In the 
Bengal Atlas of 1772, the junction is marked near Maner, and it would 
seem to have been at the same spot in the 17th century. It is now 
about 10 miles higher up the Ganges. 

Son Oanalg*— A grand system of irrigation works in the Province of 
Bohar, taking its name from the Son river. It consists of a series of 
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canals in the three districts of Shdhdbdd, Gayd, and Patnd, which all 
branch off from an anicut or dam thrown across the Son at the village 
of Dehri. The project dates from 1855, when Colonel Dickens, on 
behalf of the East India Irrigation Company, proposed the construction 
of canals, both for irrigation and navigation, from Chandr to Patnd— a 
scheme subsequently extended to Mirzdpur on the west, and Monghyr 
on the east. In 1867, the Company obtained the sanction of Govern- 
ment to their plans, on the understanding that their concession would 
fail if they did not make satisfactory progress. Beyond applying for a 
guarantee of interest on their capital, the Company scarcely commenced 
operations; and finally, in 1867, their claims were bought up by 
Government, who forthwith took up the enterprise in earnest, though 
with curtailed designs. 

The general plan of the works comprises the Dehri anicut, a Main 
Western Canal, branching off from the anicut on the left bank, and a 
Main Eastern Canal branching off on the right. As a matter of fact, 
these two main canals remain unfinished ; and the actual working of 
the system is confined to their subordinate branches. 

Dehri , — The little village of Dehri, or Dehri ghdt, situated on the 
left bank of the river, near the 338th milestone from Calcutta on the 
Grand Trunk Road, is the headquarters of the engineering staff and 
a centre of great activity. Work was begun here in 1869 by the con- 
struction of a tramway to Dhodhand or Dhaudang in the neighbouring 
hills, whence all the building-stone has been brought. At the same 
time, the workshops were commenced, from the designs and under 
the supervision of Mr. Fouracres, whose originality and energy are 
impressed upon every department of the undertaking. These work- 
shops are substantial stone buildings with iron roofs; they comprise 
a foundry, saw-mill, blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops, fitting-shop, 
and boatyard. They have turned out all the wood and iron work 
required for the canals, and also take private orders. In 1872, a 
training school was opened at Dehri for both Europeans and natives, 
with the object of providing a skilled staff of subordinates for the Public 
Works Department. 

The Anicut or dam consists of a mass of masonry, 12,500 long by 
120 feet broad, thrown across the main channel of the river. The 
foundations were formed by hollow blocks or wells, which sank by 
their own weight, while the sand was excavated from within. On these 
wells two solid walls were built, the upper or main will to the height of 
8 feet above the normal level of the river bed, the rear wall to the 
height of 5} feet The space between was filled up with rubble, feced 
on a sloping surface with hewn stone. To provide for superfluous 
water in time of flood three sets of sluices have been inserted, one in 
the middle of the weir, and one at either side. The two latter are 
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also intended, by their scouring action, to prevent the mouths of the 
canals from silting up. Each of these sets of sluices contains 22 vents 
of 20J feet span, fitted with iron shutters, which open and shut by 
means of an ingenious system of self-acting machinery. The total cost 
of the anicut was about 'ip to i875» in which year it was 

declared to be finished. The highest floods since recorded have risen 
nearly 6 feet above the crest of the work, but no damage has been 
done to the main structure. 

77 ie Western Main Canal branches off from the left bank of the 
river immediately above the anicut It is intended to irrigate a total 
area of 1,200,000 acres. Its dimensions at starting are— breadth 
at base, 180 feet; depth of water in full supply, >feet; thus giving a 
maximum capacity of 45 1 1 cubic feet of water per second. At present, 
this canal is chiefly used to supply the Arrah and the Baxdr and 
Chausd Canals, which all branch of within the first 12 miles. 'I'he 
main canal is continued for a total distance of 22 miles, as far as the 
Grand Trunk Road, 2 miles beyond Sasseram. Its prolongation for a 
farther distance of 50 miles to the frontier of the District, towards 
Mfrzdpur, was commenced as a relief work during the scarcity of 
1874-75. The chief engineering work is the siphon-aqueduct of 25 
arches, by which a formidable hill torrent called the Kdo is carried 
under the canal. 

The Arrah Canal branches off from the preceding at its 5th mile, 
and is estimated to carry 1616 cubic feet of water per second. It 
follows the course of the Son for 30 miles, and then strikes northwards, 
running on a natural ridge past the town of Arrah, and finally falls into 
a branch of the Ganges after a total course of 60 miles. It is designed 
for navigation as well as irrigation; but up to the present time no 
permanent communication has been opened with the main stream of 
the Ganges. To overcome the total fall of 180 feet, 13 locks have 
been constructed. This canal commands a total area of 44 r»S< 5 ° 
acres, which is estimated to be equally divided between kharif and 
r<^i crops. Besides four principal distributaries, its main offshoots are 
the Bihiyd Canal, 30 J miles long; and the Ddmrdon Canal, 40^ miles 
long. 

The Baxdr Canal leaves the Main Western Canal at its 12th mile, 
and is estimated to carry 1260 cubic feet of water per second. It com- 
municates with the Ganges at Baxir, after a course of 55 miles, and is 
2flso intended for navigation. . Its continuation, known as the Chausd 
Canal, has an additional length of 40 miles. The two together com- 
mand an area of 309,500 acres. The total fall is 159 which is 
overcome by 12 locks. 

The Eastern Main Canal takes off from the right bank of the nver, 
just opposite the mouth of the Western Canal. It was originally 
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intended to run as far as Monghyr, but at present it stops short at the 
Piinpdn river, a total length of only 8 miles. 

The Patnd Canal leaves the preceding at its 4th mile, and follows 
the course of the Son till it joins the Ganges near the jail at Digah, 
between Bankipur and Dinapur. Its total length is 79 miles, of 
which 43 miles lie within the District of Gayd, and 36 in Patni It 
commands a total area of about 780 square miles, or 499,200 acres. 
It was opened for navigation in October 1877, but its utility for 
irrigation has been delayed by the failure of a contractor to complete 
the minor distributaries. 

Pttiancial Aspects . — Up to the close of the year 1877-78, the total 
outlay for works, ^establishments, tools, and plant amounted to 
;^i,9o 8,504. This is the capital amount on which interest is charged; 
but the actual expenditure on all heads at the same date was 
;^2,736,35 o. The total estimate sanctioned is ;^3, 173,034. It is 
still premature to anticipate what the future income will be ; but the 
experience of two recent years of scarcity— 1873-74 and 1877-78— 
proves that the agriculture of this tract has now been saved from the 
former risk of uncertainty. In 1873-74, when even the main channels 
were unfinished, water was passed through them sufficient to irrigate 
nearly 160,000 acres, thus increasing the food supply by an amount 
estimated at 70,000 tons, and valued at ;£48,ooo. Again, in 1877-78, 
when the incomplete state of the distributaries on the Patnd Canal 
prevented the enforcement of a water rate, the total area irrigated rose 
to nearly 300,000 acres, of which 64,000 acres were free. The follow- 
ing rates have been fixed for the future : — For the kkarifox winter crop, 
R. I. 8. (3s.) per acre ; for the rabl or spring crop, Rs. 2. 4. (4s. 6d.) 
per acre. These rates apply only* to leases for three years, and a 
certain proportion of the total village area must be assessed in each 
case. For annual leases, the rate is Rs. 2. 8. (5s.) per acre for both 
kharifoxi^ rahi. In the year 1877-78, out of a total irrigated area of 
288,596 acres, 149,894 acres were kharif and 138,702 rahi. The 
total assessment for that year amounted to 5,000, but only £S9^S 
was collected. Navigation is gradually developing in a satisfactory 
manner. In 1877-78, a total length of 87 miles was open for traffic; 
the receipts from tolls were ; the tonnage of boats is returned at 
82,000 tons, valued at 28,000. The following is the balance-sheet 
for the year 1877-78 Water rates, £596$ ; navigation, ;£a677; 
miscellaneous, ;^i487; total income, less refunds, \;^io,o54; main- 
tenance, ;^2 i,o 83; management, £40^$; total working expen^ 
;^25 ,i 66, showing a deficit of ^£15,112. The expenditure on capital 
account in the year was 169,132. 

8 on 4 g&on.-^Large village in Wardhd District, Central Province J 
situated in lat. ao* 38' n., and long. 78* 45' 30" e., 13 miles west of 
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Wardhi An ancient fair takes place every June and October, in 
honour of the image of the god Murlldhar. The fort was built a 
century ago by an ancestor of the present Milguzdrs. 

Sonak— Town and sulphur springs in Gurg^on District, Punjab.— 
Set SOHNA. 

flonai— Town in Ahmednagar District, Bombay; situated in lat. 
19® 23' N., and long. 74“ 54' e., about 24 miles north by east of 
Ahmednagar town. Pop. (1872), 5254. Post office. 

Sondl.’^Iniportant navigable channel in Nowgong District, Assam, 
which issues from the Brahmaputra, and, after a winding course in a 
south-westerly direction, finally falls into the Kalang, itself a similar 
offshoot from the Brahmaputra. It contains 6 ftet of water all the 
year round, and the current is sluggish. 

SoniL — Hill stream in Cdchdr District, Assam, which rises in the 
Lushdi Hills, and flows due north into the Bardk at Sonamukh, the 
headquarters of the timber trade. 

SozUkkhin.— Estate in Bildspur District, Central Provinces; 60 
miles south-east of BiUspur town ; comprising two small fertile villages, 
surrounded by hills. Ndrdyan Sinh, the chief, rebelled in 1857, and 
was executed, and his estate confiscated. The tenantry withdrew in a 
body, and the tract was left a desert, until, some years ago, part was 
taken as a waste-land grant by a European gentleman. The village ot 
Sondkhdn lies in lat. 21" 31' n., and long. 82" 37' e. 

Sondinganj (or Sufidptganj).—-Vi\\sige with river trade in Sylhet 
District, Assam ; situated on the left or south bank of the Surmd river, 
opposite the confluence of a stream flowing down from the Khdsi Hills. 
The exports are rice, limestone, dried fish, and fezpdf or bay-leaves ; the 
imports— cotton goods, salt, sugar, spices, etc. The Bengal registration 
returns for 1876-77 show an export of 6600 maunds of jute. The iMnd 
or police circle of Sondmganj has a population (1872) of 60,519. 

Son&mnkhL— Village in Bard wdn District, Bengal; recently trans- 
fened from Bdnkurd District Lat 23“ 18' 20'' n., long. 87" 27' 15" e. 
Formerly the site of a commercial residency and of an important factory 
of the East India Company, where numbers of weavers were employed 
in cotton-spinning and cloth-making. The introduction of English 
piece-goods led to the abandonment of these industries, the native 
toics not being able to compete with the imported European article ; 
^d from that time the prosperity of this place has declined. Police 
station. Pop. (1872) under 500a 

SonApu-v-Market village in Kdmnfp District, Assam. Lat. 26“ 16' 
so* N., long. 91* 40' 10" E. A considerable centre of local trade, con- 
ducted by Mdrwdrf merchants. ^ 

BoiiApiir.--Village in Ganjdm District, Madras. Ut. 19 6 30 n., 
iong. 84" 50' 40*^ E. ; pop. (1871), I 597 f residing in 328 houses. A 
VOL vni. * ® 
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decaying seaport, but formerly of importance. Its trade (with that of 
Mansurkota) has been absorbed by the rising port of Gopdlpur. 

Son&rg^on.— The ancient Muhammadan capital of Eastern Bengal 
but now an insignificant village, called Paindm, in Dacca District! 
Bengal; situated about 2 miles from the Brahmaputra, in lat. 23” 
39' 45'' N., and long. 90® 38' 20" e. The village is completely con- 
cealed in a grove of palms and other trees, and is surrounded by a 
deep muddy ditch, originally a moat. It was formerly famous for 
the manufacture of a fine description of muslin. In the vicinity of 
Son^gdon are the ruins of several mosques, but the place does not 
appear to have ever had any pretensions to architectural grandeur. 
Being the residence of the Musalmdn governors, who were generally 
sons of the reigning king, this village was frequently the centre of 
rebellion ; and it was here that Azim Shih, the son of Sikandar, pro- 
claimed his independence, and invited the poet Hihz to his court. 
The town gave its name to one of the three great sarkdrs or Provinces 
into which Muhammad Tughlak divided Eastern Bengal in 1330. So 
long as Sondrgdon remained the capital, it was a place of considerable 
trading importance, and formed the terminus of the Grand Trunk Road 
made by Sher Shdh. 

Sonbarsd.— Town in Ghdzfpur District, North-Western Provinces ; 
situated 10 miles north-east of Ballia. Pop. (1872), 7162. 

Sonepat. — Municipal town in Delhi District, Punjab . — See Sonpat. 

Songarh.*— Hill fort in Baroda State, Guzerat, Bombay ; situated on 
a hill to the west of the once walled town of Songarh. It was originally 
seized from the Bhfls, some families of whom still hold jdgirs in con- 
nection with it. In the lower part of the enclosed space are the ruins 
of what must once have been a handsome palace. 

Songarh. — One of the petty States in Gohelwdr, Kdthidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of i village, with 3 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, £200*, of which £$o is paid as tribute to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda, and to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Songir. — Municipal town in Khdndesh District, Bombay; situated 
in lat 21® 8' n., and long. 75* 4' e., 12 miles north of Dhulia. Pop. 
(1872), 4618. Songir, like Dhulia, has passed through the hands of the 
Arab kings, the Mughals, and the Nizdm. From the Nizdm it came to 
the Peshwd, who granted it to the Vinchurkar, from whom it fell 
into the hands of the British Government in 1818. Not long after the 
occupation of Songir by the British, the Arab soldiers, of whom there 
were many at that time in Khdndesh, made an attempt tocecover the 
town ; and did actually take possession of a portion of it, but were 
eventually repulsed and completely defeated. Songir has a local reputa- 
tion for its brass and copper ware. Coarse woollen blankets and cotton 
cloths are also woven. Post office. 
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SoomUnL— Town and harbour in Baluchistdn; situated in lat *4' 
ti K., and long. 66* 39' e., 70 miles south of field, and 5a north-west 
of Karichi (Kurrachee) in Sind. Mr. Hughes, in his BaluOistin, gives 
the Mowing account of the place, which he describes as 'small and 
insignificant' : — 

‘It is seated at the northern extremity of a kind of bay, or large inlet 
of the sea. The harbour, situated also at the northern head of the bay, 
which, says Carless (who wrote upon this place many years ago), has 
been formed by the Purdli river, is a large, irregular inlet, spreading 
out, like that at Karachi, in extensive swamps, and choked with shoals. 
It is at the southern portion of the Bay of Sonmidni, Pottinger believes, 
that the port ‘of Alexander, so named by Nearchus, was situate, and 
that here his fleet, according to Arrian, remained for a considerable 
period. The channel leading into the harbour is extremely narrow, 
and has a depth of 1 6 or 17 feet at high water in the shallowest part; 
but it shifts its position every year, and vessels of any size could not 
navigate it without great difficulty until it had been buoyed off. Inside 
there are 6, 7, and even 10 fathoms in some places ; but towards the 
town the channels become shallow, and the trading boats cannot 
approach nearer than a mile.' 

The water supply is very bad. Trade now unimportant, though once 
considerable. Oil is manufactured from the shira or shangruf plant. 
During the recent military operations in Southern Afghdnistdn, Son- 
midni has been used as a port of debarkation for stores and munitions 
•of war, especially mules from Persia. 

Sonpat— Municipal town in Delhi District, Punjab ; situated in lat. 
28® 59' 30" N., and long. 77® 3^30" e., 25 miles north-west of Delhi city. 
Pop. (1868), 12,176, namely 4361 Hindus, 6236 Muhammadans, ir 
Sikhs, and 1568 * others.' A town of great antiquity, said to have been 
founded by the earliest Aryan settlers. Popular tradition identifies it 
with one of the demanded by Yudisthira, in the Mahdbhdraia, from 

Duryodhdna as the price of peace. Picturesquely placed on the side of 
a small hill, evidently formed from the debris of buildings. The Jumna 
probably once flowed close beneath the walls. A terra-cotta figure of 
the sun, dug up in 1866, is pronounced by General Cunningham to 
he at least twelve centuries old. Several ancient buildings, none of 
architectural interest. Exports of coarse sugar to Rohtak and Bhawini ; 
of cotton and red pepper to Delhi and Bighpat Police station, sardt 
(native inn), school-house. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^869, or 
3ifl« per head of population (13,637) within municipal limits. 

Bonpur.— -Village in District, Bengal ; perhaps the most widely 

known place in the District ; situated in lat 25® 41' 35" n., and long. 
^ 5 * t2' 50'' E., at the confluence of the Gandak and the Ganges. 
J’amous for its great fair, held for ten days during the full-moon of 
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Kirtik. This is probably one of the oldest melds in India, its origin 
being said to be contemporaneous with Rdma and Sftl It was at 
Sonpur that Vishnu rescued an elephant, who had gone to drink, from 
the clutches of the crocodile. A temple was subsequently erected here 
by Rdma, when on his way to Janakpur to fight for SitL Sonpur is con- 
sidered to be a spot of exceptional holiness. The fair, attended by great 
numbers of persons, lasts a fortnight; but is at its height two days 
before, and two days after, the bathing in the Ganges. The chief 
articles of trade are elephants and horses and piece-goods. But the 
great attraction of Sonpur is the annual race meeting, the occasion of 
one of the most agreeable social gatherings for Europeans held through- 
out India. A large camp is pitched in a magnificent grove, which is 
especially reserved for this entertainment There is also a fine race- 
course and stand, and the races last five or six days. 

Sonpur —Native State attached to Sambalpur District, Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 20* 40' and 21* 10' n. lat, and between 83* 
20' and 84*" 18' E. long. Bounded on the north by Sambalpur District, 
on the east by Rairdkhol, on the south by Bod, and on the west by 
Patnd. Pop. (1872), 130,713 (of whom 109,655 were Hindus), residing 
in 760 villages or townships and 34,580 houses, on an area of 906 square 
miles, of which 556 were cultivated in 1877, while of the portion lying 
waste 90 square miles were returned as cultivable. Density of population, 
144*27 per square mile. The country generally is flat, with isolated hills 
rising abruptly here and there. The Mahdnadi flows through the centre 
of the State, receiving the waters of the Tel and Suktel ; to the north, the 
Jira river divides Sonpur from Sambalpur. The State contains no large 
forests, and such as exist do not yield any valuable timber. The soil is 
poor and sandy, but, owing to the numerous population, well cultivated. 
Rice forms the staple crop ; but pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton 
are also grown. Coarse country cloths constitute the only manu- 
facture; and though iron-ore is found in many parts, no mines ve 
regularly worked. The State contains no made roads ; but the line 
which branches off from the Rdipur and . Sambalpur road at Soheld, 
southward to Cuttack, is continued through Sonpur, along the right 
bank of the Mahdnadi; and from Bod, 30 miles below Sonpur, there 
are bungalows every 10 miles. In the Mahdnadi, just opposite Sonpur, 
a dangerous rapid impedes navigation ; nevertheless, by this river and the 
Tel, timber is floated down, and in good years rice and oil-seeds are also 
exported. Sonpur was originally a chiefehip subordinate to Patnd ; but 
was constituted a separate State by Madhukar Sd, about 1560) and 
from that time formed one of the cluster known as the 
Garbjdt,* or Eighteen Strongholds. The succession has 
regularly firom Madan Gopdl, the first Rijd, down to Nflddri Sirih 
Bahddur, Rdjd in 1877, who obtained the tide of ‘Bahddur* for bis 
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savices to the British Government in the field The family is r h...i.^n 
Rljput Estimated gross revenue, ;^i8oo; tribute, In 1872, 
404 male persons not exceeding *o years of age, and 174 persons above 
that age, one of whom yaa a female, were returned as able to read and 
write, or under instruction. The climate of Sonpur resembles that of 
Sambalpur, and is considered unhealthy. 

SonpUTi ““ Chiefship in Chhindwdra District, Central Provinces; 
south-west of Harai ; comprising 49 villages. The chief is a Gond, and 
pays to Government an annual quit-rent oi£i, Sonpur village lies in 
lat 22* 21' N., and long. 79* 3' e. 

SonBarf.— Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; 14 miles 
north-north-east of Wairdgarh ; comprising 21 villages. The chief is a 
Halbd. Sonsari village lies in lat. 20“ 31' n., and long. 8o* 15' e. 

Sooree.— Town in Birbhiim District, Bengal.— 5 a SuRi. 

in Shimoga District, Mysore. Area, 271 square 
miles, of which 126 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 67,073, namely 
64,385 Hindus, 2611 Muhammadans, 68 Jains, and 9 Christians. 
Land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, 9,983, or 5s. 7d. 
per cultivated acre. The woodland scenery is marked by peculiar 
patches of forest called kdns^ on which grow groves of magnificent 
timber-trees, demarcated by sharp lines from the surrounding country. 
These kdns are caused by corresponding depressions in the substratum 
oflaterite, which permit a surface-soil of great depth to gather; whereas, 
over the rest of the country, the mould is only about 4 inches deep. 
Among the forest trees, the valuable wild pepper-vine grows in large 
quantities. The hollow valleys supply rich rice lands, and the in- 
habitants are generally prosperous. Wild animals are numerous, espe- 
cially leopards. Iron-ore is largely smelted in certain localities. 

Sordb (‘ The Cow of Plenty *).— Municipal village in Shimoga District, 
Mysore; situated in lat 14* 22' 45" n., and long. 75® 7' 55* e., on the 
right bank of the Dandavati river, 46 miles north-west of Shimoga town. 
Headquarters of the idluk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 1364. 
Municipal revenue (1874-75), £168 ; rate of taxation, 2s. 5d. per head. 
The principal centre of the industry of sandal-wood carving, for which 
the country round is celebrated. The gddigars or carvers chiefly manu- 
facture boxes, caskets, and cabinets, which they cover with minute and 
complicated reliefs. The native designs consist of vegetation and 
scroll-work, interspersed with figures from the Hindu pantheon ; but 
any European pattern can be copied to order. The workmanship is 
considered finer than that of Bombay or Canton, and commands a high 
price. 

Sorashtra (*SbwM).— Old name of Kathiawar. 

Boron.— Municipal town in Etah District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 11,182, consisting of 9554 Hindus, 1627 Muhammadans, 
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and 1 Christian. Situated on the Burhganga, oi ancient bed of the 
river Ganges, in lat 27“ 53' 40* n., and long. 78* 47' 35" e., on the 
Bareilly and Hithras road; distant from £tah town 27 miles north* 
east A place of some pretensions as a trading mart; but chiefly im- 
portant for its religious associations, and as the scene of frequent pilgrim 
fairs. Devout Hindus from all parts of India, after visiting Muttra 
(Mathurd), come on to Soron to bathe in the Burhganga, which here 
forms a considerable pool, lined with handsome temples and ghdts. 
Half the Hindu population consists of Brdhmans, distinguished by 
wearing a scarlet pagri (head-dress). They derive a large income from 
donations sent from all parts of India, and also from annual tours 
among their pilgrim clients, as well as from the numerous festivals. A 
fine masonry bridge connects Soron with the opposite village of Badariya, 
and was supplemented in 1873 ^ screw-pile bridge. The pool of the 

Burhganga consists of stagnant dirty water, except during the rains, 
when it becomes a running stream. JHpal trees surround the temples, 
which number 60 in all. Several handsome dharmsdlas or rest- 
houses for pilgrims, exquisitely carved in Agra stone, attest the wealth 
and piety of pilgrims from Gwalior and Bhartpur. Police station, post 
office. Government charitable dispensary, and school. 

Soron is a place of great antiquity, originally known as Ukala-kshetra ; 
but after the destruction of the demon Hiranyakasyapa by Vishnu in 
his boar amidr^ the name was changed to Sukara-kshetra. A mound, 
bearing the title of kild or fort, marks the site of the ancient town. 
The temple of Sftd Rdmjf and the tomb of Shaikh Jamdl form the only 
buildings now standing upon this mound; but large antique bricks 
strew the ground on all sides, and the foundations of walls may be 
traced throughout The temple was destroyed during the fanatical 
Musalmdn reign of Aurangzeb, but restored a few years since by a 
wealthy Bania, who built up the vacant interstices of the pillars with 
plain white-washed walls. The architectural features of the pillars 
resemble those of the Kutab at Delhi. Numerous inscriptions in the 
temple bear date from 1169 a.d. downward. Considerable trade in 
grain. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^io74 ; from taxes, or 
IS. 3|d. per head of population (13,658) within municipal limits. 

State and town in Rewa Kdntha, Bombay.^ 55 ftf Sunth. 

South Kdliara.-~District in Madras.--.S^^ Kanara, South. 

South Marhattt Jdgirs, The,— A group of Native States in 
Bombay, under the political superintendence of the Kolhdpur Agen^> 
comprising the following States :—Bangli, Jamkhandi, Miraj (Senior 
and Junior Branch), Kurandwar (Senior and Junior Branch), Mud* 
HOL, and Ramdurg. The jd^rs of Stogli, Jdmkhandi, Miraj (a)> ^ 
KurandwAr (a) belong to BrAhman chiefs of the Patwardhan fiinulyi 
their territories are divided into a large number of isolated patches 
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^ne portion of the Sdngli State being close to the southern frontier 
of the Bombay Presidency, whilst another is on the river Bhima, near 
Pandharpur. The total population (1872) of the South Marhattd Jdgirs 
is about 610,000. The lie partly in the old Hindu Province of 
Mahiiishtra, partly in that of the Karnatic; and the division of lan- 
guage on which these old Divisions were founded is still maintained, 
for of the population about 380,000 speak Kanarese and about 228,000 
speak Marathi. Prior to 1812, the power of the Patwardhan family had 
for some years excited the jealously of the Peshwd, who had attempted 
to strip them of their rights ; in that year, however, they were taken 
under the protection of the British Government. 

SpUth*We8tem Frontier Agency.— The name formerly given to 
the Chutia Nagpur Tributary States (vol. ii. p. 469), Bengal. 

Spiti— An extensive Subdivision of Kdngra District, Punjab, con- 
sisting of an outlying Thibetan valley among the external ranges of the 
Himdlayan system, lying between 31* 42' and 32* 58' n. lat., and 
between 7 7" 2 1' and 78“ 32' e. long. It has the form of a rough triangle, 
its apex lying at the point of convergence of the Kanzam ridge and the 
Outer Himdlayas, while the transverse ridge of Mdnirang, dividing 
Kdngra District from Bashahr State, forms the base. The tract thus 
enclosed has an estimated area of 2100 square miles. The whole valley 
is drained by the Li or river of Spiti, from whose banks the spurs of the 
surrounding mountain ranges rise almost immediately, leaving only 
a narrow gorge, though which the central stream runs in a scries of 
rapid cascades. The higher peaks of the main chain have an elevation 
of from 20,000 to 23,000 feet above sea level ; and even the villages 
stand at from 12,000 to 14,000 feet Scarcely any vegetation clothes 
the bare and rocky slopes ; yet the scenery is not devoid of a rugged 
grandeur, while the deep and peculiar colour of the crags often gives 
most picturesque effects to the otherwise desolate landscape. Red 
and yellow predominate in the rocks, and contrast finely with the white 
snowy peaks in the background and the deep blue sky overhead. The 
villages stand for the ihost part on little flat plateaux, above the cliffs 
of the Spiti river; and their white houses, dotted about among the 
green cultivated plots, afford rare oases in the desert of stony debris 
which covers the mountain-sides. 

The history of Spiti commences with the first formation of 
the kingdom of Laddkh, after which event the valley seems for awhile 
to have been separated from that government, and attached to some 
other short-lived Thibetan principality. About 1630 a.d., it fell into 
the hands of Sinagi Ndmgydl, King of Ladakh, who allotted it to his 
third son, Tenchbog. Soon after, it became a part of the Gug6 princi- 
pality, which lay to the east, in what is now Chinese Thibet ; and it did 
,not again come under the dominion of Laddkh till about 1720. In 
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that year the King of Laddkh, at the conclusion of a war with Guge 
and Lhis^ married the daughter of the Lhdsan commander, and 
received Spiti as her dower. Thenceforward the valley remained a 
province of Laddkh ; but, from its remote and inaccessible position, it 
was practically left for the most part to govern itself, the official sent 
from Leh usually disappearing as soon as the harvest had been gathered 
in and the scanty revenue collected. Spiti was always liable to be 
harried by forays ; but the people, being an unwarlike race, preferred 
the payment of black-mail to the armed defence of their barren valley. 
After the Sikhs had annexed the neighbouring principality of Kullu in 
1841, they despatched a force to plunder Spiti The inhabitants, in 
accordance with their usual tactics, retreated into the mountains, and 
left their houses and monasteries to be plundered and burnt The 
Sikhs retired as soon as they had taken everything upon which they 
could lay hands, and did not attempt to annex the valley to Kullu nor 
to separate it from I.addkh. In 1846, however, on the cession of the 
trans-Sutlej States to the British after the first Sikh war, the Govern- 
ment, with the object of securing a road to the wool districts of Chdng 
Thing, added Spiti to Kullu, giving other territory in exchange to the 
Mahdrija of Kashmir. In the same year. General (then Captain 
Cunningham and Mr. Vans Agnew demarcated the boundary between 
Spiti, Ladikh, and Chinese Thibet Since that date, the valley has 
been peacefully governed by British officials, with the assistance of the 
native hereditary rulers, who still practically manage all internal affairs 
after their own fashion. 

Populatton.^'l\iQ population of Spiti, in 1868, amounted to only 
3024 persons, almost exclusively of Thibetan origin. The religion is 
Buddhism of a purer type than that which prevails in Lahiil, and 
extensive monasteries often crown the lower ridges overhanging the 
villages. The endowments consist of tithes of grain, voluntarily offered 
by the people. In appearance, the population belong to the Mongolian 
stock, and their dress is characterised by the love of colour conspicuous 
among that division of mankind. Polyandry does not now exist, as in 
the adjacent region of Lahiil ; the same object being attained by the 
peculiar pi^ctice of primogeniture, by which only the eldest son marries, 
while the younger sons become monks. Crime is rare ; but both chastity 
and sobriety are almost unknown. The language in use is pure Thibe- 
tan. The chief village and immemorial seat of government is Dankar. 

Agriculture and Commerce.^VcA principal crop is barley. The 
hereditary native head-man of Spiti bears the title of Nona Commerce 
hardly exists, as the people dislike leaving their native valley; and trade 
could only be carrM on by caravans, like those which manage the 
business between Lahiil and Central Asia. The exports include 
cereals, manufactured doth, yd/Jx, mt ydkd tailsi The imports com-* 
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prise salt, tobacco, madder, and tea from Lhisi ; sheep’s wool, tur- 
quoises, amber, and wooden vessels from Kundwdr ; coarse cloth, dyes, 
and soda from Laddkh ^ and iron from Mandi and Kundwdr. A 
handsome breed of ponies bred in Spiti is exported to ChamartL 

Adf/tmistration , — For administrative purposesfSpiti forms part of the 
KuUu of Kdngra District, under the Assistant Commissioner at 
Nagar on the Beas (Bids). The Nono ranks as an honorary magistrate 
with limited powers. The Government revenue amounts to only 75. 
There is no school in the valley ; but two boys from each local sub- 
division (of which theit are 5) attend the Government school at Kielang 
in LahdL The climate is warm in summer, but intensely cold during 
the winter, when its natural severity is aggravated by piercing winds 
from the snowy ranges. Snow begins to fall in December, and lies on 
the ground till April, to a depth of about 2]^ feet. Slight showers 
occur in July and August, though the valley lies beyond the regular 
influence of the monsoon. The health of the people is excellent; goitre 
and cretinism are unknown. Messrs. Schlagintweit give the mean 
temperature of the Upper Spiti valley at if F. in January, 38“ F. in 
April, 60* F. in July, and 39“ F. in October. 

Spiti— River m Kdngra District and Bashahr, Punjab, draining the 
whole Subdivision of Spiti. Rises at the converging angle of the 
Kanzam and Outer Himdlayan ranges, at the base of a peak 20,073 
feet above the sea, and after a south-easterly course of ic miles, receives 
the Lichu, a stream of equal volume, carrying off the surface waters of 
the mountains on either side of the Kanzam Pass ; flows eastward for 
13 miles, washing the foot of the Outer Himdlayas ; then turns south- 
eastward till it reaches Mdni, at the foot of the southern hills ; thence 
sweeps eastward arid leaves Spiti by a narrow gorge at its north-east 
corner ; in Bashahr, it pursues a southerly direction, and finally joins 
the Sutlej (lat 31® 42' n., long. 78" 39' e.) after a total course of 120 
miles, with an average fall of 60 feet per mile. The greater part of 
the vaUey drained by the Spiti and its tributaries consists of barren 
rocks, through which the various tonents have cut themselves deep 
channels. The chief affluent of the Spiti is the Pin. 

Sriyan Belgola. — Temples in Hassan District, Mysore.— 
Shravan Belgola. 

SrayastL — Ruins in Gonda District, Oudh.— Sahet Mahot. 

Srigonda Chief town of the Srfgonda Subdivision of 

Ahmednagar District, Bombay; situated about 28 miles south by west 
of Ahmednagar city, in lat 18® 41* n., and long. 74 44 ^ ^®P* 
(*872), 6175. Post office . o .. 

Srj(gOVladpiirt — Municipal town in Gurdaspur Distnet, Punjab, 
Pop. (1868), 5456. Situated in lat 31® 4*' Nm 75 * 3 *' 

tfie river RAyi, 18 miles south-east of Batrila. Place of great sanctity 
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amongst th6 Sikhs, having been founded by Guru Arjun, who bought 
the site and built a town, which he called after his son and successor 
Har Govind. The proprietary rights are still held by his descendant, 
Guru Jawdhar Sinh, who lives at Kartdpur Jn the Jalandhar Dodb 
Exports of cotton and sugar, the latter in large quantities, by river to 
Sukkur on the Indus. Police station, post office, sardi (native inn), 
good school. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £^$99 or iid. per head 
of population (5531) within municipal limits. 

Sriharikot, — Insulated tract of alluvium and marine deposit, in 
Nellore District, Madras. It lies between the ‘Pulicat Lake and the 
sea, stretching from Coromandel to Dugardzpatnam; and it contained in 
187 1, 13,578 inhabitants, residing in 2064 houses. The tract is covered 
with firewood jungle. Sriharikot is chiefiy interesting as being the home 
of the Ydnadis, a wild tribe, of whom there are several thousands in the 
District. They are apparently of Dravidian origin, and speak a dialect 
of Telugu. When they first came under the notice of the English 
authorities in 1835, they lived upon roots and jungle produce ; but 
they have been partially reclaimed since then, and now maintain them- 
selves by cutting firewood. They have greatly increased in number 
during the last thirty years, since a code of special regulations was 
introduced to ameliorate their conditioa 

Srlk^kolam,— Town in Ganjdm District, Madras.— Chicacole. 

Srikdnta. — Mountain peak in Garhwdl State, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, lying in lat, 30° 57' n., and long. 78“ 51' e,, enclosed by a great 
bend of the Bhdgirathi river. A sharp and lofty peak, 20,296 feet above 
sea level. Thornton says it is visible from Saharanpur, a distance of 105 
miles in a straight line. 

Srinagar (or Surjyanagary ‘The City of the Sun *).— Capital of 
the Native State of Kashmir in the Western Himdlayas. Picturesquely 
situated in the ‘Happy Valley’ of Kashmir, about midway between its 
two ends, and close to the hills which bound its north-western side, on 
the banks of the river Jhelum, in lat 34” 5' 31" n., and long. 74” 51' £• 
The city extends for about 2 miles along the banks of the river, which 
divides it into two nearly equal portions, connected by seven bridges. 
Dr. Ince (in his excellent Kashmir Handbooky 1876) states that the 
average breadth of the river is about 88 yards ; its depth is variable, but 
the average during the summer season is about 18 feet. It banks were 
formerly faced with long rectangular blocks of limestone, some of 
which are of large dimensions, and handsomely carved ; but much of 
the embankment has crumbled or been washed away. There are several 
fine stone gh&ts or landing-stairs ; and the city is also intersected by 
several canals, the principal of which are the Sunt-i-kut, the Kut-tkut, 
and the Nili^mdr. 

Srinagar is built at an elevation of about 5276 feet above the sea; 
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but is surrounded by low swampy tracts, which render it unhealthy 
The population numbers about 150.000.-20,000 being Hundus and 
the remainder Musalmdns, living in about 20.000 houses, which 
are mostly built of wood, three or four stories high, with pent roofs 
overlaid with earth. Fires are frequent, and often very destructive. 
Dr. Ince, Who was civil surgeon at Srinagar in 1864 and 1865, thus 
describes the general appearance of the city The public buildings 
are few. The principal of them are the bdra^dari, palace, fort, gun- 
factory, dispensary, school, and mint; also some ancient mosques, 
temples, and cemeteries, which the student of Kashmirian history may 
study with advantage. The streets are generally narrow, and some of 
them are paved with large and irregular masses of limestone ; they are 
all, however, very dirty, and unfit to be visited by ladies. There are 
several bdzdrs or market-places in different parts of the city, one of 
which, called the Mahdrdjganj, has been lately built for the conveni 
ence of visitors, in which all the manufactures peculiar to Kashmir can 
be readily obtained. There are several large mansions on its outskirts, 
chiefly occupied by the great shawl merchants and bankers ; some of 
them exhibit beautiful specimens of trellised woodwork, and in other 
respects are very tastefully fitted up.* 

There is a famous poplar avenue, which is the ‘ Rotten Row ’ of 
Srinagar. It was planted by the Sikhs, and is quite straight; about 
mile in length, and 56 feet in average width. Dr. Ince states that in 
1865 it contained 1714 trees, of which 1699 were poplars and 15 
chnars. 

The Takht-i’Suldimdny or ‘Throne of Solomon,’ is a hill overlooking 
the city, from which a good view is obtained. On the top is a fine old 
stone temple, called by the Hindus Sankar Achdrya ; it was originally 
Buddhist, and was built by Jaloka, son of Asoka, about 220 b.c 

The Han Parbfity or ‘Fort Hill,* is an isolated hill on the northern 
outskirts of the city. It is about 250 feet high, and is crowned by 
the fort A wall surrounds the hill, in which the principal gateway, 
called the Kdti Darwdza, is surmounted by a Persian inscription. 
Both wall and fort were built by Akbar about 1590 a.d., at a cost of a 
million sterling. The length of the wall is about 3 miles ; its height, 
28 feet 

The Sur Garhi, within the city, contains the city fort and the royal 
palacft It ia 400 yards long by aoo wide ; its walls are about a* feet 
high; and the interior contains the state apartments, Government 
offices, and harrari..^ The Jami Mayid, or cathedral-mosque, which 
is also in the city, is a very large four-sided building, with an o^n 
square in the centre and a wooden steeple in the middle of each ade ; 
‘he roof of the surrounding cloister is supported by wooden pillars, 
each formed of a single deodar tree about 30 feet high. 
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The Dd, or City Lake of Kashmir, which has been sung by Moore in 
Ldla Rookk, lies on the north-eastern side of the city. It is about 5 miles 
long, 2^ miles broad, with an average depth of about 10 feet. Its surface 
in many parts is covered with the famous Kashmirian * floating gardens/ 
The Shalim^r Bagh, well known as the scene of Moore’s Light of the 
Harm, is a beautiful pleasure-ground laid out by Jahangir ; the Nazih 
Bagh, or ^ Garden of Bliss,’ another picturesque pleasure-ground, is said 
to have been first planned by Akbar; and there are several other 
gardens of similar character in the environs of Srinagar. 

The local government of the city is vested in a Viceroy or Governor, 
assisted by a Financial and Revenue Commissioner, a Judge of the 
Chief Court, an Accountant-General, a Superintendent of Shawls, and 
a Judge of the Civil Court. The present Governor resides in the Sher 
Garhu 

Srinagar. — Town in Narsinhpur District, Central Provinces ; on the 
Umar river, 22 miles south-east of Narsinhpur town. A considerable 
place in the Gond period, and the quarters of a large garrison under the 
Marhattds; but now decayed. Estimated pop. 1500. 

Srinagar. — Pargand, in Kheri District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by Dhaurahra pargand, from which it is separated by the Chaub 
fiver ; on the east by Tambaur pargand of Sitdpur j on the south by 
Kheri pargand, the river Ul marking the boundary line ; and on the 
west by Bhur pargand. Area, 229 square miles, of which X20 are 
returned as under cultivation; pop. (1869), 75,840, viz. 68,259 Hindus 
and 7581 Muhammadans. Number of villages, 146, chiefly belonging 
to the tdlukddrs of Oel and Mahewa. A few villages are owned by 
the kandngo of Kheri. 

Srinagar. — Tashil of Garhwdl District, North-Western Provinces; 
embracing the whole District, and consisting of a wild mountain 
country along the valley of the Alaknanda. Estimated area, 5500 
square miles, of which 209 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 310,282. Land 
revenue, ;^9SS8; total Government revenue, ;£io,64o; rental paid by 
cultivators (estimated), ;£z9,ii6. 

Srinagar. — Principal village in Garhwdl District, North-Western 
Provinces, and headquarters of the tashil; situated in the valley of the 
Alaknanda, in lat. 30* 13' n., and long. 78" 48' 15" e. A place of small 
iihportance, only noticeable as the most populous village in the District 
The administrative headquarters are at Paurl Several Hindu temples ; 
general air of decay and poverty. Once the capital of the Garhwil 
Rdjis. Heat oppressive in summer, owing to the position in an 
enclosed valley. 

Srinagar.— Decayed town in Hamirpur District, North-Western 
Provinces; situated on the Nowgong (Naugion) road among the 
Mahoba Hills, 65 miles south of Hamirpur town. Pop. (187 s), 4448 - 
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Founded by Mohan Sinh, illegitimate son of Chhatar Sdl, the Bundela 
chief, about 1710 a.d. .Mohan Sinh built a fort on a hill overlooking 
the town, where was situated the mint from which the Srinagar! rupees 
were issued, still the commonest coinage throughout Southern Bundel- 
khand. He also constructed the Bdra Tdl, a fine tank, containing a 
picturesque little island, now greatly out of repair. Sacked during the 
Mutiny of 1857 by the outlaw Despat, and has never since recovered 
its prosperity. Ruins of fine houses occur in every part, wholly or 
partially uninhabited. Police station, post office, pargand school, bdzdr. 
Declining manufacture of brass idols. 

BringW (or Sringa^giri; lit. ‘Hill of Sringa Sacred village in 
Kdddr District, Mysore; situated in lat‘i3* 25' xo" n., and long. 75" 
17' 50" E., on the left bank of the Tunga river. Pop. (1871), 1661. 
According to local tradition, the spot where Vibhdndaka Rishi per- 
formed penance, and where Rishya Sringa, a celebrated character of 
the Rdmdyanay was born. In the 8ih century, the famous Sivaite 
reformer Sankar Achdrjya settled here, bringing, it is said, from Kashmir 
the image of Sdrad-amma or Saraswatf. (But see India, voL iv.) The 
spiritual throne which he founded has been handed down by unbroken 
succession to the present day. The present Sringiri Swdmf, named 
Narasinha Chdri, the jagatgdrd of the Smarta Brdhmans, is a man of 
great learning. His claims to sanctity are admitted by all votaries of Siva. 
It is his habit to be absent for many years on tours to the farthest 
comers of India; and the enormous contributions collected from the 
pious during these expeditions are lavishly expended on hospitality and 
charitable works. The mdgani of Sringiri, comprising a fertile tract 
in the upper valley of the Tungd, forms an ancient endowment of the 
mdth or conventional establishment over which the gUrd presides ; and 
a monthly grant of 100 is allowed in addition by the Mysore State. 
The village consists of a single long street, with a loop on one side 
encircling the small hill of Sringa-giri, on . which stands the temple of 
Sdrad-amma, the tutelary deity of the place. Several large festivals 
are held during the year, each attended by from 3000 to 10,000 people. 
On these occasions all classes are fed at the expense of the md/A/ 
cloths and bodices are distributed to the women, and pieces of money 
to the men. For list of 29 successive heads of the monastery, see 
H. H. Wilson’s Religi<m of the Hindus^ i. 201, ed. 1862. In this 
list Sankara only stands second. 

Srinivaspur . — Tdlvk in Kolir District, Mysore. Area, 331 square 
miles, of which 82 are under cultivation; pop. (1871), 73 > 933 > of whom 
69,479 we Hindus, 4443 Muhammadans, i Jain, and 10 Christians. 
Land revenue (1874*75), exclusive of water rates, ;£ 975 ® pe>^ wre. 
Much of the area is occupied with forest-clad hills. 

Srlniygdipiur.*— Municipal village in Koldr District, M)rsore ; 14 miles 
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by road north -north -east of Koldr town; headquarters of the t&luk 
of the same name. Pop. (1871), 2843; municipal revenue (1874.75), 
£fi2 ; rate of taxation, 5d. per head. Formerly known as Pdpan-halli ; 
but the name was changed by the diwdn Pumaiya, who called it after 
his son Srinivasa Murti. Rough bits for horses and other small articles 
of iron are manufactured ; there is also an arrack distillery. 

Srirdmpor.— Subdivision and town in Hiigli District, Bengal.— 
Serampur. 

Srlrangam {Seringham\-^"\:cmi in Trichinopoli District, Madras; 
situated in lat. lo* 51' 50" n., and long. 78* 43' 55" e., 2 miles north of 
Trichinopoli city, and almost in the centre of the island of Srirangam, 
formed by the bifurcation of the KdvCri (Cauvery) into two branches 
at a point about ii miles west of Trichinopoli. Pop. (1871), 11,271, 
residing in 2275 houses. The southern branch of the river retains 
the name of Kdveri, while the northern channel is known as the 
Coleroon (Kollidam). 

The town chiefly owes its fame to its great temple dedicated to 
Vishnu. The temple and the town are indeed almost conterminous, 
the greater portion of the houses having been built inside the temple 
walls. The shrine has been fully described by Fergusson in his 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. He makes it an illustra- 
tion of the way in which many South Indian temples have grown around 
a small original shrine, so that the finest parts of the whole structure 
are in the wrong place, that is, outside; and the absence of a general 
design spoils the effect of the details. ‘ The temple which has been 
most completely marred by this false system,’ writes Mr. Fergusson, ‘is 
that at Srirangam, which is certainly the largest, and if its principle 
of design could be reversed, would be the finest in the South of India. 
Here, the central enclosure is small and insignificant, and except that 
its dome is gilt, has nothing to distinguish it from an ordinary village 
temple. The next enclosure, however, is more magnificent It 
encloses the hall of 1000 columns which measures some 450 feet by 
130 feet. The number of columns is 16 in front by 60 in depth, or 
960 altogether. ' They consequently are not spaced more than 10 feet 
apart from centre to centre; and as at One end the hall is hardly over 
10 feet high, and in the loftiest place only 15 or 16 feet, and the pillars 
spaced nearly evenly over the floor, it will be easily understood how 
little effect such a building really produces. The pillars are, however, 
each of a single block of granite, and all carved more or less elaborately 
A much finer portico stretches across the court from gopura to gtpura; 
the pillars in it are more widely spaced, and the width of the centi^ 
aisle is double that of those on the sides, and crosses the portico in 
the centre, making a transept; its height, too, is double that of the side 
aisles. It is a pleasing and graceful architectural design ; the other is 
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only an evidence , of misapplied labour. The next four enclosures have 
nothing very remarkable in them, being generally inhabited by the 
Brahmans and persons connected with the temple. Each, however, 
has or was intended to have four gopuras^ one on each face ; and 
some of these are of considerable elaboration. The outer enclosure 
is practically a ddzdr, filled with shops, where pilgrims are lodged 
and fed. The wall that bounds it measures 2475 ^cet by 2880 feet ; 
and had its gppuras been finished, they would probably have surpassed 
all others in the South to the same extent as these dimensions exceed 
those of any other known temple. The northern gopura, leading to 
the river and Trichinopoli, measures 130 feet in width by 100 feet in 
depth; the opening through it measures 21 feet 6 inches and twice that 
in height. The four jambs or gate posts are each of a single slab of 
granite more than 40 feet in height, and the roofing slabs throughout 
measure from 23 to 24 feet. Had the ordinary brick pyramid of the 
usual proportion been added to this, the whole would have risen to 
a height of nearly 300 feet. Even as it is, it is one of the most 
imposing masses in Southern India, and perhaps because it never was 
quite finished, is in severe and good taste throughout. Looked at from 
a distance, or in any direction whence the whole can be grasped at once, 
these 14 or 15 great gate towers cannot fail to produce a certain 
effect ; but even then it can only be by considering them as separate 
buildings. As parts of one whole, their arrangement is exactly that 
which enables them to produce the least possible effect that can be 
obtained either from their mass or ornament Had the four great 
outer gopuras formed the four sides of a central hall, and the others 
gone on diminishing in three or four directions to the exterior, the 
effect of the whole would have been increased in a surpassing degree. 
To accomplish this, however, one other defect must have been remedied ; 
a gateway even 150 feet wide in a wall nearly 2000 feet in extent is a 
solecism nothing can redeem ; but had the walls been broken in plan, 
or star-shaped like the plane of Chalukian temples, light and shade 
would have been obtained, and due proportion of parts, without any 
inconvenience. But if the Dravidians ever had it in them to think of 
such things, it was not during the 17 th and i8th centuries, to which 
everything in this temple seems to belong.’ 

During the annual festival in December or January, one yard is 
covered by a large pandal (shed), erected every year at a cost of about 
;^3oo. In booths round this pandctl^ which is handsomely decorated. 
Me to be seen various figures of gods and other mythical personages. 
Among the groups of images, that of a very sallow-faced Collector 
administering justice, surrounded by peons, with a prisoner in front of 
him, is never omitted. Running round this enclosure is a street in 
which there are ordinary dwelling'houses and shops. The Madras 
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Municipal Act (iii. of 1871) was extended to Srfrangam in 1871. Since 
that time, the municipality have done much towards the general con- 
servancy of the place, and have built a hospital close to the southern 
gate of the temple, at which a large number of in-patients and out- 
patients are treated. 

For the part played by Srfrangam as a fortress, in the wars of the 
Kamatic,” the reader is referred to the article on Trichinopoli 
District. 

• SrlrtogapatnanL — Town in Mysore District, Mysore. 
Seringapatam. 

Srirangavarapukot— Headquarters of a tdluk of the same name 
in Vizagapatam District, Madras. LaL 1 8® 6' 34" n., long. 83* 1 1' 1 1" e. ; 
pop. (1871), 5078, inhabiting 1074 houses. Seat of a sub-magistrate. 

Sri-SUljya-paWr. — Isolated hill in Godlpdra District, Assam; 
supposed from its name (* Hill of the Sun ’) to have been used as an 
observatory by Hindu astronomers of old. 

Srivail^tham (Srivigundam ). — Town in Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. Lat. 8® 38' 20" n., long. 77® 57' 20* e. ; pop. (1871), 7059, 
inhabiting 183a houses. The fort here was occupied till recently by 
a special caste of Stidras called Kottai Vellilars, who had peculiar 
customs. There is also a fine temple. 

SriwardhdJL— Town in Janjira State, Bombay. Lat. 18® 4' n., 
long. 73' 4' E- ; pop (187*). 7409. 

Snbalgarh. — Village and ruined fort in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, 
North-Western Provinces ; situated in lat 29® 44' n., and long. 78’ 
15' E., on the Hardwir road, 10 miles north-west of Najibdbdd. 
Extensive fortifications surround the decayed town, which consists of 
little else but a mass of ruins. 

SnbankhW — Market village in Maimansinh District, Bengal; 
situated on the Jamund river, 44 miles west of Nasirdbdd, with which 
it is connected by a tolerably good road. A considerable export and 
import trade is carried on. The village contains an indigo factory. 

BubaiudrL— Great river in the north-east of the Province of Assam, 
which contributes to form the main stream of the Brahmaputra. Its 
source and upper course, like those of the Brahmaputra itself, are 
entirely unknown ; but it is supposed to rise far up among the moun- 
tains of Thibet, and to flow for a long distance in an easterly direction 
before it turns south to break through the northern mountain barrier 
of the Assam valley. It enters the District of Lakhimpur from the 
Mirf Hills, and, still flowing south, divides the Subdivision of North 
Lakhimpur into two almost equal portions. Before it reaches the 
Brahmaputra, it forms, together with the channel of the Lohit, the large 
island Imown as the Majitli diar^ and finally empties itself into the 
main stream in Sibsdgar District In the bflls the bed of the river is 
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greatly broken up by rocks and rapids ; but in the plains it is navigable 
by steamers as far up as P^tAlipdni, 16 miles from the Subdivisional 
town of North Lakhimpur. Below this place it is nowhere fordable, 
"but it is crossed by three ferries. Its principal known tributaries 
beyond the British frontier are the Kamldpdni, Siplu, Gdiu, and Ndo- 
bhogd. Within Lakhimpur District it is joined by the Dulung, Dirpdi, 
Sduldhud, Sumdiri, Rangdnadi, and Dikrang. From time immemorial 
the bed of the Subansiri has yielded gold-dust, washing for which 
affords a scanty living to a class known as Hanudls. In former times- 
the banks of this river furnished abundant supplies of caoutchouc, but 
these have now been exhausted by indiscriminate destruction of the 
trees. 

Subara (or Stobdra). — Ont of the petty Bhil (Bheel) States in 
Khdndesh, Bombay. — Dang States. 

Subargum.— Hill in Ddrjfling District, Bengal; one of the principal 
peaks in the Singdlild range. Situated in lat 27“ 9' 45" n., and long. 
88* y 15" E., uiK)n the eastern frontier of the District, bordering ui)on 
NepdL Height above the sea, 10,430 feet. 

Sttbam&rekM (‘ Th6 streak of Gold*). — River of Bengal ; rises 10 
miles south-west of Ranchi in Lohdrdagd District, and flows towards 
the north-east, leaving the main plateau in a picturesque waterfall called 
Hundrughdgh. From this point it forms the boundary with Hazdri- 
bagh, its course being eastwards to the triple boundary junction with 
Mdnbhiim District Hence it bends southwards into Singbhdm, 
whence it passes into the State of Morbhanj, and afterwards enters 
Midnapur District from the north-west It traverses the jungle western 
tract of this District till it reaches Balasor, through which it flows 
in a tortuous southern course, with gigantic windings east and west, 
until it finally falls into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 21" 34' 15'' n., and 
long. 87® 23' E., after a course of 317 miles, having drained an area of 
* 1*300 square miles. The chief tributaries of the Subarndrekhd in 
Chutid Ndgpur are the Kdnchi and Karkari, both joining it from the 
west. The river is navigable by country craft about 16 miles from its 
mouth, up to which point it is also tidal. During the rains, rice boats 
of 2 tons burden can make their way far into Morbhanj. 1 he banks 
of the Subarndrekhd are high and steep on the outer curve of the bends, 
^md flat and sandy on the inner; the bed is studded with islands. 
The bordering country is cultivated to within a few miles of the sea, . 
^here it becomes jungle. The Subarndrekhd is nowhere fordable within 
Balasor District ; it is embanked here in its lower reaches. 

Subftnidrekh 4 i — Port consisting of a demarcated portion of the 
river^of the s^e name ; situated in lat 21" 34 ^ 3 ® 

E.| about 12 mjlfs firom the sea by water route, or about 6 miles in 
^ direct line. In early times, this seems to have been by far the most 

vouvni. 2F 
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important port on the Orissa coast; and it is. specially interesting as 
the site of the first maritime English settlement in Bengal, which was 
founded on the ruins of the earlier Portuguese factory at Pippli. But of 
these colonies no traces now exist, and the river has so often changed 
its course that it is impossible l^o identify the precise spot of their 
location. In January 1875, Captain Harris, the Conservator of Orissa 
Ports, stated that the entrance to the Subamirekhi from the east had 
closed up, and that the only channel now remaining was to the south- 
west of the shoals in the mouth, which are almost bare at low tide. 
The port is unsafe during the south-west monsoon, as it presents a 
dead lee shore with breakers right across the mouth, the sole obstacle 
to navigation ; but within the b^r the Subarndrekhd possesses a magnifi- 
cent deep channel. The imports in 1873-75 were «/ 7 ; the exports 
were valued at only ;^2554. The port is principally visited by fishing 
boats, which in fair weather issue out in squadrons, and sail down as 
far as PurL No regular survey of the Subarndrekhd river itself, as 
distinguished from its entrance, has yet been made. 

SubdthtL — Hill cantonment and sanatorium in Simla District, 
Punjab; situated in lat. 30® 58' n., and long. 77* 2' e., on a tableland 
at the extremity of the Simla range, overlooking the Ghambar river. 
Lies just above the old road from Kdlka to Simla, 9 miles from 
Kasauli and 23 from Simla station. Held as a military post since 
the close of the Gtirkha war in 1816. Barracks exist for a whole 
regiment Small fort above the parade-ground, formerly of military 
importance, now used as a guard-room. Deficient water supply; 
excessive heat in summer. Cholera broke out in 1872. Branch of 
American Presbyterian Mission maintains an excellent school, in 
receipt of a grant from Government. Elevation above sea level, 4500 
feet 

Subelia. — Pargdnd in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by the river Gumti, on the east by Jagdispur pargand in Sultin- 
pur, on the south by Inhauna pargand in Rdi Bareli, and on the west 
by Haidargarh pargand. Area, 88 square miles, or 56,467 acres, of 
which 30,783 acres are cultivated; pop. (1869), 58,727,. viz. 54 »o 37 
Hindus and 4690 Muhammadans. Government land revenue, ;£66io. 
This tract was formerly held by the Bhars, who were expelled about 
900 years ago by the Muhammadans in the time of Sayyid Sdldr Masdiid. 
Subsequently it was taken possession of by Bais Kshattiiyas. Of the 86 
villages comprising the pargand^ 22 are held in tdlukddri (owned by 
Muhammadans), 3 in zamlnddrij and 6z in pattiddri tenure. 

' SilbdUk — ^Town in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh; situated in lat 26 
38' N., and long. 8i* 34' e., 52 miles north-west of Sultinpur^ 

30 miles east of Bdra Bdnki town, near the river GumtL Several tanks 
and masonry wells, bi-weekly market, manufacture of country cloth. 
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school, police, post and registry and fort. Pop. (1869), 2754* 
number of houses, 691. Subeha is supposed to have been a Bhar 
town prior to the Muhammadan invasion. The principal landed 
family, that of the late Chaudhari Sarfardz Ahmad, traces descent from 
one of the generals of Sayyid Silir. But little is known of the family 
till 1616 A.D., when Shaikh Ndsir was appointed Chaudhari of par- 
gand Subeha by the Emperor Shdh Jahdn. His descendants divided 
thepar^and amongst themselves, but the office of Chaudhari remained 
undivided ; and in 1792, Chaudhari Imdm Bakhsh commenced to absorb 
all the separate properties into his own estate. Chaudhari Sarfardz 
Ahmad continued this career of aggrandizement, and was granted an 
estate in Rdi Bareli District as a reward for his exertions. 

Suchin.— State and town in Surat District, Bombay.— Sachin. 

SudAmtopur.— Village in Rdi Bareli District, Dudh; situated 2 
miles north of the Ganges. Named after its founder Suddmdn Sinh, a 
Janwdr Kshattriya, who settled here about 500 years ago. Pop. (1869), 
2140. 

Sudamra Dhandhulpnr.— One of the petty States in North Kdthi- 
dwdr, Bombay ; consisting of 28 villages, with 6 independent tribute- 
payers. Estimated revenue (1876), ;^2052 ; of which ;£238 is paid as 
tribute to the British Government, and £74 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

SudAsna. — Native State in the Political Agency ofMahi Kdntha, 
Bombay. Estimated pop. (1872), 5365. It is situated in the Ndni 
Mdrwdr Subdivision of Mahi Kdntha, and its western boundary marches 
with that of Pdlanpur. The principal agricultural products are millet, 
wheat, and Indian coriL 

The chief traces descent from Umar Sinh, a son of Rdnd Punja of 
Ddnta, on whose death he obtained Suddsna and afterwards certain 
other villages, and a fourth share of transit dues paid by pilgrims visit- 
ing the shrine of Amba Bhawdni. This tax is collected as the pilgrims 
pass through his territory. The present (1876-77) chief is Thdkur Partdb 
Sinh, a Bdrad Rdjput of the Pramdr clan. He is fifty-seven years 
old, and manages his estate in person. He enjoys an estimated gross 
yearly revenue of ;^ii82 ; and pays a tribute of ;^io4 to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda, and to the Rdjd of Edar. The family of the chief 
follow the rule of primogeniture in matters of succession. 

SudhArAm (Nodkhdli), — Principal town and headquarters of Nod- 
Ithdlf District, Bengal ; situated on the right bank of the Nodkhdll 
4 natural water-course, which gives its name to the District Lat 22 48 
IS" N., long. 91* 8' 45" E. ; pop. (1872), 475 *- Sudhdrdm is so called 
after SudhdiAm Mazumddr, a resident landlord, who dug the only large 
^nk in the place. The town now lies about 10 miles inland, but it was 
once on the sea-coast. During the rains, the tidal bore sometimes 
^shes up the river even farther than Sudhdrdm. Good roads to the 
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Pheni river, to Rdipur, and Begamganj. The town contains a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and numerous mosques and tanks. Municipal income 
(1874-75), £ 2 Z 9 i 3s* J police force, 15 men. 

Sufed Koh. — Mountain range in Afghanistan. — See Safed Koh. 

SuhdwaL— State and town in the Bdghelkhand ^Agency, Central 
India.— Sohawal. 

Suigdm. — Native State in the Political Superintendency of Pdlan- 
pur, in the Province of Guzerat, Bombay; bounded on the north 
and east by Wio State, on the south by Chidchat State, and on the 
west by the Salt Desert or Rann. The State is about 20 miles long by 
8 miles broad, and covers an area of x6i square miles; it contained 
a population in 1872 of 10,104 persons. The country is flat and 
open ; the soil produces poor crops of the common grains. A scanty 
supply of brackisfe water is found at a depth of 15 feet. The chief’s 
family is of the same origin as that of the RAnd of Wdo. The 
. territory was about 420 years ago. granted to Pachdnji, the youngest 
son of Rdnd Sangdjf, and, like Wdo, is subdivided amongst a numerous 
independent bhdydd or brotherhood. Like their brethren of Wdo, the 
chiefs of Suigdm were noted freebooters, and in the early part of the 
present century gave every assistance to the Khosds in their predatory 
raids. But since 1826, when they entered into an agreement with 
Colonel Miles, they have become peaceful cultivators of the soil. The 
present (1876-77) chief of Suigdm is Thdkur Bhupat Sinh, a Rdjput 
of the Chauhdn clan ; he is five years of age. He enjoys an estimated 
gross revenue of ;^iooo. 

Suigim, — Chief town of the State of the same name in Guzerat, 
Bombay. Lat. 24* 9' n., long. 71® 21' e. 

— Municipal town in Gurddspur District, Punjab ; situated 
in lat 32* 19' N., and long. 75® 40' e., at the foot of the hills, in the 
comer of the Bdri Dodb below Ndrpur. Pop. (1868), 6177, consisting 
of 2442 Hindus, 3483 Muhammadans, 179 Sikhs, and 73 ‘others.’ 
Distant from Gurddspur town 23 miles north-east, from Pathdnkot 4 
miles ’north-west Exports of rice, turmeric, and hemp to Amritsar 
(Umritsur) and Lahore, principally by boats upon the Rdvi. Municipal 
revenue (1875-76), £2’}% or lojd. per head of population (6556) 
within municipal limits. 

SojiapTir Tira. — ^Town in Kdngra District, Punjab ; situated on the 
bank of the Beas (Bias), in lat 31® 50’ n., and long. 76® 32' e., 15 miles 

above Nddaun. Pop. (1868), 3275. Palace of the ancient Katoch 

dynasty crowns a height overlooking the town. Commenced in 1758 
by Abhi Chdnd, great-grandfather of Sansar Chdnd {see Kakora Dis- 
trict). Subsequently enlarged by his son and grandson^ the latter of 
whom founded the town of Sujdnpur. Sansar Chdnd completed the 
building, and held his court here. The palace, a residence of i 
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proportions, and highly finished in point of workmanship, bears tlie 
name of Tira, whence the double title of the place. Picturesf^ue town, 
having a handsome old parade ground, a grassy plain surrounded by 
noble trees. Local trade centre of considerable importance; colony 
of gunmakers and jewellers, introduced by the Katoch princes from 
Gujrit and Delhi respectively. 

Sukesar.— Mountain in Shdhpur District, Punjab.— Sakeswar. 

Suket— Native State under the Political Superintendence of the 
Government of the Punjab, lying between 31“ 13' 45" and 31*’ 35' 25" 
N. lat, and between 76* 49' and 77"* 26' e. long., on the north side of the 
Sutlej river, which separates it from the cis-Sutlej Hill States. Area, 420 
square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 44»i8o; supposed gross revenue 
in the same year, of which ;£iioo is paid as tribute to the 

British Government. The country of Suket was united to that of 
Mandi until about the year 1200 a.d. The separation was followed by 
frequent wars between the two States, with ever-varying success. The 
country eventually fell under Sikh supremacy, which was exchanged for 
that of the British Government by the treaty of Lahore in 1846, and in 
that year full sovereignty was conceded to the Rdjd, Agar Sen, and his 
heirs. A sanad conferring the right of adoption was granted in 1862. 
Rdjd Agar Sen died in 1875, and was succeeded by his son Rudra Sen, 
who was born about 1828. Rdjd Rudra Sen was deposed in 1878 in con- 
sequence of misgovernment. The State is now administered provisionally 
by two of his relatives, pending the election of a successor. The Rdjd 
of Suket receives a salute of 1 1 guns. A small force is maintained of 
40 cavalry and 500 infantry. 

Suket.-— Mountain range in Kdngra District, Punjab . — See Jalori. 

Suketa.— The popular Anglicised form of Saketa, one of the clas- 
sical names borne by Ajodhya the ancient capital of Oudh. 
See General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 40*"“5 
(Ed. 1871). 

Sukheta.— River of Oudh, rising in lat 27" 55' n., and long. 8o* 7' 
E., and forming the boundary between Shdhjahdnpur and Kheri Dis- 
tricts. It flows in a south-easterly direction for about 20 miles from its 
source, and turning to the south-west, enters Hardoi District, and falls 
into the Garra in lat 27* 18' N., and long. 80* 2' e. Total length, about 
84 miles. It becomes a torrent in the rains, and cuts off communica- 
tion with Shdhjahdnpur. . , • , 

Sukhu^CluJL— Town in Gurddspur District, Punjab. Lat 32 24 
N., long. 75^ 14’ E. Pop. (1868), 3408. ^ r* 1 

Suldklir {Sakhar) aud ShIkArpur.— Sub-Distnct or Deputy Col- 
lectorate of Shiktour District, Sind. Area, by Survey estimate, 1238 
square miles; poix (187a), 181,832, consisting of 126,394 Muham- 
madans, 54,985 Hindus, and 453 ‘ others.’ Bounded north and west by 
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the Frontier District, east by the Indus, and south by lirkhdna. 
Headquarters at Sukkur Town. The country consists of a level plain, 
broken only at Sukkur by a low range of limestone hills. Highly culti- 
vated in parts, and diversified by lakes and forests. The chief 
canals in the Sub-District are the Sindwi, the Begdri, the Alfbahar, 
and the Sukkur. Irrigation is also effected by Uts or floods. Game, 
abundant ; fisheries, numerous ; minerals, salt and saltpetre. Principal 
crops— bdjra^ wheat, barley, rice, indigo, cotton, and tobacco. 
Figs, mulberries, apples, mangoes, dates, etc. are also growa The 
commerce of the Sub-District centres in the two large towns of Shikar- 
pur and Sukkur. Annual fairs at Lakhi Thar, Jind Pfr, Old Sukkur, 
Naushahro, and Jhali ; the first of these is attended by from 20,000 to 
25,000 persons. Total length of roads, 500 miles. Ferries, 24, of which 
9 are across the Indus. Telegraph line from Sukkur to Shikdrpur, and 
thence to Jacobdbdd. The total revenue of the Sub-District amounted 
in 1873-74 to ;£4 i, 253, of which was derived from imperial 

and ;^4956 from local sources. The land revenue, Mdri or excise, 
and stamp duties furnish the chief items. The tenures obtaining in 
this Sub-District are the maurdsi hdri (lit ‘hereditary cultivator’) and 
^tpatiiddrL The extent of land held in is 16,000 acres. There 
are 3 municipalities in the Sub-District, viz. Shikdrpur, Sukkur, and 
Garhi Ydsin j their aggregate receipts in 1873-74 were ;^2c,27o. The 
police force numbers 523 officers and men. Shikdrpur is the seat 
of the District and Sessions Judge, and Sukkur of the subordinate 
Judge. Two jails, viz. at Shikdrpur and in the island fort of Bukkun 
Number of Government schools, 32, with 2988 pupils. Normal and 
Anglo-vernacular school at Sukkur, and a high school at Shikdrpur ; 4 
girls’ schools \ 5 Hindi-Sindi schools, with 1031 pupils. Three hospitals 
and a dispensary in the Sub-District 

Sukkur {Saihar).-^Tdluk of the Sukkur and Shikdrpur Sub-District, 
Shikdrpur, Sind. Area, 279 square miles; pop. (1872), 60,223; total 
revenue (1873.74), ;£is,9S9. 

Sukkur (Sakhar). — Town and headquarters of the Sukkur and 
Shikdrpur Sub-District, Shikdrpur District, Sind; situated in lat 27’ 
4a' o' N., and long. 68* 54' 30' e., on the right or western bank of the 
Indus, opposite Rohrl Midway between these two towns lies the island 
fortress of Bukkur, and a little southward the wooded island of Sadh 
Bela. Sukkur is connected by road with ShilUhrpuz^ 24 miles north- 
west By the Indus, it has communication with MUltkn (Mooltan) and 
Kotrl The newly opened line of the Indus Valley State Railway runs 
from Sukkur to Kotri, and so to theport of Kar^i (Kuriacbee). 
Indus has not y^(i88o) been bridged; buta powerful steani'^fl^y keeps 
open xommunication with Robri, on the opposite bank of the river, 
whkh is in direct connection by rail with Mdltfhi amd ^ the Punjab. 
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Sukkur is also the terminus of the railway now in course of constniction 
through the Boldn Pass. A range of low limestone hills, utterly\*void 
of vegetation, slopes down to the river ; and it is on this rocky site that 
New Sukkur, as distinguished from the old town of the same name 
about a* mile distant, is partly situated. Scattered about are the ruins 
of numerous tombs j and at the western side of the town, overlooking 
the river, is the lofty minaret of Mir Masum Shdh, erected, it is 
posed, about 1607 a.d. Sukkur contains the usual public oifices, with 
a civil hospital, dispensary, Anglo-vemacular school, subordinate jail, 
postal and telegraph offices, travellers' bungalow, and dharmsdla. It 
possesses, besides, a Freemasons’ IxKlge. Municipal revenue (1873-74), 
;^io,545 ; expenditure, The town is well drained and clean. 

Pop(i872), 13,318, of whom 6161 were Muhammadans, 6952 Hindus, 
.85 Christians, and 120 * others.’ In 1834, the population was estimated 
at only 4000. The trade of Sukkur, both local and transit, is consider- 
able, but no trustworthy details are available. Statistics of the traffic on 
the Indus appear to have been regularly kept from 1855-56 to 1861-62, 
by an officer of the late Indian Navy. In 1855-56, 600 boats proceeding 
up river with a total tonnage of 7750; and in 1861-62, 1232 with a 
tonnage of 20,232, discharged at Sukkur port. In the same years, 
629 and 1714 boats left Sukkur with cargoes amounting to 8000 and 
16,317 tons respectively. No returns seem to have been made 
between 1861-62 and 1865-66, but from the latter date they were earned 
down to 1867-68, after which they were discontinued altogether. In 
that year, 293 boats, with a tonnage of 5171, discharged at Sukkur ; and 
6167, with a tonnage of 96,362, proceeded from Sukkur. In 1855-56, 
the number of vessels proceeding down river and discharging at Sukkur 
was 22.10, with a tonnage of 33,125; in 1861-62, 479, with a ton- 
nage of 7694; and in 1867-68, 1580, with a tonnage of 24,739. 
*^55-56 and in 1861-62, the number of vessels proceeding down stream 
from Sukkur was 2210 and 940, with a tonnage of 33»i25 and 18,178 
respectively ; in 1867-68, the number of vessels rose to 6860, with a 
total tonnage of 1 14,358. The’downward exports comprise silk, country 
cloth, raw cotton, wool, opium, saltpetre, sugar, dyes, and brass utensils. 
The upward exports include piece-goods, metals, wines and spirits, and 
country produce. There is a large local trade between Sukkur and 
Shikdrpur. The town possesses no special manufacturing industries. 

Old Sukkur seems to be a place of no great antiquity, though it con- 
tains the niins of numerous tombs and mosques. ^ Among the former 
is the tomb of Shdh Khair-ud-din Shdh, which is said to have bwn 
erected*about 1758 A.D. New Sukkur owes its existence to the statiomrtg 
of European troops here in 1839, at the time when Bukkur fort was 
made over to the British ; and it was rapidly converted into a prosperws 
and bu^ town* In 1845, after a fatal epidemic of fever among the 
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garrison, New Sukkur was abandoned as a station for European troops ; 
but it promises to be of still greater importance than before, as the 
centre of railway communication with Karachi, Mdltdn, and Kandahdr. 
Little is known of Old Sukkur in the days of Afghdn rule ; but it is 
{ believed to have been ceded to the Khairpur M(rs some time between 
the years 1809 and 1824. In 1833, it was the scene of a conflict 
between Shdh Shuja-ul-Mulk, the dethroned Durdni sovereign, and the 
Tdlpur Mirs, the latter being defeated In 1842, Old Sukkur, together 
with Kardchi (Kurrachee), Tatta, and Rohri, was yielded to the Britisli 
in perpetuity. 

SuldimdD Hills. — Mountain range in Afghdnistdn and the Punjab, 
forming the historical boundary of India on the west. They stretch from 
lat. 31“ 3s' 39" to 31* 40' 59'' N., and from long. 69* 58' 39" to 70” 0' 
45" E., thus bordering the whole Derajdt in Bannu, Derd Ismdil Khdn, 
and Derd Ghdzf Khdn Districts. The highest peak, the Takht-i- 
Suldimdn, nearly due west of Derd Ismdil Khdn town, has two summits, 
respectively 11,295 and 11,070 feet above sea level. Throughout the 
range presents a comparatively straight line to the British frontier. The 
outer hills consist of several parallel ranges, having a direction due north 
and south. Beyond them rises the main chain, sloping away gradually 
on the Afghdn side toward the valley of Kdndahdr. The Suldimdns are 
generally rocky and precipitous, completely bare of trees upon their 
sides, and wanting in water among the ravines at their feet. Numerous 
passes thread the range, held by independent tribes in alliance with 
the British Government. The Kuram forms almost the only river of 
any importance, taking its rise amongst their dry summits. Length, 
from north to south, about 350 miles. 

The following description is condensed from Colonel MacGregor’s 
account. The Suldimdn range is thrown off to the south from the 
Allah-koh ridge between Kdbul and Ghaznf, and proceeding southwards 
without a break, forms the system of mountains of Eastern Afghdnistdn 
and Baluchistdn. The whole of the eastern slopes of the range drain 
into the Indus ; while to the west, the drainage runs either into the 
Helmand, or is lost in the desert between Persia and Baluchistdn. On 
the south, the lower slopes discharge their drainage into the sea. The 
principal spurs thrown off from the main range on the west are a range 
dividing Zurmat from Katawdz, and one which leaves the parent ridge 
south of Mount Chapar, and runs nearly west to the Sar-i-Boldn, which 
is thus a continuation of the Suldimdn range. On the eastern or Indian 
side, the main offshoots are-— a range dividing the drainage of the Kuram 
from Khost valley; a spur dividing Ddwar from Khost, which ends 
in Britah territory in Bannu District; the Waziri range in its many 
branches ; and the Surkh-koh or Kdla-koh, over which runs the Sakhi 
Sarwdr'Bdss.;' ’ - 
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Sul^ere (lit. ‘ Courtesan^s Tank,' so called from a local legend).— 
Lake in the east of Shimoga District, Mysore; artificially formed in 
ancient times by damming up the waters of the Haridra river, a 
tributary of the Tungdbhadri Its margin is about 40 miles in dr- 
cumference; and, next to the Cumbura (Kambham) tank in Cuddapah 
(Kada^) District, it is probably the finest reservoir in Southern India. 
It receives the drainage of 20 square miles, and is capable of irrigating 
20,000 acres. In modern times, the work has been greatly neglected ; 
but its embankment is still firm and uninjured, and the sluices have 
recently been repaired. 

Sullivan’s Island. — An island in the Mergui Archipelago, attached 
to Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Lat 10“ 40' 
to II® N., and long. 97® 58' to 98" e. Extreme length, 17 miles; 
extreme breadth, 6 miles. A favourite haunt of the Selung tribe. 

Sultdnganj. — Considerable village in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal ; 
situated- close to the banks of the Ganges, near the railway station 
of the same name. Lat. 25“ 14 45" n., long. 86** 47' 6" e. ; pop. (1872), 
4247, viz. 2269 males and 1978 females. I'he river-borne trade and 
the railway have largely contributed to the commercial importance of 
this village. Sultdnganj is conspicuous for two great rocks of granite, 
one of which, on the river bank, is crowned by a Musalmdn moscjue. 
The second and larger one is occupied by a temple of the Ghdibndth 
Siva, and is a place of great holiness in the eyes of Hindus. The river 
here strikes against a cliff of stone, and a spot where this occurs is 
always believed to be the scene of the loves of the river nymph and the 
god Siva. In the rainy season, the rock is isolated, and the stream 
rushes past with great violence. During the fair weather, many of the 
Hindus who live in the neighbourhood receive instruction at the temple. 
Few Hindus of any position pass the place without making offerings to 
the idol. 

Sulttopur. — ^A British District in the Rai Bareli Division or Commis- 
sionership of Oudh, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces; lying between 26" 39 and 27 58 n. lat., 
and between 8i® 36' and 82' 44' e. long. Area, after recent transfers, 
1701 square miles; population, according to the Census of 1869, but 
allowing for all changes of boundary, 1,000,336 souls. Bounded on the 
north by Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd), on the east by Jaunpur, on the south by 
Tartdbgarh, and on the west by Rdi Bareli. Extreme length of Dis- 
trict, 80 miles; greatest breadth, 38 miles. The administrative head- 
quarters are at Sultanpur Town. 

Changes in The District, as at present constituted, 

differs entirely from that which existed prior to 1870; The old Dis- 
trict comprised the 12 pargmis of Inhauna, Jagdispur, S|ib^a» Rokhi 
Jais, Simiauta, Gaura Jdmun, Mohanganj, Amethi, Isauli, Tappa Asl> 
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Sultdnpur, and Chanda, with a total area of 1570 square miles, and a 
population, in 1869, of 930,023 souls. In the redistribution of Oudh 
Districts, which took place in 1 869-70, four pargands — ^viz. Inhauna, 
Rokhd Jais, Simrauta, and Mohanganj — were separated from Sultdnpur 
and attached to Rdi Bareli, while Subehi pargand was transfened to 
Bira Bdnki. On the other hand, the pargands of Isauli, Sultanpur, 
Baraunsa, Aldemau, and a part of Surharpur, which formerly belonged 
to Faizdbdd, were transferred to Sultdnpur, altering the total area to 
1701 square miles, and the population to 1,000,336. 

Physical Aspects. — With the exception of a gradual and scarcely per- 
ceptible slope from north-west to south-east, the surface of the country 
is generally level, being broken only by ravines in the neighbourhood 
of the rivers by which its drainage is effected. The scenery is of a 
Varied character. Many spots on the Gumti are exceedingly pretty ; 
but, for the most part, the country along both banks of that river 
is a dreary, black, and ravine-cut tract, occasionally relieved by 
mango groves. The centre of the District, along the high-road from 
Lucknow to Jaunpur, consists of highly cultivated and well wooded 
villages ; while, in strong contrast to this fertile tract, in the south are 
widespread arid plains, and swampy jhils and marshes. 

The principal river is the Gumti, which enters Sultdnpur from Bdra 
Banki at its north-western corner, and after flowing an exceedingly 
tortuous south-easterly course through the centre of the District, passes 
into Jaunpur District in the North-Western Provinces. During the 
dry months, the breadth of the channel is about 200 feet, and its depth 
about 12 or 13 feet, with a current of about 2 miles an hour, and a 
discharge of about 5000 cubic feet per second. During seasons of 
flood, however, its depth occasionally rises to upwards of 48 feet, with 
a current of 4 miles an hour, and a discharge, at Sultinpur town, of 
upwards of 100,000 cubic feet per second. Of minor streams, the 
most important are the Kindu, Pili, Tengha, and Nandhia. The 
Kdndu takes its rise in a morass near Riipur village. In the upper or 
western portion of its course, it is a shallow streamlet, known as the 
Naiya. Near Jagdfspur, it becomes a small river, with rugged banks, 
and is then called the Kdndu, under which name it finally empties 
itself into the Gumti. The Pili nodi becomes in the rains a con- 
siderable stream, but at other times consists, of a string of discon- 
nectlMl jWs and swamps, which cover a great portion of the south 
of pargand. The Tengha, so called from a village of the 

same name in pargand Amethi, dischaiges itself into the Cham- 
> rauri, a tributary of the Sdi. The Nandhia nadi first appears near the 
villa^ of that name in pargand Tappa Ash and ultimately unites with 
the Ten{^ at the point where that stream falls into the Cham- 
laurl Both the Tengha and the Nandhia are streams of some import- 
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ance, as their channels are deep, though narrow, and form the outlet 
for the superfluous water of extensive series of jhlls. One of these 
series, known ^jhll Lodhai, commences near the village of Bhalgdon, 
and stretches through Goawdn to Ndrdyan, a distance of 13 miles. 

There is now no forest-covered tract in Sultdnpur District, but 
sixty years ^o a wide expanse pf jungle is said to have extended 
from the residence of the Rdjd of Amethi quite up to the Lucknow 
road y and the Bhadaiydn jungle, which after the Mutiny occupied 
upwards of a thousand acres, is said to have been thtf remains of an 
extensive forest, patches of which are still to be found in villages far 
removed from Bhadaiydn. The only tree-covered tracts of spontaneous 
growth at the present day are the stunted dhdk jungles, which are only 
of use for fuel. A substitute for forest timber exists in the large and 
noble groves with which the District is plentifully studded. The trees 
most in favour for groves are the mango, jatniiny and mahud. The 
mahud is also often found alone, or in clumps of two or three, in open 
spots ; as also are the bely kdithoy and nim. Grand old solitary trees of 
immense magnitude, the banian, the pdkar^ and the/i/a/, planted per- 
haps in the days of Bhar supremacy, form here and there a prominent 
feature in a village landscape ; and the cottori-tree and the dbdk are at 
one season of the year rendered conspicuous for a long distance by 
the brilliancy of their profusion of blossoms. The tamarind and the 
palm, which affect damp and feverish tracts, are comparatively rare in 
Sultdnpur District The bdbul is common everywhere. The sissu and 
the tdn are only found in the civil station, or in avenues along the road- 
sides. The only mineral is kankar limestone. Wild animals are very 
few in number, chiefly wolves, nUgdiy wild hog, deer, and antelope. 
Small game, such as the hare, wild goose, partridge, quail, and wild 
duck, are common ; and fish are abundant in the rivers, yd/A, and large 
tanks. 

At the time of the invasion of Oudh by Sayyid Sdldr 
Masddd, Mahmdd’s lieutenant, Sultdnpur fared for a time better thari 
its neighbours, Jais and Jaunpur. Local traditions are unanimous in 
omitting all mention of Sayyid Sdldr’s name, and in representing the 
Bhars to have remained masters of this part of the country until they 
were expelled by Ald-ud-din Ghori. It afterwards formed part of the 
Jaunpur kingdom, and on the downfall of that dynasty became incor- 
porated with the Delhi Empire. In Akbaris reign, Sultdnpur forified a 
wahdl or fiscal division of the subah or Governorship of Oudh, with the 
exception of some tracts in the east and south, which were included 
within the of Allahdbdd. The District continued to be thus 
distributed between these two governorships for about two centunes, 
or until the time of the Nawdb WazH when the limits of Oudh were 
extended by cohsiderable transfers from Allahdbdd. The only note- 
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worthy incident in the history of the District since the British annexa- 
tion of Oudh, is the revolt of the troops stationed at Sultdnpur 
cantonment during the Mutiny of 1857. Anticipating an outbreak, the 
European ladies and children were despatched to Allahdb 4 d on the 
7 th June, which they ultimately succeeded in reaching in safety, but 
after a good deal of rough treatment and plundering at the hands of 
the villagers. On the 9th June, the troops, consisting of i regiment 
of Native cavalry and 2 of infantry, rose in rebellion, and fired on their 
officers, killing* Colonel Fisher, the commandant of the station, and 
Captain Gibbings, besides two civilian officers, Mr. A. Block and Mr. 
S. Stroyan. Upon the restoration of order, Sultdnpur cantonment was 
strengthened by a detachment of British troops ; but in 1861, it was 
entirely abandoned as a military station. 

Population . — The population of Sultiinpur District, as at present con- 
stituted, after the recent transfers to and from Rffi Bareli, Bdra Bdnki, 
and Faizdbdd, is returned at 1,000,336 persons, residing in 2526 villages 
or towns and 222,401 houses; average density of population, 588 per 
square mile. Classified according to sex, there are 507,293 males and 
493,043 females; proportion of males in total population, 507 per 
cent. According to religion, there are 913,615 Hindus and 86,721 
Muhammadans. There are no Christians returned in the Oudh Admini- 
stration Report, from which the above figures are taken ; but in the 
Census they are set down as numbering 83, all Europeans and Eura- 
sians. Of Hindu castes, the most important, as also the most 
numerous, are the Brdhmans, who constitute 14 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of the District. Next, in both respects among the higher 
castes come the different Kshattriya clans, aggregating 8 per cent, of 
the population. Among low castes, the Ahirs are the most numerous, 
forming nearly 10 per cent, of the population, followed by the Chamdrs 
and Pdsfs. Gdjars are more common in Sultdnpur than in other Districts 
of Oudh. Among the more skilful agricultural castes, Murdos are 
numerous, but Kurmis are remarkably few. Of the Muhammadans, 
who form less than one-tenth of the entire population, only about 
one-fourth are Sayyids, Shaikhs, Mughals, or Pathdns; one-tenth is 
Composed of converts from the principal Kshattriya clans, while the 
remainder comprise the lower orders of Musalmdns. Agriculturists 
form 56*9 per cent, of the population. The only town. in the District 
containing a population exceeding 5000 is the civil station of Sultan- 
pur. In some parts, as in Mohanganj in the west, the villages are large, 
and situated at a distance from each other, the unsettled state of the 
couhtiy having induced the inhabitants to band themselves toother for 
mutual protection. Farther east, on fhe other hand, villages are siaall, 
and hamlets abound ) while in Chdnda, in the extreme south-east, 
solitary houses are pretty thickly scattered over the ^/g4^ 
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principal religious shrines and fairs in the District are the following :~ 
Sitdkuiid, on the right bank of the Gumti, immediately below the 
civil station, is celebrated as the spot where Sftd is said to have bathed 
before accompanying her husband Rdma into his self-imposed exile. 
In commemoration of this event, a bathing fair is held twice a year in 
the months of Jaistha and ELdrtik, attended by 15,000 ‘or 20,000 ])ersons. 
No trade is carried on beyond the sale of sweetmeats. Dhopdp, in the 
village of Rdjdpati, on the Gumti, is a sacred, sin-cleansing part of the 
river. It was here that Rdma, on his return from the Lanka war, is said 
to have washed away the sin of having killed a Brdhman, in the 
person of Ravana, the demon king of Ceylon. Fairs are held here 
similar to those at Sitdkund. 

AgriaUture. — Out of a total area of 1701 square miles, 890 square 
miles, or 509,600 acres, are returned as under cultivation. The main 
feature in the agricul^ire of the District is the predominance of wheat 
and rice to the almost total exclusion of other cereals, such as maize, 
barley, etc. The following statement shows the acreage under the dif- 
ferent crops ; but the figures refer to the old District, before the recent 
transfers to and from neighbouring Districts, and do not include do fasli 
land, bearing two crops. Rabi or spring crops — ^wheat, 148,092 acres ; 
gram and arharj 44,508; poppy, 5111 ; vegetables, 3205; oil-seeds, 
133; miscellaneous, 48,247 acres. Kharlf ox winter crops — rice, 
201,233 acres; cotton, 5854; sugar-cane, 8056; indigo, 200; tobacco, 
6261 ; jodr^ 4200 ; oil-seeds, 765 ; vegetables, 2235 ; miscellaneous, 
10,323 acres. The average price for different food grains during the 
ten years ending 1870 is returned as follows : — Common unhusked 
J^jee, 31^ sers per rupee, or 3s. 6d. per cwt. ; common husked rice, 15 
sers per rupee, or 7s. 6d. per cwt. ; best husked rice, 9f sers per rupee, 
or ns. per cwt. ; wheat, 21 sers per rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt. ; barley, 
27 sers per rupee, or 4s. 2d. per cwt. ; jodr^ 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 4d. 
per cwt ; gram, 24J sers per rupee, or 4s. 7d. per cwt In respect to 
the character of the landed tenures, Sultdnpur is mainly a tdlukddri 
District,, owned by Bachgoti and Rdjkumar Kshattriyas in the east, by 
Amethia Kshattriyas in the centre, and by Kanhpuria Kshattriyas in 
the west of the District Out of 1913 villages, comprised in the old 
District, 1022J are returned as being held under idlukddri^ 232 under 
B(smlnddrif 476 under pattiddri^ and 182 under bhdydchdra tenure. 

Means of CommunUaiion^ The principal road by which Dis- 
trict is intersected is the imperial high-road from Faizdbdd (Fyzabad) to 
AUahAbdd- It enters the District from the north, passes through the 
civil station, and, running nearly due south, crosses into Partibgarh 
District It is metalled and bridged throughout The other main 
lines of road, which, although unmetalled, are bridged where necessary, 
are as follows :—(i) The Lucknow and Jaunpur road, which enters the 
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District 2 miles east of Haidargarh, and leaves it 2 miles east of Chdnda, 
—total length within Sultdnpur, 70 miles, in the course of which it passes 
through Inhauna, Nihalgarh, and Sardyan ; it leaves the civil station 
2 miles to the south, but is connected with it by three separate lines: 
(2) the Sultdnpur and Rdi Bareli road : and (3) the Faizibdd and Kdi 
Bareli road These roads constitute the local trunk lines, and throw 
out lateral branches in various directions. The branch lines have a 
total length of upwards of 100 miles. Besides the above there are 
numerous village tracks, which are at present only practicable for 
country carts, at once strong and lightly laden. The Gumti, although 
not much used for passenger traffic, affords a valuable highway for com- 
merce, being navigable here by cargo boats of from 30 to 35 tons 
burden. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway cuts across a* corner of 
the District for a few miles in the extreme east. 

Trade and Commerce^ Manufactures^ etc. — Tl^ principal articles of 
trade are grain, cotton, molasses, and native cloth. A considerable 
trade within the District is also carried on in cattle. Manufactures are 
quite unimportant. Coarse cotton cloth is woven by the Kori and 
JuUha castes. At Bandhud, brass vessels are manufactured, and other 
rough metal work is carried on. Sugar and indigo are made on a very 
small scale in pargand Chdnda. Under native rule, the manufacture of 
salt and saltpetre was largely carried on, but it has now been discon- 
tinued. All villages of any consequence have their own bdzdrs^ either 
permanent or periodical. The latter are often nothing more than open- 
air markets, held on certain fixed days of the week ; the former are 
sometimes large walled enclosures, bisected by a road, and lined with 
shops on either side. These local bdzdrs are small but important centres 
of commerce. Every village may be said to be affiliated to one of them, 
and each of them in turn is connected in its dealings with one or 
more of the larger emporia. The principal bdzdrs are as follows:— 
(i) Perkinsganj, at the civil station, founded shortly after the re- 
occupation of Oudh by Colonel Perkins, Deputy Commissioner. One 
of the newest, it is nevertheless one of the most flourishing markets in 
the District. A large trade is carried on here, and goods are brought 
for sale from a great distance. Its rapid growth has been favoured by 
the extremely convenient nature of its position. It is in close proximity 
to the District court-house, the sadr taJislly and the thdnds ; and is hence 
mubh frequented by persons whose business takes them to those places. 
It is also little more than half a mile from the right bank of the Gumti, 
so that if trade be slack here, unsold goods can be easily placed in boats 
and carried by wat«* to Jaunpur. (2) SuhiVbdzdrt in the village of 
Mawayya Rahmatgarh, in pargand Ja^spur* founded about fbrty years 
ago by some members of a welkoKio Sukul (Brdhman) famfly. It 
shares Feikinsgan the advantage of being near the Gumti 
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(3) Gaur^nj, eaUed after the deity of that name, and founded byRijd 
Mddho Sinh of Amethi about twenty-five years ago It is in the 

village of Rijgarh a few miles east of Jdis. (4) Bandhui, an old bizAr 
on the Lucknow and Jaunpur road, close to Hasanpur. (5) Allganj, in 
the village of Unchgdon, pargani Sultdnpur, founded in 1795 by the 
tdlMdr of Mani^rpur. 

Administration.— Vcio total revenue, im|)erial and local, of Sultdnpur 
District in 187a amounted to 138,127, of which £\ 15,720 was derived 
from the land tax. The expenditure in the same year was only ;f22,304. 
The District contains 8 civil and revenue, and 9 magisterial courts. 
For the protection of person and property, there is a regular police force 
of 379 officers and men, besides a village watch, numbering 2664, The 
daily average number of prisoners in jail during 1875 was 496. In 
1875, the District contained in all 117 Government and inspected 
schools, attended by 4607 pupils. Of these, the principal is the High 
School at the civil station, which affords instruction in four lang|||||$bs, 
viz. English, Urdu, Hindi, and Persian, and teaches up to the standard 
of the entrance examination of the Calcutta U niversity. Next in import- 
ance comes the town school of Jagdispur. The charitable institutions 
consist of 4 dispensaries, which in 1875 afforded gratuitous medical 
relief to 13,177 persons ; and a poorhouse. 

Climate^ etc . — The climate, judged by a tropical or semi-tropical 
standard, is mild, temperate, and healthy. From October to June 
westerly winds prevail ; and during the first four of these months the 
atmosphere is dry, cold, and bracing, more particularly after rain, of 
which there is almost invariably a slight fall after Christmas, Towards 
the end of February the wind increases in force, the temperature 
becomes higher, and by the end of March, if not earlier, the hot winds 
set in. These, however, are much less trying in Sultdnpur than in the 
more western Districts of Oudh. They do not begin till some hours 
after daybreak, and seldom continue long after nightfall, while they 
occasionally cease for several days together. In these intervals, which 
become more and more frequent as the hot weather progresses, a north- 
east wind takes their place. About the middle of June the rainy season 
commences, and, with occasional breaks of greater or less duration, con- 
tinues till the end of September or beginning of October. During this 
period the wind scarcely ever shifts from the east From the middle 
of October the weather gets cool and pleasant 1 he Report on the 
Meteorology of India for 1877 returns the average annual rainfdl of 
SultinpuF for the previous ten years at 46'! 7 inches, the highest rainfall 
of any Oudh District The average monthly temperature at the Sult^- 
pur Dispensary in May 1875 was returned at 95*2* F., in July 89*3 , 
and in December 67;2*. 

Medkal Aspects, The chief endemic diseases of Sultanpur are 
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fevers, and it is estimated that about 10 per cent of the population 
suffers every year from some form of this disease. Dysentery and 
diarrhoea come next, being most prevalent at the end of the rains and 
the commencement of the cold season. Leprosy is also common, 
as well as other cutaneous ' disorders. Cholera epidemics occurred 
in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872; but from the latter year to 1877, the 
disease has not appeared in an epidemic form. Small-pox is never 
wholly absent from the District. It is most fatal during the dry hot 
weather until the rains set in, after which the mortality decreases till it 
reaches a minimum, about the middle of the cold season. Vaccinators 
have been employed by Government in recent years, but their efforts 
have as yet been confined to the town of Sultanpur and the surrounding 
villages. Cattle-disease (rinderpest), of a very fatal type, is always more 
or less prevalent in the District 

Sult^pur . — Tahsil or Subdivision of Sultdnpur District, Oudh ; 
situated between 26* 3' and 26“ 30' n. lat, and between 81“ 46' and 
82" 22' E. long. ; bounded on the north by Bikdpur tahsil in Faizdbdd 
(Fyzdbiid) District, on the east by Kadipur tahsil, on the south by 
Kiipur tahsil, and on the west by Musafarkhina tahsil. Area, 504 
square miles, of which 271 are cultivated; pop. (1869), 314,465, 
namely, Hindus, 282,239, Muhammadans, 32,226; males, 159,832, 
and females, 154,633 ; average density of population, 624 per square 
mile. This Subdivision comprises the two par^ands of Sultinpur and 
Sultdnpur-Baraunsl 

Sultdnpiir.---Arrj^tf«<f of Sultdnpur District, Oudh, stretching along 
the south bank of the Gumti. A rather dreary and dry expanse 
of country, with no large towns except Sultanpur, and intersected by 
ravines stretching down to the Gumti. Area, 246 square miles, of 
which 125 are cultivated; pop. (1.869), ^59*225, namely, Hindus, 
138,357, and Muhammadans, 20,868. Number of villages, 401, of 
which 238 are held under tdlukddri and 163 under zandnddri tenure. 
The most numerous class of the community are the Brdhmans, who 
number 221789, but they only form a small proportion of the land- 
holding class. The Chkmars come next in point of numbers with 
19,829, and they also aie not a land-holding class. The principal 
landed piioprietors are the Bachgoti Kshattriyas, who own 94 tdlukddri 
and 96 zaminddri villages. The Khdnzida Bachgotis, who are con- 
verts to Muhammadanism, own in tdlukddri and 19 zaminddri 
villages. 

Sultinpiir. — ^Town in Sultinpur District, Oudh, and administrative 
headquarters of the District ; situated on the right bank of the Gumti, 
in lat 26* rs' 50" N,, and long, 82* yV 10' e. The original town* 
on the opposite or left bank of the river, is said to have been 
founded by Kusa, son of Rdma, and to have been ntraed after , him 
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Kusapura or Kusabhdwanpur. It subsequently fell into the hands of 
the Bhars, who retained it until it was taken from them by the Musal- 
m^s in the 12th century a.d. About seven hundred years ago, it is 
^aid that two brothers, Sayyid Muhammad and Sayyid AU-ud-din, horse 
dealers by profession, visited Eastern Oudh, and offered soipe horses 
for sale to the Bhar chieftains of Kusabhdwanpur, who seized the horses 
and put the two brothers to death. This came to the ears of AU-ud-din 
Ghori, who determined to punish such an outrage upon the descendants 
of the prophet. Gathering a mighty host, therefore, he set out for 
KusabhAwanpur, and at length arrived and pitched his tents in Karaundi, 
then a dense jungle near the devoted town, on the opposite side of the 
river. Here he remained encamped for a year without gaining any 
advantage over the besieged ; until, feigning to be weary of the fruitless 
contest, and anxious only to obtain an unmolested retreat, he had some 
hundreds of palanquins richly fitted up, and sent them as a peace- 
offering to the Bhars, pretending that they were filled with presents. 
The cupidity of the Bhars overcame their caution, and they received the 
pretended gifts within their walls. At a given signal, the palanquins 
were thrown open, and there sprang out a crowd of armed warriors, 
who, thus taking their enemies unprepared, speedily put them to the 
sword. Kusabhdwanpur was reduced to ashes, and a new town called 
SulUnpur, after the title of the victor, rose upon its ruins. SulUnpur 
is often mentioned by Muhammadan chroniclers, but does not seem to 
have been a place of any great note, although at one time a flourishing 
little town, with several mahallas or wards. During the earlier half of 
the present century, a military station or cantonment was established by 
the native Government on the opposite bank of the river, and from this 
time the old town began to decline. In 1839, it was described as 
having no manufacture or trade, and with a population of only 1500. 
The place was finally razed to the ground during the military operations 
connected with the re-occupation of the Province after the Mutiny, in 
consequence of the inhabitants having been concerned in the murder 
of two British civilians at the time of the outbreak. The military 
cantonment was then occupied by a regiment of Native cavalry, and 
two of Native infantfy, who rose in mutiny on the 9th June 1857, and, 
after firing on and murdering two of their officers, sacked the station, 
and proceeded to join the main body of the rebels. On the re-occupa- 
tion of the Province, a detachment of European troops was stationed 
here for a time; but in 1861, all the troops, British and Native, were 
withdrawn, and the place ceased to be a military cantonment. The 
present civil station occupies the site of the old cantonments, and con- 
tained a population in 1869 of 5708. It has been much improved of 
late years ; the unsightliness of the bleak ravines leading down to the 
tiver is hidden by the foliage of acacia trees, and the roads are lined 
voL.vin. 
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on either side with rows of mango and other shade-giving trees. A fine 
public garden, more than lo acres in extent, has also been laid out. 
The principal public buildings are the court-houses, jail, police station, 
Government schools, charitable dispensary, and church. 

Sulttopiir.— Town in Kingra District, Punjab, and headquarters of 
Kullu tahM; situated in Kullu Proper, on the right bank of the Beas 
(Biis), in lat. 31“ 58' N., and long. 77” 7' £., at an elevation of 4092 
feet above sea level. Pop. (1868), iroo. Successively the seat of 
administration under the Kullu Rdjis, the Sikhs, and the British. 
Perched upon a natural eminence, and once surrounded by a wall, so 
that it must have formerly been a place of great strength. Only two 
gateways now remain of the ancient fortifications. Large rambling 
palace, with sloping slate roof and cut-stone walls. Suburb inhabited 
by Lahiilis, who seek a refuge in Sultdnpur from the severity of their 
own winter. Many shops owned by traders from Kdngra, Lahiil, and 
liddkh. Considerable transit trade between the plains and Leh or 
Central Asia; estimated value in 1862, ^£23,000, risen in 1870 to 

15 0,000. Important fair every year in October, when 80 minor 
divinities come up to pay their respects at the shrine of Raghundth Ji, 
the orthodox superior deity. Tatml^ police station, post office, dis- 
pensary, sar&i (native rest-house). 

8 lllt 4 zipur* — ^Saline tract in Gurgdon and Rohtak Districts, Punjab. 
Salt is manufactured from brine in wells, evaporated by solar heat in 
shallow pans. This tract lies on the banks of the great Najafgarh 
jhU^ and the principal works, both as to quantity and quality of pro- 
duce, are in a cluster of villages on the borders of the two Districts. 
The total area of the saline region is 1565 acres, the number 
of wells 330, and the number of pans 3799. The quantity manu- 
factured at all the wells in 1871-72 was 456,41 r maunds^ the greater 
portion of which was consumed in Delhi Sultdnpur salt also finds a 
market in the Upper Dodb, Rohilkhand, the eastern Punjab, and even 
in Oudh and Mfrzdpur. The demand increases yearly, and the pro^ 
spects of the trade are excellent. The works cduld turn out, if neces- 
sary, an estimated quantity of 50,000 tons annually. The great drawback 
has hitherto consisted in the want of efficient transport, now afforded 
by the Rijputdna State Railway. 

Snlttopiir. — Town in Sahdranpur District, North-Western Provinces ; 
situated 9 miles north-west of Sahdranpur town. Pop. (1872), 3022* 
Founded by Sultdn Bahlol Lodi about 1450 a.d. Noted for the 
number and wealth of its Jain or Sarangi merchants, who carry on a 
considerable trade in sugar and salt with the Punjab. 

Snmdill— River in the north of Lakhimpur District, Assam, which 
rises far up amid the Daphld Hills, and, flowing souflt, ultimately 

fdls into ffie Subansiri, a tributary of the Brahmaputrai Among its 
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own affluents, within British territory, are the Garidjdn, Dhol, and 

Gh^. 

gumerpur.— Town in Hamfrpur District, North-Western Provinces; 
standing on the open plain, in lat. 25“ 50' n., and long. 8o‘ 12' 5'' e., 9 
miles south-east of Hamlrpur town. Pop. (1872), 5599, consisting of 
5152 Hindus and 447 Muhammadans. Anciently a place of some import- 
ance, as proved by the numerous mounds and ruins in the town itself 
and its vicinity. Pottery and coins have been found among the remains. 
Two ruined forts, respectively attributed by tradition to a Nawdb of 
Farrukhdbdd and Khamdn Sinh, a Bundela chief in the middle of the 
last century. Police station, tahsili school 
giunesar (SufMswar).—Y{\\\ range in Champ^ran District, Bengal, 
lying between 27“ 20' and 27“ 30' n. lat., and between 84* 5' and 84* 
39' E. long. The frontier line with Nepil runs along the top of these 
hills, from the Kddi nadi to the source of the Panchnad river. The 
total length of the chain is about 46 miles, the highest point being 2270 
feet high, and the average height 1500 feet. In some places the range is 
inaccessible to man. The character of the surface varies, being rocky 
and barren in some places, while in others it is thickly studded with trees 
or covered with grass. At the eastern extremity, where the Kddi nadi 
divides the range, is situated the pass leading into Deoghdt in Nepdl, 
through which the British army successfully marched in 1814-15. The 
other principal passes are the Sumesar, Kdpan, and Harlan Harha. 

8limla.~-One of the petty States in JhaUwdr, Kdthidwir, Bombay ; 
consisting of 2 villages, with 4 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^£762 ; of which ;^96 is paid as tribute to the British 
Government, and £10 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 
gmnpter Native State in Bundelkhand.— Samthar. 

Sun&ngai\j. — ^Town in Sylhet District, Assam . — See Sonai^oanj. 
gunapnr.: — Town in Ganjdm District, Madras.— Sonapur. 
StUlda.— Town in North Kdnara District, Madras. 
SnndarapindiaiDi (called after a pdndyan king, perhaps the * Sender 
Bandi* of Marco Polo). — Agricultural village in Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. Lat. 9* 36' 30'' n., long. 77" 44' is'" e. ; pop. (1871), 9290, 
inhabiting 2069 houses. 

Stuuifurbaing, Tho. — ^A vast tract of forest and swamp, forming the 
southernmost portion of the Gangetic Delta, Bengal ; extends along the 
sea-face of the Bay of Bengal, from the estuary of the Hdglf to that of 
the Meghnd. Lat 21* 30' 40' to 22* 37' 30' n., long, 88 4 30 to 
91* 14' o' E, The SundRrbans occupy an area of 753* square miles ; 
iheir extreme length along .the coast is about 165 miles, and their 
greatest breadth from north to south about 81 miles. They are 
bounded on the north by the permanently settled lands of the Districte 
t>f the Twenty-four Paigands, Jessor, and Bdkarganj; on the west an 
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east by the estuaries of the HiigU and the Meghnd respectively; and 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. No information exists showing 
the separate population of the Sundarbans, this tract being included in 
the Census Report (1872) with the adjoining Districts. The Sundarbans 
are administered by a special Commissioner. 

Physical Aspects, — ^The country is one vast alluvial plain, where the 
continual process of land-making has not yet ceased. It abounds in. 
morasses and swamps, now gradually filling up, and is intersected by 
large rivers and estuaries running from north to south. These are 
connected with each other by an intricate series of branches, and the 
latter in their turn by innumerable smaller channels ; so that the whole 
tract is a' tangled network of streams, rivers, and water-courses, enclosing 
a large number of islands of various shapes and sizes. It is bordered 
by a fringe of reclaimed land situated along the northern boundary, 
except in Bdkarganj, where some of the clearings extend almost down 
to the sea. These reclaimed tracts are entirely devoted to rice culti- 
vation. There are no ‘villages’ in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word ; and the cultivators live far apart in little hamlets among their 
fields. The unreclaimed portion of the Sundarbans near the sea con- 
sists of impenetrable jungle and thick underwood, traversed by 
gloomy -looking water -courses. This thick jungle forms an admir- 
able protection against the storm-waves which sometimes accomi^ny 
cyclones in the Bay of Bengal A list of the principal trees of the 
Sundarbans forests will be found in the Statistical Account of Bengal^ ^ 
vol i. pp. 304-309. The commonest of them is the sundri (Heritiera 
littoralis), which abounds throughout the tract, and yields a good hard 
wood, used for building purposes, and for making carriage shafts, 
furniture, and boats. Most of the boats in the Sundarbans, and in the 
northern portions of the Districts of the Twenty-four Pargands, Jessor, 
and Bdkarganj, are made, wholly pr in part, of this tree. A total area 
of 1581 square miles in the Sundarbans has been demarcated as 
‘ reserved forests ; ’ and a considerable proportion of the remaining area 
has also been placed under the Forest Department as ^protected 
forests.’ In 1877-78, the total forest revenue yeceived was ^i 7 > 4 oo> 
as against charges amounting to only ;£3345. . The aggregate amount 
of firewood and timber removed under cognisance of the officials was 
9 ,xo3,25o mounds^ on which toll was levied at the rate of i dnnd\i^) 
per maund for sundri timber, and ipice (i J farthing) per maund for all 
other wood. 

The physical features vary considerably in difierent portions of the 
Sundartos, and the whole tract may be divided, according to these 
variations, into three sections— (i) a western part, including the country 
lying between the Hiigli and the Jamuni and Kalindf rivers; (a) a 
central part, between the Jamuni and the Baleswar ; and (3) the eastern 
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portion, extending from the Baleswar to the Meghna. Tlie first and 
the last of these sections lie comparatively high, and the ground slopes 
downwards, towards the central tract, which is low and swampy. In the 
western division, the w^ater of the streams is, for the most part, salt ; 
and the cultivated lands, arc surrounded by high embankments, dotted 
over with scattered clusters of huts. In the central marshy parts, there 
are no habitations, the cultivators never living on or near their fields ; 
the water is not salt, and the embankments which surround the fields 
are lower than in the west. In the eastern portion, the lands being 
high, and the river water comparatively fresh, embankments are not 
necessary for the protection of the crops ; the soil, too, is richer than 
in the western and central portions ; and every well-to-do peasant has 
his granaries surrounded by a grove of palms and other trees. 

It is impossible to give an account of the river system of the Sundar- 
bans which shall be at once detailed and intelligible. The reader who 
desires special information regarding any of the estuaries of the Gan- 
getic Delta, should consult Horsburgh’s Sailing Directions} We must 
satisfy ourselves with giving here the principal arms of the sea : they 
are, proceeding from west to east, the HiigU, Sattarmukhf, Jdmird, 
Matld, Bdngddunf, Gudsubd, Rdimangal, Malanchd, Bdra Pdngd, 
Marjdtd or Kdgd, Bdngard, Haringhdtd or Baleswar, Rabndbdd channel, 
and the Meghnd river. The wild animals found in the Sundarbans arc 
tigers (which are very numerous, and cause much havoc, often seriously 
interfering with the work of reclamation), leopards, rhinoceros, 
buffaloes, hogs, wild cats, deer of several varieties, porcupines, otters, 
monkeys, etc. Fish abound; and the python, cobra, and many 
other kinds of snake are’ found. Among the birds of the Sundarbans 
are adjutants, vultures, pelicans, kites, hawks, owls, doves, green 
pigeons, panots, panoquets, jungle-fowl, kingfishers, jays, orioles, 
snipe, teal, pheasants, plover, partridges, and every description of water- 
fowl 

History, -The name ‘Sundarban* has been variously explained, 
some deriving it from sundar, beautiful, and ban, forest ; others from 
the sundri, which is, as already stated, the commonest tree in the jungles. 
Sundri simply means * beautiful,^ but the word has been connected by 
some writers with sindur, ‘vermilion,* the wood being of a reddish 
colour. A much less probable derivation traces the word to Chandrawip, 
ibe name of an old zaminddri pargand ; while, according to another 
but altogether unlikely etymology, the tract took its name from the 
Chandabhandas, or Shandabhand^, a tribe of salt-makers. The exten- 
sion of the name to the whole coast is modern. It has 
a disputed iipint whether the Sundarbans were formerly inhabited. 

' London i 18^. Quoted, so far as the Sundarbans rivers arc concerned, in vol l 

^^^tSitaiUHcidAccwfUofBen^ pp. 294-299- 
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Remains of buildings— houses and have been found in isolated 
parts of the jungle, showing that at any rate there were occasional 
settlers in those parts. But no evidence has yet been obtained to 
prove that the tract south of the present limit of cultivation was, as has 
often been asserted, at one time studded with towns or villages. It 
seems, on the contrary, probable that the northern limit has remained 
for about 400 years where it is at present. The question will be found 
discussed at some length in the StaHstical Account of Bengal (vol. i. pp. 
320, 32 1, 380-385). A very remarkable depression of the surface appears 
to have taken place at some not very distant period, large sundk trees 
having been found (not only in the Sundarbans, but as far north as 
Sialdah, a suburb of Calcutta) standing as they grew, at depths varying 
from 10 to 30 feet below the present level of the country. Various 
attempts have been made to account for this circumstance, but it has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

Reclamation of the Sundarbans, — ^The earliest historical attempt to 
reclaim the Sundarbans was made by Khin Jahdn, a Muhammadan chief, 
who died in 1459 a.d., and whose clearings at Bdgherhat in Jessor 
remain to this day (a Jessor). The more recent attempts date from 
1782, when Mr. Henckell, the first English judge and magistrate of 
Jessor, inaugurated the system of reclamation at present existing. 
He began by establishing market-places at Kachnd, Chdndkhdli, and 
Henckellganj, on the line of water communication between Calcutta and 
the eastern Districts. Henckellganj, named after its founder by his 
native agent, appears as Hingulgunge on the Survey maps. All these 
places were at that time in the forest, and Mr. HenckelFs first step 
was to make clearings of the jungle; that done, the lands immedi- 
-ately around the clearings were gradually brought under cultivation. 

In 1784, Mr. Henckell submitted a scheme for the reclamation of 
the Sundarbans, which met with the approval of the Board of Revenue. 
The principal proposal was, that grants of jungle land should be made 
on favourable terms to people undertaking to reclaim them; and 
Mr, Henckell urged the scheme on the grounds that it would yield 
a revenue from lands then utterly unproductive, and that by the 
cultivation a reserve fund of rice would be formed against seasons of 
drought, the crops in the Sundarbans being very little dependent 
upon rainfall. In 1787, Mr. Henckell was appointed * Superintendent 
ipx cultivating the Sundarbans,’ and already at that time 7000 acres 
iyere under cultivation. In the following year, however, disputes arose 
inth the zamlnddrs who possessed lands adjoining the Sundarbans 
grants ; and as the zaminddrs not only claimed a right to lands culti’ 
vated by holders of these grants, but enforced that claims, the | 
number of grants began to fall off rapidly. Mr. Henckell showed 
the cause of this falling off, and expressed a conviction that if the 
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bountoira of the lands held by the neighbouring zamindAn were only 
s6ttl6d|' the number of grants would at once increase again j but the 
Board of Revenue had grown lukewarm about the whole scheme, and 
in 1790 practically abandoned it Several of the old grants forthwith 
relapsed into jungle. In 1807, however, applications which had for some 
time previously ceased began to come in again j and since that time, 
reclamation has steadily progressed, until, in 1872, the Commissioner of 
the Sundarbans estimated the area under cultivation at 695,733 acres, or 
1087 square miles, of which 493.907 acres, or two-thirds of the whole, 
were reclaimed between 1830 and 1872. The number of estates in 
the latter year was 431, paying a land revenue of ;^4i,757. 

Population ^ — No separate Census has ever been taken of the popula- 
tion of the Sundarbans ; the inhabitants being enumerated almost 
entirely in the Twenty-four Parganas, Jessor, and Bakarganj 
Districts. The Hindus of the tract belong, almost without exception, 
to the low Siidra castes ; the Muhammadans in the BAkarganj section, 
and in part of Eastern Jessor, are Fardizfs, who are a turbulent and 
litigious sect, though not actively fanatical. The bulk of the population 
has come from the Districts in the north, but in the eastern portion (the 
Bdkaiganj Sundarbans) there is a considerable proportion of immigrant 
Maghs from the Ardkdn coast. As has already been stated, there are 
no towns or villages in the Sundarbans ; a list of the river-side trading 
marts will be found below. Port Canning, on the Matld river, was 
formerly a municipality; it was started by an English company to 
supply an auxiliary harbour to Calcutta, with which town it is connected 
by rail The attempt failed, and the place is now quite deserted. 

Agriculture . — ^The principal staple of the Sundarbans is rice, of which 
two crops (dus or autumn, and dman or winter harvest) are raised in the 
year ; the former, however, is only cultivated to a very limited extent. 
The rice of the eastern and western portions of the Sundarbans is said 
to be of finer quality than that grown in the central tract The 
cultivators grow a few other crops — ^vegetables, pulses, etc. — for home 
consumption. Sugar-cane and pdn are cultivated in the Bdkarganj 
Sundarbans; and successful attempts have been made to grow jute. 
The price of ordinary rice varies from 3s. pd. to 5s. 6d. a cwt Wages 
are for the most part paid in kind. An account of the tenures of the 
Sundarbans will be found in the article on Jessor. 

Natural 'Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, ^d the storm- 

waves which sometimes accompany them, are the only natural calamities 
to which the Sundarbans are subject The inlying tracts are to a gi^ 
extent protected from the effect of these storm-waves by the belt of thick 
jungle near^he sea, as well as by the sandhills formed along the coast 
by the heavy silt-laden swell which rolls shoreward during the south-west 
monsoon. 
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Trade , — There are several river-side trading villages on the border 
between the Sundarbans and the adjactent Districts ; and as almost all 
the traffic between Calcutta and the eastern Districts is carried on by 
boat routes through the Sundarbans, the periodical markets held at 
these places are well attended The principal of them are — Bdsrd and 
Basantpur, on the boundary-line between the Twenty-four Pargands 
and the Sundarbans; and Chdndkhdli, Morellganj, and Khulnd, near 
the Jessor Sundarbans. By far the most valuable export of the Sundar- 
bans is timber and firewood. According to the registration returns for 
1876-77, about 57,000 tons of timber, valued at ^£480,000, and 157,000 
tons of firewood, valued at ;£'i 10,000, were imported into Calcutta. 
Other products of the Sundarbans which form articles of trade are canes 
and reeds (of which baskets and mats are made), honey, beeswax, and 
shell lime. Large quantities of fish are caught and sent to Calcutta. 

Tlte Sundarbans Waterways are of the first importance, as being the 
chief means of communication between Calcutta and the East. Not 
only the jungle produce of the Sundarbans, but also the rice, jute, and 
oil-seeds of all Eastern and Northern Bengal, as well as the tea of 
Assam and Cachdr, are carried by one or other of these routes. Nearly 
all the innumerable cross channels which divide the Sundarbans into a 
network of islands are navigable; but traffic naturally follows certain 
defined routes, which are themselves liable to change, as old streams 
silt up and new channels open out year by year. The central mart of 
the Sundarbans is Khulna in Jessor, at the junction of the Athara- 
banka and the Bhairab rivers, towards which all the great boat-routes 
converge. Khulnd is about 5 1 miles by water due east of Calcutta, 
with which it is connected by the ‘ Calcutta Canals,’ under the super- 
vision of the Public Works Department. The two ‘ Calcutta Canals ’ 
proper terminate at Samukpata and Bdmanghata, 16 and 12 miles 
respectively from Calcutta; but the tow-path is continued as far as 
Khulnd itself, so that boats can proceed by tracking at any state of the 
tide. From Khulnd, routes branch off north, east, and south. The 
chief northern route proceeds up the Athdrabanka, the Madhumati, and 
the Gprdi, into the Padma or main channel of the Ganges, and brings 
down the produce, not only of Northern Bengal, but also of Behar, 
during the dry season, when the Nadiya rivers are closed. In recent 
years, the silting up of this route has led to its abandonment by 
steamers. The eastern route from Khulnd passes down the Bhairab, 
and then by B*arisdl through Bdkarganj District to Dacca. The prin- 
cipal southern route comes out at Morrellganj. In 1876-77, the total 
number of boats registered as passing Khulnd was 130,313. All these 
streams are tidab and the mode of navigation by country floats is by 
using the ebb and flow of the tide. Part of every day’s journey has to 
be made with the ebb, and part with the flow, so that the speed of 
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voyage depends entirely upon the success with which each tide is 
caught. A whole fleet of boats may be seen at the recognised anchor- 
ages waiting for the tide j and the District from which they come can 
be readily distinguished by the shape of the bow and stern. Some of 
these anchorages are far from any habitations of men ; but all , sorts of 
necessaries (including water) are for sale at a sort of floating bdzdr. 
Large boats take about five days to get from Morrellganj to Chdndkhdli, 
and between these two places there is not a single permanent village. 
The steamer-routes through the Sundarbans are not the same as those 
followed by country boats. But even steamers avoid as much as 
possible the difficult navigation of the Hiigli river and the open sea. 
They cross the Districts of the Twenty-four Parganas and Jessor by a 
route lying far to the south, and hardly catch sight of a human abode 
until they appear at Morrellganj. 

The Calcutta and South-Eastern State Railway, originally intended 
to connect Calcutta with Port Canning on the Matla, may now, since 
the abandonment of that port, be regarded as merely a means of local 
communication through the Sundarbans. Its total length is only 28 
miles, and the traffic is almost entirely confined to the conveyance of 
firewood and a little rice to Calcutta. It was purchased by Govern- 
ment in 1868, by repayment of the capital that had been expended by 
the guaranteed company. Up to 31st March 1878, the total capital 
outlay had been ;£66o,48o. In the calendar year 1878, the gross 
receipts were £12, m, and the gross expenses £94371 the net 
earnings were thus £ 3 Z 9 h or $ per cent., being the highest figure yet 
obtained. The total number of passengers carried was ana 

the total quantity of goods 33,044 tons. 

For further information regarding the Sundarbans, the reader is 
referred to the articles on the TwENiy-rouR Parganas, Jessor, and 


Bakarganj. ^ ^ 

Sundargai^j.— Trading vill^e and produce depot in Rangpur 
District, Bengal. Chief exports-Trice, mustard seed, and jute. 
Sundeep.— Island in the Bay of Bengal.— Sandwip. 

Stmdoor— Hills in BelUry District, Madras.— bANDUR. 
Sundoor.— State in Madras.— Sandur. . 

8mikain.-Estate in Bastar, Central Provmces; 
viUages. Area, 400 square miles. It lies between a range of » 
theier SabU on the left bank of which stands Sunkam. the chief 
village. The forests contain much excellent teak. Kintha 

8«th.-Native State in J 
Bombay. Area, 394 square miles; pop. (i 87 *)> 49 i 75 hvthe 

on the noiAbyae States of Dun^ur 
Jhilod Submvision of the British ® ^ 1^ ,l,e Gt^ta 

the south by Bdriya State under Rewa Kintha, and by 
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Subdivision of the Panch Mahdlsj and on the west by Lundwira 
State. 

General Aspects.— -TYili territory is one of the wildest in Rewa Kintha. 
The country is rugged, being broken up by bare hills with valleys 
between. The soil is stony, but fertile. Irrigation is carried on from 
tanks and wells. The chief products are cereals and timber. 

History .— family of the chief of Sunth belongs to the division of 
Rdjputs known as Powars, and was originally settled at Ujjain. The 
dynasty was driven thence (it is stated in the loth century a.d.), and 
after some vicissitudes of fortune, settled at Jhdlod. There is a legend 
that the Emperor, hearing of the exceeding beauty of the daughter of 
Jhdlam Sinh, Rdnd of Jhdlod, demanded her in marriage, and that on 
Jhdlam Sinh declining the alliance, he was attacked by the Mughal 
army, and was defeated and killed. His son, Rdnd Sunth, fled for 
safety to the Sunth jungles, then under the sway of a Bhil chief called 
Sutta. In the year 1255, Sunth defeated Sutta, and took possession of 
his capital, called Brahmapuri. He changed its name to Sunth, and 
established his own dynasty. According to another tradition, the Sunth 
family is said to have come from Dhdr in Mdlwd, when that principality 
was conquered by the Muhammadans. The State was tributary to 
Sindhia, but, along with Lundwdra, the control over it was transferred 
to the British Government in 1812. The present chief (1876-77) is 
Mahdrdnd Partdb Sinh, a Rdjput of the Punwar clan. He is a minor 
of fifteen, and is under tuition at the Rdjkumdr College at Rdjkot. He 
is entitled to a salute of 9 guns, and has power to try his own subjects 
for capital oflences, without the express permission of the Political 
Agent. He enjoys an estimated gross revenue of ;£8ooo, inclusive of 
transit dues ; and pays a tribute of £,^00 jointly to the British Govern- 
ment and the Gdekwift of Baroda. A military force is maintained of 
140 men. During the minority of the chief, the affairs of the State are 
under the charge of the Political Agent of Rewa Kdntha. The family 
follows the rule of primogeniture in point of succession. 

SnntL— Chief town of Sunth State, Bombay. Lat. 22* 26' n., long. 

74’ 15' E* 

SliptiL — Subdivision of Bhdgalpur District, Bengal, lying between 
25’ 44' 30" and 26’ 35' 30" N. lat., and between 86" 21' 15" and 87* 
15' E. long. Area, 1275 square miles; number of villages, 678; 
houses, 97,217. Pop. (1872), 565,747, of whom 510,690, or 90*3 per 
cent, were Hindus; 54,981, or 97 per cent, Muhammadans; 70 
Christians; and 6 of other denominations. Proportibn of males in 
total population, 50*8 per cent ; average density of population, 444 
square mile; number of villages per square mile, 0*53; persons per 
village, 834 ; houses per square mile, 76 ; persons per house, 5*8. This 
SuWffvision comprises the 3 police circles of SdpUl, Bangdon, and 
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Nitthpur. In 1870-71, there was i magisterial and revenue court; a 
re^to police force of 71 men ; and a rural watch of 941 ; the cost of 
SuDOivisional administration was returned at ;^3848. 

Sdptt-ToTO (or more properly a coUection of three villages, Sdpdl 
Bhelahl, and Karael) m Bhdgalpur District. Bengal. Headquarters of 
the Subdivision of the same name. Lat 26* 6' 25" n., long. 86'* 38' 1 1" 
E. ; pop. (1872), 2178. Almost all the dwellings are built of reeds, as, 
the soil being sandy, earthen walls cannot be raised. The inhabitants 
consist of Banias, who deal in rice, cloth, and sweetmeats; a few 
weavers, Brdhmans, and Kdpsths, and a considerable number of 
Musalmdns. The suburban villages are wholly agricultural. 

Sur^garha.— Town in Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 25“ 15' 25" 
N., long. 86® 16' I E. ; pop. (1872), 7935, of whom 4245 were males 
and 3690 females. 

Svoeiipwc.'-Par^and in Bdra Banki District, Oudh; bounded 
on the north and east by the Kalyani river, on the south by the 
Gumti, and on the west by Siddhaur parganL Area, 81,645 
acres, of which 37,052 acres are cultivated; pop. (1869), 65,953, 
namely, Hindus, 62,955, and Muhammadans, 2998. This pargand 
comprises 107 villages, of which 57 are held under tdlukddrl^ 43 under 
zaminddriy and 7 under pattiddri tenure. Government land revenue, 
The chief village, founded 600 years ago, gives its name to 
the pargand. The tract was originally in possession of the Bhars, who 
were ousted by Pathdns. During the reign of Akbar, the Pathdn pro- 
prietor, Awar Khdn, refused to pay revenue. A force was sent against 
him, under Rdji Baram Bdli, when he was defeated, and his lands 
made over to the victor, the ancestor of the present idlukddr. 

Suriypur,— Village in Fatehpur District, North-Western Provinces ; 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, in lat. 26“ 9' n., and long. 
80“ 39' E. Several Hindu temples and or bathing-steps, some in 
ruins, line the water's edge. Bdzdr. 

Sordm. — Tahsil of Allahdbid District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the north bank of the Ganges. Area, 259 square miles, of 
which 145 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 177,755 ; land revenue, 23, 134; 
total Government revenue, ^^25,464; rental paid by cultivators, 
:£ 43 .S 07 

StiruilUlgalanL — Suburb of Salem town, Madras Presidency. It 
contains the Salem railway station on the Madras Railway (207 miles 
from Madras), which was opened in 1861. 

Surat— A British District in Guzerat, Bombay, lying between 20® 
15^ and 21* a8^ n. lat, and between 72* 38' and 73 3 ®^ 3 ® l®^frJ 
with ati area of 1669 square miles, and a population in 1872 of 607,087 
souls. Surat is bounded on the north by Broach District, and the 
Native State of Baroda; on the east by the States of Baroda, Bijpipla, 
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Binsda, and Dharampur; on the south by Thina (Tanna) District and 
the Portuguese territory of Daman ; and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 
A broad strip of Baroda territory separates the north-western from the 
south-eastern portion of the District. The administrative headquarters 
are at the city of Surat. 

Physical Aspects . — Surat District consists of a broad alluvial plain, 
stretching between the Ddng Hills and the coast, from the Kim river 
on the north, to the Damdnganga on the south. The coast-line runs 
along the Arabian Sea, where it begins to . narrow into the Gulf of 
Cambay. Small hillocks of drifted sand fringe the greater part of the 
shore, in some parts dry and barren, but in others watered by springs, 
enclosed by hedges, and covered with a thick growth of creepers and 
date-palms. Through the openings of the river mouths, however, the 
tide runs up behind the barrier of sandhills, and floods either per- 
manently or temporarily a large area of salt-marshes. Beyond spreads 
a central alluvial belt of highly cultivated land, with a width of about 6o 
miles in the north, where the important river Tapti forms a deep and 
fertile delta ; but as the coast-line trends towards the south, the hills 
at the same time draw nearer to the coast, and so restrict the alluvial 
country to a breadth of little more than 15 miles on the Daman border. 
The deep loam brought down by the Tdpti gives a level aspect to the 
northern tract ; but farther south, a number of small and rapid rivers 
have cut themselves ravine -like beds, between which lie rougher 
uplands with a scantier soil and poorer vegetation. In the hollows, 
and often on the open plain, rich deposits of black cotton-soil overlie 
the alluvium. The eastern border of the District consists of less fruitful 
lands, cut up by small torrents, and interspersed with mounds of rising 
ground. , Here the huts of an ill-fed and almost unsettled peasantry 
replace the rich villages of skilled cultivators in the central lowland. 
On the border, this wild region passes gradually into the hills and 
forests of the Dangs, an unhealthy jungle which none but the black 
aboriginal tribes can visit save at special periods of the year. The hills 
themselves consist of trap in many varieties, from solid basalt to soft 
amygdaloid, and belong orographically to the great trappean plateau of 
Central and Western India. Here cultivation entirely disappears, and 
the whole country lies under wild brushwood. The chief rivers of Surat, 
are the Tapti and the Kim, on the former of which stands the city of 
Surat The Tdpti gives rise to the largest alluvial lowland in the Dis- 
trict; but its frequent floods till lately caused great loss of life and 
damage to property. It enjoys a reputation for sanctity in Western 
India second only to that of the Narbadd. The District contains no 
natural lakes ; but reservoirs cover a total area of 10,838 acres. With 
one exception, they consi^ of small ponds, formed by throwing hon^- 
shoe embankmeiits across the natural lines of drainage. The fauna 
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includes a few tigers, stragglers from the jungles of Bansda and 
Dharampur, besides leopards, bears, wild boars, wolves, hyjenas, spotted 
deer, mid antelopes. Duck and other wildfowl abound during the cold 
season on, the ponds and reservoirs. 

History , — Surat was one of the earliest portions of India brought into 
close relations with European countries, and its history merges almost 
entirely into that of its capital, long the greatest maritime city of the 
peninsula. The city appears to be comparatively modern in its origin ; 
though the local Musalmdn historians assert that at the commencement 
of the 13th century Kutab-ud-dfn, after defeating Bhim Deo, Rdjput king 
of Anhilwdra, penetrated as far south as Rdnder and Surat. The District 
then formed part of the dominions ruled over by a Hindu chief, who fled 
from his fortress at Kdnrej, 13 miles east of Surat city, and submitted to 
the Musalmdn conqueror, so obtaining leave to retain his principality. In 
1347, during the Guzerat rebellion in the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, 
Surat was given up to be plundefred by the troops of the Emperor. In 
1^73, Firoz Tughlak built a fort at Surat to protect the town against 
the Bhfls. During the 15th century, no notice of Surat occurs in 
the chronicles of the Musalmdn kings of Ahmedabdd. But tradition 


generally assigns the foundation of the modern city to the beginning 
of the 1 6th century, when a rich Hindu trader, Gopi by name, 
settled here, and made many improvements. As early as 1514, 
the Portuguese traveller, Barbosa, describes Surat as ‘a very import- 
ant seaport, frequ^ted by many ships from Malabar and all other 
ports,' Two years before, the Portuguese had burnt the town, an 
outrage which they repeated in 153® ^ 53 ^* Thereupon, the 

Ahmeddbdd king gave orders* for building a stronger fort, completed 
about 1546. In 1.572, Surat fell into the hands of the Mirzas, then in 
rebellion against the Emperor Akbar. ICarly in the succeeding year, 
Akbar arrived in person before the town, which he captured after a 
vigorous siege. For 160 years, the city and District remained under the 
administration of officers appointed by the Mughal court During the 
reigns of Akbar, Jahdngfr, and Shdh Jahdn, Surat enjoyed unbroken 
peace, and rose to be one of the first mercantile cities of India. In 
Akbar^s great Revenue Survey, the city is mentioned as a first-lass ^rt, 
ruled by two distinct officers. Since iS 73 , the Portuguese had rernained 
undisputed masters of the Surat seas. But in 1608, an English ship 
arrived at the mouth of the Tipti, bringing letteB from James t 
to the Emperor Jahilngfr. Mukarab Kh^n, the Mughal governor, 
allowed the^captain to bring his merchandise into the town. Next 
year, a second Eiiglish ship'arrived off Guzerat, but was wretted on 
the Surat coast The Portuguese endeavoured to prevent the ship- 
wrecked crew from settling in the town, and they ^ringly went up to 
Agm wMi their captain. In 1609, Bahddur, the last Musalmdn kmg of 
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Ahmedibid, attempted unsuccessfully to recover Surat from the 
Mughals. Two years later, a small fl^et of 3 English ships arrived in 
the T^pti; but as the Portuguese occupied the coast and entrance, the 
English admiral, Sir H. Middleton, was compelled to anchor outside. 
Small skirmishes took place between the rival traders, until in the end 
the English withdrew. In 161 a, however, the Governor of Guzerat con- 
cluded a treaty by which our countrymen were permitted to trade at 
Surat, Cambay, Ahmedibdd, and Gogo. After a fierce fight with the 
Portuguese, the English made good their position, established a factory, 
and shortly after obtained a charter from the Emperor. Surat thus 
became the seat of a Presidency under the East India Company. The 
Company’s ships usually anchored in a roadstead north of the mouth 
of the Tdpti, called in old books ‘ Swally ’ or ‘ Swally Road,’ but 
correctly Suwdli. Continued intrigues between the Portuguese and 
the Mughals made the position of the English traders long uncertain, 
till Sir Thomas Roe arrived in 1615, and went on to Ajmere, where 
Jahdngir then held his court After three years’ residence there. Roe 
returned to the coast in 1618, bringing important privileges for the 
English. Meanwhile, the Dutch had also made a settlement in Surat, and 
obtained leave to establish a factory. Early travellers describe the city 
as populous and wealthy, with handsome houses and a great trade. The 
fifty years between the establishment of the English and Dutch, and the 
accession of Aurangzeb, formed a time of great and increasing prosperity 
for Surat. With the access of wealth, the town improved greatly in appear- 
ance. During the busy winter months, lodgings could hardly be obtained, 
owing to the influx of people. Caravans came and went to Golconda, 
to Agra, to Delhi, and to Lahore. Ship^ arrived from the Konkan and 
Malabar coast; while from the outer world, besides the flourishing 
European trade, merchants came from Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, 
and Acheen in Sumatra. Silk and cotton cloth formed the chief 
articles of export. European ships did not complete the lading and 
unlading of their cargoes at Surat ; but having disposed of a part of 
their goods, and laid in a stock of indigo for the home market, they took 
on a supply of Guzerat manufactures for the eastern trade, and sailed 
to Acheen and Bantam, where they exchanged the remainder of their 
European and Indian merchandise for spices. The Dutch in particular 
made Surat their principal factory in India, while the French also 
had a small settlement Under Aurangzeb, the District suffered from 
firequent MarhatUi raids, which, however, did little to impair its mercan- 
tile position. The silting up of the head of the Cambay Gulf, the 
disturbed state of Northern Guzerat, and the destruction of Diu by the 
Maskat Arabs in 1670, combined to centre the trade of the Province 
upon Surat Its position as ^ the Gate of Mecca ’ was further increased 
in unportance by the religious zeal of Aurangzeb. But the of the 
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predatory MarhattA power put a temporary check to its prosperity. The 
first considerable MarhattA raid took place in 1664, when Sivajf the 
Great suddenly appeared before Surat, and pillaged the city unopposed 
for three days. He collected in that short time a booty estimated at 
one million sterling. Encouraged by this success, the MarhattA 
leader returned in the year 1669, and once more plundered the town. 
Thenceforward, for several years a MarhattA raid was almost an annual 
certainty. The Europeans usually retired to their factories on these 
occasions, and endeavoured, by conciliating the MarhattAs, to save their 
own interests.^ Nevertheless, the city probably reached its highest pitch 
of wealth during this troublous period at the end of the 17th century. 
It contained a population estimated at 200,000 persons, and its build- 
ings, especially two handsome mosques, were not unworthy of its com- 
mercial greatness. In 1695, it is described as ‘the prime mart of 
India,— all nations of the world trading there ; no ship trading in the 
Indian Ocean but what puts into Surat to buy, sell, or load.’ But the 
importance of Surat to the English East India Company declined 
considerably during the later part of Aurangzeb’s reign, partly owing 
to the growing value of Bombay, and partly to the disorders in the city 
itself. In 1678, the settlement was reduced to an Agency, though three 
years later it once more became a Presidency. In 1684, orders were 
received to transfer the chief seat of the Company’s trade to Bombay, 
a transfer actually effected in 1687. During the greater part of this 
period, the Dutch were the most successful traders in Surat. From 
the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the authority of the Delhi court 
gradually declined, and the MarhattAs established themselves in power 
up to the very walls of Surat The governors nominally appointed by 
the Mughals employed themselves chiefly in fighting with the Hindu 
intruders for the country just beyond the gates. At length, in 1735, 
Teg Bakht KhAn, governor of the city, made himself entirely independent; 
and for twenty-seven years Surat remained under a native dynasty. For 
the first thirteen years of this period, Teg Bakht KhAn maintained an 
unbroken control over the city; but after his death in 1746, a time of 
complete anarchy intervened. The English and Dutch took an active 
part in the struggles for the succession, sometimes in concert, and 
sometimes as partisans of the rival competitors. In i 759 » iJ'ternal 
faction had rendered trade so insecure, that the authorities at Bombay 
determined to make an attack upon Surat, with the sanction of the 
MarhattAs, now practically masters of Western India. After a slight 
resistance, the governor capitulated, and the English became supreme 
in Surat For forty-one years, the government of the new dependency 
was practically carried on by the conquerors, but the governors or NawAbs 
still retained a show of independence until 1800. The earlier ycam^ 
the English rule formed again a flourishing period for Surat, when the 
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city increased in size, owing partly to the security of British protection 
and partly to the sudden development of a great export trade m raw 
cotton with China. The population of the city was estimated at 
800,000 persons ; and though this figure is doubtless excessive, Surat 
was probably the most populous town in all India. Towards the close of 
the century, however, the general disorder of all Central and Southern 
India, and the repeated wars in Europe, combined to weaken its 
prosperity. Two local events, the storm of 1782 and the famine of 
1790, also contributed to drive away trade, the greater part of which 
now centred itself in Bombay. In 1799, the last nonainally independent 
Nawdb died, and an arrangement was effected with his brother, by 
which the government became wholly vested in the British, the new 
NawAb retaining only the title and a considerable pension. The political 
management of Surat devolved upon an officer who bore at first the 
title of Lieutenant-Governor, since altered (after certain fluctuations) to 
that of Agent to the Governor of Bombay. The arrangements of 1800 
put the English in possession of Surat and Rdnder ; subsequent cessions 
under the treaties of Bassein (1802) and Poona (1817), together with 
the lapse of the Mandvi State in 1839, brought the District into its present 
shape. The title of Nawdb became extinct in 1842. Since the intro- 
duction of British rule, the District has remained free from external 
attacks and from internal anarchy, the only considerable breach of the 
public peace having been occasioned by the Musalmdn disturbance in 
1810. During the Mutiny of 1857, Surat enjoyed unbroken tran- 
quillity, due in great measure to the stedfast loyalty of its leading 
Muhammadan families. 

Population ,— Census of 1851 returned the total number of 
inhabitants in Surat District at 492,684 persons, or 332 to the square 
mile. The Census of 1872 showed %n increase in twenty-one years of 
114,403 persons, or 23*22 per cent. The latter enumeration extended 
over an area of 1669 square miles, and it disclosed a total population 
of 607,087 persons, or 382*29 to the square mile. Classified according 
to sex, there were 304,246 males, and 302,841 females ; proportion of 
males, 50*12 per cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 
12 years — ^males, 117,416; females, 108,606; total, 226,022, or 37*23 
per cent, of the whole population: above 12 years— males, 186,830; 
females, 194,235; total, 381,065, or 62*77 per cent of the whole 
population. The religious classification yielded the following results 
Hindus, 541,738, or 89*23 per cent ; Musalmdns, 52,157, or 8*59 per 
cent; Pdrsis, 12,841, or 2*11 per cent The District also contamed 
334 Christians, x Jew, 2 Sikhs, 9 members of the Brdhma Samdj, and 
5 ^ others.’ The total number of persons belonging to aboriginal tribes 
amounted to 180, 107. The mass of the population, empt in the laxge 
towns of Surat, Bulsdr, and Binder, live in vilh^ scattor^ pv^ the 
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alluvial lowlands. The District contained only 3 towns in 1872 with a 
population exceeding 5000 soulsj namely — Surat (107,149), the head- 
quarters and chief commercial centre; Bulsar (11,313), a seaport on 
the Auranga river ; and Rander (10,280), a considerable municipality 
with a large trade in cotton, on the T^pti, 2 miles above Surat. 
Bodhan (3305) is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, with a large temple ; 
Pdmera, near Bulsdr, has a dismantled fort, long one of the strongest 
fortresses in the District; Suwdli, the seaport of Surat, is a village 
outside the mouth of the Tapti. An important fair takes place yearly at 
the hamlet of Undi. The language in ordinary use is Guzcrati. 

AgricuUur€.—‘S\ir^t, in spite of the commercial importance of its 
chief town, still remains an essentially rural District, no less than 
334 j 9*9 pereons, or 55*18 per cent of the whole population, being 
wholly or partly supported by agriculture. The cultivated area has 
largely increased of late years. In 1859-60, the total area under 
tillage amounted to 431,542 acres; by 1872-73, it had risen to 659,804 
acres, showing an increase of 52*89 per cent. Rice forms the staple 
crop, with an area in 1874-75 of 86,448 acres. It is grown chiefly on the 
black or red soil in the neighbourhood of ponds. Millet (jodr) holds 
the second place, with an area of 72,521 acres. It is largely grown in 
the northern part of the District. Cotton covered 59,234 acres, chiefly 
in the valley of the Tdpti. It can only be raised in rotation with 
other crops. Kodra and ndgli (57,626 acres) form the food of the 
poorest classes. Sugar-cane flourishes better in Surat than in any other 
District of Guzerat, and constitutes the favourite crop in garden land. 
Molasses, manufactured by the cultivators, forms a large item of export 
to Northern Guzerat and ICdthidwdr. Bdjra and tobacco occupy small 
areas. The two usual harvests, kharif and rabif prevail in Surat as in the 
rest of Guzerat. The most striking feature in the agriculture of the 
District is the difference between the tillage of the ujli^ or fair races, and 
that of the kdla^ or dark aboriginal cultivators. The dark races use only 
the rudest processes ; grow little save the coarser kinds of grain, seldom 
attempting to raise wheat or millet ; and have no tools for weeding or 
cleaning the fields. After sowing their crops, they leave the land, 
and only return some months later for the harvest As soon as they 
have gathered in their crops, they barter the surplus grain for liquor. The 
fair cultivators, on the other hand, who own the rich alluvial soil of the 
lowlands, are among the most industrious and intelligent in Western 
India. Nevertheless, many excellent crops for which the land is well 
fitted, such as indigo, tobacco, and wheat, are very scantily raised, 
appwently for no better reason than that their cultivation has long been 
unusual Except at the beginning of the season, and durmg ^est, 
the small proprietors are generally able, with the help of their families 
alone, to till their fields without hired labour. Among the sugar-cane 
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villages in the south, however, large numbers of labourers find employ- 
ment. Small holdings form the rule in Surat ; but as a large number of 
them consist of garden land, they support the proprietors in compara- 
tive comfort. The cultivators also earn considerable sums by carting 
timber and grain from the inland villages to the railway and the sea- 
coast. Almost all the dark races, from their indolence and love of 
drink, are heavily in debt ; but the fair races, though often under obliga- 
tions to the money-lenders, are usually in comfortable circumstances. 
Government has instituted a scheme for reclaiming the waste lands 
overflowed by the tide, on terms highly remunerative to the public ; 
and no less than 51,943 acres have been taken on lease for this 
purpose. These measures have on the whole met with excellent 
success. Irrigation is mainly carried on from ponds and reservoirs ; but 
a proposition for an extended system of cands in connection with the 
river Tdpti is still (1876) under consideration. Wages have fallen of 
late years, owing to the general depression which followed upon the 
high prices prevailing during the American Civil War. They are still, 

■ however, higher than in many other parts of India. In 1876, a carpenter 
received is. per diem, and an unskilled labourer, 6d. Many of the 
labouring classes, especially among the dark races, remain practically 
in a position of serfdom, attached to hereditary masters. They squat 
on some open plot of their master’s ground, and receive as wages nothing 
but their food and a few articles of clothing. Independent field 
labourers receive 4 Jd. per 4 iem. Prices have fallen since the American 
War. Food grains ruled as follows in 1876 -Wheat, 24 lbs. for the 
rupee ; jodr^ 34 lbs. ; rice, 20 lbs. ; pulse, 24 lbs. 

Natural Calamities . — The great famines of 1623, 1717, 1747, 1790, 
and 1803 affected Surat as they did the remainder of Guzerat. Since 
the establishment of British rule, however, no famine has occurred 
sufficiently intense to seriously affect the people of the District. Grain 
rose to a high figure, and remissions of lapd revenue became necessary 
in two or three years, during the earlier part of this century; but since 
1839, no remission has been required. Very serious floods on the 
Tdpti form the most disastrous calamity to which Surat is liable. In 
1810 and 1822, the waters inundated a large part of the city. In 
1835, whole city lay under water, and 500 houses were carried 
away. In 1837, the river rose twice, and broke down a la,rge portion of 
the city walls. In 1843 and 1849, other destructive inundations took 
place. The Surat municipality undertook a series of protective works 
in 1869; and though severe floods have since occurred on four occa- 
sions, these works have sufficed to secure the city against the loss of 
life and property which formerly accompanied every inundation. 

Commerce and Trade^ etc . — Trade centres chiefly in the towns 
of Surat and Bulsdr^ as well as in the seaport of Bilimora. The 
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total value of the exports from the seven seaports of the District m 
1874 amounted to ^4441^421 and that of the imports to jC^jo coq 
The exports, include grain, pulse, ma/iud fruit, timber, and bamboos 
the imports comprise tobacco, cotton seed, iron, cocoa-nuts, and 
European goods. In 1874, the shipping of Surat port amounted to 
1533 vessels, of an average burden of 18 tons, and that of Bulsdr to 
2065 vessels, of the same average tonnage. The total value of the 
trade of Surat is now (1875) little more than half of its value in 1801. 
The inland route along the T£pti has still considerable importance, the 
number of pack-bullocks being estimated at from 20,000 to 40,000, 
and the total value of trade at £40^000 per annum. The timber 
trade between the Ddng forests and the southern ports and railway 
stations also maintains its consequence. Among manufactures the 
spinning and weaving of cotton holds the first place, employing almost 
the entire female population, both rural and urban, except amongst the 
aboriginal tribes. Surat city contains two steam factories for spinning 
and weaving. Silk brocade, and embroidery arc also largely manufac- 
tured by handlooms. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
runs through the whole District from north to south, a distance of 73^ 
miles, with 15 stations, of which the chief are Surat, Navsdri, Amalsdd, 
Bilimora, and Bulsdr. The District had 64 lines of road in 1876, ex- 
tending over a total length of 314 miles. A magnificent iron girder 
bridge crosses the T^tpti at Surat city. A steam ferry plies between 
Surat, Gogo, and Bhaunagar. 

Administration, — In 1827-28, the earliest year for which the accounts 
remain, the total revenue of the District amounted to ;^282,7i4. In 
1874-75, the revenue had risen tO;£475,879. The total taxation in the 
last-named year amounted to £4^9^94^, or 13s. lod. per head of the 
population. Of this sum, the land tax contributed ;^22^i73. The 
last land settlement took place in 1873. Separate agreements are made 
with individual holders, and the rents are fixed according to the intrinsic 
value of the soil, with liability to revision at the expiry of a 30 years' 
lease. The District contained, in 1875, 7 civil courts, while 26 officers 
shared criminal jurisdiction. The police of Surat was in a most 
disorderly state on the British conquest, and bands of armed thieves 
committed robberies in the neighbourhood and even in the streets 
of the city. Before many years, however, these open breaches of the 
peace had been effectually repressed. In 1874, the total strength of 
the regular police force was 649 men, maintained at a total cost of 
j£ii, 0S7 ; being at the rate of i man to every 2-57 square miles and 
to every 935 of the population j while the cost was at the rate of 
£ 6 , las. 6d. per square mile, or 4 i^ per head of population. The 
chief obstacle to the efficiency of the police consists in the ease with 
which offenders can escape into the Portuguese territory of Daman or 
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into the neighbouring Native States. In the north, bands of Bhils cross 
the frontier, make depredations on the villagers, and retire with their 
plunder. To guard against these robbers, a system of black>mail still 
prevails in parts. Education makes steady though not rapid progress. 
In 1873-74, the District contained 253 Government schools, with a total 
roll of 12,4 1 4 pupils, of whom 83 74 attended daily on an average. These 
figures show i school for every 3 villages, and 26*6 pupils to every 
thousand of the population under 20 years of age. The expenditure on 
education amounted to ;£ 14,544, of which ;^3033 was debited to the 
imperial treasury. In 1855, there were no girls’ schools ; but in 1873-74, 
there were 25, with an average attendance of 777 pupils. For fiscal 
and administrative purposes the District is subdivided into 8 taMh. 
The four municipalities of Surat, Bulsdr, Kinder, and Mindvi had an 
aggregate revenue in 1874-75 of ;^23,233. 

Medical Aspects. — The climate of Surat varies greatly with the 
distance from the sea. In the neighbourhood of the coast, under the 
influence of the sea-breeze, an equable temperature prevails ; but from 
8 to 10 miles inland, the breeze ceases to blow. The coast also 
possesses a much lighter rainfall than the interior, the annual average 
ranging from 30 inches in Olpid to 72 inches in Chikhli. The average 
at Surat city for the ten years 1862-71 amounted to 46’26 inches. 
Pirdi in the south, and Mdndvi in the north-east, have a bad reputation 
for unhealthiness. The temperature of the city for a term of ten years, 
1852-61, ranged as follows January, maximum 87* F., minimum 60“ ; 
May, maximum 99“, minimum 8o^ The common endemic diseases 
include fever, ague, dysentery, and diarrhoea. In Mdndvi and the 
Ddngs, a severe type of malarious fever prevails. The total number of 
deaths reported in the five years ending 1875 was 78,777, showing an 
annual avenge of 15,755, or 25*9 per thousand. Of these, no less than 
67 percent were assigned to fever. The District contained in 1874-75, 
besides the civil hospital, 9 charitable dispensaries, all of them 
established since 1862. They afforded relief during that year to 55,300 
persons, of whom 938 were in-door patients. The civil hospital, 
established in 1823, has a building erected in 1864 at a cost of 
through the liberality of Sir Cowasjf Jahdngfr, K.C.S.L The total 
amount expended on public health in 1874-75 was ;£5359. 

Surat. — Municipal city and administrative headquarters of Surat 
District, Bombay, and former seat of a Presidency under the East 
India Company. I^t 21* 9' 30'’ n., long. 72* 54' 15" e. j pop. (1872), 
107,149 persons. Situated on the southern bank of the river Tipti; 
distant from the sea 14 miles by water, 10 miles by land. Once the 
chief commercial city of India, and still an important mercahtfle toam, 
though the greater portion of its export and import trade has long since 
centred in Bombay. 
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Position and General Aspe£t^^viY2it lies on a bend of the Tdpti, 
where the river suddenly sweeps westward towards its mouth. In the 
centre of its river front rises the castle, a mass of inegular fortifications, 
flanked at each comer by large round towers, and presenting a pictur- 
esque appearance when viewed from the water. Planned and built in 
1540 by Khuddwand Khdn, a Turkish soldier in the service of the 
Guzerat kings^ it remained a military fortress under the Mughal and 
the British rule till 1862, when the troops were withdrawn and the 
buildings utilized as public offices. With the castle as its centre, 
the city stretches in the arc of a circle for about a mile and a 
quarter along the river bank. Southward, the public park with 
its tall trees hides the houses in its rear; while low meadow lands 
elsewhere fringe the bank, from which the opposite ground rises 
slightly northward on the right shore, toward the ancient town of 
Kinder, now almost a suburb of Surat. Two lines of fortification, the 


inner and the outer, once enclosed Surat ; and though the interior wall 
has long since all but disappeared, the moat which marks its former 
course still preserves distinct the city and the suburbs. Within the city 
proper, the space is on the whole thickly peopled ; and the narrow but 
clean and well-watered streets wind between rows of handsome houses, 
the residences of high-caste Hindus and wealthy Pdrsis. The suburbs, 
on the other hand, lie scattered among wide open spaces, once villa 
gardens, but now cultivated only as fields. The unmetalled lanes, 
hollowed many feet deep, form water-courses in the rainy season, and 
stand thick in dust during the fair weather. The dwellings consist of 
huts of low-caste Hindus or weavers* cottages. West of the city, the 


military cantonment lies along the river bank, with its open parade- 
ground stretching down to the water’s edge. 

Population,— During the i8th century, Surat probably ranked as the 
most populous city of India. As late as 1797, its inhabitants were 
estimated at 800,000 persons ; and though this calculation is doubtless 
excessive, the real numbers must have been very high. With the 
transfer of its trade to Bombay, the numbers rapidly fell off. In 1811, 
an official report returns the population at 2So,ooopersons, and in 1816, 
at 1*4,406. In 1847, when the fortunes of Surat reached ttor lowest 
ebb, the number of inhabitants amounted to only 80,000. Thencefor- 
ward the city began to retrieve its position. By 1851, the tot^ had 
risen to 89,505 j and in 1872, it stood once more at 107,149- ^ ^ 
number, 79,076, or 73-81 per cent, were Hindus; 21,260, or >9 *4 P 
cent, Muhammadans ; 6500, or 6-o6 per cent, Pdrsfe ; and 3»3. 9 

percent, Christians and ‘others.’ The Pdrsis and h.gh-c^e andus 
form the wealthy classes; the Musalmdns are m depressed « 
stances, except ffie Borahs, many of whom 
Fondness^ for pleasure and ostentation characterise all classes and 
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creeds in Surat alike. Caste feasts and processions are more com- 
mon and more costly than elsewhere. Fairs, held a few miles away in 
the country, attract large crowds of gaily dressed men and children, in 
bright bullock-carts. The Pdrsis join largely in these entertainments, 
besides holding their own old-fashioned feasts in their public hall. The 
Borahs are famous for their hospitality and good living. The extrava- 
gant habits engendered by former commercial prosperity have survived 
the wealth on which they were founded. 

IItstory.-^"V\it annals of Surat dty, under native rule, have already 
been briefly given in the article on Surat District. During the 
17th and 1 5th centuries, Surat ranked as the chief export and import 
centre of India. After the assumption of the entire government by 
the British in 1800, prosperity, which had deserted the town towards 
the close of the last century, for a time reappeared. But the steady 
transfer of trade to Bombay, combined with the famine of 1813 in 
northern Guzerat, continued to undermine its commercial importance ) 
and by 1825, the trade had sunk to the export of a little raw cotton to 
the rising capital of the Presidency. In 1837, two calamities occurred 
in close succession, which destroyed the greater part of the city, and 
reduced almost all its inhabitants to a state of poverty. For three days 
in the month of April, a fire raged through the very heart of Surat, 
laying 9373 houses in ruins, and extending over nearly 10 miles of 
thoroughfare, both in the city and the suburbs. No estimate can be 
given of the total loss to property, but the houses alone represented an 
approximate value of ;£’45o,ooo. Towards the close of the rainy 
season in the same year, the Tdpti rose to the greatest height ever 
known, flooded almost the whole city, and covered the surrounding 
country for miles like a sea, entailing a further loss of about £21^000. 
This second calamity left the people almost helpless. Already, after the 
fire, many of the most intelligent merchants, both Hindu and PArsf, no 
longer bound to home by the ties of an establishment, had deserted 
Surat for Bombay. In 1838, it remained ‘but the shadow of what it 
had been, two-thirds to three-fourths of the city having been annihilated.’ 
From 1840 onward, however, affairs began to change for the better. 
Trade improved and increased steadily, till in 1858 its position as the 
cenh-e of railway operations in Guzerat brought a new influx of wealth 
and importance. The high prices which ruled during the American 
again made Surat a wealthy city. The financial disasters of 1865-66 in 
Bombay somewhat affected all Western India, but Surat nevertheless 
preserv^ the greater part of its wealth. At the present day, though 
the fall of prices has reduced the value of property, the well-kept sheets, 
public buildings, and large private expenditure stamp the city with ^ 
unmistaka^ air of steady order and prosperity. 

Commem ahd Trade-guUds.-^*V\i^ sea commerce of Suiiat has de- 
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dinrf fromatotal estimated value of 043, 22, in ,801, to ^273,241 
in 1874. The prmcipal articles of export are agricultural produce and 
cotton. Since the opening of the railway, however, a great and growing 
land traffic has sprung up, which has done much to revive the prosperity 
of the city. The port of Surat is at Suwdli, 12 miles west of the city 
The rdlway station of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
is outside the city, surrounded by a rising suburb. The organisation of 
trade-guilds is highly developed in Surat The chief of these guilds, 
composed of the leading bankers and merchants, is caMed the makijan 
or banker-guild. Its funds, derived from fees on cotton and on bills 
of exchange, are spent partly on the animal hospitals and partly^ on 
the temples of the Vallibhd Achdrya sect The title and office of 
Nagarseth, or chief merchant of the city, hereditary in a Sriwak or Jain 
family, has for long been little more than a name. Though including 
men of different castes and races, each class of craftsmen has its 
trade-guild or panchdyat, with a headman or referee in petty trade 
disputes. They have also a common purse, spending their funds 
partly in charity and partly in entertainments. A favourite device 
for raising money is for the men of the craft or trade to agree, on a 
certdn day, to shut all their shops but one. The right to keep open 
this one shop is then put up to auction, and the amount bid is credited 
to the guild fund. 

Chief Buildings . — ^The English church stands upon the river bank, 
between the castle and the custom-house, and has seats for about 100 
persons. The Portuguese or Roman Catholic chapel occupies a site 
near the old Dutch factory. The Musalmdns have several large 
mosques, of which four are handsome buildings. The Nav Sayyid 
Sdhib’s mosque stands on the bank of the Gopi Lake, an old dry tank, 
once reckoried among the finest works in Guzerat. Beside the mosque 
rise nine tombs, in honour of nine warriors, whose graves were miracu- 
lously discovered by a local Muhammadan saint The Sayyid Idrus 
mosque, with a minaret which forms one of the most conspicuous 
buildings in Surat, was built in 1639 by a rich merchant, in honour of 
an ancestor of the present Shaikh Sayyid Husain Idrus, C.S.I. The 
Mirzd Sdmi mosque and tomb, ornamented with carving and tracery, 
was built about 1540 by Khudiwand Khdn. The Pdrsfs have two 
chief fire-temples for their two subdivisions. The principal Hindu 
shrines perished in the fire of 1837, but have since been rebuilt by 
pious inhabitants. Gosdvi Mahdrdjd's temple, built in 1695, was re- 
newed after the lire at a cost of ;^io,ooo. Two shrines of Hanuman, 
the monkev-god, are much respected by the people. The tombs of 
early Euroi^n residents form some of the most interestu^ wjecte m 
Surat. Two hospitals provide for the indigent poor; and there » at 
least one siifch institution for sick or worn-out ammals. The clock- 
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tower on the Delhi road, 8o feet in height, was erected in 1871 at the 
expense of Kh^n Bah^ur Barjorji Merwanji Frazer. The High School 
provides accommodation for 500 boys. 

Municipality , — The municipal revenue in 1875 amounted t0;^^20,435, 
and the expenditure to ;£‘23,i7i. The incidence of taxation was at the 
rate of 3s. 6|d. per head of population. The municipality has opened 
a number of excellent roads, well lighted, paved, and watered. It has 
also constructed works for the protection of the city from floods, and 
for lessening the risk of fire. Systems of drainage, conservancy, and 
public markets have also been undertaken. No city in the Presidency, 
except Bombay, owes so much to its municipality as Surat. , 

Surat Agency, The.— A small group of Native States in Bombay, 
under the superintendence of the Political Agent, Surat The group 
consists of the Sidi (Musalmdn) Principality of Sachin, comprising a 
number of isolated tracts within the British District of Surat ; and the 
estates of the Rdjds of Bansda and Dharampur, situated in the hilly 
tracts between the Districts of Khdndesh, Ndsik, Thdna (Tanna), and 
Surat 

Snrgdna. — One of the petty Bhfl States in Khdndesh, Bombay.— 
See Dang States. 

Snrharpur. — Pargand in Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh; situated 
in the south-east corner of the District, along both sides of the river 
Tons. Area, 94,519 acres, of which 48,400 are cultivated, 23,519 
cultivable, and 22,600 uncultivable waste. A considerable portion of 
the area consists of saline usdr tracts. Pop. (1869), 82,927. Govern- 
ment land revenue, ;^98i7, or at the rate of 3s. 3jd. per cultivable 
acre. Of the 233 villages comprising the pargand^ 17 2 J are held 
under tdlukddri and 60J under zaminddri tenure. The principal 
landholders belong to Palwdr and Rdjkumdr Kshattriya families, who 
own 145 of the tdlukddri villages, the remaining 28 being owned by 
Muhammadan Sayyids. The chief town, Surharpur, is now a place of 
small importance, with a population of 1474. It contains the ruins of 
an old Bhar fortress. Prior to annexation, the pargand contained a 
colony of 600 Muhammadan weaving families j but the industry has 
declined under the competition of European piece-goods, and there are 
now but 300 families of weavers, living in the, small towns of Jaldlpur 
and Ndkpur. 

Suri (Sooru), — Chief town and administrative headquarters of Blr- 
bhiim District, Bengal ; situated about 3 miles south of the Mor river, 
in lat. 23* 54' 23* n., and long. 87" 34' 14" e. Pop. (1872), 9001. The 
town is situated upon the summit and immediate extremity of a gravel 
ridge. Municipal revenue (1876-77), ;f355 j rate of taxation, 8jd. per 
head of population, 

Blirlr.-^Town in Muttra (Mathura) District, North-We^eni Pro* 
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Vinces ; sitoted 1 mile e^t of the Jumna Qamuni) river, in lat 27- 46' 
10 N., and lon^ 77 4 S 4 S' & Pop. (1872), 5279, chiefly Thdkurs 
or Rajputs, Banias, and Bair 4 gis. 

Surlrpur.— Village in Meerut (Mirath) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; situated in lat. 29“ i' 45'^ n., and long. 77-18' e., 28 miles west 
of Meerut city. Pop. (1872), 5216, consisting of 4849 Hindus and 367 
Muhammadans. The Eastern Jumna Canal waters the surrounding 
lands. 


Suijy 4 garh.-~Lofty hill of striking aspect in the north of the Ahfri 
chiefship, Chdnda District, Central Provinces. About the year 1700, 
two chieftains, Sidhu Varya and Miila Varya, rebelled against King 
Rim Shih, and fortified this hill, from which they plundered the 
country round. Rim Shih then granted the tract now known as the 
Ahfrf chiefship to his kinsman Kok Sa, who stormed Surjyigarh and 
killed the insurgent leaders. 

Suxjyanagar.— Capital of Kashmir State. See Srinagar. 

Surmih — ^The name given to the main branch of the Barak river in 
Sylhet District, Assam. On entering Sylhet District from Cichdr, the 
Barik divides into two branches, which do not re-unite until they have 
both passed into Maimansinh District, Bengal.' The more northerly of 
these two branches is the Surmd, which is navigable by steamers and 
large boats all the year through. The chief places on its banks are 
Sylhet town, Chhatdk and Sondmganj, at which marts the limestone, 
potatoes, and oranges of the Khdsi Hills are collected for transmission 
to Bengal. The name of the Surmd valley is sometimes given tp the 
two Districts of Sylhet and Cdchdr, to mark them off from the Assam 
Districts in the Brahmaputra valley. The main channel of the Surmd 
separates Sylhet proper from the plains portion, of the old State of 
Jdintia, annexed to Sylhet in 1835. 

Sursati (Sarsuti), — River in the Punjab. — See Saraswati. 

SliruL — Village in Bftbhiim District, Bengal ; situated in the south 
of the District, about 5 miles north of the Ajai river. Noteworthy as 
the site of a large and important Commercial Residency, and the centre 
of the Company’s trade in Bfrbhdm. During the latter years of the 
last century, from ;£45,ooo to ;£65,ooo was annually expended on 
mercantile investment at SuruL The first Commercial Resident, Mr. 
Cheap, who exercised magisterial powers, has left behind him the name 
of ‘Cheap, the Magnificent’ He introduced indigo cultivation into 
the District, improved the manufacture of sugar by means of apparatus 
brought from Europe, and established a private firm, which still flourishes. 
When the Company gave up their commercial dealings, the Residency 
at Surul was abandoned, and the village allowed to fall into decay. 
The ruins crown the top of a small hill visible for mile& 

9 iWS^f[*--^Zaminddri or estate in Maimansinh District, Bengal j and 
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also the' name of a pargand in the same District Area, 451 square 
miles ; land revenue, ;^2 183. Court at Netrakonl The zamlndAr has 
the title of Mahirdjd ; his palace, a large but dilapidated building, is 
situated at Durgipur. Pop. (1872), about 1000. 

Blistunau.— Town in Unao District, Oudh. Lat 26® 52^ N., long. 
80® 19' E. ; pop. (1869), 1479, namely, 1463 Hindus and i6 Muham- 
madans, residing in 304 mud-built houses. Formerly the residence of 
Sayyid Mubdrak AH, whose name it bore — Mubdrakpur. It after- 
wards fell into decay ; and on the expulsion of the Sayyids by Karan 
Deo, it was reclaimed by Kanchan Sinh of the Janwdr clan in the time 
of the Emperor Akbar. Situated on a level tract of ground ; appear- 
ance pretty ; climate healthy ; water sweet ; soil loam. Scene of a 
battle between Karan Deo and the Sayyids. Market for the sale of 
English cloth, bullocks, and vegetables, attended by about 700 persons. 
Manufacture of shoes, earthenware, and jewellery. Annual value of 
sales, ;^iooo. 

SuSUniA. — Hill in Bdnkurd District, Bengal ; situated due west of 
Kord. It runs due east and west for 2 miles, its height being 1442 
feet above sea level. Covered with heavy tree jungle, except on its 
south face, where it is quarried by the Bardwdn Stone Company for 
building-stone. 

Butalia. — One of the guaranteed Girasia chiefships under the 
political superintendence of the Bhopdl Agency, under the Central India 
Agency. The chief, Sheodan Sinh, pays, under British guarantee, ;^34o 
to the chief of Rdjgarh, within which State he holds a lease of twelve 
villages. 

Suthumba. — One of the petty States in Mahi Kdntha, Bombay. 
Estimated pop. (1875), 4000 ; estimated revenue, ;£6oo, of which ;£4o 
is paid as tribute to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, to Bdldsinor, and 
;^i3 to Lundwdra. The chief, Thdkur Ujab Sinh, is a Baria Koli. 

Stiti. — ^Town in Murshiddbdd District, Bengal ; situated in the riorth- 
west of the District, on the Ganges^ at the point where it is usually recog- 
nised that the Bhdgirathl branches off Lat 24* 35' yf n., long. 88* 
6' £. This spot has always been the scene of great fluvial changes ; 
and the present village of Sdti is only in name identical with that which 
has attained celebrity in history as the scene of a severely contested 
battle, fought in 1763, between Mir Kdsim, the Nawdb of ^ngal, and 
the British army. In 1 856, a large portion of Siiti was washed away by 
a flood. 

Bntl^ (•Sii//<?/).--One of the ‘Five Rivers' of the Punjab, from which 
the Province derives its name. Rises among the Himdlayas in Chinese 
territory, about lat 30" 8' n., and long, 81* 53' ^ Tbe interest of the 
Sutlej is to some extent absorbed in that of the iKbtJs, vnth which, it 
eventually united, and which is very fully treated in its al^betKal 
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like the Indus, rises on the slopes of the sacred 
KailAs Mountain, the Elysium, or Siva’s Paradise of ancient Sanskrit 
literature, with peaks estimated at 22,000 feet high. It is said to 
issue from the Mdnasarowar (Minasa-Sarovara) Lake, which plays so 
important a part in Sanskrit cosmogony. According to another 
account, it issues from another and larger lake called Rdvana-hrdda, or 
Rakas-tal, which lies close to Mdnasarowar on the west Mr. Tre- 
lawny Saunders states that it rises ‘in the great lakes named Mdna- 
sarowar and Rakas-tal.’ The truth seems to be that these are twin 
lakes, united with each other; and the Sutlej issues from the Rakas-tal, 
although its effluence from the lake is intermittent (Colonel H. Yule, 
adopting Captain H. Strachey’s account in Jour. Gtog, Soc.^ vol. xxiii., 
and in Jour, Beng, Soc.) 

The Mdnasarowar had, according to the Hindu mythology, the 
honour of being also the source of the Ganges, which, of course, is a 
mere myth. The Sutlej rises near the source, not only of the Indus, 
but of the Brahmaputra ; and the Kailds Mountain is thus ascertained 
by modem investigations to have a real claim to the position which it 
holds in Sanskrit tradition as the Meeting-Place of Waters. The Brah- 
maputra, or rather the Tsan-pu, as it is known in Tibet, flows to the 
east, the Indus to the west, and the Sutlej to the south-west. Starting 
at an elevation of 15,200 feet high, the Sutlej first passes across the 
plain of Goge — a vast alluvial tract apparently formed from deposits which 
the river and its mountain-feeders have swept down from the Hiradlayas. 
It has scoured a passage across the plain in a channel said to be 4000 feet 
deep, between precipitous banks of alluvial soil. Near Shipki, the frontier 
Chinese outpost, the Sutlej turns sharp to the south, and commences its 
marvellous passage through the Himdlayas. It pierces the southern 
chain of these great mountains through a gorge with heights of 20,000 
feet on either side. At Shipki, its elevation is said to be 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. By the time the river has reached Rdmpur, 
it has fallen to about 3000 feet, and at Bildspur, to a little over 1000 feet. 

After entering British territory, the details of its course may be 
sketched as follows. For the first 200 miles, it runs through a wild 
and almost unpeopled mountain country. Receives the Li or river 
of Spiti near Ddblang. Thenceforth, the united stream takes a 
south-westerly direction, through Bashahr and the Simla Hill States, 
and on entering the British District of Hoshidrpur, tekes a sudden 
southward bend round the spurs of the Siwdlik Hills, peb^cmng 
upon the plains near Rupar, it divides Umballa (Ambdla) Distnct 
from Hoshidrpur, or the JuUundur (Jalandhar) Dodb from the 
Sirhind plateau. It next flows almost due west, between JuUundur 
on the north, and Umballa (Ambdla), Ludhidna, and Firozpur on the 
south, till it receives the Beas (Bids) at the south-western comer 
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of Kapurthdla State (lat 31® ii' n., long. 75® 4' e.). The united 
river thenceforward preserves an almost uniform south-westerly direction 
till its junction with the Indus. Its south-eas^m shore is bordered by 
the Districts of Firozpur and Slrsa, and the sterile Native State of Bahd- 
walpur; its north-western bytheBdri Dodb, comprising parts of Lahore, 
Montgomery, and Mdltan Districts. The whole of its course throughout 
the plains is fringed by a fertile lowland valley, confined at either side 
by high banks, which lead to the comparatively barren tablelands 
above ; but the lower portion lies through a much less fruitful tract, 
partaking largely of the characteristics which mark the desert of Rdj- 
putdna. Near Machidla, the Sutlej joins the Trimab, and the whole 
river then bears the name of the Panjnad ; and finally falls into the 
Indus, after a total course of about 900 miles, near Mithankot, at 258 
feet above sea level. Like other rivers having their rise in the 
Himdlayas, the Sutlej attains its greatest volume in June, July, and 
August. A railway bridge on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Line crosses 
the Sutlej at Phillbur, and another carries across the Indus Valley 
State Railway near Bahdwalpur. Steamers can ascend the river during 
the floods as far as Firozpur. The Sutlej has been identified with 
the ZapaSpoi (various reading Zapa^i;s) of Ptolemy; the Sydrus, or 
better reading Hesidrus, of Pliny. 

Swanipgflzy. — ^Town, with considerable river traffic, on the Jalangi 
river, in Nadiyi District, Bengal. Lat. 23° 25' n., long. 88“ 26' 15" e. 
Chief exports — ^grain, oil-seeds, and molasses. 

Sw4t (the Suastos of the Greek geographers ; Sanskrit, Suvastu).— 
River in Peshiwar District, Punjab. Rises beyond the British border 
on the eastern slopes of the mountains which divide Panjakora from 
Swat territory ; receives the drainage of the entire Swdt valley ; enters 
Peshdwar District north of Michni, and finally joins the Kdbul river 
at Nisatha. Below the Abazdi fort, the Swdt divides into several 
channels, which wind through rich meadows, their banks fringed with 
willow and poplar, till they ultimately reunite at Chdrsada, 3 miles 
above Nisatha. The Adozdi branch of the Kdbul river also joins the 
Swdt at Chdrsada. The waters of the Swdt are clear and cold ; the bed 
is frequently choked with rocks, and the river at such points presents 
the appearance of a foaming torrent. Fordable at many places during 
the cold weather. Inundations rarely occur during the floods, owing 
to the large number of channels which carry off the surplus water. 

Swatch of No Qround.— -A great natural dejpression in the Bay of 
Bengal, lying off the Gangetic Delta, due south of the rivers Raimakgal 
and Malancha ; extends north by east fi:om lat. 21” to 21* 22' n., 5 
leagues in breadth, with its northern extremity about 5 leagues from the 
land and ita western edge about ii or 12 miles eastward of Sdgar Sand. 
The interi<^ Qf this basin has not yet been sounded ; but on its northern 
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edge the depth of water is about 13 fathoms, decreasing to 3 fathoms 
towards the land ; the other parts of its circumference show a general 
depth of 20 to 40 fathoms. ‘Its sides are so steep and well defined,’ 
says Mr. J. Fergusson, in a paper on ‘ Recent Changes in the Delta 
of the Cianges * (published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Sociefy for August 1863), * that it affords mariners the best possible sea- 
mark ; the lead suddenly dropping, especially on its western face, from 
5 and 10 to 200 and even 300 fathoms, with no ground.’ Mr. Fergusson 
does not consider that the sinking is due to volcanic agency, but attri- 


butes it to the action of rotatory tides in the bay. This action is strictly 
analogous to that of the phenomenon known as the ‘ bore,’ which exists 
to a greater or less extent in all funnel-shaped tidal estuaries. Two 
circular tides, formed at the mouth of the Hiiglf, meet in the bay. 
The consequence seems to be, says Mr. Fergusson, that they must do 
one of two things— either they must throw up a bar between them or 
they must scoop out a depression. The first would be the action of 
two rivers, the velocity of whose currents was diminished or stopped by 
contact with the ocean ; the latter is the probable action of the tides 
as they actually exist, and is sufficient to account for the formation of 


the depression. 

SytoibdMr.— Town in Bardwdn District, Bengal ; situated a few 
miles south of the Ajai river, in lat. 23* 35' lo'" n., and long. 87 32 5 e. 
Pop. (1872), 19,635, viz. 9578 males and 10,057 females. Municipal 
income (1876-77), jCtgS; rate of taxation, sjd. per head of populatmn 
(14,696) within municipal limits. SydmMzdr has an old sardt (naUve 


8y4iniia«ar?-River-side village in the Twenty-four P.yna^ ^n^l, 
andVsS on the Eastern Bengal Railway, i8i miles from Caku^ 
A short distance east of the station are the rums of an old f^, s^ 
rounded by a moat about 4 miles in 
century by a R4ji of Bardwdn as a refuge from the Mjha , 
belongs to the Tagore family, Calcutta, and is protected by thick date 


"'^Ti-Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, Madras.- 

^;^^dnf.).-ABritishp^nct^ 

of Assam, lying between 25 12 ^^3 5 4 

91 * and 92* 37' 40 ' 8 . long. It co^m according to the 

survey, of 5440 ‘ao square 1* ^ j i tMtive headquarters 

Censis of 1872, of i,7i9.S39 «>ids. a»tmt^e 

are at Sylhet TowN.on the right bank of theSurmd nver, m 24 53 

N. lat, and 9 i* 54 ' 4°'' 1®^ . p-^j^ct of the Khdsi and 

Sylhet District is bounded north y Tipperah 

Jiintia Hillk ; east by Cichdr; south by the SUte 
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and the Bengal District of Tipperah; west by the Bengal District of 
Maimansinh. 

History. — Sylhet, lying in a remote corner of Bengal, was one of 
the last conquests made by the Muhammadans. Even at the pre- 
sent day, many special features in the administration mark its character 
as a frontier District Since September 1874, it has been annexed to 
the Chief Commissionership of Assam ; but in the ethnological char- 
' acter of its population, as well as in its history, it forms an integral 
portion of Eastern Bengal. In early times, this tract of country was 
divided among the following three petty States ; — (i) Gor, (2) Laur, 
and (3) Jdintia. The local tradition of the arrival of Brdhmans from 
Bengal in the time of King Adisur would seem to indicate that the 
inhabitants of these three States were of aboriginal descent, and that 
Hinduism was introduced among them at a comparatively late period. 
The subsequent conversion of half the population to Isldm points in 
the samfe direction. The Muhammadans first invaded the District 
towards the dose of the 14th century, when the Afghan King Shdms- 
ud-dfn was ruling over Bengal with his capital at the city of Gaur. 
The invaders were led by a fdkir or religious fanatic called Shdh Jaldl, 
whose miraculous powers are said to have effected more than the swords 
of his followers in overthrowing the local Hindu dynasty then repre- 
sented by Gaur Gobind. The secular leader of the Musalmdns was 
Sikandar Ghdzi \ but his reputation is quite eclipsed by that of Shdh 
JaUl, whose tomb in Sylhet town is still a frequented place of pil- 
grimage. The only portion of Sylhet conquered at this time was the 
territory of Gor, which was placed under the charge of a Nawdb. The 
chief of Laur retained his independence until the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, when Bengal passed under the rule of the Mughals. The 
last Hindu Rdjd of Laur, also called Gobind, was summoned by 
Akbar to Delhi, and there became a convert to the faith of Isldm. 
He submitted to undertake the defence of the frontier, but did not pay 
tribute. His grandson removed his residence to Banidchang in the 
first half of the i8th century. At about the same period a tribute 
of forty-eight large boats was imposed upon him by Ali Vardi Khdn, 
the Nawdb of Murshidabdd; and subsequently three-fourths of his 
estates were assessed. The zamlnddri of Banidchang has now passed 
out of the hands of his descendants. 

When the British obtained possession of the diwdni of Bengal in 
1765, Jdintia was still independent. Sylhet proper was governed by 
officers called amilSf dixectly subordinate to the Nawdb of Dacca. The 
system of administration was modellkl alter the necessities of a frontier 
District The land assessment was light ; and colonies of Muhammadan 
soldiery were posted along the border, who held their villages without 
payment of revenue on a sort of feudal tenure. During the early years 
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of British administration, Sylhet was much neglected. The population 
was turbulent, means of communication wete difficult, and all the arts 
of civilisation were very backward. Raids on the part of the border 
tribes and insurrections of the Musalmdn inhabitants demanded the 
continual presence of a body of troops, whose existence is still con- 
tinued in the Regiment of Sylhet Light Infantry. The soil is extremely 


fertile, and in ordinary years yields abundant crops of rice. But in 
those early days the channels of trade were riot open. A good harvest 
so depressed prices in the local markets that«the cultivators were 
rendered unable to pay their revenue to Government. On the other 
hand, disastrous floods were of common occurrence, and in a few days 
changed plenty into the extremity of famine. A vivid picture of the 
condition of the country at the end of the i 3 th century is quoted from the 


Lives of the Lindsay s^ as an Appendix to my Statistical Account of Sylhet, 
The territory of the Rdjd of Jdintia was confiscated in 1835, 
sequence of his complicity in the forcible seizure of certain British 
subjects, who were barbarously sacrificed at the shrine of Kdli. The 
Rdjd, Indra Sinh, was granted a pension of £600 a year, and he 
resided peaceably in Sylhet until his death in 1861. The plains por- 
tion of his territory, extending from the foot of the hills to the Surmd 
river, was annexed to Sylhet District, while the remainder now consti- 
tutes the Jdintia Hills Subdivision of the Khdsi Hills. Since that dat^ 
the District has undergone no historical changes, until it was annexed 
in 1874 to the Chief Commissionership of Assam. The only troubles 
of the administration have arisen from the confusion in which the 
land settlement is involved. The Permanent Settlement of 1793 was 
in name extended to Sylhet, and the annual revenue was fixed at 
1,519,450 kdhdns of kauris^ or approximately £z^A^S- ut on y 
about one-third of the total area of the District was ^en under 
cultivation, and the remaining two-thirds were express y exc ^ ® 
the Settlement. No actual survey, however, was 
soon discovered that the landlords or mrdsddrs mthe cultivated to t 
claimed to exercise rights of property over the 
claim has been persistently opposed by the .go" 

rise to the historical dispute about the to lands, 
and was finally terminated by a decision of the leu 
Bengal in 1869. The to lands represent the diffe enw 
total area of the District and that portion 
Settlement Hitherto these lamls have set Ud f« ».o.^^ 
and on easy terms with the occupants, but . 

determined to assess them at fuU rat^M themselves 

settlement in the Jdintia plains is made with 
for a term of twenty years, and it is not proposed, to disturb the 

system in that portion of the District. 
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Physical Sylhet consists of the lower valley of the Surma 

or Bardic river — a rich alluvial tract about 70 miles wide^ bounded 
north and south by high mountains, and opening westwards to the 
plain of Lower Bengal The greater part of the District is a uniform 
level, only broken by clusters of sandy hillocks called tilds^ and inter- 
sected by a network of rivers and drainagb channels. During the rainy 
, season — from June to October— the torrents that pour down from 
.the surrounding hills convert the entire surface into a sea of water, 
amid which the raisM village sites appear as islands, and the only 
means of communication is by boat. The banks of the rivers, as is 
the case in all alluvial tracts, ace raised by the annual flood deposits 
to a higher level than that of the surrounding country. The low strip 
of land lying beneath is every year subject to a protracted inundation, 
and is usually left to weeds and grass. Farther back, as the surface 
gradually rises, the soil is under continuous rice cultivation. The 
village sites are embowered in groves of bamboos, palms, and other 
trees. The soil is for the most part a blue clay, which turns to 
black on the borders of the swamps or hdors^ as they are locally 
termed. 

In the south of the District, eight low ranges of hills run out into 
the plain, being spurs of the Tipperah Mountains. The highest is 
about 1500 feet above sea level There is also a small detached group, 
the Ita Hills, in the centre of the District. The tilds or sandy hillocks, 
which are scattered all over the valley, rise to a height of nearly 80 feet 
in the neighbourhood of Sylhet town. For the most part they are 
overgrown with grass jungle, but some have recently been cleared for 
the cultivation of tea. The river system of Sylhet is constituted by 
the Barak or Surma, with its many tributaries and offshoots. This 
river enters the District from Cdchir, and forthwith bifurcates into two 
branches. The main branch, or the Surma, flows beneath the hills 
bordering the north of the District; the minor branch, or the Kusto, 
runs in a south-westerly direction across the District ; and the two again 
unite on the south-western boundary, to fall into the estuary of the 
Meghn 4 under the name of the Dhaleswari. Both are navigable by 
large boats and support a busy traffic. The river steamers pass up the 
Surmd into Cdchir, and this river also brings down the limestone and 
other products of the Khdsi Hills. Two short canala or artificial 
water-courses have been cut in recent years to facilitate navigation. 
There are now no embankments in thb District to protect the fields 
against flood, those that formerly existed having been suffered to fall 
into decay about fifty years ago. It is argued that the land, benefits 
more from the silt deposited during inundations, than it used to do 
from any artificial interference with the natural lines of drainage. 

Goal has been discovered in Sylhet, but the coal-field has not 
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yet been examined. The northern hills yield an inexhaustible supply 
of limestone, but fte principal quarries lie within the jurisdiction of 
the Khasi Hills. The most valuable timber is found in the south-east 
of the District, where a tract covering 273 square miles has been 
declared as ‘Forest Reserves.* Other wild products are lac, beeswax, 
honey, and a perfume called agar attar prepared from the resinous 
sap of Xht pitdkard tree (Aquilaria agalocha), which is exported Jis far 
as Arabid and 1 urkey. The wild animals comprise elephants, tigers, 
buffaloes, bison, and several varieties of deer. The rhinoceros has not 
been seen of late years. Wild elephants are captured in khedds or 
stockades, chiefly in the south-east of the District, for the Government 
Commissariat Department. The rivers abound in fish, and the drying 
of fish forms an important industry. Excellent tmf/isir fishing is to be 
had in the rivers issuing from the northern hills. 

PeopU.-Axi 1853, the total population of Sylhet District was esti- 
mated at 1,393,050. The regular Census of 1872, the first enumeration 
that has any pretension to accuracy, disclosed a total of 1,719,539 
persons, dwelling in 5589 villages and in 286,594 houses. The area 
was taken at 5283 square miles, showing an average density of 319 
persons to the square mile. The average number of persons in each 
village is 308, and of persons in each house, 6. Classified according 
to sex, there are 880,330 males and 839,209 females; proportion of 
males, 5 fa per cent. Classified according to age, there are, under 12 
years — 353,624 boys and 286,443 females ; total children, 540,067, or 
37*3 per cent, of the population. The total number of persons afflicted 
with certain infirmities is 4911, or 0-2085 per cent. The returns show- 
ing the occupations of the people are not trustworthy, but it may be 
mentioned that the cultivators number 301,844, or 57 per cent of the 
adult male population. The ethnical classification gives the following 
results : — Europeans, 43, and Eurasians, 8 ; non-Indian Asiatics, 5974 ; 
aboriginal tribes, 11,515 ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 170,881 ; Hindus 
divided according to caste, 676,987; Muhammadans, 854,131. The 
frontier hill tribes are represented by 5715 Manipurfs, 3108 Tipperahs, 
2755 Khdsids, 2505 Kukis or Lushdis, and 1188 Hdjangs. Among 
Hindus, the higher castes are fairly numerous, as also are the low . 
castes found in the Gangetic delta ; and generally speaking, as com- 
pared with the rest of Assam, there is a conspicuous absence of the 
castes predominant in the valley of the Brahmaputra or even in 
Northern Bengal. The two most numerous castes are the Kaibartta 
(i 34 »i 23 ) and the Chanddl (i 17, 457 )- The boating and fishing c^es 
in the aggregate number 54,001; the weaving castes, 86,097. The 
Brdhmans number 46,967; the Rdjputs, only 2768; the Khatris or traders 
from the north-west, 7104 ; the Kdyasths or clerks, 90,042 5 the Sunrls, 
who are a respected caste in Sylhet, 29,095. Divided according to* 

VOL.VIH. ** 
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religion, the population is composed of Hindus (as loosely grouped 
together for religious purposes), 859,234, or 50 per cent. ; Muhammadans, 
854,131, or 497 per cent ; Christians, 159; ‘others,* 6015, or o'3 per 
cent The majority of the Hindus belong to the Vaishnav sect, though 
the Census Report only returns 7997 Vaishnavs. These are perhaps 
to be regarded as the professed adherents of the Kisdri-bhajan sect, 
identical with the Kartd-bhdjds of Bengal. There are several frequented 
places of Hindu pilgrimages in the District, including two temples 
in the territory of Jdititia where human sacrifices used to be offered up 
to the beginning of the present century. The Brdhma SamAj, or theistic 
sect of Hindus, has three communities in the District, of which the 
one established at Sylhet town counts about fifty members. It is said 
that the Musalmdns, in point of social rank, take precedence over the 
Hindus, but the faith of Isldm has now ceased to make converts. 
Many of the Muhammadans have recently joined the reforming sect of 
Fardizis, and there may be some Wahabi sympathizers among the well- 
to-do classes. Out of the total number of 159 Christians, 108 are 
native converts. 

Urban life is entirely undeveloped in Sylhet. Out of 5589 villages 
enumerated in the Census Report of 1872, as many as 4654 have each 
less than 500 inhabitants. The only place in the District with a popu- 
lation of more than 5000 is Sylhet Town, which is also the only 
municipality; pop. (1872), 16,846; municipal revenue (1876-77), 
including ferry tolls, rate of taxation proper, is. per head. 

Sylhet town conducts a large trade by water. The following twelve 
villages, mostly situated on the Surmd or Kusidra rivers, are also 
important trading marts.:— (i) Chhatdk, (2) Sondmganj, (3) Azmer/ganj, 
(4) Bdldganj, (5) Habiganj, (6) Nabiganj, (7) Bahdddrpur, (8) Karfm- 
ganj, (9) Shamsherganj, (10) Gobindganj, (ii) Mutiganj, (12) 
Dohklil 

Agnculiun.^VoA one staple crop cultivated throughout the District 
is rice, which yields three harvests in the year— (i) sown on low- 

lying lands in March and April, and reaped in July and August; (2) 
kdtdridf sown on marshy lands early in July, and reaped in October 
and November; (3) dman or sdt'lj sown on comparatively high lands in 
March and April, transplanted in the following months, and reaped in 
December and January, This last harvest furnishes by far the largest 
proportion of the food supply. The other crops include— mustard, lin- 
seed, and tii ox sesamum, grown as oil-seeds ; c^indf a variety of millet, 
cultivated chiefly in the west of the District as a substitute for rice; 
several kinds of pulses, jute, sugar-cane; and cotton^ grown in patches 
amid the jungle by the hill tribea Out of the total area of the District, 
3*386,560 acres or 69 per cent, are returned as cultivated^ and an 
AdcfltionaV827,52o acres or 23 per cent, as capable of cultivation, leaving 
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256,000 acres or 8 per cent, as uncultivable waste. About two-thirds 
of the total cultivated area are permanently under rice. The out-turn 
is estimated at from n to 17 cwts. of paddy or unhusked rice per acre 
It is stated that the produce of the rice-fields has steadily diminished 
in recent years, owing to the damage caused by floods. Oxen are 
almost exclusively employed in agriculture, though a few buffaloes 
imported from Manipur are found in the south of the District. Manure, 
in the form of oil-cake and cow-dung, is applied only to sugar-cane 
lands ; irrigation is rarely practised, and fields are never allowed to lie 
fallow for any length of time. The system of land tenure prevailing 
in Sylhet differs both from that in Bengal, and also from the fnuuzdwdri 
of Assam. The greater part of the cultivated land is permanently 
settled, but the tenants of Government are not wealthy landholders 
like the samind&rs of Bengal^but i)easant proprietors locally known as 
mirdsddrs. The strict Sale Law of Bengal has not been enforced 
against revenue defaulters, and consequently the subdivision of landed 
property, or rather of the rights in land, has been encouraged to an 
excessive degree. But on the whole, the cultivators of Sylhet, owing 
partly to the fertility of the soil, and partly to the moderation of the 
assessment, occupy a position of comparative comfort. Intermediate 
tenures between the tnirdsddr and the actual cultivator are very rare. 
Where land is rented out, the rent for rice land varies from 12s. to is. 
4d. an acre. 

Both blight and flood are more dreaded in Sylhet than drought; 
Within the memory of the present generation, the winter of 1869-70 
has been the only occasion when the rainfall was so deficient as to 
affect the general harvest. Inundations take place every year ovef a 
considerable tract of country ; and it is thought that the flood water 
does more good than harm, by depositing fresh silt on the exhausted 
fields. There is some local demand for embankments, but their con- 
struction is a matter of doubtful advantage. During 1866-67, the year 
of the Orissa famine, the price of rice rose to los. 8d. a cwt. The 
people mainly depend upon the dman harvest for their food supply ; 
and if that were to fail, the two other rice harvests would be inadequate 
to supply the deficiency. In ordinary years, Sylhet is able to export 
large quantities of its surplus grain to Bengal, Cdchir, and the Khisi 
Hills. 

Trade, etc.^y\het is celebrated for several special manufactures. 
The Manipuri women settled in the District weave cotton cloths called 
Manipurikhesk, also handkerchiefs and mosquito curtains, of fine quality 
and tastefully embroidered with silk. The Manipuri men are the tot 
carpenters in the country. At the village of Lashkarpur, there is a 
small colony of Musalrodns, who inlay iron weapons with silver and 
brass scroll-wmrk. But the specialities of Sylhet, known throughout 
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India, are sitalpdH mats, ivory and shell carving, pukdid work or lac 
inlaid with feathers and talc, and pottery. All these industries are 
pursued with much skill and elegance, and the artisans command large 
prices for their wares. Local trade is conducted chiefly at permanent 
markets, situated on the banks of the large rivers. The external com- 
merce of Sylhet, both wfth Bengal and with the neighbouring Districts 
of Assam, is very considerable. The 'Bengal registration returns for 
1876-77 show a total export from Sylhet valued at;f597,5oo, against 
imports valued at ^£490, 7 5 5. These figures unavoidably include some 
portion of the trade of the Districts that lie beyond, but at the same 
time they omit the rice, etc. of Sylhet exported to those Districts. 
The chief items on the export side are— tea, 2,856,480 lbs., valued at 
;^285,648, evidently including much grown in Cdchdr ; lime and lime- 
stone, 1,053,759 maunds^ valued at j^79,032, almost entirely from the 
Khdsi Hills; rice and paddy, 647,900 maunds^ valued at ;^86,27o; 
vegetables, ;^36,932 ; oil-seeds, ;^22,730 ; fruits and nuts, ;^i9,35i ; 
jute, j^8o 93 ; mats, £392^. The imports include — European piece- 
goods, ;£i 44,726; salt, 12,800; sugar, ;^29,o2o; tobacco, 
;^26,8 oo; spices, ;^22,655. The tea and cotton goods are carried 
by the river steamers ; all the heavy commodities go in country boats. 
Almost the only means of communication is by water. There are no 
regular roads outside the limits of Sylhet town. In 1875-76, the 
aggregate length of the navigable rivers was returned at 800 miles ; 
and of the roads, and those all second class, at only 91 miles. 

Tea Cultivation occupies a subordinate position in Sylhet, as compared 
with the neighbouring District of Cdchdr. The tea-plant was first 
discovered growing wild in 1856, and the oldest garden now existing 
dates from the following year. Ever since the season of excessive 
speculation that reached its crisis in 1865, the business of tea cultiva- 
tion and manufacture in Sylhet has improved steadily and rapidly year 
by year. Statistics for 1875, as furnished by twenty-three gardens, show 
a total area of 26,612 acres taken up for tea, of which 4446 acres were 
covered by mature plant ; the aggregate out-turn was 470,748 lbs., or 
an average of in lbs. per acre under mature plant. In the previous 
year, the average monthly number of labourers employed was 3109, of 
whom 462 had been imported under contract from Bengal. 

Administration.-— HhQ fiscal and executive administration of the 
District is vested in a Deputy Commissioner, who must be a member 
of the covenanted service. The judicial department is entrusted to a 
Civil and Sessions Judge, whose jurisdiction extends also over Cdchdr. 
For purposes of forest conservancy, Sylhet and C^chir form one Division 
under a Deputy Conservator. For the ordinary work of administra- 
tion, Sylhet is divided into 4 Subdivisioiis, but these have not yet 
been supplied with offices. The District is further divided into 16 
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tlidnds or police circles, and into i86 pargands or fiscal divisions. In 
1875-76, the number of magisterial and revenue courts was 7, and 
of civil courts 9 j there were 5 covenanted civil servants stationed in 
the District^ of whom some were engaged on settlement work. 

In 1870-71, the total revenue of the District amounted to ;^88,i2o 
a^nst an expenditure of ;£‘38,4o6. The chief items on the revenue 
side were: land tax, ;£48,76f ; stamps, ;£^i6,263; excise, ;^^8679. 
The regular District police force in 1872 consisted of a total strength 
of 579 officers and men, maintained at an aggregate cost of ;^io,573. 
These figures show i policeman to every 9*29 square miles or to every 
2969 persons, maintained at a cost of 19s. 3|d. per square mile 
and I Jd, per head of population. In addition, there was a municipal 
force in Sylhet town, numbering 45 officers and men, and maintained 
at a cost of £^^2 \ and a body of chaukidars or rural police, numbering 
4156 men, supported by doles from the landholders, or by lands held 
rent free, at a total estimated cost of ;^9974. In 1872, a total 
number of 7689 criminal cases were investigated, and 5796 persons 
were put upon their trial, of whom 2793, or 48*19 percent., were con- 
victed, being i person convicted of an offence of some kind or another 
to every 615 of the population. The jail statistics for that year show 
a daily average of 410*33 prisoners, including 6*35 females, being i 
person always in jail to every 4190 of the population. The total cost 
of the jail amounted to ;^2oo8, or an average of 17s. ii jcl. per 
prisoner. The accounts of the manufacturing department disclose a 
net loss of £ 6 ^ 14s. 114. 

Until within recent years, education had not made much progress in 
Sylhet. But the introduction of Sir G. Campbell's reforms in 1872, 
by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules was extended to the 
pdthsdlds or village schools, has acted as a great stimulus to primary 
instruction. In the year 1870-71, there were only 1 5 schools in the District, 
attended by 879 pupils. By the close of 1874-75 these numbers had 
risen to 255 schools and 7025 pupils, showing i school to every 21*09 
square miles, and 4*05 pupils to every thousand of the population. 
The total expenditure in 1872-73 amounted to £1^0^ of which 
Government contributed £sio. The principal educational institution 
in the District is the Government English School at Sylhet, which is 
described as the most successful of its class in Assam. In 1874-75, 
it was attended by 330 pupils, of whom 86 were Musalmdns. To 
promote Muhammadan education, this school receives an annual 
grant of ;^8o from the Mohsin endowment. The Sylhet municipality 
also supports, at its own cost, two Muhammadan maktabs. The Normal 
School, founded in 1873, was attended in the following year by 21 
whose expenses are entirely defrayed by Government 

Medical Aspects,--T\it climate of Sylhet is excessively damp and 
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trying to Europeans. The rainy season generally lasts from April to 
October, and the remaining months are regarded as constituting the 
cold weather. The rainfall is very heavy, and has the effect of temper- 
ing the heat. In 1870, the maximum temperature recorded was 96” F., 
the minimum 46”. During the five years ending 1876, the average 
annual rainfall was 159*26 inches. The earthquake of January 10, 
1869, of which the centre of disturbance was at Cdchdr, was severely 
felt in Sylhet. The church and other buildings in the town were 
considerably damaged \ and in many parts of the District the surface of 
the ground was rent into fissures, and the channels of the larger rivers 
were sensibly altered. 

The chief epidemic disease in Sylhet is malarious fever. Dysentery 
and diarrhoea are also prevalent, as well as many cutaneous disorders; 
outbreaks of both cholera and small-pox are common. In 1874, 
out of the total number of deaths reported to the police, nearly one- 
half were assigned to cholera. The general returns of vital statistics 
are absolutely untrustworthy. The registration system in selected 
areas during 1874 showed a death-rate of 35 per thousand in the 
urban area, which is coincident with the limits of Sylhet town ; and 
34*6 per thousand in the rural, area. Throughout the District no 
regard is paid to the most ordinary rules of conservancy; and the 
sanitary condition even of Sylhet town is most deplorable. Drinking 
water is obtained from rivers and tanks, rarely from wells. There is 
but one charitable dispensary in the District, at Sylhet town. In 1874, 
it was attended by 331 in-door and 3814 out-door patients ; the total 
expenditure was £i\Ty towards which Government contributed 

Sylhet-Chief town of the District of the same name, Assam ; 
situated on the right or north bank of the Surmd river, in lat. 
24* 53' 22" N., and long* 91* 54' 40'' e. Pop. (1872), 16,846; 
municipal revenue (1876-77), £1^69^ including £ios6 from ferry 
tolls j rate of taxation proper, is. per head. The area included within 
municipal limits is 13*18 square miles. The houses of the European 
residents are scattered along the river bank for a distance of about 
2 miles. Besides the usual public offices, there is a handsome church. 
The native quarter lies behind, overgrown with vegetation, and inter- 
sected by open sewers. The river water is commonly used for drinking 
purposes. In 1874, the total number of deaths registered was 590, of 
which 144 were assigned to fevers and 119 to cholera; average death- 
rate, 35 per thousand. The Muhammadans number 8089, or nearly 
"half the total population. The mosque of Shdh Jaldl* a f^r whose 
miraculous powers contributed greatly to the Musalmdn conquest of 
the cbuntiy, attracts pilgrims from great distances. There is a small 
colony of native Christians, converted by a Protestant Mission 
established in 1850, No missionary is now resident Sylhet town is 



